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DISCOURSES, 

CONTROVERSIAL  AND  PRACTICAL, 


DISCOURSE  XLVIII. 

RIGHT  R£ASON  SAITH,  BELIEVE  IN  GOD. 


Rom.  IV.  3. 

What  saith  the  Scriptures?    Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 

unto  him  for  righteousness. 

The  most  important  dispute  at  present  among  the  profes- 
sors  of  Christianity,  is  that  about  the  authority  of  Scripture 
in  revealing  and  prescribing,  and  the  prerogative  of  reason 
in  expounding  and  understanding  the  language  of  Scripture. 
They  who  call  themselves  the  advocates  of  reason  say»  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  believe  or  obey  any  thing,  though 
appearing  to  come  from  God,  but  that  which  is  in  itself 
agreeable  to  their  own  reason,  whereby  alone,  they  say,  God 
bath  enabled  them  to  judge  and  determine  between  truth 
and  error,  right  and  wrong.  Accordingly,  when  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture  clashes  with  their  reason,  they  claim  a 
right  to  look  for  another,  more  agreeable  to  that,  though 
less  so  to  the  words. 

This,  now,  is  called  infidelity,  deism,  and  dictating  to 
God,  by  those  who  undertake  the  defence  of  that  authority, 
wherewith,  they  say,  the  Scriptures  are  delivered  to  man- 
kind. All  the  prerogative  these  men  will  allow  to  reason 
here,  though  it  were  the  reason  of  a  Newton,  is  that  of  a 
mere  interpreter,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  find  out  the 
plain,  natural,  and  consistent  sense  of  God's  words ;  and  then 
believe  or  obey  that  sense,  as  the  assertion  or  command  of 
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God,  though  ever  so  irreconcileable  to  her  judgment^  had  it 
been  the  assertion  or  command  of  any  but  God. 

The  former  boldly  maintain,  God  could  never  require 
this  of  \X8,  because  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  destroying  the  na- 
ture he  hath  given  us,  is  extinguishing  his  candle  in  the  soul, 
and  leaving  us, exposed  to  all  manner  of  errors  afterward; 
for  what  is  there,  but  reason,  to  distinguish  them  from  truth? 

The  latter  as  boldly  iuBist,  that  when  God  speaks  the 
common  language  of  men,  he  means  to  be  understood  by  all 
men ;  and  that  reason  knows  no  principle,  no  truth,  more  to 
be  depended  on,  especially  in  things  above  reason,  than  the 
word  of  God. 

Which  of  these  are  in  the  right,  will  best  appear  by  a 
fact  exactly  in  point.  This  will  be  found  in  the  instance  of 
Abraham's  faith,  and  the  approbation  of  God,  repeatedly 
given  to  that  faith. 

What  that  faith  was,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  shew  from 
the  Scriptures  relating  thereto. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shew,  why  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,  that  is,  highly  approved  by  God,  as  an  act  of 
saving  virtue,  having  first  Uiid  before  you  the  true  meaning, 
or  sense,  wherein  the  word  righteousness  is  here  to  be  taken. 

And  thirdly,  I  shall  prove,  that  his  faitii  is  recommended 
to  us,  not  only  as  a  pattern  and  model  for  ours,  but  as  that 
very  faith  which  will  be  imputed^to  all  who  have  it,  as  right- 
eousness, no  less  than  it  was  to  Abraham. 

That  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  conceive  what 
tlie  faith  of  Abraham  was,  it  will  be  requisite  to  attend  a 
little  to  the  trials  it  underwent,  and  the  proofs  it  gave  of  it- 
self^ as  set  forth  in  the  history  of  this  patriarch. 

The  first  proof  given  of  his  faith  was,  when  God  com- 
manded him  to  quit  his  country,  his  kindred,  and  his  father's 
house  in  Haran,  and  to  remove  into  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  where  he  promised  to  '  make  of  him  a  great  nation,'  and 

*  in  him  to  bless  all  the  families  of  the  iearth.'  The  love  of 
his  country,  his  father's  house,  and  his  relations,  was  no 
hinderance  to  his  obedience  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not 
set  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in  a  place  corrupted  with  ido- 
latry, in  competition  with  the  promises  of  God,  but  imme- 
diately renounced  them  all,  and  went  into  a  foreign  country, 

*  wherein  none  inheritance,'  for  the  present,  was  given  him. 
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*  no  not  so  much  a»  to  set  his  foot  on.'  But  whereas  Grod 
promised  to  *  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession/  and  *  to  his  seed 
after  him/  he  went,  relying  on  this  promise,  when  as  yet  be 
had  no  child,  nor  any  natural  prospect  of  children,  for  his 
wife  was  unfruitful.  On  a  renewal  of  this  promise,  some 
time  after  his  removal,  he  rested  satisfied,  till  God  appearing 
again  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  encouraging  him  with  strong 
assurances  of  his  protection,  the  patriarch  modestly  expos- 
tulated with  the  Lord  on  his  being  childless,  and  having  then 
received  a  promise  of  issue,  ^  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  it 
was  counted  to  liim  for  righteousness,'  even  then  when  the 
improbability  of  hi«  having  a  son,  arising  from  his  own  and 
his  wife's  age,  though  very  great,  was  not  yet  come  to  the 
height* 

But  about  fifteen  years  afterward,  when  Abraham  was 
now  very  near  a  hundred,  and  his  wife  ninety  years  old> 
God  promised  to  give  him  a  son  by  her ;  having  received  an 
assurance  of  this  most  extraordinary  event  with  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  wonder,  *  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God 
through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God,'  and  '  being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, he  was  able  to  perform.' 

At  this  time,  the  promise,  which  God  had  given  to  Adam, 
^  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent,'  whereof,  under  the  name  of  his  covenant,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  reminded  Noah,  both  before  and  after  the  de- 
luge, and  wherewith  he  had  once  already  forn^ally  confirmed 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  under  the  same  name  of  his  covenant, 
is  now  renewed  to  him,  to  his  son  Isaac,  yet  unborn,  and  to 
all  his  posterity  by  that  son,  still  under  the  name  of  God's 
covenant,  with  the  sign  or  seal  of  circumcision  added. 

In  due  time,  after  this  last  promise  of  a  son  made  to 
Abraham,  Sarah  actually  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  cir- 
cumcised, and  called  by  the  name  of  Isaac. 

The  faith  of  Abraham,  thus  already  tried  and  approved, 
is  to  he  brought  to  a  yet  severer  test  than  ever.  Although 
the  covenant,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  was  established  with 
Isaac  as  well  as  Abraham ;  although  in  virtue  of  that  cove- 
nant, a  promise  was  given,  that  great  and  numerous  nations 
should  descend  from  Isaac ;  and  although  in  him  a  blessing 
had  been  repeatedlv  promised  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
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earth ;  yet  his  father  is  commanded  by  God  to  slay  and  sa- 
crifice this  very  son,  now  five-and-twenty  years  old,  as  yet 
unmarried  and  childless.  And  behold  !  Abraham  builds  an 
altar,  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  on  mount  Moriah, 
where  Christ  our  sacrifice  was  afterward  offered  up,  lays 
the  wood  in  order,  and  binding  his  son  Isaac,  places  him  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  wood,  stretches  forth  his  hand,  and 
takes  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.  But  when  his  hand  is  raised 
to  give  the  fatal  wound,  it  is  restrained  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  provides  a  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  Isaac. 

Here  end  the  trials  and  proofs  of  Abraham's  faith ;  on 
which  the  '  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham  out  of 
heaven  the  second  time,  and  said.  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this  thingji  and 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  ;  that  in  blessing  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
sea-shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.' 

Such  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  concerning  which  four 
things  are  to  be  remarked. 

First,  That  being  fully  convinced,  God  had  really  uttered 
both  the  promises  and  commands,  already  mentioned,  he 
never  stayed  to  reason  on  the  possibility  of  the  former,  nor  on 
the  rectitude  of  the  latter.  He  had  no  doubts  about  the 
possibility  of  his  begetting  a  son,  when  he  was  a  hundred, 
nor  of  his  wife's  bearing  a  son,  when  .she  was  ninety  years 
old,  howsoever  unnatural  this  appeared  to  be,  since  God  had 
promised  it  should  actually  be.  'On  this  he  firmly  relied, 
*  and  even  against  hope,'  as  the  apostle  expresses  it, '  he  be- 
lieved in  hope.'  He  was  equally  far  from  doubting,  whether 
God  could  make  the  posterity  of  his  son  Isaac  as  numerous 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  his  seed,  although  that  son  was  then  to  be  cut  off,  before 
tie  bad  any  children, '  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  up,  even  from  the  dead.'  And  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
matter  commanded,  he  did  not  say,  like  a  modern,  is  not 
God  indispensably  obliged  to  act  by  the  natural  and  eternal 
law  of  justice  ?  How,  therefore,  can  he  command  a  father 
to  kill  with  his  own  hands,  his  good  and  dutiful  son?     Or 
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how  can  even  the  command  of  God  authorize  a  deed  so  un« 
natural  in  me  ?  No,  he  knew  it  his  duty  to  do  whatsoever 
God  commanded,  he  knew  God  commanded  him  to  do  this, 
and  he  knew  therefore  that  God  had  a  right  to  command  it, 
and  consequently  to  be  obeyed.  He  did  not  set  up  the  dic^ 
tates  of  his  moral  sense  against  the  evidence  of  a  revelatioa 
actually  given,  against  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  nei- 
ther was  he  prevailed  with  by  nature  to  rebel  against  the 
author  and  God  of  nature.  Howsoever  astonishing  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  thus  triumphing  over  the  severest  trials,  may 
seem  to  some  men,  it  was  as  far  from  a  weak  credulity,  as 
his  obedience,  the  effect  of  that  faith,  was  from  a  slavisli 
submission.  Right  reason  was  with  him  in  all  he  believed, 
although  ever  so  incredible  to  less  rational  men,  for  it  was 
God  whom  he  believed ;  and  right  reason  was  therefore  with 
him  in  all  he  did,  although  ever  so  contrary  to  the  feelings 
of  flesh  and  blood  in  him,  as  well  as  in  men  less  religious, 
for  it  was  God  whom  he  obeyed. 

Secondly,  It  is  carefully  to  be  remarked,  that  those  af* 
fections,  which  in  corrupt  and  libertine  natures  prove  too 
hard  for  the  clearest  evidences  of  religion,  gave  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham.    He  was  a  good 
man,  and  as  such,  np  doubt,  loved  his  country  and  kindred 
no  less  tenderly  than  other  good  men.    Yet  he  forsook  them 
^11,  and  followed  the  commandment  of  God  into  a  strange 
land,  where  he  had  neither  friends  nor  connexions.     He  was 
a  prudent  man,  and  had  all  that  regard  to  his  worldly  affairs 
and  interests,  which  a  prudent  and  honest  man  ought  to 
lave ;  yet,  without  the  least  regret  or  hesitation,  without 
any  other  reliance  than  on  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
Ood,  and  even  without  a  promise  from  God  of  any  immediate 
establishment  among  the  Canaanites,  he  quitted  a  comfort* 
able  settlement  at  Haran,  where  his  father  had  prospered, 
and  he  was  growing  rich,  to  sojourn  in  a  distant  country,  at 
a  time  when  that  country  was  afflicted  with  famine.  Abraham 
was  also  a  man,  in  whom  humanity  and  natural  affection 
were  as  strong,  as  in  any  other  man.    His  son  Isaac  was  be- 
loved by  him  with  all  that  tenderness  which  the  best  of 
fathers  feels  for  the  best  of  children.     Yet  when  God  com- 
mands him  to  execute  his  son  with  his  own  hands,  he  raises 
the  deadly  weapon,  and  with  a  full  purpose  of  obedience  ^ 
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aims  at  the  he$irt  of  his  innocent,  his  beloved  child,  the  com- 
fort of  his  life,  the  prop  of  his  old  age,  the  gift  of  God,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes.  On  this  most  trying  occa- 
sion, he  felt  no  libertine  dispute  between  his  rebellious  af- 
fections, and  the  awful  commands  of  God ;  or  only  felt  it  in 
a  glorious  triumph  of  reason,  of  faith,  and  of  duty  over  these 
soothing  sophisters  of  the  heart,  which  unbelievers  find  it 
so  difficult  to  refute  or  silence. 

Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  all  this,  Abraham 
was  the  first  confessor  on  record  to  Christianity,  or  the 
covenant  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  to  *  Abraham  and  his  seed  were 
the  great  and  spiritual  promises'  of  that  covenant  repeatedly 
made.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  St.  Paul,  who  observes,  that 
God  in  giving  these  promises  to  Abraham, '  saith  not,  and 
to  seeds,  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which 
is  Christ ;'  and  farther,  '  that  God  confirmed  the  covenant 
in  Christ  by  promise  to  Abraham,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  he  gave  the  law  by  Moses.'  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  same  apostle  saith,  *  God  preached  the  gospel,  or  cove- 
nant unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed.'  And  hence  also  it  was,  that  Christ  himself  tells 
the  Jews,  'your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day'  (that 
is,  prophetically  to  see  the  time  of  my  coming),* and  he  saw 
it,  and  was  glad.' 

Lastly,  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(for  such  intentionally  it  was)  by  the  hands  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, was  providentially  designed  by  God  to  familiarize  and 
predispose  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  through  them  the 
rest  of  mankind,  to  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ, '  who  was 
delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God  to  be  crucified  and  slain,  an  offering  for  sin.'  From  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  to  that  of  Christ,  there  was  time  enough 
afforded  to  debate  and  settle  this  important  point,  that  God, 
as  an  absolute  legislator,  could  dispense  vnth  a  law  of  his 
own  making,  and  order  h  father  to  slay  his  son,  or  give  up 
his  own  to  be  slain.  Yet  even  at  this  day,  there  are  some 
pretended  Christians  who  dispute  the  dispensing  power  of 
God  in  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  the 
authority  of  this  record  given  by  Moses,  concerning  the  sa- 
crifice of  Isaac,  although  in  so  doing  they  destroy  that  of 
the  whole  Scripture.    These  men,  however,  in  opposition  to 
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the  scheme  of  providence,  from  first  to  last^  do  but  strike  ^t 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  through  that  of  Isaac,  foiv  they  can  by 
no  means  digest  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  St.  Luke> 
that  Christ  was  or  could  have  been  '  slain  by  th^  determiiiate 
counsel  of  God/  as  he  was  wholly  without  sin«  nor  the  dotc* 
trine  of  the  same  Spirit  by  St.  Petert  that  *  Christ  hath  suf-* 
fered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust>  being  put  to  deaUi  ia 
the  flesh,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God/ 

Let  us  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire,  why 
this  faith  of  Abraham  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness, 
and  in  what  sense  th^  word  righteousness  is  here  to  be  un-« 
derstood. 

If  by  this  word  we  understand  nothing  more  than  that 

goodness  or  virtue,  which  coqsists  in  a  firm  reliai^ce  on  th<$ 

prooiisegf,  and  a  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  a  very 

short  inquiry  ;nay  suffice  on  this  occasion;  for  Abrabc^O) 

believed  and  relied  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and  confidence 

that  is  due  to  the  promises  of  infinite  truth  itself;  and  h^ 

obeyed  with  equal  resignation.     Noiy,  in  a  confidence  an4 

Qbedienqe  like  his,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  degree 

of  virtue  and  goodness  that  hums^i^  nature  is  capable  oft 

IJis  judgment  was  resigned,  against  all  human  appea,rance8» 

to  the  promises,  and  his  will  submitted,  against  the  bent  of 

all  his  aff^ptions,  to  the  commands  of  hi^  Maker.    This  is 

virtue  (ai^4  the  piety,  it  is  hoped,  that  gave  rise  to  it,  will 

nQttjb^  allowed  to  appil  it)  if  th^re  is  any  such  thing  as  virtue 

}n  the  wor}d« 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  was  meant  by  Moses  and  the 
ftpostle,  wh^n  they  said,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  count- 
ed to  him  for  righteousness.  No,  as  he  believed  in  Christ, 
his  righteousness  i?ras  even  the  imputed  *  righteousness  of 
God,  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon 
fill  them  that  believe/  All  men  have  sinned,  npt'  excepting 
even  ■  Abrahani  himself,  and  have  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  Qod  ;'  but  Abraham,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mai^kind,  is 
'freely  justified  by  grace^  through  the  redemption  that  is  i^ 
Christ  Jesus;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood*  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  boast- 
ing in  our  own  righteousness  ?  It  is  excluded/  As  to  Abra.7 
Ima  himself^  even  si^pposing  him  to  have  been  'justified  by 
,WQrks^  though  h§  niay  have  whereof  to  glory,  he  caqnQt 
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glory  before  God/  because  his  good  works  were  done  through 
the  grace  and  assistance  lent  him  by  Ood ;  and  '  therefore 
what  saith  the  Scripture?  Abraham  believed^  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Now  to  him  that  work* 
eth,  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace^  but  of  debt.  But 
to  him  that  worketh  not^  but  believeth  in  him  that  justifieth 
the  ungodly^  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.  Even 
as  David  also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom 
God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying.  Blessed 
are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven  and  whose  sins  are 
covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  God  will  not  impute 
sin. 

Thus  we  see/ that  the  righteousness  of  Abraham  was  his 
faith,  that  his  faith  was  a  firm  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer^  and  that  those  merits  obtained  for  him  remission  of 
sins,  that  is,  acquittal,  justification,  and  righteousness,  in  the 
sight  of  his  judge.  Had  God  removed  Abraham  out  of  the 
world,  the  instant  this  faith,  and  the  good  resolutions  result* 
ing  from  this  faith,  were  confirmed  in  him,  before  he  had 
time  to  reduce  those  resolutions  to  practice,  we  should  no 
more  have  doubted  of  his  justification,  than  we  now  doubt 
it,  after  all  he  did.  But  thougb  no  good  works  which  Abra- 
ham did,  could  give  him  a  right  to  pardon  for  his  ill  ones ; 
yet  those  works,  or  at  least  a  will  and  resolution  to  do  them, 
were  necessary  to  his  faith,  otherwise  it  must  have  been, 
what  St.  James  calls  a  dead  faith,  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  justifying.  'Was  not  Abraham/ saith  the  apostle^ 
'justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered  his  son  Isaac  updn 
the  altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  ?  And  the  Scripture 
was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.'  Herein  is  no  contradic- 
tion ta  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  who  insists  on  the  power  of 
a  principle. or  causci  whereas  St.  James  insists  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  effect,  in  order  to  prove  the  power  of  that 
caiase ;  and  St.  Paul  does  the  same  as  peremptorily,  when- 
ever his  subject  brings  it  in  his  way. 

St.  Paul,  to  remove  all  dependence  on  that '  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  the  law,'  and  establish  a  firm  reliance  on 
*  the  righteousness  of  Christ,'  the  sole  righteousness  where*. 
by  the  punishment  of  sin  actually  committed  may  be  averted. 
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and  the  reward  of  good  works,  though  for  want  of  opportu- 
nity, never  performed,  may  be  obtained ;  lays  the  chief  stress 
on  faith,  as  the  great  immediate  principle  in  every  true  be- 
liever, by  which  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  brought  home, 
applied,  and  imputed  to  his  soul,  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and 
by  which  also  the  free  gift  and  grace  of  God  are  glorified  in 
t^e  salvation  of  every  real  Christian.  But  then  this  apostle 
in  a  thousand  places,  makes  this  faith  the  spring  of  repentr 
ance,  reformation,  and  good  works ;  if  we  believe  in  his 
doctrine,  we  must  die  to  sin,  and  live  anew  unto  righteous- 
ness. *  This,'  saith  he  to  Titus,  '  is  a  faithful  jjaying,  and 
these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they 
which  have  believed  in  God,  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works ;  for  God  hath  not  called  us  to  uncleanness,  but  to 
holiness.' 

St.  James  himself  is  not  more  full  for  the  necessity  of 
good  works.  He  only  insists  that  faith,  as  a  principle  of 
life  and  action  must  be  proved  by  good  works,  as  its  true 
and  natural  effects,  the  very  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus : 
he  even  forbids  the  hope  of  success  to  our  prayers,  if  we 
*  ask  not  in  faith,'  and  repeats  it,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  but  observes,  '  that 
his  faith  was  made  perfect  by  works,  and  that  faith  without 
works  is  dead.'  I  ask,  however,  did  he  expect  good  works 
without  faith?  No  more,  undoubtedly,  than  he  hoped  for 
fruit  without  a  tree. 

Having  now  seen  what  the  faith  of  Abraham  was,  why 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  righteousness ;  it  is  time  to  shew,  in  the 
last  place,  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  recommended  to  us, 
not  only  as  a  pattern  and  model  for  ours,  but  as  that  very 
faith  which  will  be  imputed  to  all  who  have  it  as  righteous- 
ness, no  less  than  it  was  to  Abraham. 

Had  the  example  of  Abraham's  faith  and  resignation  been 
never  recommended  to  us,  it  must  have  been  nevertheless 
highly  deserving  of  our  imitation.  To  know  it,  and  to  ad- 
mire it,  is  but  the  same  thing  in  a  good  mind :  and  to  know 
and  admire  it,  without  endeavouring  to  follow  it,  is  impossi- 
ble to  such  a  mind. «  To  believe  in  God,  to  trust  in  him, 
and  to  give  up  ourselves  and  all  things  that  concern  us,  to 
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his  wise  and  gracious  disposal,  is  a  conduct  agreeable  not 
only  to  reason,  gratitude,  and  duty ;  but  even  to  self-lore. 

Such  a  conduct,  however,  when  blessed,  rewarded^  and 
applauded  by  God  himself  in  our  sight,  acquires  the  force 
of  a  command.  What  he  so  highly  approves  of  in  one  man, 
he  must,  we  are  sure,  approve  of  in  another,  the  circumstances 
being  silike*  But  not  to  imitate  that  to  the  uttermost  of  oi^r 
power^  which  God  is  so  well  pleased  with,  argues  a  stupid 
indifference  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

As  however  this  sort  of  stupidity,  although  of  the  gross* 
est  nature,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  Holy  Spirit  know'!- 
ing  that  the  most  shining  examples  do  not  always  strike 
our  eyes  in  proportion  to  their  brightness,  hath  not  only  set 
such  examples  before  us,  but  frequently  pointed  them  at  us, 
and  by  his  precepts  called  us  to  the  imitation  of  them.  The 
example  of  Abraham  in  particular  he  hath  directly  recom- 
mended to  us ;  for  immediately  after  saying, '  his  faith  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,'  he  adds, '  now  it  was  not 
written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed  to  him,  but 
for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed^  if  we  believe  on  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  fr.om  the  dead,  who  was  deli- 
vered for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation/ We  are  '  therefore  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faitii 
of  Abraham/  who  is  '  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  that 
righteousness  may  be  imputed  to. us  also.'  We  ought  to 
know,  that '  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  chili- 
dren  of  Abraham,  and  that  the  Scripture  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the 
gospel  to  Abraham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  bless- 
ed, so  that  they  which  be  of  faiths  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham.' 

Thus  you  see,  our  faith  must  be  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  of  Abraham,  our  precedent  and  father  in  believing. 
Its  qualities  must  be  also  the  same.  It  must  be  firm  and 
lively.  It  must  have  the  dominion  oyer  all  our  passions, 
affections,  and  interests,  as  it  had  over  bis.  It  must  regu- 
late  our  thoughts,  prompt  our  words,  and  prescribe  our  re- 
solutions, and  actions,  as  it  did  those  of  Abraham. 

His  offering  up  his  only  Son  was  not  mote  intended  for 
a  type  of  the  great  sacrifice  offered  by  the  heavenly  Father 
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in  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  than  his  faith,  in  all  its  parts 
and  effeots,  was  intended  for  a  type  and  pattern  of  ours. 

If  he,  through  a  firm  persuasion  that  God  best  knows 
what  every  man  ought  to  do,  and  hath  an  absolute  right  to 
determine  what  he  shall  do,  subdued  all  his  passions  and  af- 
fections to  the  will  of  God  ;  we,  through  a  like -persuasion, 
must  subdue  ours  also  to  the  divine  will,  must  '  deny  our-^ 
selves,'  and,  if  we  are  called  to  it,  must '  take  up  our  cross, 
and  follow  Christ.'  If  he  thus  stifled  the  affections  of  his 
own  heart,  with  a  view,  founded  on  the  promises  of  God,  to 
greater  joys  than  the  gratification  of  those  affections  could 
give  him,  and  with  an  eye  to  his  Redeemer,  so  we  likewise, 

*  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

If  Abraham  strengthened  by  his  faith,  and  submitting  to 
the  will  of  God,  renounced  his  country,  kindred,  and  the 
lands  he  was  actually  possessed  of,  in  a  place  corrupted  with 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  travelled  to  a  distant  land,  a 
land  merely  of  promise ;  we,  in  like  manner,  actuated  by 
our  faith,  and  renouncing. the  things  of  this  present  sinful 
world,  ought  to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  future  happiness  hoped 
for,  and  be  ready,  as  often  as  God  requires  it,  to  '  leave  our  ^ 
houses,  our  brethren,  our  sisters,  our  fathers,  our  mothers, 
our  wives,  our  children,  our  lands,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for 
the  gospel's,'  in  hopes  of  receiving  *  an  hundred  fold,  now  in 
this  present  time,'  as  Abraham  did,  if  such  shall  be  the  will 
of  God,  and  with  a  certainty  of  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come.  You  see  how  parallel  our  faith  and  duty  are  to  those 
of  Abraham,  particularly  in  the  resignation  of  our  children, 
insomuch  that  every  Christian,  having,  with  Abraham,  re- 
ceived the  promises,  ought,  as  he  did,  to  offer  up  ^  his  ohly- 
begotten'  son,  in  case  God  should  require  him  at  his  hands ; 

*  for  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Christ,  is  not 
worthy  of  him,'  nor  of  his  Father,  who  surrendered  him  to 
death  an  offering  for  our  sins.  And  as  Abraham  must  have 
believed,  against  all  human  probability  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (for  how  otherwise  could  he  have  relied  on  the 
promises  made  to  him  in  the  posterity  of  that  childless  son 
he  was  going  to  kill  ?)  so  it  is  necessary  we  likewise  should 
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*  believe,  not  only  in  him  who  raised  iip  Jesus  our  Lord  from 
the  dead,  that  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  may  be 
imputed  to  us  also/  but  in  the  same  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, already  past  in  regard  to  Christ,  and  yet  to  come  in  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  be  this  doctrine  as  mysterious  as' it  will. 
As  Abraham  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of  a  resurrection  in 
order  to  the  hope  of  posterity  by  his  son,  before  any  instance 
of  an  actual  "resurrection  had  been  given,  or  any  promise  (for 
ought  appears)  had  yet  encouraged  that  reasonings  so,  now 
that  both  an  instance  and  a  promise  are  recorded,  as  assur- 
ances, that  we  shall  rise  again,  froln  the  dead,  our  faith  in  an 
event  so  absolutely  necessary  to  our  entering  into  eternal 
life,  hath  every  argument  to  support  it,  which  the  nature  of 
that  event  will  admit,  and  therefore  is  absolutely  required. 
Our  faith  (no  more  than  that  of  Abraham)  is  not  ta  stagger 
at  any  degree  of  mysteriousness  or  improbability  in  the  re- 
velations or  promises  of  God,  for  otherwise  we  cannot  be  the 
children  of  Abraham,  nor  believe  as  he  did,  nor  be  blessed 
with  him. 

Faith,  you  see,  underwent  no  trial  in  Abraham,  which  it 
may  not,  one  time  or  other,  undergo  in  any  believer.  Nay, 
the  faith  of  every  believer  is  at  all  times  tried^  as  that  of 
Abraham  was,  though  not  always  so  severely.  The  promises 
of  God  are,  or  ought  to  be,  always  before  our  eyes,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  great  things  promised,  there  is  always 
something  amazing  and  unaccountable  by  reason  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  pride  of  our  understandings  may  be  humbled ; 
there  is  ever  something  to  be  denied  or  subdued  in  ourselves 
that  our  rebellious  passions  may  be  mortified ;  something  to 
be  guarded  against,  or  contended  with,  in  the  world ;  some- 
thing too  pleasing,  that  God  hath  forbidden,  to  be  avoided ; 
or  something  hated  by  a  corrupt  nature,  that  he  hath  com- 
manded to  be  performed ;  some  houses,  lands,  or  kindreds 
to  be  left;  some  journey  to  an  unknown  place  of  promise  to 
be  undertaken;  some  darling  Isaac  to  be  offered  up,  whom  in 
gratitude  we  ought  to  offer,  since  God  hath  offered  his  Isaac^ 
or  only  Son,  for  us.  And  any  one  of  these  may  require  all 
the  vigour  of  a  lively  faith  in  him  who  is  so  circumstanced. 
Hence  we  may  see  that  the  faith  of  a  Christian  never  wants 
exercise,  never  wants  opportunities  of  offering  up  sacrifices 
to  God,  of  offering,  up  on  some  occasions,  such  sacrifices  as 
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tequire  an  equal  degree  of  trust  in  God^  ahd  resignation  to 
his  will^  with  those  of  Abraham^  when  he  laid  his  only  son 
On  the  altar.  The  things  we  are  to  sacrifice  are  often  as  dear 
to  us  as  Isaac  was  to  him^  and  require  the  cord^  the  knife, 
and  a  stern  and  unrelenting  heart  like  his,  to  make  them 
proper  victims  for  the  altar  of  God.  Now  nothing  but  a 
lively  faith,  and  a  steady  expectation  of  the  glory  promised 
to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  can  give  us  such  a  heart ;  and  no 
other  faith  but  this,  will  be  '  counted  to  us  for  righteous- 
ness.' That  faith  which  can.  produce  no  effects  like  these, 
*is  dead,'  for  it  is  'without  works,'  and  may  '  tremble,'  with 
'  the  faith  of  devils,'  but  it  cannot  hope,  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Thus  ought  we  to  reason  and  act  under  the  single  suppo- 
sition of  believing  that  the  Scriptures  are  really  the  word  of 
God,  although-  we  could  not  see  either  the  fitness  or  benefit 
of  injunctions  so  rigorous  and  hard  to  be  obeyed,  because  it 
ought  to  be  presumed^  that  there  is  sufficient  fitness  and.be- 
nefit  in  every  thing  enjoined  by  God.  But  as  in  most  cases 
the  reasonableness  of  this  obedience  is,  or  may  be,  apparent 
to  any  considering  mind,  the  heart  that  proves  refractory  is 
left  without  excuse.  The  severest  precepts  of  the  gospel  are 
QS  far  from  being  tyrannical,  as  the  most  indulgent.  Their 
only  tendency  is  to  purify  our  corrupt  affections,  to  raise 
them  above  the  world,  and  to  knit  them  eternally  to  God. 
Even  reason  and  eixperience  may  teach  us,  that,  without  the 
"benefit  of  such  a  discipline,  we  must  for  ever  remain  in  our 
original  impurity,  and  consequently  incapacity  of  a  union 
^ith  the  source  of  happiness.  It  is  therefore  only  in  a 
lieart  uninfiuenced  by  right  reason,  that  any  opposition  is 
given  to  the  duty  of  imitating  Abraham,  either  in  faith  or 
practice. 

The  Christian  faith  would  be  universally  embraced,  did 
every  man  find  it  as  pleasant  to  perform  its  duties,  as  it  is 
easy  to  believe  in  its  evidences.  But  even  among  those  who 
do  profess  it,  and  for  such  only  this  discourse  is  intended, 
the  resistance  given  by  a  corrupt  and  refractory  heart,  saps 
its  foundations  in  the  understanding,  and  enfeebles  it  in  its 
operations.  Hence  come  all  the  disputes  about  its  most 
necessary  and  evident  principles,  with  all  the  doubts  and 
cavils  about  its  mysteries.     One  man  finds  it  very  difficult 
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to  believe  that  God  should  command  mankind  to  mortify 
~  those  passions  which  be  himself  hath  given  them.  Another 
cannot  conceive  himself  obliged  to  believe  in  that  which  so 
great  an  understanding  as  his  cannot  account  for.  One  is 
too  refined  to  be  good  on  hopes  and  fears.  Another  is  too 
knowing  to  need  a  teacher^  though  sent  directly  from  hea- 
ven. Either  therefore  there  were  no  miracles  wrought  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity^nor  is  there  any  rectitude  and 
force  in  its  precepts ;  or  else  if  this  conclusion  is  refuted  by 
the  profits  derived  from  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  not 
to  be  retained  if  that  is  renounced ;  then  another  course  must 
be  taken^  and  the  reason  of  these  cavillers  must  be  vested 
with  supreme  authority  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  give 
such  a  convenient  turn  to  every  things  that  nothing  shall  be 
left  to  contradict  their  opinions,  or  bear  too  hard  on  their 
passions  and  pursuits. 

Our  reason,  say  they,  is  the  directing  and  ruling  power 
of  our  nature.  By  this,  in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  things,  Ood  requires  we  should  be  both  guided  and 
governed ;  and  therefore  can  never  be  supposed  to  offer  any 
thing  to  us  in  his  word,  which  we  cannot  perfectly  under- 
stand, much  less  to  require  any  thing  of  us,  which  our  own 
judgment  does  not  approve  of.  Nothing  therefore  in  his 
word  can  be  mysterious ;  and  if  any  thing  contained  in  it, 
appears  however  to  be  so,  it  is  the  business  of  our  reason  to 
fit  it  widi  a  meaning  more  familiar  to  hersdf.  Neither  can 
any  thing  there  make  that  right,  which  our  reason  tells  us 
is  wrong ;  nor  that  wrong,  which  our  reason  says  is  right. 
If  any  thing  therefore  in  the  Scriptures  appears  to  do  so,  it 
is  the  office  of  our  reason  to  prove  this  to  be  but  an  appear- 
ance, and  to  find  out  some  sense  for  the  words,  more  easily 
digested  by  the  understandings  which  our  Maker  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us.  Thus  is  the  reason  of  these  men  set  up  by 
Ihemselves  above  the  word  of  God. 

Both  sides  of  a  flat  contradiction  may  as  easily  be  true, 
as  this  deistical,  can  be  a  right  plan,  to  proceed  on  in  rela* 
don  to  religion.  Your  passions  and  desires  so  often  solicit 
you  to  that  which  you  know  to  be  wrong,  that  it  is  just  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  how  you  can  object  to  that  restraint  and  mor- 
tification, when  imposed  by  revelation,  which  the  natural 
effects  of  those  passions  force  common  sense  to  have  re^ 
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course  to.  You  know  a  thousand  things  to  be  true,  which 
you  can,  by  no  means,  account  for ;  what  then  hinders  you 
from  believing  a  few  more  of  a  nature  still  more  incompre- 
hensible^ on  the  authority  of  God's  word  f  Why  will  you 
discipline  your  child  or  servant  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  yet  cavil  at  God  for  dealing  in 
like  manner  by  his,  though  you  are  sensible,  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  were  as  certainly  made  a  part  of  your 
nature  by  him,  as  the  rest  of  your  passions  and  desires  ? 

Reason  is  undoubtedly  the  ruling  principle  in  man  as  to 
every  thing  that  lies  open  to  reason.  But  there  are  many 
things  which  do  not ;  which  reason,  left  to  herself,  can  form 
no  idea  of.  If  at  any  time  some  knowledge  of  these  should 
become  necessary,  what  forbids  you  to  receive  that  know- 
ledge from  God,  and  to  close  with  it  as  unquestionably  true 
and  right,  on  the  authority  of  his  word,  if  you  are  sure  it  is 
his  word  f  Your  reason,  you  say,  is  the  only  interpreter  you 
have  of  his  word.  True ;  but  then  your  reason  is  only  to 
interpret,  not  to  dictate,  not  to  cavil,  not  even  to  demur, 
'when  there  is  no  contradiction.  You  know  what  is  true  and 
false,  right  and  wrong,  in  some  things ;  in  others  you  do  not. 
God  perfectly  knows  the  distinction  in  all  things.  Will  you 
not  submit  your  own  opinion  to  his  knowledge  in  some  things  ? 
May  not  that  be  right  in  some  things,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions, which  you  think  wrong  ?  Nay,  may  not  the  giver  of 
^11  laws,  who  himself  is  subject  to  none,  sometimes  dispense 
with  laws  of  his  own  making  ?  If  he  may  not,  what  will  be- 
'Come  of  you,  who  have  so  often  violated  his  laws,  and  can 
iave  no  hope,  but  in  dispensing  mercy,  for  in  an  atone- 
ment you  will  not  trust  ? 

Besides,  consider  pray,  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  in  dif- 
ferent men,  is  endued  with  different  degrees  of  strength,  is 
more  or  less  enlightened,  more  or  less  exercised,  more  or  less 
biassed  by  their  prejudices  or  passions;  yet  here  as  high 
prerogative  is  given  to  the  meanest  and  most  fettered  un- 
derstanding, as  to  the  best.  The  reasoning  faculty  in  all 
men  hath  suffered  as  great  a  crush  from  the  fall,  as  any  other 
faculty  of  the  mind.  In  most  men,  the  purer  powers  of  the 
mind,  imagination,  memory,  and  judgment,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  last,  appear  but  too  plainly,  to  have  received  a 
great  diminution  of  their  force  from  the  corruption  of  human 
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nature;  while  the  passions  and  affections  have  acquired, 
from  the  same  cause^  as  great  an  addition  of  strength.  Men 
so  circumstanced  are  generally  first  moved  by  something 
which  they  love  or  hate,  and  then  judge  as  they  are  affected. 
Hence  they  unavoidably  will,  and  experience  shews  us,  they 
actually  do,  explain  the  Scriptures  in  quite  opposite  senses, 
especially  when  they  read  under  the  influence  of  opposite 
principles,  previously  espoused ;  nay,  and  read  with  no  other 
view>  than  either  to  rivet  themselves  in  those  principles,  or 
to  accommodate  the  Scriptures  to  them  in  their  own  ima- 
ginations. Thus  two  men  shall  have  two  creeds,  contra- 
dictory from  beginning  to  end ;  and  each  shall  have  a  right 
to  call  his  own  the  true  creed,  and  father  it  on  the  word 
of  God,  which  tells  us,  there  is  but  *  one  faith.' 

God,  no  doubt,  intended  we  should  make  a  free  use  of 
our  reason  in  reading  his  word ;  which,  did  we  make,  we 
could  never  materially  differ  about  the  articles  of  our  faith, 
which  is  there  set  forth  as  one,  and  that  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness. But  let  not  every  man,  call  that  his  reason,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  his  imagination,  or  at  best  his  understand- 
ing, working  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  favourite  opi- 
nions and  prejudices,  perhaps  even  his  unruly  passions  and 
affections. 

Neither  let  him  dare,  even  supposing  his  reason  wholly 
unprejudiced  and  unbiassed,  to  say,  thi^  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture I  will  not  receive,  because  it  appears  unaccountable ; 
nor  that,  because  it  seems  unreasonable,  for  that  is  the  same 
as  to  say,  the  God  of  truth  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  word, 
unless  the  poor  short-sigthed  wretch  he  speaks  to,  can  de- 
monstrate the  consistency  of  what  his  Maker  utters ;  or  that 
the  Almighty  is  not  to  be  obeyed,  but  when  his  creature  and 
servant  can  see  sufficient  rectitude  in  his  command  to  make 
the  matter  of  it  obligatory,  though  it  had  never  been  enjoined. 
Nay,  it  is  the  same  as  to  say,  I  do  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  but  I  will  only  believe  such  parts  of 
that  word,  as  square  with  my  own  judgment.  That  is,  you 
believe  what  God  says  in  general,  but  deliberate  on  what  he 
says  in  particular,  and  sometimes  doubt  of  it  or  deny  it. 
But  know  you  not,  that  your  reason,  as  well  as  your  will,  is 
to  obey  when  God  speaks  ?  Does  not  God  command  you  to 
believe?     And  what  can  the  obedience  of  reason  consist  in. 
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bttt  in  its  submission  to  the  infinitely  higher  wisdom  of  God  ? 
Or  how  can  this  obedience  be  ever  proved  or  shewn,  if  you 
will  believe  nothing  he  declares  to  you,  but  so  far  only  as 
you  can  account  for  its  consistency,  or  demonstrate  its 
truth?  Know,  vain  man,  that  faith  is  obedience,  and  that, 
as  Christ  tells  you,  *  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  you  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.'  You  profess  yourself  a  Chris- 
tian^ but  argue  here  as  a  Deist.  You  cannot  be  both.  How- 
ever,  as  a  Deist,  tell  us^  is  there  nothing  too  high  for  your 
reason  in  that  natural  religion^  which  you  plainly  prefer  to 
revelation  ?  Can  you  tell  us,  why  infinitely  communicative 
goodness  suffered  one  half  of  eternity  (for  every  moment 
equally  divides  it  into  two)  to  pass  ere  any  creature  was 
brought  into  being  i  Can  you,  without  revelation,  shew  how 
infinite  justice  consists  in  the  Divine  mind  with  infinite 
mercy  ?  Are  you  able  to  shew,  how  God  certainly  foresaw 
what  every  man  freely  does  f  The  Scriptures  apart,  are  you 
able  to  tell  us,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupt, wicked,  and  mortal,  although  so  universally  and  vio- 
lently attached  to  happiness  and  life  ?  Are  you  able  to  prove 
yourself,  either  a  free,  or  a  necessary  agent?  Till  the  diffi- 
culties of  natural  religion  are  cleared  up  by  your  reason,  do 
not  too  hastily  bring  it  for  a  test  of  the  revealed. 

Is  it  not  enough  for  faith,  that  God  asserts  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  for  duty,  that  God  commands  ?  Is  not  this  enough 
for  the  faith  of  a  creature,  utterly  incapable  of  accounting 
for  any  thing  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  the  duty  of  a  creature, 
altogether  incapable  of  subsisting  a  single  moment  in  a  state 
of  independence  ?  What  God  says,  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  saying  it,  and  whatsoever  he  commands,  is  suffi- 
ciently authorized  by  his  commanding  it.  He  does  not  speak 
to  puzzle,  nor  command  merely  to  shew  his  power ;  and  . 
therefore  all  that  the  understanding  and  will  of  the  most  en- 
lightened man  on  earth  hath  to  do,  when  God  either  asserts 
or  commands,  is  to  believe  and  obey. 

Thus  thought  the  patriarch  Abraham.  He  was  a  hundred 
^ears  old,  and  his  wife  ninety,  when  God  told  him,  she  should 
l>ear  him  a.son.  On  this  most  amazing  declaration,  he 
did  not  desire  God  to  account  either  for  the  possibility,  6v 
tihe  mean&,  of  performing  the  promise,  which,  in  those  re- 
spects, was  perfectly  mysterious  and  unintelligible  to  him. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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All  he  understood,  and  this  he  did  understand  perfectly  well, 
was,  that  Ood  had  promised  him  a  son  by  Sarah ;  that  from 
that  son  '  a  great  nation  should  descend  ;^  and  '  that  in  his 
seed/  by  that  son, '  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.'  This  was  all  God  intended  he  should  apprehend. 
This  ho  did  apprehend,  and  this  he  firmly  believed,  his  rea- 
son not  in  the  least  presuming  to  interfere  any  farther,  than 
fully  to  persuade  him,  that  astonishing  as  the  promise  ap- 
peared to  be,  God  was  able  to  perform  it,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  perform  it  he  did  most  firmly  believe,  'and  his 
faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness/ 

On  an  infinitely  more  trying  occasion,  more  shocking  to 
his  understanding,  and  more  grating  to  his  most  tender  affec- 
tions, when  God,  after  all  the  promises  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity by  his  son  Isaac,  commanded  him  to  slay  that  very 
son  with  his  own  hands ;  h@  neither  doubted  concerning  the 
performance  of  those  promises,  nor  disputed  the  justice  of 
the  command.  He  never  thought  of  asking,  how  God's  per- 
formance and  his  obedience  could  be  reconciled.  If  his 
reason  intermeddled  at  alf  with  the  inscrutable  mystery,  it 
was  only  to  satisfy  him,  that  God  *  could  raise  up  his  son 
fVom  the  dead,'  as  St.  Paul  observes,  and  fulfil  the  promises 
in  him  after  his  resurrection.  The  hope  of  a  resurrection 
WAS  all  the  relief  his  faith  coxild  possibly  afford  itself  on  the 
bewildering  occasion.  Yet  what  sort  of  a  relief  was  this? 
To  believe  that  his  son  should  come  to  life  again !  u  thing 
most  incredible  in  itself  I  that  had  never  3^t  happened !  that 
had  not  (for  aught  that  appears)  been  ever  3^t  promised ! 
or  if  promised,  to  be  perfonned  too  late  for  the  hope  of 
posterity ! 

What  now  should  our  libertine  Christian,  our  subtle  artist 
at  interpretations,  have  dgne,  supposing  him  in  Abraham's 
place  t  On  his  principles,  he  must  at  first  have  denied,  that 
OxhI  had  istiven  him  any  such  command,  because  truly  he 
co\ild  have  had  no  proof  of  this  so  strong,  as  he  hath,  that 
the  eternal  law  of  nature  is  indispensable  evan  by  the  Deity 
himself  ^  or  that  this  palpable  impossibility,  Isaac  shall  im- 
mediately die>  and  yet  Isaac  shall  hare  a  numerous  poste- 
Htyi  wiM  «t«r  lk«  tlfecidk    N<s  1^  ^^t  say,  God  hath 

J»  jiri||%  is  111  llii«ea  wi&ui  the  Tetge  of 
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childless,  is  put  to  death,  he  never  can  have  any  issue,  and 
therefore  I  must  be  exeased,  if  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  God 
who  promises  the  issue,  and  yet  commands  the  death.  Such 
absurdities  my  reason  cannot  digest,  nor  could  God  ever  re- 
quire it  should.  Much  less  can  I  suppose,  the  just  God 
should  order  me  to  imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  my 
own  innocent  son.  By  the  indispensable  law,  he  hath  im^ 
pressed  on  my  nature,  he  hath  obliged  me  to  cherish  and 
preserve  the  life  of  my  child.  He  cannot,  therefore,  bid  me 
kill  him*  He  cannot  give  law  against  law,  nor  by  any  reve- 
lation order  me  to  violate  that  law  which  binds  himself  as 
well  as  me.  *  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  f 
And  can  it  be  right  to  command  any  one  to  do  that  which 
is  wrong  ?  From  all  this,  I  conclude,  that  either  I  am  de- 
ceived in  fancying  any  one  hath  given  me  this  cruel  com? 
mand,  or,  that  thou  who  hast  given  it  art  the  true  God 
indeed. 

But  as  God  could  easily  refute  this  conclusion,  and  prove 
that  he  had  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  laws  imposed  on  his 
creatures,  and  that  he  himself  had  actually  given  the  com- 
mand, what  then  must  the  libertine  Christian  do  f  Will  he 
obey  ?  No,  his  eternal  law  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  He 
must  not  even  will  the  deed.  All  the  relief  he  hath  left,  is 
to  screw  some  other  meaning  out  of  the  words,  which,  what 
it  shall  be,  or  how  he  will  manage  the  matter^  he  only  can 
tell,  who  hath  often  performed  exploits  as  extraordinary  of 
the  same  kind ;  hath,  for  instance,  demonstrated  from  Scrip- 
ture, directly  against  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  that 
there  are  more  gods  than  one ;  and  that  we  may  pray  to, 
and  worship  the  creature,  even  as  the  Creator. 

Should  he,  however,  utterly  disclaim  all  shifts  of  this 
kind,  and  declare,  that  did  God  appear  to  him,  and  actually 
give  him  the  command  in  the  same  words  he  is  said  to  have 
given  it  to  Abraham,  he  would  instantly  believe  and  obey ; 
we  then  ask  him,  does  he  not  firmly  believe  the  command 
was  really  given  ?  If  he  does,  what  comes  of  the  office  he 
assigns  to  his  reason,  whereby,  under  pretence  of  only  inter- 
preting, he  gives  her  authority  to  control  and  dictate  to,  the 
word  of  God  ?  Is  the  supremacy  he  invests  her  with,  more 
justifiable  in  any  case,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  than  in  this?     If  in  this  it  is 

c2 
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perfectly  absurd  and  impious,  how  can  he  maintain  it  in 
other  doctrines,  wherein  his  principles  will  be  much  less 
distressed  for  want  of  it? 

Is  it  at  all  so  difficult,  or  so  seemingly  contrary  to  reason, 
to  believe,  that  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  more  incomprehen- 
sible in  his  nature  than  in  his  promises  or  commands,  there 
may  be  three  persons,  as  it  is  to  believe,  that  a  man  who  is  in- 
stantly to  die  childless,  shall  have  a  numerous  issue ;  or  that 
the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  son  by  the  hands  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, can  be  most  highly  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  infinite 
goodness  ?  Surely  it  is  not.  Yet  we  see  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham, founded  on  the  promises  of  God,  and  his  obedience 
rendered  against  nature,  are  repeatedly  approved  of  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  case  where  reason 
is  utterly  lost,  ana  where  the  natural  law  is  directly  violated; 
and  why  approved  ?  but  because  it  was  God  who  promised 
and  can  perform  against  all  appearances  of  impossibility; 
and  God  who  commanded,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed  against 
every  tie  of  nature,  if  he  requires  it.  Abraham  believed 
that  which  to  common  sense  is  incredible;  trusted  in  an 
event  which  mere  reason  pronounces  impossible ;  performed 
an  action^  orvnlled  it, which  is  naturally  unlawful;  and  'his 
faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,'  because  he  be- 
lieved in  and  obeyed  God,  which  rendered  his  faith  rational, 
and  his  obedience  dutiful. 

Attend  to  this,  you  who  call  yourself  a  Christian,  and 
take  the  Bible  for  the  rule  both  of  your  faith  and  practice, 
but  'Jean,  nevertheless,  to  your  own  understanding,'  as  often 
as  that  sacred  book  appears  to  oppose  it.  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  warp  the  Bible  to  your  reason,  submit  your 
reason  to  the  Bible,  if  you  really  believe  it  to  be  the  word  of 
God.  Strain  not  for  interpretations.  Take  plain  assertions 
or  declarations  in  their  obvious  sense.  Consider  what  you 
read  as  a  revelation,  made  by  God,  who  knows  all  things,  to 
you  who  know  but  few  things,  and  those  perhaps  imper- 
fectly, thieit  you  may  bring  your  mind  to  this  short  infallible 
conclusion,  if  God  and  I  differ,  I  must  be  in  the  wrong. 
Prepare  your  ear  and  your  understanding  for  him  who  made, 
and  may  be  safely  trusted  with  both. 

*  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O:  earth,  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken;'  and* what  he  hath  spoken,  who  shall  ^isbe- 
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lieve  or  disobey?  Shall  opinion  dispute^  shall  prejudice 
contradict,  shall  passion  oppose,  or  reason  sit  in  judgment, 
on  his  words?  No,  'let  us  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
and  be  still,'  and  know  that  he  is  God  who  speaks.  '  Let  all 
the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.^  He  is  truth  itself,  and 
great  is  his  wisdom;  and  therefore  he  must  be  believed. 
His  justice  is  infinite,  his  power  boundless,  and  'with  him 
is  terrible  majesty ;'  and  therefore  he  must  be  obeyed.  '  Lo ! 
he  doth  send  forth  his  voice,  and  that  a  mighty  voice,'  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.  At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  our  ears 
have  nothing  to  do;  but  to  listen ;  nor  our  apprehensions, 
but  to  conceive  his  meaning ;  nor  our  reason,  but  to  believe 
in  the  wisdom,  truth,  and  goodness,  of  all  he  inculcates  or 
commands.  '  God  is  a  sun'  to  all  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
his  word  is  the  light  of  that  sun  to  us.  No  previous  opinions 
or  prejudices  must  be  suffered  so  much  as  to  twinkle  in  the 
eyes  of  our  judgment,  when  this  '  sun  of  righteousness  aris- 
eth'  upon  our  ininds.  No  wild  passions,  nor  inordinate 
affections,  nor  works  of  darkness,  must  presume  to  shew 
themselves  in  this  light.  No,  when  this  sun  ariseth,  let 
these  beasts  of  prey  and  violence  '  lay  themselves  down 
in  their  dens,'  till  they  are  so  tamed,  that  the  child  of  God 
can  lead  them. 

God  promised,  what  reason,  blind  unpenetrating  reason, 
deems  impracticable ;  but  Abraham  believed,  and  so  must 
we,  or  ^  we  tread  not  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham.'  Go4  commanded,  what  nature  deems  unjust  and 
cru^l ;  but  Abraham  obeyed,  and  so  must  we,  or  our  faith, 
if  we  have  any,  will  not '  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.' 
Let  us  therefore  believe,  as  he  did ;  for  after  all  the  my&- 
teriousness  of  some  things  which  we  ought  to  believe,  no- 
thing can  be  more  truly  rational.  Let  us  also  obey,  as  he  did ; 
for  howsoever  irksome  this  obedience  may  be  to  a  corrupt  and 
refractory  nature,  we  have  reason  to  know  it  is  our  highest 
wisdom  for  the  present,  and  vnll  prove  our  greatest  happi- 
ness at  the  last.  It  is  surely  no  great  thing,  after  all,  to 
submit  our  reason  so  miserably  mistaken,  and  so  shamefuUy 
erring,  almost  in  every  hour  of  our  lives,  to  infinite  unerring 
wisdom.  Neither  is  it,  if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter,  a 
very  great  thing  to  resign  all  we  have,  even  the  lives  of  our 
children,  or  our  own,  to  that  infinitely  gracious  B^m^^  >n\vo 
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hath  given  up  his  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  that 
we  may  escape  the  toiments  of  hell,  and  inherit  the  glories 
of  heaven.  If  any  man,  however,  thinks  this  is  too  much 
for  faith  to  believe,  or  for  duty  to  perform,  I  must  tell  him 
now,  and  God  will  tell  it  him  hereafter,  that  heaven  is  too 
good  for  him.  Let  us  therefore  believe,  with  all  our  under- 
standings, what  God  deelares,  and  obey,  with  all  our  hearts, 
what  God  commands ;  for  thus  to  believe  is  true  wisdom, 
though  we  can  by  no  means  account  for  the  matter  of.  our 
faith;  and  thus  to  obey  is  our  most  reasonable  service, 
though  it  should  bear  never  so  hard  on  our  corrupt  affec- 
tions. 

But  as  there  is  no  effectual  faith,  no  acceptable  obedi- 
ence, but  what  proceeds  from  thy  grace,  O  Fountain  of  all 
good ;  so  we  most  earnestly  beseech  thee,  to  teach  us  both 
to  believe  and  to  do  whatsoever  shall  be  most  pleasing  in 
thy  sight,  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer, 
to  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might, 
majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 

The  grace  of,  &lc. 
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DISCOURSE  XLIX- 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  liS  FAITH  IN  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 


Matt,  xxvih.  18 — 20. 

Jems  camCf  and  spake  unto  them,  saying ,  AU  power  is  given  unto  me  ik 
hepven  and  in  earth. 

Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  haptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  tftke  Son,  and  of  tfte  Holy  Ohost : 

Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you: 
qndf  h,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  these  words  of  our  blessed  Sayiour,  and  those  reported 

by  St.  Mark^  chap.  xvi.  15^16;  is  Contained  the  institution  of 

baptism ;  and  with  it  is  conveyed  to  a  thinking  reader^  but 

briefly  indeed,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  the  whole 

sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  words  in 

St.  Mark  are  these.y  He  said  unto  them  (the  eleven),  Go  ye 

into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature* 

He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he 

that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.' 

On  that  fulness  of  power,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial^ 
vrherewith  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  was  vested,  he 
founds,  you  see,  the  authority  whereby  he  institutes  this 
iioly  sacrament ;  and  you  will  soon  perceive  also,  that  any 
less  or  limited  power  had  been  insufficient  for  so  great  a 
purpose. 

It  is  likewise  plainly  apparent  from  the  words  repeated, 
that  this  institution  is  a  covenant;  for  salvation  is  promised 
t;o  every  man,  not  absolutely,  but  on  the  express  condition 
^f  his '  believing  and  being  baptized/  and  damnation  threat-^ 
^ned,  in  case  he  shall '  not  believe.' 

It  is  equally  manifest,  that  faith  is  not  more  necessarily 
required  of  all  Christians  as  a  condition  of  this  covenant, 
than  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  for  we  are  obliged 
^  to  observe  and  do  all  things  which  Christ  hath  commanded 
l^is  apostles.' 

On  the  terms  of  this  faith,  and  of  obedience  founded  on 
this  faith,  our  almighty  Master  promises^  to  be  with  \isltt% 
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church  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/  How  great 
the  benefits  of  his  gracious  presence  continually  youchsafed 
to  the  whole  church,  and  every  one  of  its  members,  must  be, 
is  easily  conceived  by  the  mind  of  a  true  believer.  *  With- 
out him  we  can  do  nothing/  nothing  at  least  that  is  good ; 
but  *  we  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth 
us/  and  '  whose  grace  is  sufficient  for  us/  If  he^  to  whom 
'  belongeth  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  be  with  us,  who 
shall  be  against  us  V  If  he  is  always  with  us,  then  of  neces- 
sity must  we  be  always  with  him,  and  in  him,  even  here,  al- 
though as  yet  contending  with  the  flesh;  and  hereafter, 
'  where  he  is,  there  shall  we  be  also,  partakers  of  his  holi- 
ness, of  his  inheritance,'  of  the  '  divine  nature,'  and  conse- 
quently of  that  rest,  that  peace,  that  joy,  that  crown,  which 
he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Such  are  the  pro<f 
mises,  and  such  the  part  of  God  in  this  covenant. 

A  commission  to  bestow  Christ,  and  impart  eternal  sal- 
vation, to  all  men,  requires,  you  see,  unlimited  power  and 
authority  in  him  who  grants  it.  None  but  the  Almighty 
can  either  forgive  us  our  sins,  or  fit  us  for  forgiveness.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is,  of  the  ever 
blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  that  we  are  commanded  to  be 
baptized,  or  received  into  that  covenant  of  mercy  and  peace 
which  Christ  hath  procured  for  us  by,  and  established  in, 
his  precious  blood,  which  he  therefore  calls  '  his  blood  of 
the  new  covenant/ 

Having  thus  a  little  opened  the  nature  of  baptism  from 
the  words  of  the  institution  itself,  I  intend  to  lay  out  the 
remainder  of  this  Discourse  entirely  on  the  form  prescribed 
by  our  Saviour  for  the  administration  of  this  sacrament, 
contained  in  these  particular  words,  ^  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  considered,  however, 
chiefly  as  applied  to  this  weighty  and  solemn  purpose  of 
the  covenant. 

In  order  to  awaken  those  who  hear  me  to  a  fair  and  dili- 
gent inquiry  into  the  true  import  or  meaning  of  the  words 
mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  shew  the  high  im- 
portance of  that  meaning,  be  it  what  it  will. 

After  observing  to  you,  that  some  men,  with  equal  im- 
and  absurdity,  regard  the  words  of  this  most  awful  in- 
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stitution  as  little  more  than  words,  and  a  mere  empty  form, 
it  will  be  proper  to  call  you,  who,  I  trust,  are  otherwise 
minded,  to  a  serious  and  respectful  consideration,  that  no 
terms  or  expressions  used  by  Christ  himself,  be  the  occa- 
sion what  it  will,  can  possibly  contain  any  thing  less  than 
the  most  important  meaning,  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  the  occasion,  calls  for;  and  that  still,  as  the  dig- 
nity of  the  occasion  rises,  so  the  importance  of  his  words, 
being  supposed,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be,  to  rise  in 
proportion,  demand  a  suitable  degree  of  attention  and  ve- 
neration from  all  who  hear  or  read  them. 

These  things  feelingly  laid  to  heart,  let  me  beseech  you, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider,  what  that  occasion  or  pur> 
pose  is,  to  which  the  words  are  applied. 

First,  They  are  applied  to  that  awful  covenant,  which 
contains  all  the  rules  whereby  we  are  to  think,  speak,  and 
act,  and  whereby  our  consciences  are  to  be  regulated, 
during  our  whole  lives.  Every  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  every  duty  of  the  Christian  life,  being  hereby 
bound  on  Qur  consciences  in  a  solemn  promise  made  to 
God  himself,  that  is,  by  a  deliberate  and  awful  vow,  we 
cannot  suppose  the  very  words,  which  on  God's  part  autho- 
rize this  covenant,  can  be  less  than  infinitely  important. 

Secondly,  The  words  are  applied  to  that  covenant  whereby 
all  men  are  to  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation, 
for  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  their  whole  lives ; 
and,  of  consequence,  whereby  they  are  to  be  adjudged  to 
eternal  happiness  or  misery.  No  words,  used  by  Christ 
on  such  an  occasion,  can  surely  be  of  less  than  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thirdly,  The  words  are  applied  as  the  essential  form, 
both  of  institution  and  administration  to  that  covenant  of 
mercy  and  peace  with  an  offended  God,  no  otherwise  to  be 
appeased,  which  was  obtained  by  the  reconciling  blood  of 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  himself.  If,  there- 
fore, justification  instead  of  guilt,  and. peace,  eternal  peace, 
instead  of  enmity  and  war,  with  Almighty  God,  can  give 
importance  to  the  covenant  itself,  the  covenant  must  un- 
doubtedly give  equal  importance  to  the  very  words  of  its 
institution. 
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Fourthly,  Those  other  words  of  our  Saviour,  which  ac- 
company these,  '  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
iiaved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned/  must 
unquestionably  impart  to  these  all  their  own  force  and  im- 
portance ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
faith  here  required  must  be  a  faith  in  the  meaning  of  these 
words  of  the  institution,  and  that  he  only  who  believes  in 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  he  must 
be  baptized,  can  be  saved. 

Not  only  the  strict  conjunction  of  this  declaration  with 
the  form  of  the  institution,  but  the  nature  also  of  the  thing, 
fully  proves  the  justness  of  this  assertion,  whether  we  con- 
sid^  L  use  made  of  the  form,  or  the  persons  mentioned 
therein.  If  the  very  form  itself,  whereby  all  the  benefits 
of  baptism  are  formally  granted,  is  not  believed,  those 
benefits  can,  in  no  sense,  be  expected,  a  disbelief  of  this 
being  the  same  as  a  renunciation  of  the  covenant.  Again, 
in  no  sense  can  any  hopes  of  pardon  or  salvation  be  enter- 
tained, without  a  firm  belief  in  the  persons,  whose  names, 
and  whose  joint  authority,  give  the  institution  itself  all  its 
force. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  any  thing,  but  so  far  as 
we  understand  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  so  baptized  as 
to  receive  a  title  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  all  Christians  must  know  who  the  Father  is, 
in  what  sense,  and  for  what  reason  they  are  baptized  in  his 
name ;  for  otherwise,  although  it  is  eternal  life  to  believe 
in  him,  they  cannot  possibly  believe  in  him  as  they  ought 
to  do.  Who  the  Son  is  they  ought  likewise  to  know,  not 
only  because  they  are  baptized  in  his  name,  but  because 
they  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  baptized  into  him,  that  is,  into 
his  body  the  church,  and  into  his  death.  He  who  knows 
not  these  things,  how  can  he  be  said  to  believe  in  the  Son  ? 
And  lastly,  who  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  every  Christian  ought 
to  know,  both  because  he  is  baptized  in  his  name,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  two  other  persons,  and  likewise  because 
it  is  '  by  him  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  of  Christ,* 
and  baptism  itself  can  avail  nothing,  if  it  is  not  the  true 
'  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  through  whose  sanctification  God 
hath  chosen  us  from  the  beginning  to  salvation.'  It  is  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Spirit,  sealed  to  us  in  baptism,  that  we 
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call  God  our  Father ;  and  therefore  no  man  can  rightly 
believe,  or  be  effectually  baptized,  without  knowing  who 
the  Holy  Spirit  is. 

.  If  the  apostles,  and  after  them  the  whole  Christian  mi- 
nistry, were  obliged  by  the  express  command  of  Christ  to 
'teach  all  nations/  and  then  (but  not  till  then)  ^  to  baptize  . 
them  i'  were  they  not,  of  all  things,  to  teach  them  what 
baptism  or  the  covenant  is,  what  it  is  into  which  they  were 
to  be  baptized,  and  who  they  are  in  whose  name  the  cove- 
nant is  granted,  and  to  whose  service  they  are  thereby  so 
solemnly  consecrated  and  sealed  ? 

But  farther,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  Christian 
to  know  only  that  the  'Father  is  he  from  whom  are  all 
things ;'  that  the  '  Son  is  he  by  whom  we  are  redeemed ;' 
and  the  '  Holy  Ghost  he,  by  whom  we  are  sanctified ;'  that 
is,  to  know  these  three  persons  in  their  offices  relative  to 
mankind ;  no,  the  Christian  ought  to  understand  in  what 
sense  it  is  that  baptism  is  instituted    and  administered 
jointly  in  the  name  of  all  the  three ;  whether,  as  they  are 
here  joined  together  without  any  marks  of  distinction,  he 
ought  to  believe  in  all  the  three  equally,  and  receive  the 
covenant  with  equal  respect  to,  and  trust  in,  all  the  three  ; 
whether  he,  in  effect,  covenants  by  baptism  with  one  only, 
or  three  parties ;  whether  he  is  to  worship  each  by  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  love,  and  dependence,  or  not ;  and  if  he  is, 
whether  he  ought  to  regard  one  of  them  only  as  God,  or  the 
three  as  three  distinct  Gods,  or  all  the  three,  as  consti- 
tuting one  only  God. .   And  the  reason  why  his  faith  ought 
to  be  built  on  no  less  knowledge  than  this,  is  plain,  not 
only  because  the  Scriptures  have  made  frequent  and  ample 
declarations  on  all  these  subjects,  for  his  information ;  but 
because,  without  knowing  these  things,  he  may  worship 
that  for  God,  which  is  but  a  creature,  or  treat  that  as  a 
creature  only,  which  is  really  God;  or  whether  he  is  to 
believe  in  one  only,  or  three  Gods,  may  be  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  know.     As  some  of  the  errors  just  now  mentioned 
are  most  abominably  idolatrous,  and  the  rest  horribly  pro- 
fane ;  and  as  either  the  one  sort  or  the  other  are  fitted  to 
lead  the  world  into  all  manner  of  wickedness ;  we  may 
conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word  of  God  must  be 
very  plain  and  determinate  on  such  subjects  \  and  vn  l\v& 
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next,  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  fairly  and  diligently 
to  examine  it,  in  order  to  a  thorough  information  in  points, 
wherein  the  whole  system  of  that  faith,  that  worship,  and 
that  obedience,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  our  baptismal 
vow,  is  founded. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  less  than  absolutely  necessary, 
that  all  Christians,  that  is,  all  who  by  baptism  take  oii 
them  the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  know  the  Fa- 
ther, from  whom  they,  the  whole  universe,  and  the  true 
religion  itself,  derive  their  very  being ;  that  all  Christians 
should  know  the  Son,  or  *  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  and 
that  they  should,  with  St.  Paul,  '  count  all  things  but  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord  ;*  and  that  all  Christians  should  know  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  whom  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  even  Christ  himself, 
wrought  all  their  miracles,  who  inspired  all  the  penmen  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  who,  by  his  grace,  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  the  whole  church,  finishes  the  great  work 
of  salvation. 

Having  said  enough  to  prove  the  importance  of  this 
knowledge,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to 
baptism  and  the  Christian  covenant,  it  is  now  time  to  shew, 
in  the  second  place,  what  it  is,  and  who  those  persons 
really  are,  in  whose  name  we  are  baptized. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  first  is  true,  real,  and 
eternal  God,  and  that  God,  or  the  divine  nature,  is  incom- 
preheusible.  But  whether,  either  the  second  or  the  third 
person,  is  as  truly  and  really  God,  or  not,  is  disputed. 

Had  nothing  farther  been  revealed  in  holy  Scripture  con- 
cerning these  two  persons  but  what  is  intimated  in  the  form 
of  baptism,  we  must  have  concluded,  that  as  to  the  mere 
act  of  covenanting,  we  ought  to  judge  the  authority  of  all 
the  persons  to  be  equal  in  that  act,  since  they  are  mentioned 
simply,  and  without  any  marks  of  distinction,  in  the  form  it- 
self. If  a  covenant  is  made  between  three  contracting  par- 
ties^ thus  simply  mentioned,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  single 
party  on  the  other,  the  last  will  never  be  able  to  see  any  rea- 
son in  such  covenant  for  his  depending  more  on  any  one  of 
the  three  for  the  performance,  than  on  the  other  two;  if 
this  covenant  is  a  voluntary  grant  given  in  the  joint  name  of 
all  the  three,  whereby  the  other  single  party  is  to  hold  a  va- 
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luable  title,  or  enjoy  considerable  privileges,  that  single 
party  thu^s  endowed,  will  never  be  able  to  see  any  reason, 
why  he  should  think  himself  more  obliged  in  gratitude  to 
love  any  one  of  the  three,  than  the  other  two.  And  far  the, 
if  in  consideration  of  this- tithe,  and  these  privileges,  he  is 
by  virtue  of  the  covenant  bound  to  any  services,  thus  sim- 
ply contracted  forin  behalf  of  all  the  three,  he  will  never  be 
able,  from  the  tenor  of  such  a  covenant,  to  see  a  reason,  why 
he  should  serve  or  obey  any  one  of  the  three  parties,  pre- 
ferably to  the  rest. 

This  reasoning  would  be  sound  and  just,  although  the 
covenant  should  run  plurally  in  the  names  of  three  persons 
granting  and  covenanting  on  the  one  part;  but  grows  still 
stronger  when  it  is  expressed  singularly  in  the  name  of  all 
the  three,  for,  in  this  case,  either  a  unity  of  nature  or  autho' 
rity,  or  rather  of  both,  as  it  is  irrational  and  impious  to  ad- 
mit the  one  in  this  case  without  the  other,  infers  a  unity  of 
gratitude,  love,  dependence,  and  obedience,  that  is,  one  wor- 
ship, due  from  the  other  covenanting  party,  to  all. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  authority  where- 
by we  are  baptized  into  this  covenant  is  one,  and  the  name 
also  whereinto  we  are  baptized  (such  is  the  expression  in 
the  original  Greek)  is  one  name,  so  consequently,  in  plain 
construction,  that  name  ought  to  stand  for  one  being,  that 
one  being  which  constitutes  the  first  and  second  persons, 
John  X.  30,  and  includes  the  third,  namely, '  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father,'  Matt,  x,  20,  and  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,'  Gal.  iv.  6, 
•  which  three  are  one,'  1  John  v.  7. 

If  therefore  the  Christian  covenant  is  the  gift  of  God, 
ivho  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  all  persons  who 
^re  baptized,  are  taught  by  the  form  of  the  covenant  itself, 
to  render  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
^n  equal  degree  of  dependence,  love,  and  obedience,  unless 
^hat  is  not  distinguished  in  the  form,  is  plainly  distin- 
guished elsewhere  in  the  word  of  God.  If  such  distinction 
IS  not  elsewhere  made,  it  will  follow  from  the  authoritative 
Form  of  the  covenant  itself,  given  by  God  himself,  either 
bhat  Uie  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are,  each  of  them,  true 
wid  real  God,  or  that  the  true  and  real  God  hath  solemnly 
authorized  the  worship  of  two  creatures  upon  a  level  with 
himself,  because,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  covenant. 
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the  dependence,  love,  and  obedience  contracted  for  in  that 
covenant,  must  be  equal  in  kind  and  degree,  must  be  the 
very  same,  and  must  be  the  highest  that  can  possibly  be 
paid,  inasmuch  as  they  are  confessedly  due  from  all  Chris* 
tians,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  itself,  to  the  true  and  real 
God.  To  ascribe  a  covenant  like  this  to  the  God  of  all  ma- 
jesty and  truth,  whereby  God  and  two  -creatures  are  to  be 
believed  in,  loved,  obeyed,  and  worshipped  on  a  level,  is,  I 
think,  as  high  an  instance  of  absurdity  and  blasphemy  in 
one,  as  the  enemy  of  God  could  inspire.  But,  to  avoid  the 
wickedness  of  supposing,  that  God,  contrary  to  his  own 
declaration,  hath  actually  ^  given  his  honour  to  another,*  to 
two  others,  to  two  creatures,  and  ^  commanded  all  men  to 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,*^  though 
infinitely  different  in  dignity  of  nature ;  it  will  be  our  busi- 
ness carefully  to  inquire,  whether  these  scriptural  expres- 
sions are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  common  obvious  sense  of 
the  words;  whether  the  terms,  ^  God,'  and  *  worship,'  when 
applied  to  the  Father  and  the  other  persons,  are  equivpqal ; 
and  whether  the  Father  hath  any  where  in  his  word, 
either  from  himself,  or  by  his  Son,  or  his  Holy  Spirit, 
taught  us  to  make  the  important  and  necessary  distinction 
between  his  own  divine,  and  their  created  natures,  and  be- 
tween the  love,  dependence,  and  worship,  which  we  ought 
to  pay  to  him  alone,  and  the  respect  he  allows  us  to  pay  to 
two  of  his  creatures  so  highly  dignified.  I  call  this  an  im- 
portant distinction,  because,  of  all  things,  we  ought  to  know 
the  object  of  divine  worship ;  and  I  call  it  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction, because,  without  it,  we  might  be  tempted  *  to  turn 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  to  worship  the  creature,'  ra- 
ther than  ^  the  Creator.'  Now  nothing  was  easier  than  for 
the  Scriptures  to  tell  us,  once  for  all,  that  although  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  set  forth  in  very  exalted  lights  by 
revelation,  yet  we  are  to  know,  that  neither  of  them  is  God, 
nor  to  be  worshipped  by  prayer  as  God;  or  at  least,  that 
they  are  but  inferior  delegated  Gods,  and  to  be  worshipped 
only  as  such,  only  as  mere  representatives  of  the  one  true 
and  supreme  God.  This  would  have  prevented  all  doubts 
and  disputes  on  the  most  important  point  by  far  of  our 
whole  religion ;  and  this,  I  say  it  again,  and  beg  it  may  be 
well  considered,  was  as  easy  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
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If  therefore  neither  the  second  nor  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity  is  God,  nor  to  be  worshipped  aa  true  and  real  God, 
the  Scriptures  must  roundly  and  plainly  tell  us  so,  or  they 
cannot  be  the  word  of  God,  for '  God  neither  deceiveth,  nor 
tempteth  any  man/  I  beg  it  may  be  faither  considered,  that 
as  mankind,  from  the  beginning,  and  throughout  all  ages, 
have  been  wonderfully  prone  to  worship  the  creature,  as  well 
as,  or  even  more,  than  the  Creator ;  and  as  God,  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  hath  left  no  expedient  unemployed  to  pre* 
vent  this  unhappy  and  damnable  apostacy  of  men;  we  might 
by  all  means  expect  to  iind  the  characters  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  supposing  them  only  creatures,  set  forth 
in  those  Scriptures  in  the  lowest  lights  their  real  natures 
could  with  truth  admit  of,  rather  than  in  such  ,as  are  too 
high.  Yet  here,  in  the  very  institution  of  baptism,  in  the 
solemn  form  of  the  new  covenant,  in  that  strict  and  guarded 
form  of  words  which  introduces  us  to,  and  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  set  forth  as  equal  with  tlie 
Father,  equal  in  authority,  equal  in  their  respective  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  consequently  as 
equal  objects  of  our  faith,  our  gratitude,  our  love,  and  our 
adoration ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  are  frequently 
styled  GodT 

But  if,  after  all,,  there  is  any  room  left  for  doubt  about 
this  matter,  to  the  Scriptures  at  large  we  ought  to  go  for 
the  farther  explanation  of  a  form  so  short,  that  we  may  see, 
whether  their  Divine  Author  hath  therein  actually  repre- 
sented the  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  one  only  God ;  or  given  us  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
in  baptism  covenanted  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  eternal 
salvatron,  equally  with  God  and  two  creatures,  with  the  one 
only  infinite  Being,  and  two  infinitely  inferior  beings,  and 
that  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  himself. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  to  every  Deist,  and  in- 
deed to  every  thinking  Christian,  that  God  could  not  possi- 
bly have  done  the  latter ;  and  his  word,  if  candidly  consulted, 
will  glaringly  prove,  he  hath  actually  done  the  former. 

We  shall  readily  own  indeed,  that  Christ  frequently 
speaks  of  himself,  and  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostles  as  subor- 
ainate,  and  in  some  sense,  inferior  to  the  Father.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  he  is 
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only  subordinate,  as  every  son  should  be  to  his  father,  and 
only  inferior  in  respect  to  his  human  nature.  This  bath 
been  a  thousand  times  fully  proved  ;  but  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, that  it  needs  no  proof. 

We  likewise  as  freely  confess,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  with  marks  of  subordina- 
tion, as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  as  not  speaking 
of  himself,  but  speaking  whatsoever  he  hearelh,  and  as  taking 
that  which  belongetli  to  Christ,  and  shewing  it  unto  the  dis- 
ciples. That  these  things  derogate  by  no  means  from  his 
nature,  but  only  shew  that  he  acts  voluntarily  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Father,  the  fountain  of  the  Godhead,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  proprietor,  by  right  of  purchase,  of  all  things, 
bath  been  often  clearly  proved;  though  here  again  I  venture 
to  say,  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  proof;  for. 

In  respect  both  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  first,  that  the  holy  Scripture  nowhere  denies 
either  of  them  to  be  God;  and  secondly,  that,  in  many 
places,  it  affirms  each  of  them  to  be  God.  If  that  can  be 
made  appear,  then  it  will  follow,  that  no  obscure  or  indirect 
expression,  though  found  in  the  same  Scriptures,  can  be  so 
interpreted,  as  to  prove  either  of  them  not  to  be  God,  in 
contradiction  to  the  plain  and  positive  affirmations  of  God ; 
it  will  also  from  hence  appear,  that  the  equality  wherewith 
they  seem  to  be  proposed  in  the  form  of  baptism,  is  a  true 
and  real  equality,  both  of  nature  and  authority.  If  it  shall 
likewise  be  proved,  that  the  word  of  God  denies  the  being 
of  any  God,  or  any  object  of  divine  worship,  but  one,  whom 
mankind  may  fall  down  before,  and  to  whom  they  may  offer 
sacrifice  or  prayer  ;  then  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  three  distinct 
Gods,  but  one  only  God;  and  lastly,  it  will  necessarily  follow 
from  the  express  affirmation  of  God,  and  from  his  positive 
institution  of  baptism,  that  we  are  consecrated,  in  that  so- 
lemn sacrament,  to  the  service  of  the  ever  blessed  and  holy 
Trinity,  by  faith  in  a  mystery  which  we  may  easily  under- 
stand, so  far  as  it  is  proposed  to  our  apprehensions,  but  can 
never  account  for,  because  the  divine  nature  is  incompre- 
hensible to  all  created  minds.  Whosoever  hath  so  much 
sense,  not  to  say  modesty,  as  to  confess  that  God  is  incom- 
prehensible to  his  mind,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  a  conse- 
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uent  confession^  that  there  'may  be  some  distinction  in 
Sod^  whereto  the  personal  distinction  among  men  bears  a 
ast  analogy  or  resemblance;  nay,  and  that  if  a  man,  as  the 
scripture  tells  us,  is  made  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  God, 
nd  if  in  each  man,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  there 
ire  a  bodily  and  vegetative  natare,  enlivened  by  two  souls, 
n  animal  and  a  rational,  united  into  one  person;  there 
nay  be  in  God  three  distinct  persons,  or,  which  is  the  same 
hing  in  respect  to  our  faith,  a  distinction  like  that  between 
hree  men,  without  affecting  in  the  least  the  unity  of  the 
>ne  indivisible  divine  nature. 

Now  if  the  Scriptures  any  vehere  deny  the  Son  or  the 
loly  Ghost  to  be  God,  let  the  opposers  of  their  divinity 
hew  the  passage,  and  we  have  done;';  but  this  is  impossible. 

On  the  contrary,:that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Son  as 
^od,  is  manifest,  and  the  Arians  do  npt,  cannot  deny  it.  St. 
*aul  says,  Rom.  ix,  5,  *  he  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.' 
t.  John  calls  him,  the  'Word,'  and  says,  i.  1,  'the  Word 
'as  God.'  Christ,  John  viii .  58,  calls  himself  *  Jehovah,*  and 
I  the  first  of  the  Revelations  saith, '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
le  first  and  the  last/  Now,  as  none  but  one  can  say  this, 
e  who  says  it  here,  must  be  the  same  with  him  who  says^ 
saiah  xliv.  6, '  lam  the  first  and  the  last,  and  beside  me 
lere  is  no  God.  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father; 
f  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Ihrist,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him,'  1  Cor.  viii.  6;. 
ut  then  this  One  God  is  the  only  Lord,  and  this  one  Lord 
be  only  God ;  for  Moses,  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  Christ,  Mark 
ii.  29,  say  alike  to  Jews  and  Christians,  *Hear,  O  Israel; 
be  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.' 

This  text,  wherein  St.  Paul  distinguishes  between  the 
•"ather,  who  is  one  God,  and  the  Son,  who  is  one  Lord, 
^ives  no  true  occasion  to  the  Arian  of  that  triumph  which 
le  makes  in  his  application  of  it;  If  the  Father  is  called 
►ne  God^  though  without  an  article  in  the  Greek  before  flc 
Icoc*  and  the  Son,  one  Lord,  without  an  article  before  etc 
rvpcoCf  we  claim  no  advantage  from  it;  but  do  believe  the 
Father  to  be  the  one  God,  and  the  Son  to  be  the  on^  Lord^: 
'or  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Lord ;  nay,  we  go  farther; 
md  allow,  that  the  Father  is  peiculiarly  here  styled,  the  one 
Grod,  and  the  Son,  as  peculiarly,  the  one  Lord.     But  wbe- 
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tber  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  hereby  contradtstinguiahed 
from  each  other,  so  as  that,  Qegattvely,  the  Father  is  not 
Lord,  noirthe  Son  God,  in  the  same  sense  of  God  and  Lord, 
is  the  question  which  must  be  decided  by  other  places  of 
Scripture ;  and  others  there  are  many,  wherein  the  Father 
is  called  Lord,  and  the   Lord,  and  the  one  Lord;    and 
wherein  the  Son  is  called  God,  the  God,  and  the  one  God. 
'Who  is  God,  or  Elohim,  save  the  Lord  or  Jehovah?'  saith 
David,  Psalm  xviii*  31 ;  the  answer  is,  and  must  be,  none^ 
no  being.    '  The  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  np^in 
the  earth  beneath  :  there  is  none  else,  no  other  God.     So 
then,  the  one  Lord  is  the  one  God/    This  is  the  language 
of  both  Testaments,  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  gospel, 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  places,  where  the 
great  Being  is  called  the  Lord  God,  and  often  in  direct 
distinction  from  all  other  beings.    This  blasphemous  e&a-* 
tradistinction  is  wholly  taken  away  by  our  blessed  Saviour,. 
Mark  xii.  29,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  4,' in  answer  to  one  of  tb^ 
scribes,  who  asked  him  this  important  question, '  Wluish  is 
the  first  commandment  of  all  V  Ghrist  says,  '  The  first  of  cdL 
the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  Cbd  is 
one  Lord :'  and,  ver.  30,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  ihy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  command^ 
ment.'    And,  ver.  31,  'The  second   is  like.  Thou   shallt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  there  is  none  other  com^ 
mandment  greater  than  these.     On  these  two  command-*- 
ments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  Matt.  xx».  40l 
In  this  great  and  signal  passage,  the  summary  of  law  and 
gospel,  wherein  the  foundation-stone  of  all  religion  and  mo- 
rality is  laid,  wherein  the  two  objects  of  all  love,  and  con- 
sequently the  sole  object  of  all  acceptable  adoration,  is  fixed 
and  precisely  determined,  wherein  distinctions,  if  at  alt  re* 
quisite,  become  absolutely  necessary,  no  distinction  between 
the  Lord  and  the  God  is  made,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  one 
Lord  is  made  the*  same  with  the  one  God,  and  the  Lordouv 
God  is  set  forth  to  us  as  the*  one  only  Lord,  the  one  ««ily 
self-existent  Being,  or  Jehovah,  the  one  only  Lord  or  power, 
to  whom  all  love  and  obedience  is  due.     If  then  Christ  is 
peculiarly  styled  the  one  Lord,  as  the  Arian  acknowledges, 
nay,  insists  he  is,  by  St.  Paul,  what  hinders  the  same  Arian 
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from  confessing,  that  Cbrist  is  the  one  God^  since  the  law, 
the  gospel,  and  Christ 'himself,  have  said  it?  conceit  and 
blindness. 

A  cloud  of  other  passages  might  be  cited  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  any  one  of  these  had  been  enough. 

Indeed  his  saying,  as  he  does  at  the  institution  of  bap-: 
tism,  that  'all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto 
him,'  is  sufficient  to  prove  his  divinity ;  for  if  all  power  is 
given  him  as  an  only  son,  and  as  the  son  of  man,  by  the 
Father,  and  we  therefore  conclude  him  in  some  sense  sub- 
ordinate, we  must  thence  also  conclude  him  truly  God,  for 
otherwise  he  oould  not,  in  any  sense,  become  aknighty. 
This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened,  by  the  words  with 
which  he  finishes  the  institution,  '  Lo,  I  ^m  with  you  to  the 
end  of  the  world,'  where  he  evidently  sets  himself  for<^  as 
the  Jehovah,  the  one  necessarily  and  self-existent  Being,  as 
well  as  in  the  eighth  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John^ 
ivhere  hesaith, '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ;'  for  no  other,  but 
ibe  one  self-existent  Being,  can  properly  and  truly  speak  of 
liimself  in  the  present  tense,  as  having  heretofore  been,  and 
a&  hereafter  to  be.    Well,  surely  may  we  be  baptized  in  the 
nafiae  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  «ince  ther^y  the  'devil  or  enemy 
is  ca^  out,'  Mark  xvi.  17,  'remission  of  sins'  preached, 
Luke  xxiv.  47, '  and  salvation  given,  with  an  exclusion  to  all 
other  names  under  heaven,'  Acts  iv.  12. 

That  the  same  Scriptures  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
God,  is  also  manifest ;  for,  although  none  but  God  is  eternal, 
yet  the  thiid  person  is  called,  Heb.  ix.  14, 'the  eternal  Spi- 
xit.'  The  Psalmist  believed;, him  to  be  omnipresent;  for  he 
8a3rB>^pe&king  to  God,  Psalm  cxxxix.  7, '  Whither  shall  I  go 
jQrom  thy  spirit?'  He  is  called  '  the  power  of  the  Highest,' 
littke  L  35.  '  All  Scripture,^  we  know,  '  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,'  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  who  must  therefore  be  the  HoJy 
Ghost,  because  Hhe  holy  men  of  God,'  who  penned  the 
Scriptures,  'spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
2  Pet.  i.  21.  And  Zacharias  c^Us  him,  who  spake  by  these 
penman  or  prophets,  'the  Lord  God  of  Israel,' Luke  i.  68 
— ^70.  '  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost,'  says  St.  Paul, '  l^y  Isaias 
the  prophet^'  and  then  quotes  a  passage  >from  Isaiah,  wherein 
the  speaker  is  called  '  the  Lord'  by  Isaiah,  and  'the  Lord 
<or  Jehovah)  of  (hosts  by  the  Seraphim.'    St.  Paul,  calls  all 

d2 
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Christians  the  ^  temples  of  the  living  God/  because '  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  dwelleth  in  them/  2  Cor.  vi.  16^  compared  with 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  and  with  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  where  our  body  is 
called  *  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelleth  in  us/. 
St.  Peter  says, '  Ananias  in  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
had  lied  to  God/  Acts  v.  3,  4.  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  IS— 
17«  descanting  on  Exod.  xxxiv.  34,  calls  the  Lord,  or  only 
God,  there  spoken  of,  '  the  Spirit,'  whose  ^  ministration/  be 
says,  'is  glorious/  If  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,  then  the  Spirit 
is  that  Lord,  and  the  one  only  God,  for  '  to  us  there  is  but 
one  God,'  and  '  one  Lord,'  as  I  have  already  observed  to  yoti 
from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  former  epistle  to  these 
Corinthians. 

.  Now,  the  one  God  is  the  one^only  Lord,  and  the  one 
Lord  is  the  one  only  God,  as  you  have  just  now  heard  from 
the  words  of  Moses  quoted  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  This  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  words  of  David,  who  expressly  calls 
*  the.Spirit  the  God  of  Israel,'  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2, 3.  *  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  spake  by  me ;  the  God  of  Israel  said.'  Well 
surely  may  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or 
Spirit,  since  Christ  himself  was  baptized  by  him,  Mark  i.  10; 
since  'without  his  baptisnfi  we  cannot  enter  into  heaven/ 
John  iii.  5;  and  since  '  by  this  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body/  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  namely,  the  body  or  church  of 
Christ,  ver.  27.* 

♦  From  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  verse  inclusive,  of  the  fortieth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  as  the  whole  passage  stands  in  the  Hebrew  and  our  English  version,  a  full 
and  clear  proof,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  might  be  drawn,  did  not  the  Septoagbt 
and  St.  Paul  seem  to  oppose  it.  In  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  prophecy,  im- 
mediately after  expressly  calling  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  God,  and  describing  his 
future  office  as  the  great  Shepherd,  God,  by  his  prophet,  saith, '  Who  hath  meaiuied 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  &c.  1  Who 
hath  directed  the  Spirit  (nrj  Ruah)of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught 
him,  &C.'!  Behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,  &c.  All  natknu 
before  him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him,  or  in  his  presence,  less  than 
nothing.'  From  these  awful  and  emphatical  questions  God  draws  this  condosion ; 
'  To  whom  tlien  will  ^e  liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?' 
that  is,  since  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  and  greatness,  how 
can  you  think  of  representing  God  b^  images,  or  comparing  any  thing  to  him  ?  From 
hence  God  proceeds  to  expostulate  with  mankind :  '  Have  ye  not  known,  &t.?  Hare 
ye  not  understood  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  ^c.  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 
them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  eqnal  ? 
suth  the  Holy  One.'  The  reasonmg,  we  see,  turns  alike  on  the  Spirit,  and  on  God, 
therefore  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  Spirit  must  be  inconclusive,  if  the  Spirit  is 
not  God. 

But  St.  Paul,  quoting  a  small  part  of  this  passage  from  the  Septuagint,  saith, 
Rom.  Ki.  34, '  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
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In  these^  and  other  the  like  passages  of  Scripture^  divi- 
nity is  both  directly  and  by  necessary  consequence  ascribed 
to  the  second  and  third  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  And 
yet  the  same  Scriptures  sufficiently  assure  us,  there  is  but 
one  God,  who  is  the  6ole  object  of  that  divine  worship^  to 
which  those  Scriptures  allow  any  toleration, 

*  Is  there^  saith  the  Lord/  Isa.  xlv.  5, 6,  'a  God  besidei& 
me  ?  yea,  there  is  no  God,  I  know  not  any.  I  am  the  Lord^ 
and  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God  besides  me :  that 
they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  from  the  west, 
that  there  is  none  besides  me ;  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else.  I  am  he ;  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  la&t.'  Isa. 
xlviii.  12.  'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the 
last,  besides  me  there  is  no  God.  Unto  thee  (Israel)  it  was 
shewed,'  saith  Moses,  Deut.  iv.  35, '  that  thou  mightest  know, 
that  the  Lord  he  is  God,  there  is  none  ehe  besides  him.  I, 
>  .  .  .       ■  ' 

seUor?'  and  1  Cor.  ii.  16, '  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  I«ord,  that  he  may 
nstruct  him/  or  rather, '  that  shall  instruct  him?*  By  this  means  the  sense  seems 
•x>  be  considerably  different  from  that  which  is  universally  understood  to  be  con«. 
ained  in  the  Hebrew.  Be  the  sense,  however,  of  the  passages  what  it  will,  it  must 
inquestionably  be  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew;  for  here  the  xloly  Ghost,  citing  the 
^ptaagint  version,  confirms  its  rectitude,  and  is  himself  an  infallible  interpretef  to 
IS.  "Eyvotf  hath  known,  and  vovv  mind,  are  the  only  words,  which  appear  to  break 
n  on  this  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Grotius  hath  observed  on 
[saiah  xl.  13,  that  probably  the  Septuagint,  by  lyvw,  meant  scire  fecit,  made  ta 
(now,  adding  his  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  used  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  and 
hat  what  follows  in  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  and  we  may  say  too,  in  that  of  St. 
Paol,  explains  the  word  in,  or  rather  restrains  it  to  this  sense,  for  even  the  apostle 
iubjoins,  *  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?'  On  the  word  veuv,  mind,  a  still  farther 
»ccasion  of  doubting  may  be  takenj  as  mind  and  spirit  seem  here  to  differ  in  signifi- 
ration.  But  I  would  ask,  wherein  do  the  spirit  and  ^lind  of  the  Lord,  or  God,  d^er? 
Ire  they  not  one  and  the  same  1  And  may  not  this  word  have  been  used  here  by 
he  Septuagint  and  St.  Paul,  instead  of  Trveu/ua,  with  an  eye  to  the  third  person  iff  the' 
Platonic  Trinity,  as  well  as  >ioyot  is  used  by  St.  John  in  regard  to  the  second  ?  St. 
Paul's  introduction  of  these  words,  and  the  context  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
>articularly , '  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?'  and  the  words,  *■  or  who  hath  first  given' 
o  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  untp  him  again  ?'  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Ma- 
luscript,  but  not  in  the  coniraon  copies,  seem  to  favour  that  construction.  'Eyvu  ywf, 
a  his.  application  of  them  to  the  Corinthians,  may  bear  either  sense,  perhaps  may 
equire  both.  He  says  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  knowing  the  things  of  God,. 
IS  dwelling  in  us  and  teaching  us  those  things,  that  nothing  can  be  more  natural, 
han  to  translate  vovv  by  spirit.  Were  we  nevertheless  to  understand  the  apostle  as 
aying  nothing  in  either  of  these  places,  but  what  the  English  translation  plainly  and 
limplj  intimates,  we  must  acknowledge  the  accommodation  here  is  not  greater  than 
n  some  other  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  are  cited  in  the  New.  Neither, 
if  tor  all,  interpret  these  words  as  you  will,  can  that  interpretation  destroy  the  force 
Uid  tenor  of  my  argument,  built  on  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  wherein  so  much  is  said, 
Dver  and  above  these,  of  the  spirit  or  mind  of  the  Lord,  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
CTeatness,  and  wherein  the  argument  drawn  from  those  attributes  concludes  as  di- 
rectly for  the  impossibility  of  representing  God  by  images,  as  if  God'  had  been  put 
Tor  mind,  or  spirit,  in  the  thirteenth  verse,  that  we  cannot,  without  the  \m^\Q.V^  <Ai 
Bdinitting  a  solecism  in  God's  own  words,  avoid  the  foice  o{  tV\c  piooi. 
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even  I^  saith  the  Lord/  Deut.xxxii.39/am  he,  and  there  is 
no  God  with  me/  that  is, '  no  other  God. 

Nor  can  there  be  with  us,  i(  we  are  truly  Christians ;  for 
St.  Paul  says,  '  to  us,  there  is  but  one  God/  1  Cor*  viii.  6. 
And  our  blessed  Saviour,  quoting  the  law.  Matt.  iy.  10, 
saith,  '  Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written.  Then  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve/ 
pursuant  to  the  first  commandment ;  whereon  all  religion 
and  morality  are  founded,  and  wherein  the  same  Lord  or 
God  saith, '  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before  me/  . 

Since,  therefore,  the  Father  is,  on  all  hands^  acknow- 
ledged to  be  God;  since  the 'Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
plainly  spoken  of  in  holy  Scripture  as  God ;  since  there  is 
but  one  only  God,  one  only  object  of  divine  faith,  worship, 
and  obedience ;  and  since  here  in  the  form  of  baptism  the 
Father>  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  proposed,  without 
any  distinction,  as  equal  authors  and  parties  to  the  covenant, 
and  as  equal  objects  of  our  faith,  love,  dependence,  and  obe- 
dience ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  that  one  only  God,  one,  not  only  in  name, 
authority,  and  testimony,  but  in  nature  and  substance  also; 
for  each  is  God,  and  there  is  but  one  God,  'who  is  a  jealous 
God,  and  giveth  not  his  glory,*  the  peculiar  glory  of  bis 
divinity  and  worship/  to  another/ 

But  the  Arians  and  Socinians  tell  us,  the  word,  God,  in 
Scripture,  hath  several  meanings.  ^  Two  or  three,  we  confess, 
it  hath,  for  it  is  applied  to  the  true  God,  to  potentates,  and 
to  falde  gods.  But  can  these  men  shew  us,  that  it  is  applied 
in  two  infinitely  different  meanings,  that  is,  that  it  signifies 
indifferently,  either  the  one  infinite  eternal  God,  or  a  finite 
and  bounded  creature;  when  it  signifies  the  object  of  our 
adoration?  They  do,  indeed,  impiously  attempt  to  shew 
this,  and  in  so  doing,  only  attempt  to  shew,  that  God  pre- 
varicates with  the  world  on  the  very  firist  article  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  equivocates  even  on  his  own  name ;  the  former, 
in  the  words  of  a  covenant  of  his  own  solemn  proposing  to 
all  mankind ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  first  commandment,  and 
in  numberless  other  passages  of  his  word.  What  success 
they  have  had,  I  leave  it  to  the  knowing ;  or  what  success 
they  ought  to  have  had,  I  leave  it  to  every  plain  and  honest 
Christian  to  judge. 
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It  is  now  to  be  observed,  that  the  Christian  religion,  and 

the  Christian,  covenant,  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing; 

that  the  whole  of  this  religion,  the  whole  body  of  our  faith, 

by  which  alone  we  can  be  saved,  is  virtually,  or  by  necessary 

consequence,  comprehended  in  the  form  prescribed  for  bap* 

tiism,  6r  the  ratification  of  this  covenant  j  for  he  who  believes 

in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  mi:U3t  believe  in  what 

^ch  hath  done,  said,  or  suffered,  for  his  salvation ;  that 

there  is  no  difference  between  knowing  God,  as  he  is  revealed 

to  us  in  his  word,  and  knowing  his  revealed  religion;  and 

that  therefore,  as  Christianity  is  the  only  true  religion,  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  here  laid  down  from  Scripture, 

must  be  the  only  true  Christianity;  or  else  we  covenant  in 

baptism  for  something  different  from  Christianity,  or  only 

for  a  part  of  it ;  and  covenant  by  our  faith,  and  on  our  vows> 

for  the  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  for  eternal  life,  with  «ome 

one  else  than  God.     Let  the  Arian  answer  for  this,  if  he 

can,  to  his  friend  the  JDeist,  and  if  he  satisfies  him,  we  pro* 

mise  to  be  satisfied  too.     But  let  no  set  of  men  who  call 

themselves  Christians,  contrive    systems  of  Christianity, 

and  carry  on  argumente  within  the  church,  which  in  their 

consciences  they  know,  every  one  without  must  condemn 

a9  gross  nonsense,  or  something  worse. 

What  then  is  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  a  covenant  granted 
ty,  and  made  with,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,, 
-^hereby  all  we  ought  to  dread  may  be  averted,  and  all  we 
ought  to  desire  ^obtained,  on  condition  of  our  faith  in,  and 
obedience  to,  the  Holy  Trinity?  and  is  all  Christianity,  or 
the.  whole  of  x>ur  religion^  summed  up  in  a  faith  placed  for- 
mally and  equally  on  the  one  eternal  God,  and  two  infinite* 
]y  inferior  beings,  and  in  an  obedience,  rendered  due  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  the  only  Qod,  and  two  creatures?  If  ours  ia 
the  only  religion  that  seems  to  recommend  itself  to  the  as* 
sent  6f  a  rational  man  by  the  genuine  signs  of  divine  truth; 
and  if  this  religion,  closely  examined  in  its  great  essential, 
proves  itself  thus  essentially  absurd  and  impious  'y  most  not 
the  Arian  become  a  Deist,  and  that  Deist  an  Atheist  ?  Rea- 
son, thus  setting  out,  knows  not  where  to  stop  in  the  shock- 
ing progress.  Let  the  world  think  what  it  will  of  our  reli- 
SioJi,  it  consists  in  a  belief  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  as  one  only  God,  one  only  object  of  love,  de- 
pendence^ and  obedience,  that  is  of  divine  worship. 

The  great  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  redemption,  as 
voluntarily  wrought  by  Christ  in  the  sucrifice  of  his  blood, 
and  of  sanctification,  as  voluntarily  wrought  in  us  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  call  upon  the  grateful  heart 
for  the  utmost  returns  of  love  and  trust;  these  doctrines, 
every  where  so  strongly  inculcated  by  the  word  of  God, 
prove  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  truly  God ;  for, 
surely,  if  they  thus  freely  concur  in  the  blessed  work  of  our 
eternal  salvation,  we  ought  in  gratitude  to  love  each  of  them 
as  much  as  the  Father,  that  is,  with  all  our  hearts,  with  all 
our  souls,  and  with  all  our  strength;  and  being  baptized 
into  the,name  of  each,  as  the  uncompelled  author  of  our  sal- 
vation, we  ought  to  trust  to  each  for  the  performance  of 
every  thing  promised  us  in  the  covenant,  as  well  as  to  the 
Father.     Now,  is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  God,  who  every 
where  takes  such  infinite  care  to  guard  against  the  worship- 
of  the  creature,  should  authorize  us  by  the  very  form  of  the 
covenant,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  redemption  and  sancti* 
fication,  and  by  the  concurring  tenor  of  almost  the  whole 
Scriptures,  to  love,  trust  in,  and  adore,  two  creatures,  as 
entirely,  as  ardently  as  himself?     No,  it  is  impossible ;  it  is 
hideous  and  blasphemous  to  suppose  it.     Hear,  O  Christian, 
the  '  Lord  thy  God  is,'  not  only  '  one  God  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,'  but  also  'one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things,'  and  into  whom  you  are  baptized  ;  and 
^  that  one  Spirit  who  taketh  away  the  vail  of  darkness'  by  his 
inspirations,  to  whom  you  '  owe  all  your  Christian  liberty, 
and  by  whom  ye  are  all  baptized  into  one  body  of  Christ.' 

Isi  therefore,  your  love  and  confidence  to  be  divided  ? 
God  forbid.  These  three  are  one;  one,  not  only  in  nature 
and  substance,  but  likewise  in  love,  in  mercy,  in  truth,  to- 
wards you.  He  is  one  God  who  hath  created,  redeemed,  and 
sanctified  you,  and  into  whom  ye  are  baptized.  Him  bless, 
him  adore,  as  not  more  mystical  and  incomprehensible  in 
his  nature,  than  in  his  love. 

If  you  are  a  truly  rational  man,  you  cannot  make  a  diffi- 
culty in  believing  the  most  mysterious  doctrine  on  the  a.u- 
thority  of  his  word,  for  you  know  he  is  truth  itself.     This  I 
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say  to  you  the  rather  because  he  hath  used  you  to  myste- 
ries, by  giving  you  a  nature  exceedingly  mysterious,  and  by 
placing  you  here  in  a  system  of  inysteries.  You  sfee,  you 
breathe,  you  eat,  you  drink,  you  live  on,  nothing  but  myste- 
ries ;  mysteries,  every  one  of  them,  as  hard  to  be  accounted 
for  or  comprehended  as  the  Trinity.  While  he  gives  a  dig- 
nity to  your  nature  by  thus  feeding  and  surrounding  you 
with  wonders,  remember,  he,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  means,  preaches  humility  to  your  bounded  understand- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  hath  made  it  impossible  for  you  to 
comprehend,  either  what  you  yourself  are,  or  how  you  are 
subsisted. 

Can  you,  after  all  this,  stumble  at  any  thing  merely  mys- 
terious in  regard  to  his  nature,  who  is  altogether  mysteri- 
ous and  incomprehensible  to  the  highest  angel  of  light?    Is 
it  harder  for  your  reason  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  than  it  was  for  that  of  Abraham  to  believe^ 
that  he  should  have  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  son  Isaac 
after  he  had  put  him  to  death,  when  he  was  yet  unmarried 
and  childless?     Or  is  it  harder  for  you,  in  consequence  of 
your  faith  in  the  Trinity,  to  submit  your  inordinate  affections 
to  the  several  precepts  of  the  gospel;  in  order  to  eternal  life, 
than  it  was  for  Abraham  to  give  up  his  parental  affection, 
pursuant  to  the  divine  command,  and  slay  his  ison  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  distant,  and  probably  incomprehensible, 
prospect  of  having  an  itmumerable  issue  by  a  son  at  that  in- 
stant to  be  cut  off?     Consider,  if  you  cannot  follow  Abra- 
ham, although  at  so  great  a  distance,  in  bis  faith,  you  cannot 
follow  him  in  his  practice,  the  effect  of  that  faith ;  and  if 
you  can  neither  imitate  the  faith  nor  works  of  Abraham,  you 
cannot  be  one  of  his  children,  who  is  the  father  of  all  the 
faithful ;  nor  can  you  be  gathered  into  his  bosom,  when  you 
leave  this  world. 

Consider  this,  and  God  give  you  understanding  in  all 
things,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  to  whom,  in  the 
unity  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  be  all  might,  majesty, 
dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  L. 

[preached  ON  EAfTBH  SUNDAY.] 

CHRISTIAN   FAITH   DEMONSTRATED   BY  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 


Acts  xvii.  31. 

He  ktLth  ttppohUed  admyinthe  whkk  IkwUl judge  the  world  in  righteaus- 
meu,  By  tkat  man  wham  he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  aesur- 
amee  unie  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

Two  things  are  more  especially  observable  in  these  worda, 
firsty  that  God  will,  at  a  certain  time,  known  only  to  htm- 
aelC  try  and  pass  sentence  on  all  men  by  his  Son  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  secondly,  that  sufficient  assurance  of  this  his 
intention  hath  been  published  to  all  men  by  the  resurrec- 
t^n  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  As  to  the  rewards  or  punish- 
ments to  which,  on  that  occasion,  we  shall  be  doomed,  they 
are  represented  ia  many  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  terms 
expressive  of  somewhat  inconceivably  desirable  or  dreadful, 
which  is  never  to  have  an  end. 

It  would  not  only  prevent  all  possibility  of  virtue,  but 
throw  every  community  into  confusion,  were  each  man 
tried,  sentenced,  and  rewarded,  or  punished,  immediately 
upon  every  good  or  evil  action.  In  all  kingdoms  and  com- 
munities, therefore,  stated  times  are  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  ^  In  the  kingdom  of  God  particularly,  men  are 
suffered  to  live  such  lives  as  they  think  fit,  with  very  mo- 
derate temporal  encouragements  to  virtue,  and  discourage- 
ments to  vice ;  and  sometimes,  in  appearance,  the  contrary, 
till  death  finishes  their  state  of  trial.  After  this,  assurance 
is  giv.en,  that  they  shall  be  raised  again  to  life,  as  Christ 
was,  and  shall  all  appear  before  his  judgment-seat,  that 
every  '  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.' 

This  is  the  great  assize  of  God's  kingdom,  wherein  all 
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men  shall  be  tried  by  unerring  wisdom,  sentenced  by  divine 
justice,  and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  their  deeds. 
The  good  man  under  oppression  may  think  it  long  to  wait 
till  that  day  for  justice ;  btit  this  he  is  to  consider  as  the 
trial  of  his  faith,  and  the  exercise  of  his  patience.  .The 
bad  man  may  encourage^  himtelf  in  his  wickedness  by  the 
distance  of  iJiat  time  f  but' '  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  short ;'  for,  at  most,  it  can  last  no  longer  than- his 
life;  and  what  will  that  be  to  the  length  of  his  punishment? 
God  in  his  wisdom  defers  the  reward  of  the  good^  that  his 
virtue  may  be  perfected  and  known;  and  in  his  mercy,  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  that  he  may  have  tiine  to  repent. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  interposes  by  judgments  on  the 
one,  or  blessings  on  the  other,  which  shew,  his  eye  and 
hand  are  always  over  us. 

As,  for  certain  reasons  too  well  and  too  commonly  un- 
derstood to  require  being  told  you  on  this  occasion^  the 
doctrine  I  have  here  laid  down  is  much  more  apt  to  terrify 
than  to  please ;  so  there  are  some  that  refer  the  whole  of 
our  rewards  to  the  pleasure  we  find  in  doing  good,  and  of 
our  punishments,  to  the  distaste  and  uneasiness  we  perceive 
in  doing  evil  actions.  Th^se,  they  say,  prevent  the  neces* 
sity  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  do  ample 
justice  on  the  spot  in  r^ard  to  all  parts  of  our  moral 
behaviour. 

If  God  and  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  declare  this, 
that  is,  would  they  be  pleased  to  assure  us,  that  hencefor- 
ward for  ever  no  sort  of  notice  shall  be  taken  of  what  any 
man  shall  think,  speak^  or  do,  in  regard  to  God,  his  neigh- 
bour, or  himself;  it  would  certainly  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  law-makers  and  judges,  and  would  be  fine  news, 
not  only  to  the  thief  and  murderer,  who  still  dread  liie  gal- 
lowis,  but  also  to  the  defenders  of  this  notion,  and  to  all 
legal  oppressors,  tricksters,  drunkards,  whoremongers,  and 
hypck^irites,  who  fear  the  future  judgments  of  God,  but  could 
settle  matters  ^itb  themselves  on  a  comfortable  enough 
footing,  had  they  nothing  to  deal  with  but  their  own  con- 
^iences.  The  news,  however,  would  not  be  so  welcome  to 
a  good  man,  who  would  not,  or  to  a  weak  and  poor  man, 
viho  could  not,  take  advantage  of  it ;  the  news,  I  mean,,  that 
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all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  let  loose  on  them  with  im- 
punity. 

But  let  conscience  tell  the  truth,  and  say,  whether  her 
decisions  are  always  just ;  whether  she  is  not  for  the  most 
part  overpowered  by  the  pleasure  proposed  in  doing  evil,  or 
enjoyed  in  reflection  after  it  is  done ;  and  whether,  if  divine 
justice,  heaven,  hell,  and  human  laws,  wefe  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, her  rewards  would  be  equal  to  the  glorious  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  some  good  men,  or  her  punishments  adequate 
to  the  horrible  crimes  of  others. 

I  utterly  deny  that  a  man  of  no  hopes  in  another  life 
could  possibly  persevere  in  doing  good,  even  to  death,  in 
spite  of  all  a  tyrant  could  do  to  him  by  his  most  barbarous 
persecutions.  But  supposing  the  hopeless  hath  already  done 
it,  will  any  one  in  his  senses  say,  he  hath  been  isufficiently 
rewarded  ?  For  my  part;  I  think,  instead  of  being  rewarded, 
he  is-  severely  punished,  for  doing  good.  Poor  virtue  !  if 
she  can  no  better  encourage  her  most  zealous  votaries  !  On 
the  other  hand,  this  tyrant,  without  fears  in  futurity,  would 
soon,  perhaps  immediately,  after  the  murder  jnentioned, 
eat,  drink,  and  laugh  as  usual  ;  for  we  see  he  does  so, 
although  under  some  fears  of  a  future  reckoning.  -  Nay,  we 
see  him  in  a  few  hours  so  perfectly  easy,  and,  soon  after 
that;  so  apt  to  boast  of  what  he  did,  perhaps  to  repeat  it, 
and  even  to  build  a  prosperous  scheme  of  worldly  wealth 
and  honour  upon  it,  that  we  cannot  help  saying,  if  there  is 
no  judgment  to  come,  he  is  rewarded  for  being  wicked. 

Whatsoever  may  be  said  to  prove  that  virtue  rewards  her- 
self, yet  I  can  never  think,  vice,  if  she  could  help  it,  would 
be  willing  sufficiently  to  punish  herself;  the  character  of 
her  impartiality  is  not  so  thoroughly  established.  On  the 
contrary,  when  she  is  hampered  with  a  troublesome  con- 
science, instead  of  turning  executioner  on  herself,  she  is 
infinitely  more  apt  to  shelter  one  sort  of  wickedness  in 
having  recourse  to  another.  Drunkenness,  of  all  vices,  re- 
prieves the  greatest  number  of  criminals,  and  is  very  chari- 
table to  the  rest  of  the  confederacy. 

Rewards,  however,  should  be  conferred,  and  punishments 
inflicted,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  justice  in  regard  to 
what  is  past,  as  with  an  eye  to  the  encouragement  of  good. 
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and  the  prevention  of  bad  actions  in  time  to  come*  In  this 
respect,  the  mere  rewards  and  punishments  of  reflection, 
when  religion  is  out  of  the  case^  are  still  more  deficient 
than  in  regard  to  justice  itself. 

How  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  reflections  in  order 
to  the  reformation  of  him  who  may^  or  may  not  make  them, 
we  have  already  considered  ;  and  as  to  the  reformation  of 
others,  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  question*  The  pleasure  a 
man  takes  in  doing  good,  and  the  remorse  he  feels  on  doing 
evil,  are  generally  known  only  to  himself,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  whereas  it  is 
bbe  business  of  divine  justice  to  let  the  whole  world  see, 
by  an  open  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  what 
t  is  to  please,  or  offend  God ;  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil. 

Did  virtue  appear  to  the  eye  of  our  present  nature  always 
ID  beautiful,  and  vice  always  so  ugly ;  and  were  every  good 
iction  so  fully  rewarded,  and  every  evil  one  so  amply 
Sunished  in  the  doing,  as  some  men  would  have  us  think, 
ill  legar  distributions  of  good  or  evil  had  been  utterly  user 
ess.  The  laws  of  our  country  had  surely  been  wholly  im- 
pertinent in  threatening  the  blackest  crimes,  which  we 
should  be  most  apt  to  abhor,  with  the  most  terrible  punish- 
nents,  and  encouraging  us  to  the  best  actions,  which  we 
should  be  most  apt  to  love,^  by  proposing  their  best  re- 
gards ;  nor  had  they  both  threatened  and  promised,  after 
all,  so  often  in  vain. 

But  the  whole  world  hath  found  by  sad  experience  that 
luman  nature  is  prone  to  sin  ;  that  '  the  thoughts  of  man's 
leart  are  only  evil  continually ;'  that  *  the  heart'  itself  '  is 
desperately  wicked,'  so  that  no  one  can  know  it,  and  that 
:herefore  it  must  be  hired  to  good  by  large  premiums,  and 
Frightened  from  evil  by  the  mpst  terrible  punishments. 

If  the  understandings  of  all  men,  as  our  libertines  insist, 
ivere  able  always,  when  unbiassed  by  education,  clearly  to. 
iistinguish  between  the  good  and  evil  action ;  and  if  their 
hearts,  as  £hey  say,  found  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  for- 
mer, and  pain  in  the  latter ;  it  were  surely  a  wonder,  how 
so  many  bad  actions,  and  so  few  good  ones,  come  to  be. 
done^  Why  is  the  truly  good  man  so  great  a  rarity,  that 
lie  passes  for  a  saint  or  hero  ?     And  why  do  all  ages  and 
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PMUitries^8o;ftboiind.ivith  bad  men,  that  nolaws  Buffieiently: 
ttncty.nor  punishments  stiflBciently  severe^  have  ever  yet 
been  inrented  to: guaid  against  Grimes  the  most  abominable 
and  shocking  ?  In  the  writings  of  a  libertine,  men  are: fine 
creatures,  lovers  of  virtue,  and  haters  of  vice.  But  if  a 
writer  of  this  stamp  happens  to  make  one  in  that  body 
from  which  we  have  our  kws,  he  is  as  ready  as  otheis  ta 
punish  robbery  and  murder  with  death.  How  good  we  axe 
in  bis  book !  how  widced  in  his  statute !  how  much  at  va-. 
riance  is  the  one  with  the  other !  As. a  libertine  writer,  he 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  us  our  consciences  for  legislators ; 
but  as  a  framer  of  laws,  he  turns  us  over  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished  by  others  in  consequence  of  our  actions,  that  is, 
to  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as.  if  we  were  quite  aa- 
othersort  of  people.  On  his  principles,  God  is  aot  allowed 
file  same  privilege  this  man  claims  to  himself  of  promising 
rewards  to  good  actions,  and  threatening  had  ones  wddL 
punishments.  Yet  ^men  are .  certainly  the  same  in  regard 
both  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man«  If,  however/Christianityr 
is  to  be  run  down,  then  its  sanctions  are  to  iie  struck  jojBT 
aa  useless  or  slavish,  and  the  moral  sense  or  oonacieace.  can 
do  every  thing;  but  if  the  purse  is  to  be  secured^  or  the 
diroat  defended,  theu  the  ^gallows  and  the  gibbet  are  not 
too  great  an  addition. 

Thus  necessity,  which  some  say  hath  no  law,  compels 
even  the  adversaries  of  every  law,  but  that  of  nature,  to 
become  lawgivers^themselves.  The  truth  is,  these  ^measures 
arise  out  of  our  very  nature,  which  cannot  direct  or  support 
herself  without  foreign  and  additional  aids. 

Should  any  community  frame  a  system  of  laws,  buiassign 
neither  rewards  to  obedience,  nor  punishments  to  rebellion, 
who  would  not  laugh  at  the  absurdity,  although  the  matter 
of  those  laws  should,  in  other  respects,  be  never  so  wisely 
considered? 

If  in  God's  kingdom  the  subjects  should  be  encouraged 
to  esteem  themselves  wholly  unaccountable,  should  have  no 
reason  to ihope  for  any  reward,  but  such  as  they  could  con-? 
fer,  nor  to  fear  any  punishment,  but  such  as  they  would 
inflict  on  themselves;  what  would  become  of  either  Jiis 
authority,  or  our  obedience  ?    What  would  become  of  our 
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virtue  ahd  happiness  ?  Surely  he  who  rnide  nu,  could  jaeyer 
propose  to  govern  us  by  methods  wholly  unsuitable  to  our 
nature,  and  by  ties  that  have  little  or  no  hold  of  us. 

True,  indeed,  he  never  could,  he  never  did.    He  deals 

with  us  as  with  men,  according  to  the  nature  he  hath  given 

us.    He  sets  good  and  evil  before  us,  because  lie  .hath  made 

us  rational  and  free.    He  sets  heaven  before  those  liopes^ 

and  hell  before  those  fears,  which  he  himself  hath  impressed 

on  our  nature.     If  we  choose  the  good,  there  is  glory  tuul 

€ternal  life  proposed  as  a  reward  equal  to  the  importance  of 

-virtue.     If  we  choose  the  evil,  disgrace  and  misery  for  ever 

are  prepared  for  us,  as  a  punishment  due  in  justice  to  our 

^rickedness*    The  oue  will  be  inflicted,,  or  the  other  con* 

ferred,  as  the  grand  expedients  to  keep  the  moral  world  in 

order  for  ever.    To  determine  this  in  regard  to  every  man, 

Crod,  who  knows  every  thing,  and  can  forget  nothing,  hath 

appointed  a  time  for  judgment,  in  which,  at  the  destruction 

^f  this  world,  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  to  be  sum. 

xnoned  before  his  throne,  and  there  to  stand  issue  ia|he 

sight  of  infinite  knowledge,  justice,  and  power. 

These  arguments  for  a  future  judgment,  drawn  from  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man,  ought  to  have 
their  weight  with  reason,  were  there  nothing  &rther  to 
prove  the  point.  But  God  hath  thought  fit,  in  a  matter  of 
this  infinite  consequence,  to  furnish  us  with  another,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  wherever  it  is  known.  This  is 
the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who,  on.  that  ae-i 
eount,  is  set  forth  to  us  '  as  the  first-^^fruits  of  them. that 
sleep/  and  are  to  be  raised  to  new  life ;  so  that  his  rising 
«gain  from  the  dead  is  proposed  to  us,  not  only  as  a  8uffi-» 
<^ient  proof  that  God  can  raise  the  dead,  but  also  as  an 
assurance^  that  he  will  actually  raise  the  whole  race  of  man- 
iLind,  in  order  to  a  final  judgment.  No  ordinary  event,  no 
assurances  in  mere  words,  could  have  satisfied  the  world, 
that  all  men  shall  live  again,  and  be  judged  for  their  past 
lives.  Nor  would  even  the  miracle  of  our  Saviour's  resur-* 
Tection  have  done  it,  without  having  been  more  amply 
mttested  than  any  other  fact.  This  amazing  fact  was  fore- 
told long  before  Christ  was  bom,  was  repeatedly  promised 
l>y  himself,  and  fixed  for  the  third  day  after  his  death.  His 
adversaries,  apprized  of  it,  took  effectual  care  to  prevent 
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the  possibility  of  a  pretended  resurrection.  When  he  ac- 
tually arose  again,  and  gave  fall  proof  that  he  was  alive,  his 
witnesses  every  where  preached  his  resurrection  as  the 
highest  proof  of  his  gospel,  and  as  a  pledge  from  God  of 
our  rising  again  to  the  future  judgment.  For  doing  this, 
they  were  persecuted  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  ;  but  death  itself,  in  its  most  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances^ was  not  able  to  frighten  them  from  the  duty  of 
preaching  Christ  risen ;  for  they  were  fully  convinced^  that 
they  themselves  should  rise  asain  in  like  manner,  and  rise 
to  an  eternity  of  happiness  and  glory  for  thus  faithfully  at-^ 
testing  the  resurrection  of  their  Master.  Here  now  is  satis- 
factory evidence,  both  from  reason  and  revelation,  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  and  of  a  just  retribution,  to  be  dispensed 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation,  for  all  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  all  mankind. 

On  this  footing  only  can  the  government  of  God's  king- 
dom be  supported  against  the  rebellious  passions  of  man- 
kind with  sufficient  strength  and  majesty.  Take  away  these 
sanctions,  and  his  laws  lose  all  their  force ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  his  subjects,  that  they  never  consider  right  as  good, 
till  they  are  convinced  it  is  profitable  ;  nor  wrong  as  evil, 
till  they  are  satisfied  it  is  hurtful.  Nay,  and  as  pleasure 
often  lies  against  right,  right  must  be  made  exceeding  pro- 
fitable, or  it  will  not  be  chosen ;  as  sensual  pleasure  and 
worldly  gain  are  often  on  the  side  of  wrong,  it  will  not  be 
avoided,  if  it  is  not  made  exceedingly  hurtful.  God  knowing 
this  hath  annexed  rewards  of  the  highest  value  to  good,  and 
punishments  of  the  greatest  severity  to  bad  actions.  Thus 
our  Maker,  Governor,  and  Judge,  deals  with  us  according  to 
our  nature. 

Now  we  must  take  care  to  deal  with  him  accordins:  to 
his ;  and  what  his  nature  and  will  are,  so  far  as  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duty  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  them,  he 
hath  sufficiently  informed  us  by  his  word.  Let  us  then  at- 
tentively consider,  what  a  ruler  and  judge  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  consider,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  secrecy  in  the  universe,  for  God  ist 
present  every  where  and  knows  all  things.  He  is  not  like 
our  earthly  judges,  at  a  distance  from  us.     *  He  is  within  us 
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and  about  us.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ing. If  we  climb  up  into  heaven,  he  is  there ;  if  we  go  down 
into  hell,  he  is  there  also ;  if  we  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there 
also  shall  his  hand  lead  us,  and  his  right  hand  shall  hold  us/ 
In  all  transactions,  he  is  ever  on  the  spot,  and  needs  no  wit* 
ness,  as  the  judges  of  this  world  do,  to  prove  us  innocent  or 
guilty.  No  darkness  can  screen  us  from  his  sight.  'The 
darkness  and  light,  to  him  are  both  alike.  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth.  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  in  every  plac^,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good«  The  word  of  Ood  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  sight,  but  all  things  are  naked  and  open  unto 
the  eyes  of  him,'  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

*  Whither  then  shall  we  go  from  the  presence  of  him,* 
-who  is  present  every  where?  Or  where  shall  we  hide  from 
that  piercing  eye,  to  which  the  darkness  is  no  darkness,  to 
i?vhich  the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day  ;  to  which  a  veil,  a 
lock,  or  a  wall,  is  neither  bar  nor  hindrance;  to  which  the 
hills,  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  are 
perfectly  transparent. 

As  he  knows,  so  he  for  ever  remembers,  all  that  hath  passed. 
Kot  a  single  thought  is  ever  lost.  Time,  like  space,  is  all 
present  with  him.  His  '  records  therefore  are  sure,'  so  that 
'  there  is  nothing  hid,  that  shall  not  be  revealed,'  nothing  hid 
at  present  from  the  world,  that  shall  not  be  revealed  or  laid 
open  before  the  eyes  of  angels  and  men.  This  should  be 
well  considered  by  him  who  would  not  plot  against  his  prince, 
or  contemptuously  trample  on  his  decrees,  if  he  knew  that 
prince  was  listening  to  him,  and  looking  at  him  from  behind 
a  curtain.   . 

In  the  second  place,  the  subjects  of  God's  kingdom  are 
to  consider^  that  their  judge  is  not  to  be  blinded  by  bribes, 
or  biassed  by  interest,  as  the  judges  of  this  world  are  too 
often  found  to  be,  but  'righteous  in  all  his  ways.'  'His 
righteousness,  like  the  strong  mountains,'  is  never  to  be 
shaken ;  '  his  judgments,'  like '  the  great  deep,'  are  never  to 
be  exhausted.  '  Doth  the  Almighty  pervert  justice  ?  Shall 
not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  Y  Yes,  '  the  works  of 
his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment.    He  shall  judge  the 
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world  in  righteousness.  The  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render 
unto  him,  and  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways ; 
Yea,  surely  Ood  will  not  do  wickedly;  he  regardeth  not 
persons,  nor  taketh  rewards/ 

Let  his  subjects  lay  this  to  heart,  and  act  accordingly. 
There  is  no  defence  against  the  justice  of  God,  but  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  covenant.  But  how  can 
that  covenant  protect  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
transgression  of  it?  Or  what  hopes  can  he  found  on  'the 
merits  of  Christ,  who  despised  the  offers  of  mercy  and  peace^ 
through  Christ,  while  Christ  was  in  his  mediatorial  office  ? 
This  office  will  cease  at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  Christ, 
the  state  of  trial  being  over,  will  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
of  justice,  and  assume  the  awful  character  of  judge,  of  a 
judge  from  whom  no  secrets  can  be  hid,  and  from  whose 
sentence  justice  only  can  be  expected. 

In  the  third  place,  as  our  judge  is  wisdom  and  justice 
itself,  so  is  he  almighty  and  irresistible.  His  will  is  no 
sooner  issued,  than  executed  throughout  the  universe.  '  It 
18  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  that  reigneth  over  us.  He  is 
mighty  in  strength ;  who  hath  hardened  himself  against  him, 
and  prospered  ?  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know 
it  not ;  he  overtumeth  them  in  his  anger.  He  shaketh  the 
earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble;'  nay, 
^  the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  re- 
proof. The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand? 
Behold,  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  deep, 
and  the  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is,  shall  be  moved,  when 
he  shall  visit;  the  mountains  also,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  shaken  with  trembling  when  the  Lord  looketh ' 
upon  them.  He  is  a  great  God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible,  froni 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  flee  away.  He  alone 
is  to  be  feared,  for  he  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none 
can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  V  If  the 
ivhole  world,  the  whole  creation,  is  as  nothing  in  the  hands 
of  our  judge,  what  should  every  particular  offender  think  of 
his  condition,  in  case  he  should  fall  as  such  into  those  hands  ? 
It  is  true,  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite,  and  extends  over  all 
his  works.  But  to  those  who  abuse  it,  or  presume  on  it  to 
the  encouragement  of  themselves  and  others  in  wickedness. 
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he  will  be  found  a  God  of  vengeance  only^  and  will  shew  his 
goodness  to  the  rest  of  his  creatures  in  making  dreadful  ex- 
amples of  such  desperate  criminals. 

Qod,  you  perceive  by  his  own  express  declaration, '  hath 
appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof 
he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  be  hath  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead/  The  grave  will  be  no  sanctuary  io 
the  wicked,  nor  prison  to  the  righteous;  for  'Christ  will 
reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,'  and  death 
as  the  last.  Justice  requires  a  future  judgment;  God's  sa- 
cred promise  is  plighted  for  the  preparatory  resurrection. 
Accordingly  at  God's  appointed  time,  a  trumpet  shall  be 
blown  by  his  angel,  the  sound  whereof  shall  be  heard  in  the 
grave,  and  rouse  the  dead  to  new  life.  What  music  shall 
that  sound  bear  with  it  to  the  ears  of  the  good !  What  hor- 
rors to  those  of  the  wicked  ! 

The  first  object  presented  to  our  opening  eyes,  on  that 
prodigious  occasion,  will  be  the  throne  of  God,  raised  high 
in  the  air,  adorned  with  infinite  magnificence  and  lustre,  and 
beaming  light,  to  which  that  of  the  sun  is  darkness.  The 
host  of  celestial  powers,  extending  in  shining  ranks,  will 
surfound  it  on  both  sides,  and  fill  the  whole  prospect  of 
heaven.  The  great  book,  wherein  the  lives  of  all  men  are 
recorded,  will  be  laid  open;  and  the  judge  in  whose  face  and 
person  will  appear  a  majesty  infinitely  surpassing  all  the 
glory  of  this  preparation,  seating  himself  on  the  throne,  will 
order  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  stand  before  him ;  and, 
having  thus  arraigned  the  species,  will  proceed  to  the  grand 
and  final  trial.  The  angels  of  light  will  be  ready  to  conduct 
the  blessed  to  that  heaven  of  happiness  and  glory,  which 
will  present  itself  to  our  eyes  from  above,  while  those  of 
darkness  will  wait  to  hurry  the  souls  of  the  wicked  to  the 
horrible  pit  of  fire,  which  will  open  its  dreadful  mouth  from 
beneath.  Then  shall  the  heart  of  man  beat  with  such  a  force 
as  his  present  mortal  frame  could  not  possibly  support. 
How  shall  even  the  best  of  men  bear  the  thoughts  of  any 
uncertainty,  wheii  so  much  is  at  stake,  when  G^  judges, 
when  the  whole  creation  is  looking  on,  and  when  heaven  or 
hill  is  to  follow  the  decision  ?  How  shall  men  less  virtuous 
iMurlbe  rack  of  doubts  suspended  between  hope  of  heaven 
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and  dread  of  hell  to  all  eternity  ?  But,  above  all,  bow  shall 
they/  whose  guilty  consciences  afford  them  no  glimpse  of 
hope,  behold  that  king  of  heaven  and  judge  of  men,  whom 
they  have  offended ;  that  glorious  kingdom,  out  of  which 
they  are  immediately  to  be  excluded  for  ever;  and  that 
shocking  lake  of  fire  and  darkness,  wherein  they  are  forth- 
with to  be  plunged  under  an  impossibility  of  redemption  to 
all  eternity  ? 

Represent  now  to  yourselves  this  trial,  with  all  its  impor- 
tant circumstances,  of  a  judge  so  wise,  so  just,  so  powerful ; 
of  a  reward  so  inestimable,  and  punishments  so  dreadful. 
Try  if  you  can  possess  your  reason  with  a  firm  belief  of  it, 
and  your  hearts  with  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  it ;  and  then 
tell  us,  whether  you  can  at  the  same  time  entertain  a  train 
of  sinful  thoughts,  and  form  wicked  resolutions.  If  you 
find  you  cannot,  consider  with  yourselves,  how  infinitely 
you  are  concerned,  to  make  that  impression  deep  and  lasting. 
As.  God's  servants  and  subjects,  we  are  accountable  for 
every  thing  to  him^  and  therefore  should  never  forget  that 
we  are  to  account.  Howsoever  pleasingly  the  things  of  this 
life  may  amuse  us,  and  stifle  the  expectation  of  being  here- 
after judged  by  almighty  God  for  what  we  do,  yet  they  will 
not  always  be  able  to  shut  our  eyes  against  so  awful  a  pro- 
spect, nor  will  momentary  pleasures  make  us  amends  for  the 
loss  of  endless  happiness.  Whether  therefore  we  regard 
ourselves  as  accountable  to  God,  or  our  own  souls,  for  our 
lives,  no  scheme  of  life  can  become  us  as  rational  creatures^ 
but  that  which  proposes  justification  before^  the  throne  of 
God,  as  its  chief  end  and  aim.  By  this  point  we  ought  to 
steer ;  and  whenever  we  lose  sight  of  it,  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us  through  a  troubled  ocean  of  temptations  and 
dangers. 

This  world  passes  fast  away,  and  in  a  little  time  shall 
be  no  more.  Blessed  is  he  who  runs  his  course  through  it^ 
like  a  passenger,  and  stays  not  to  amuse  hin^elf  with  things 
of  little  moment  on  the  way,  but  hastens  towards  a  more 
lasting  and  happy  place  of  abode ;  who  knowing  that  the 
eyes  of  his  judge  are  always  on  him,  always  fixes  his  eyes  on 
his  judge;  who  watching  carefully  over  all  his  thoughts, 
and  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  mortifies  the  deeds  of  his 
fleshy  and  dies  to  a  vain  and  vexatious  world.   Blessed  is  he. 
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who,  by  often  supposing  himself  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
learns  'to  die  daily/  and  to  look  on  his  dissolution  as  a 
thing  familiar  and  welcome,  when  it  actually  arrives.  Blessed 
is  he,  who,  by  often  supposing  himself  just  newly  arisen  from 
the  dead,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  learns  to  rise,  above  the  corruptions  of  his  sinful  na- 
ture, to  a  thorough  newness  of  life ;  learns  to  '  rise  from  dead 
works,  to  serve  the  living  Lord  ;*  learns,  by  perpetually  set- 
tling accounts  with  his  conscience,  to  prepare  his  audit  for 
the  great  day  of  account. 

This  man  truly  lives,  lives  with  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort,  than  can  possibly  be  tasted  in  all  the 
wealth,  pomp,  and  pleasure  of  an  uncertain  and  perishable 
« world.    This  man  shall  meet  death  with  a  joy,  equal  to  the 
terrors  of  the  wicked.     This  man  shall  behold  the  face  of 
his  judge  with  rapture,  while  others  'call  on  the  mountains 
to  hide  them'  from  that  awful  countenance.     This  man  shall 
receive  that  happy  sentence,  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/    This  man 
shall  be  '  caught  up  into  the  clouds  with  Christ  and  his  an- 
gels,' at  that  time,  when  this  world,  once  a  scene  of  triumph- 
ant wickedness,  but  now  all  in  flames,  shall  be  perhaps 
turned  into  a  place  of  punishment  for  those  who  loved  it 
more  than  God,  and  insulted  him  with  a  gross  abuse  of  all 
his  inferior  creatures,  bountifully  bestowed  upon  them. 

Now  to  '  him  who  killeth  and  maketh  alive  again,  who 
shall  raise  us  up  at  the  last  day/  to  the  King  of  heaven,  and 
Judge  of  all  the  earth,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and 
dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  LI. 

BEWARE  OF  FALSE  TEACHERS. 


St.  Matt.  vii.  15, 16. 

Beware  offahe  prophets ,  which  come  to  you  insheep*sclotJiingf  htt  wwardAf 
they  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  hy  their  fruits.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  Jigs  of  thistles? 

The  religion  revealed  to  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  lus 
Holy  Spirit,  could  not  hare  been  discovered  by  observations 
made  on  ourselves,  or  the  world  we  are  placed  in,  as  other 
sciences  are ;  nor  does  it  naturally  spring  up  in  our  minds, 
like  instinct  or  desire ;  but  approves  itself,  as  soon  as  it  is 
known,  to  right  reason,  as  a  system  of  truths,  necessary  to 
a  thorough  reformation  of  our  corruptions,  and  a  perfect  go- 
vernment of  our  passions.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of 
instruction,  and  consequently  of  teachers,  in  order  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity. 

But  if  such  a  reformation  and  government,  and  of  course 
the  real  happiness  of  individuals,  depend  so  absolutely  on 
the  knowledge  of  our  religion ;  the  happiness  of  every  com- 
munity, must,  unquestionably,  rest  on  the  same  foundation. 
The  community  can  be  neither  better,  nor  happier,  than  the 
several  members,  whereof  it  is  composed. 

And,  whereas,  howsoever  pure  and  clear  the  necessaiy 
religion  may  spring  from  its  original  fountain,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  its  being  considerably  corrupted  or  obstructed,  if  the 
ehannels,  through  which  it  passes,  are  not  sufficiently  clean 
and  open ;  it  must  undoubtedly  be  the  concern,  indeed  the 
most  important  concern,  of  all  individuals,  and  of  every  com- 
munity to  see,  that  their  religious  teachers  be  men  of  wis- 
dom and  integrity,  proportionable  to  the  great  end&  of  their 
office.  Where  religion  is  not  imparted,  the  very  soul  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  source  of  happiness,  are  wanting.  Where  it  is 
perverted  in  the  conveyance,  an  evil  spirit,  instead  of  a  soul, 
is  infused,  and  new  enormities,  whereat  even  the  corruption 
of  nature  startles,  are  produced. 
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Now  the  danger,  in  both  respects,  is  much  greater  than 
can  be  apprehended,  before  the  idleness,  the  wrong-headed- 
ness,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  wrong-heartedness  of  man- 
kind, among  whom  our  teachers  must  be  chosen,  are  well 
considered.  The  idle  man  will  not  labour  in  the  office  of 
teaching  proportionably  to  the  dulness  or  inattention  of  his 
hearers.  The  wrong-headed,  especially  if  he  is  conceited 
{and  a  thousand  to  one  he  is  highly  so),  will  distort  every 
thing  he  conveys;  and  like  an  uneven  glass,  present  all 
awry  to  the  understandings  of  his  disciples.  The  wrong- 
hearted  will  add  to,  diminish,  or  change,  whatsoever  message 
he  is  charged  with,  according  as  the  times,  the  occasions, 
the  humours  of  his  flock,  or  his  own  worldly  interests,  shall 
tempt  him  with  views,  detached,  either  from  the  original 
truth  of  religion,  or  the  edification  of  mankind. 

These  causes  of  apprehension  are  not  more  plain  to  our 
experience,  than  it  is,  that  numbers  of  men,  thus,  unhappily 
minded,  crowd  daily  into  the  ministry,  with  views  of  gain 
and  ease  only  to  themselves,  and  often  with  principles  di- 
rectly contrary  to  those  they  solemnly  declare  for  at  the  en- 
trance. One  half  of  these  give  themselves  little  or  no  trou- 
ble about  the  duty  of  instructing  their  people;  and  the  best 
wish  we  can  form  of  the  other,  is,  that  they  were  as  idle. 
But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is,  tq  the  full,  as  true,  that 
many  are  found  more  active  in  spreading  such  opinions,  as 
they  themselves  have  renounced,  than  others  are  in  propa- 
gating those  principles,  on  which  they  believe  eternal  salva- 
tion to  depend,  and  which,  for  that  reason  alone,  if  we  may 
credit  their  sincerity,  they  undertook  the  sacred  office.  By 
what  equally  preposterous  and  wicked  turn  of  mind  it  is, 
that  truth  and  idleness,  deceit  and  diligence,  are  thus  unna- 
turally linked  together  into  these  moral  monsters,  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  as  it  is  to  develope  the  other  mysteries 
of  iniquity,  contrived  by  the  great  deceiver. 

Thus  circumstanced,  however,  the  men,  who  are  at  all 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  ought  surely  to 
be  on  their  guard,  ought  to  watch  over  their  own  hearts,  and 
•  try  the  spirits'  of  their  teachers,  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection. If  there  are  many  who  trade  in  heresies,  'making 
merchandise  of  men's  souls ;'  if  '  many  grievous  wolves  are 
gone  out  into  the  church,'  to  worry  at  once  its  members  and 
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its  provisions ;  and  if  these  wolves  have  subtilely  concealed 
the  rapacity  of  their  nature  in  the  sheep's  clothing,  in  order 
to  get  in  among  the  flock,  and  devour  the  unwary  ;  the  cau- 
tion given  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  my  text,  must  be  of 
the  last  consequence  to  every  simple  and  well-meaning 
Christian.  The  safety  of  his  soul  depends  on  his  being 
'  aware  of  false  prophets  ;'  that  is,  on  his  being  apprized,  in 
the  first  place,  that  such  there  are,  and  in  great  numbers 
too,  who,  with  art  and  cunning  not  easily  seen  through, 
lie  in  wait  for  the  unguarded  mind,  in  order  to  steal  into  it, 
under  the  disguise  of  truth,  such  errors,  as  subvert,  where- 
ever  they  are  received,  the  whole  faith  and  practice  of  a 
Christian  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  on  his  knowing  how  to 
detect  and  distinguish  these  false  prophets  from  the  true. 

That  such  there  are  (for  by  the  word  prophets,  here  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture,  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  to  be  understood)  our  Saviour's  warning,  and 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  world,  are  sufficient  to  convince 
us.  He  desires  his  true  disciples  to  beware  of  them,  fore- 
seeing, that  no  age  of  his  church  militant  should  be  free  from 
these  corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  foretelling,  that  *  many 
false  prophets  should  rise,  and  deceive  many/  St.  Paul  fore- 
told the  same  event,  when  he  said  to  Timothy,  *  Know  this, 
that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,'  times  pro- 
ductive of  men,  who  have  a  '  form  of  godliness'  (some  of  the 
sheep's  wool), '  but  deny  the  power  thereof,'  who,  *  as  Jannes 
and  Jambres  resisted  Moses,  do  also  resist  the  truth ;  men 
of  corrupt  minds,  and  reprobate  concerning  the  faith.'  Our 
own  knowledge  of  the  times  we  live  in  may  satisfy  us,  that 
these  prophecies  are  but  too  well  fulfilled,  otherwise  why  so 
many  teachers  contradicting  one  another  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  religion?  We  are  sensible,  surely,  they  cannot 
all  be  in  the  right,  and  that  truth  neither  needs,  nor  admits, 
the  artifice  and  sophistry  practised  by  some  of  these  con- 
trovertists. 

But,  being  convinced,  that  there  are  such  false  prophets 
or  teachers  among  us,  as  we  are  here  cautioned  to  beware 
of;  and  that '  they  go  about  by  subtlety  to  deceive  us ;'  how 
shall  we  detect  their  arts,  and  how  spy  out  the  wolf  within 
the  sheep's  clothing  ? 

That  this  clothing  does  not  always  fit  the  wearer;  that. 
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in  time^  it  grows  too  thin  and  tattered  to  conceal  him ;  and 
that,  to  a  narrow  inspection,  it  discovers  shrewd  signs  of 
a  counterfeit  skin,  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to  shew. 

But,  first,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the  method 
pointed  out  by  our  Saviour  of  detecting  the  false  prophets, 
of  whom  he  warns  us  to  beware. 

'By  their  fruits,' saith  he,  'ye  shall  know  them.  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  Y 

Now,  it  is  a  question  with  some,  what  sort  of  fruits  our 
blessed  Instructor  means,  whether  the  doctrines  or  the 
lives  of  such  as  pretend  to  teach  others.  , 

It  is  certain,  the  appearance  of  innocence  and  goodness 
in  a  religious  teacher  are  very  apt  to  infuse  a  strong  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  that  which  he  inculcates,  and  as  certain, 
that  the  contrary  appearance  usually  produces  a  contrary 
prejudice.  The  sheep,  being  so  commonly  given  for  an 
emblem  of  innocence,  and  the  wolf,  for  that  of  wickedness, 
do  naturally  seem  to  point  out  this  interpretation.  For  a 
farther  confirmation  of  this  construction,  it  is  observable, 
that  the  words,  '  their  fruits,'  are  applied  to  the  teachers, 
not  their  doctrines  or  principles.  Besides,  it  is,  with  great 
shew  of  reason,  presumed,  that  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
will  generally  employ  good  and  honest  men  for  the  convey- 
ance of  religious  truths,  and  leave  it  to  fouler  vessels  to 
carry  heresies. 

Whether  this  is  a  right  way  of  thinking,  or  not,  it  is 
nevertheless  so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  never  to 
be  dislodged ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  carefully  laid  to 
heart  by  every  one  who  conceives  himself  to  be  a  preacher 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  Few,  we  know,  will  take  him 
for  a  sheep  within,  who  is  a  wolf  without ;  or  believe,  that 
the  same  man  can  both  preach  the  will  of  God,  and  practice 
that  of  his  enemy. 

It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  Christ,  by  *  the  fruits 
of  the  tree,'  intended  to  furnish  the  most  simple  sort  of 
Christians  with  a  plain  and  distinct  mark,  whereby  they 
might  know  the  nature  of  the  tree  itself.  Now,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  one  unable  to  search  his  own  heart, 
to  search  those  of  other  men,  and  find  out,  in  the  midst  of 
disguises,  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  vir- 
tuous, or  the  vicious.     To  me  it  seems  a  much  easier  task 
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to  discover  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  doctrines  by  the  use 
of  sound  reason  in  a  diligent  perusal  of  God's  word ;  espe- 
cially, if  the  doctrines  have  been  tried  on  others  beforehand, 
and  either  healed  or  poisoned  the  minds  into  which  they 
were  admitted.     It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  questioned,  that  very 
bad  men,  such  as  Balaam  and  Judas,  have  been  authorized 
by  God  himself  to  deliver  and  preach  the  most  sacred  truths* 
Nor  is  it  less  apparent  to  the  experience  of  every  man,  that 
others,  believed  by  all  their  acquaintances,  or  at  least  taken 
by  the  general  opinion,  to  be  men  of  very  good  lives,  have 
nevertheless  been  strenuous  preachers  of  error  and  heresy ; 
for,  most  evident  it  is,  that  men  of  very  good  characters,  as 
well  as  a  looser  sort,  have  appeared  among  the  foremost 
champions  of  opinions,  equally  important,  and  wholly  re- 
pugnant.    How  shall  the  simple  in  this  case  choose  his 
guide,  if  he  hath  no  other  rule  to  go  by,  but  the  lives  of 
such  as  offer  their  service?     Is  he  to  halt  between  two 
opinions,  till  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  and  shews  him 
which  of  those  opinions  had  the  advantage  in  point  of  ex- 
emplary teachers  ?    To  what  purpose  is  the  word  of  God 
laid  open  to  him,  if  he  may  not  *  search  the  Scriptures, 
whether  the  things'  delivered  to  him  ^  are  so  indeed,'  as  they 
are  delivered,  or  not  ?     If  he  is  to  pin  his  faith  on  the  mere 
appearance  of  morality  in  a  teacher  ?     It  is  acknowledged, 
Christ  calls  the  fruits,  whereby  we  are  to  judge,  the  fruits 
of  the  prophets,  or  teachers,  and  not  of  their  doctrines ;  but 
then  it  should  be  noticed,  that  this  figure^  in  putting  the 
teacher  for  the  thing  taught,  is  the  same  with  his  putting 
the  disciple  for  the  doctrine  learned,  when  he  explains  the 
parable  of  the  sower.     *  That'  (seed)  he  saith,  '  which  fell 
among  thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go 
forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,'  &c.    Yet  the  seed  is  the 
word  of  God.     He  uses  the  same  figure  also  in  the  parable 
of  the  tares  :  '  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind 
them  in  bundles  to  burn  them.'    The  tares,  it  is  true,  are 
put  for  bad  men,  in  the  parable,  and  are  said  ^  to  be  sown 
by  the  devil ;'  that  is,  their  bad  principles  and  sins  were 
infused  into  them  by  the  enemy,  who  can,  in  no  sense,  be 
understood  to  have  created  the  men  themselves,  without 
running  into  downright  Manicheism.    Most  true  it  is,  the 
argument  of  God's  employing  none  but  good  men  in  his  ser- 
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vice,  proves  nothing,  because  brought  to  prove  too  much ; 
for,  as  all  men  are  sinful,  as  none  is  good,  Providence,  if 
tied  to  this  rule,  must  have  given  us  angels  for  teachers, 
and  not  men  '  of  like  infirmity  with  ourselves.'  Providence, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  complimented  by  such  reasoning, 
is  really  arraigned  for  placing  his  treasures  '  in  earthen  ves- 
sels,' and  not  in  golden  shrines. 

We  commit  no  mistakes  in  attempting  to  gather  fruits 
from' plants  we  are  well  acquainted  with ;  we  do  not,  for 
instance,  look  for  grapes  on  thorns,  or  figs  on  thistles.  But 
if  foreign  plants,  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  are  imported  and 
propagated  in  our  country,  as  some  of  them  may  produce 
fruits,  nutritious  or  medicinal ;  and  others,  poisonous ;  it 
will  be  more  prudent  to  let  them  be  tried  on  swine,  before 
we  venture  to  make  a  meal  on  them ;  at  least  it  will  be  a 
safer  way  to  smell  and  taste  them  in  extremely  small  quan* 
titles,  ere  we  trust  them,  in  larger,  with  our  constitutions. 
Thus,  without  too  great  a  risk,  we  may  know  the  tree  by 
its  fruit. 

In  like  manner  should  the  teachers  of  all  religious  doc- 
trines be  judged  of.  They  who  teach  us  such  as  have  been 
already  revealed,  and  found  by  long  experience  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  virtue  and  happiness,  may  be  safely  listened  to. 
But,  if  both  the  teacher  and  his  doctrines  are  new  to  us,  for 
that  very  reason  they  are  to  be  suspected,  till  they  are  tried 
on  those  who  greedily  swallow  every  thing;  or,  at  least, 
till  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  known  truths, 
with  unprejudiced  reason,  and,  above  all,  with  the  holy 
Scriptures,  is  better  examined.  By  these  rules  we  may 
canvass  the  new  opinions  with  others  better  versed  in  such 
matters  than  ourselves ;  and  by  observing  what  effects  they 
have  on  the  preacher  himself  and  his  disciples,  more  espe- 
cially, how,  on  giving  a  little  into  his  principles  ourselves, 
the  state  of  our  own  minds  is  altered  for  the  better,  or  the 
worse,  is  warmed,  or  cooled,  to  God  and  goodness,  may, 
without  too  great  a  risk  to  our  faith  and  salvation,  '  know 
of  the  doctrine,'  and  consequently  of  the  man,  whether 
either  *  is  of  God ;'  since  all  our  care  and  inquiry  is  only  to 
find  out  the  will  of  Grod,  that  we  may  do  it.  And  what  is 
bis  wiiriu  the  caution  before  us,  but  that  we  should  be 
careful  to  discem  the  false  teacher  from  the  true,  and  avoid 
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him?  Who,  then,  is  the  false  teacher?  He,  no  doubt, 
who  teaches  that  which  is  false,  erroneous,  or  seductive. 
Were  not  this  our  Saviour's  real  meaning,  he  had  not  ap- 
plied the  epithet,  false,  to  the  prophet  or  teacher,  but  rather 
to  the  man,  whom  it  must  have  fitted  in  its  full  propriety. 
He,  therefore,  certainly  points  at  that  teacher,  who,  not  as 
an  angel,  or  a  man,  but  purely  as  a  teacher^  is  to  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  false,  on  account  of  his  false  doctrine,  of 
whom  we  are  to  beware.  It  is  not  ours  to  'judge  the  man. 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.'  Neither  are  we, 
by  any  means,  so  much  concerned  with  his  life  and  morals, 
as  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  principles,  which,  if 
right,  may  lead  us,  through  saving  truths,  to  perfect  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  wrong,  through  pernicious  errors,  to  eternal 
misery. 

If  we  consider  what  it  is  we  are  to  receive  from  a  religious 
teacher,  as  we  gather  fruit  from  a  tree,  we  shall  find,  it  is 
his  doctrine,  that  which  he  teaches  ;  and  that,  on  only  ex- 
amining this  a  little,  we  may  easily  perceive  whether  it  is 
confirmed  or  contradicted  by  the  word  of  God,  just  as  we 
distinguish  an  haw  from  a  grape^  and  know  that  this  is  the 
fruit  of  a  vine,  and  that  of  a  thorn. 

But,  that  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  religion,  both 
in  regard  to  faith  and  practice,  aire  fully  and  clearly  laid 
before  us  in  holy  Scripture,  the  same  Scriptures  do  strongly 
maintain ;  how  otherwise  could  St.  Paul  have  said  to  us, 
as  well  as  to  the  Galatians,  '  If  we^'  the  apostles,  *  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed/ 
Where  now  are  we  to  find  this  gospel,  but  in  the  word  of 
God  ?  And  if,  notwithstanding  the  holiness  of  a  heavenly 
angel,  and  of  an  inspired  apostle,  both  are  to  be  accursed, 
in  case  they  give  us  any  thing  else  for  gospel  than  that 
which  God  himself  hath  given  us  in  his  word ;  why  is  the 
supposed  righteousness  of  any  preacher  whatsoever  to  be 
set  up  for  a  test  of  truth,  and  a  proof  that  his  doctrines 
must  all  be  perfectly  sound  ? 

If  bad  principles,  that  is,  principles  that  naturally  tend 
to  relax  the  ties  of  religion,  and  tempt  me  to  be  vicious, 
should  have  made  this  teacher  virtuous,  it  might  seem  a 
miracle  to  my  understanding ;  yet  miracle  though  it  should 
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be,  I  am  not  to  be  carried  away  with  it,  for  it  was,  long 
ago,  foretold,  that  *  the  false  prophets  should  shew  great 
signs  and  wonders  ;'  and  none  greater,  I  am  sure,  they  can 
sheWy  than  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  planned  on  anti- 
christian  principles,  which  is  the  same  as  the  production  of 
good  fruit  from  an  evil  tree. 

What  then*,  you  will  say,  is  the  disciple  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  his  master  ?  If  the  taught  is  to  examine  the  sound- 
ness of  his  teacher's  principles,  must  he  not  have  more 
knowledge  than  that  teacher?  And  if  so,  why  such  a 
teacher  ? 

A  man  may  possibly  know  whether  the  principles  of 
another  are  sound  or  not,  who  is  not  near  so  learned.  In 
each  leading  article  of  faith  or  practice,  one  plain  sentence 
of  Scripture  may  enable  him  to  do  this ;  or,  if  one  is  not 
sufficient,  there  are  a  hundred.  David  found  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  saying,  experimentally ;  '  I  have  more  under- 
standing,' saith  he,  '  than  all  my  teachers,  for  thy  testimo- 
nies are  my  meditation/  When  God  is  the  chief  instructor, 
there  is  an  effectual  check  upon  the  documents  of  lower 
teachers.  A  plain  understanding  is,  by  no  means,  the  worst 
commentator  on  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Although 
learning  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  yet  are  the  learned 
to  be  heard  with  caution,  on  account  of  the  infinite  contra- 
dictions and  extravagancies,  which  their  refinements  have 
introduced  into  this  most  sacred  branch  of  knowledge. 
These  are  '  the  wise  men  after  the  fiesh,'  and  '  the  vain  dis- 
puters  of  the  world,'  on  whom  St.  Paul  sets  this  character- 
istic jnark,  that  the  plainer  Christian  may  not  be  led  astray 
by  their  specious  subtilties.  As  the  present  times  abound 
with  such,  the  counsel  of  our  Saviour,  '  to  take  heed  how 
we  hear,'  was  never  more  necessaiy. 

But,  had  the  simpler  and  more  illiterate  hearers  nothing 
else  to  guard  against,  than  the  fancies  and  refinements  of 
learned  men,  there  would  be  the  less  danger  of  imposition. 
They  have  artifice  also,  and  that  of  the  deepest  and  darkest 
kind,  to  apprehend  in  many  of  their  teachers,  on  whom  the 
sheep's  clothing  sits  so  well,  and  looks  so  natural,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  discern  the  ravenous  wolf,  the  wily  fox,  the 
niimic  ape,  that  lurks  within. 
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only  when  it  is  exerted  on  the  side  of  truth,  though  herein 
undoubtedly  is  its  most  affectionate  exercise  towards  men, 
and  its  most  pleasing  proof  of  itself  in  the  sight  of  God^  if 
the  propagation  of  religious  truths  is  of  any  consequence 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  if  the  blessed  martyrs 
were  not  the  most  mistaken  bigots,  that  ever  laboured  or 
died  for  a  worthless  cause. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  real  principles  of 
the  wolf  sit  too  loose  on  him,  to  admit  of  any  sufferings^  or 
even  worldly  losses,  on  their  account,  in  their  abettor ;  and 
therefore  he  hardly  ever  attempts  to  make  proselytes  by 
open  declarations  of,  or  arguments  for,  his  opinions;  but 
insinuates  them  under  the  mask  of  received  truths  by  the 
basest  equivocations.  A  fine  sort  of  divinity,  no  doubt, 
that  can  be  neither  preached,  nor  heard,  but  in  double  en- 
tendres !  Is  it  not  most  unchristian,  most  uncharitable,  in 
us  to  expose  it?  However,  that  the  wolf,  under  all  his 
smooth  words  of  charity,  benevolence,  social  affection, 
&c.  and  under  the  oily  appearance  of  meekness  and 
moderation,  is  still  a  wolf,  may  be  easily  perceived  by  the 
home,  but  secret  stabs  he  gives  to  the  reputation  of  those 
who  stand  foremost  in  the  controversy  against  him,  and 
by  the  infinite  pains  he  is  at  to  keep  them  down,  as  men 
who  would  set  the  world  on  fire,  were  they  in  power.  How 
artful  is  this  species  of  persecution,  which  consists  in  im- 
puting a  spirit  of  persecution  to  others.  How  very  artful 
this  method  of  throwing  cold  water  on  the  zeal  of  others, 
that  his  own  may  draw  all  the  fuel  to  itself,  and  have  leave 
to  burn  alone  !  If  the  world  will  not  see  the  wolf  here,  nor 
shun  him  for  being  a  wolf^  but  is  resolved  rather  to  wish  for 
deception,  let  it  be  deceived.  I  beseech  God,  however,  to 
preserve  every  well-meaning  Christian  from  the  virulence  of 
the  reigning  moderation. 

As  to  morality,  or  the  third  particular  in  the  sheep's 
clothing,  it  sounds  so  like  virtue,  which  is  absolutely  re- 
quired by  the  gospel,  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  Chris- 
tianity, or  rather,  as  the  grand  effect  of  all  its  principles, 
that  a  wolf,  howsoever  equipped  in  other  respects,  without 
this,  could  never  look  like  a  sheep.  To  this  therefore  he 
affects  to  lay  claim,  as  his  peculiar  distinction,  and  thereby 
to  throw  the  odium  of  indifference  for  good  works  on  the 
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orthodox.     Allowing  him  now  to  be  as  good  a  man  as  his 
neighbours^  and  better,  his  modesty  will  not  suffer  bin;  to 
say  hre  is ;  do  not  we  insist,  as  strongly  as  he,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  good  life,  and  on  the  performance  of  good  works, 
in  order  to  salvation  through  Christ  ?     What  then  becomes 
of  his  distinction  ?     Why,  he  denies  faith  to  be  as  neces- 
sary, though,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  gospel,  faith 
is  made  the  principal  work  of  Gpd»  and  the  fountain  of 
every  Christian  virtue,  the  good  tree,  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  known  by  the  good  works  or  fruit  which  it  produces. 
Yet  the  wolf,  here  too  plainly  discovering  himself,  declaims 
against  faith  as  mere  idle  speculation,  at  best ;  and,  disput- 
ing the  doctrines 'of  the  Trinity,  of  the  satisfaction,  and  of 
God*s  grace,  as  errors,  advances  a  system  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, rather  his  own  too,  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
one  thing  needful.   What  a  wonderful  juggle  is  here  ?   Will 
it  go  down  with  common  sense,  that  the  word   of  God, 
because  it  calls  us  to  repentance  and  newness  of  life,  hath 
repealed  its  own  principles  of  virtue,  and  sent  us  for  both  to 
mere  morality,  which,  as  with  a  brand,  it  calls  '  the  vain  phi- 
losophy of  the  world  V     Do  you  not  see  the  pride  of  the 
wolf  in  his  claim  of  heaven  on.  the  merit  of  his  own  works, 
while  the  most  harmless  in  the  flock  of  Christ,  after  doing 
5all  the  good  he  can,  is  commanded  to  own  himself  but '  an 
xinprofi table  servant,'. inasmuch  as  he  can  never  repay  the 
price  laid  down  for  him  by  the  lamb  of  his  salvation,  in,  and 
t^hrough  whom  he  humbly  hopes  for  pardon   only  on  the 
l^est  life  he  can  lead  ?     Either  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
\ynt  maligners .  of  human  nature,  and  teachers  only  of  the 
sourest  sort  of  untruths,  or  he  must  surely  be  a  false  pro- 
phet, who,  in  compliment  to  our  virtue  and  his  own,  bids  us 
irust,  that  the  few  'filthy  rags'  of  our  righteousness,  mangled 
l>y  great  defects,  and  stained  with  gross  mixtures,  should 
^tone  for  our  many  enormities,  or  entitle  us  to  celestial 
crowns. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  stress  laid  on  morality  by  the 
>«rolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  which  so  plainly  tends  to  sink  the 
necessity,  and  consequently  the  credit,  of  revelation ;  he 
nevertheless  pretends  to  the  most  profound  veneration  for 
tihe  holy  Scriptures. 

This  he  insists,  as  we  do,  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  he  differs  with  us  in  main- 
taijning^  that  it  is  the  only  lawful  and  warrantable  creed,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  confessions  of  faith,  that  have 
been  framed  by  general  councils,  or  particular  churches. 
These,  he  says>  are  the  works  of  men  uninspired,  and  there«> 
•fore  should  have  no  authority.  Nor  have  they  with  us,  any 
farther,  than  as  they  may  be  supported  with  plain  proofs 
from  Scripture  ;  and  we  think  it  as  lawful  to  express  God's 
meaning,  in  forms  like  these,  by  words  of  our  own,  as  it  is 
to  translate  his  word  from  the  original  into  other  languages, 
or  to  preach  on  it  from  the  pulpit ;  especially  as  we  cannot, 
by  any  other  means,  so  well  find  out,  whether  they  who  de- 
mand communion  with  us,  or  ordination  to  the  ministry 
among  us,  are  real  Christians  or  not. 

But  the  false  prophet,  or  teachei:,  in  declaiming  for  the 
Bible,  as  the  only  creed,  does  it  merely  because  he  thinks 
he  can,  with  greater  ease,  warp  this  to  his  own  opinions, 
than  the  creeds  of  human  composure,  which  he  therefore 
protests  against,  because,  though  he  swallows,  he  cannot  so 
readily  digest  them,  as  is  manifest  by  their  rising  so  often 
on  his  stomach.  That  this  is  really  his  reason,  may  be 
clearly  gathered  from  what  hath  been  already  said  under  the 
heads  of  Liberty  and  Morality,  which,  fF  true,  shews  he 
makes  no  difficulty  of  preferring  his  own  understanding  to 
the  so  highly  venerated  word  of  God.  This  is  farther  evi- 
dent by  his  actually  denying,  that  the  whole  Bible,  though 
he  will  subscribe  to  the  whole,  is  the  product  of  divine  in- 
spiration ;  without  being  able,  or  at  least  willing,  to  point 
out  which  part  of  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  which  the 
words  of  a  mere  man.  What  are  the  principles  of  this 
teacher  reduced  to  ?  He  considers  faith  as  bordering  too 
closely  on  credulity;  he  looks  on  the  creeds  of  the  church 
as  erroneous,  and  yrill  profess  his  faith,  if  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  tempt  him  not  to  do  it  by  her  creeds,  by  sub- 
scribing the  Bible  only;  and,  behold !  he  believes  the  Bible 
only  in  part ;  treats  those  parts  of  it  which  he  pretends  most 
to  venerate,  as  a  nose  of  wax ;  wrests  them  to  his  own  sense 
by  artful  and  arbitrary  interpretations  ;  draws  but  little,  by 
way  of  illustration,  from  thence,  into  his  short  philosophi- 
cal, or  rather  finical  harangues,  which  he  gives  us  for  ser- 
mons, and  less   still  by  way  of  proof;  keeps  heaven  and 
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hell,  tke  great  scriptural  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  as 
much  out  of  the  view  of  his  hearers  as  possible^  because, 
with  the  deist^  he  considers  them  as  destructive  of  his  fa- 
vourite liberty  and  morality,  as  too  coercive  truly  ;  and  be- 
cause he  suspects,  or  even  disbelieves,  the  eternity  of  future 
torments.  He  knows  the  apostles,  '  by  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,  persuaded  men/  He  hears  God  saying  to  Isaiah,  in 
reference  to  a  people  not  more  affectedly  delicate,  nor  more 
hardened  in  wickedness,  than  this  which  we  are  to  rouse, 
*  Cry  aloud  ;  spare  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet ; 
43hew  my  people  their  transgressions.'  But  then  he  hears 
these  people,  on  the  other  side,  saying,  unto  the  seers, '  See 
not ;  and  to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things, 
speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits.'  The  false 
prophet  I  am  speaking  of,  equally  forgetting  that  he  is  the 
messenger  of  God,  and  that  all  softenings  of  his  message 
are  cruelty  to  the  people,  accommodates  his  address  to 
their  inclination,  not  their  wants,  nor  the  intention  of  his 
master;  and^  as  if  there  were  no  judgment  to  oome,  no 
heaven  or  hell  to  follow,  no  motives  to  reformation  and  ho- 
liness to  be  drawn  from  a  dying  Saviour,  nor  from  the 
shocking  thought  of  crucifying  him  afresh  by  perseverance 
in  sin  ;  contents  himself,  and  his  Laodicean  hearers,  with 
prettily,  but  coolly,  parading  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
deformity  of  vice,  the  social  affections,  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,-  and  the  moral  sense  ;  princi- 
.ples  canted  up  by  the  deists,  as  sufficient  for  the  correction 
and  government  of  our  passions,  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  sanctions.  What,  but  fallacy,  can  be  learned  froiA 
teachers  so  false  ?  As  here  the  tree  may  be  known  by  its 
fruit,  so  the  fruit  may  as  easily  be  known  by  its  tree*  No 
man  in  his  right  senses  will  go  to  such  thorns  for  grapes, 
nor  to  such  thistles  for  figs  ;  from  whence  he  can  expect  no- 
thing but  trash  for  his  understanding,  and  a  wound  to  hi* 
conscience.  If  it  is  still  insisted,  that  wickedness  is  the 
fruit  or  sign  of  a  corrupt  and  false  teacher,  pointed  out  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  surely  one,  whom  we  know  to  be  guilty 
of  the  grossest  prevarication  in  matters  of  religion,  in  case 
he  presumes  to  teach  religion,  must  be  such  a  teacher,  must 
be  even  self-condemned,  as  the  apostle  intimates*    How 
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then  can  he  be  approved  and  fallowed  by  the  well-meaning 
disciples  of  Christ? 

Yet,  after  being  thus  detected,  must  he  still  wear  the 
fleece^  and  pass  for  a  Christian  i  Must  he  even  shrowd  him- 
self in  the  simple  and  seamless  garment  of  Christ,  for  which 
he  hath  cast  lots  with  the  more  avowed  enemies  of  that 
master,  whom  it  is  his  part  to  hail,  as  it  is  theirs  to  buffet; 
while  the  whole  of  his  teachings  exhibits,  to  a  discerning 
eye,  nothing  better  than  a  manifold  patchwork  of  deisticaJ 
shreds,  artfully  tacked  together  with  a  scriptural  thread  ? 
Will  not  you,  who  know,  but  in  part,  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  been  saying,  look  a  little  closer  into  the  principles  of 
such  teachers,  lest  you  should  give  yourselves  up  to  the 
guidance  of  such  an  artful  deceiver^  \jtnder  the  mask  of  an 
honest  and  faithful  instructor. 

Or,  if  these  are  too  short-sighted  or  careless  to  examine 
any  part  of  the  way  before  their  leaders,  will  not  you,  at 
least,  who  know  both  the  way  and  the  leaders,  who  a^e  sen-, 
sible  every  thing  I  have  said  is  founded  on  truth  and  expe- 
rience ;  will  not  you  disdain  the  very  thoughts  of  suffering 
your  better  understandings  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  arts; 
already  seen  through,  with  no  wiser  view  thari  that  a  loose 
heart  may  have  loose  opinions  to  countenance  its  cor- 
ruptions ?  they  who  choose  deceitful  teachers,  knowing 
them  to  be  such,  '  are  deceivers  of  themselves/  Now,  by 
choosing,  I  mean,  not  the  electing  of  this  or  that  person  into 
a  parish  or  congregation,  but  the  lending  a  favourable  ear 
to  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  and  reading  his  pub- 
lished (performances  preferable  to  such  as  recommend  the 
contrary  principles.  That  there  are  many  pretenders  to 
free-thinking,  who  thus  open  their  minds  to  one  set  of  reli- 
gious notions,  while  they  shut  them  against  another ;  and 
that  they  often  do  this,  in  order  to  a-  greater  liberty  of  in- 
dulging their  passions,  and  pursuing  their  worldly  designs, 
is  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  These  men  are  intentional  im- 
posers  on  themselves  ;  and  only  single  out  a  leader  for  their 
purpose,  to  aid  them  in  the  goodly  work  of  self-deception. 

But  pray  consider  seriously,  you,  whose  conscience  says 
to  you,  '  Thou  art  the  man/  where  this  disingenuous  way 
of  quacking  with  your  understanding,  and  giving  yourself 
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up  to  siich  undertakers  of  the  soul,  as  I  have  been  pointing 
"out  to  you,  is  to  end.     The  wolf  has  no  sooner  got  posses- 
sion of  your  mind  by  means  of  his  specious  .disguise,  but  he 
enters  into  a  close  alliance  with  his  relations,  your  passions 
and  desires,  encouraging  these,  and  relaxing  the  strictness 
of  the  religious  tie,  till  at  length,  without  the  least  alarm  to 
your  now  stupified  conscience,  he  drops  the  fleece  of  inno- 
cence, and  stands  confessed,  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  now  com- 
mences the  reign  of  the  wolf  in  all  the  arts  of  rising  to 
wealth  and  grandeur,  by  fraud,  force,  oppression,  and  in 
an  outrageous  riot  of  sensuality  ;  which  forbid  your  mind, 
once  to  fear  or  forbode  a  change.     But,  O,  how  soon  does 
that  change  arrive  ?  Nature  cannot  long  support,  nor  will 
God  long  spare>  a  course  so  violent,  and  so  contrary  to  true 
religion.     The  wolf  that  was  permitted,  nay,  invited,  to  de- 
ceive, is  now  employed   to  torment  you.     While  infamy, 
sickness,  pain,  beat  heavily  on  you  from  without;    your 
wolfish  principles  and  passions  tear  you  within ;  your  anger 
blown  up  to  rage  for  want  of  vent  in  revenge ;  lust  burning 
in  the  oven  of  your  impotence;  jealousy  driving. your  un- 
derstanding to  distraction ;  and  envy  eating,  like  a  viper,  into 
your  heart,  shew  you  what  fruits  are  to  be  expected  from 
the  thorn  and  thistle.     This,  however,  is  but  amusement  to 
the  fury  of  your  returning  conscience,  which  reddening  her 
iron  scourge ,  in  the  furnace  of  your  enormous  guilt,  and 
raising  her  hdnd  as  high  as  heaven,  at  every  stroke  lashes 
and  stares  your  soul  into  despair.     This,  too,  is  but  a  trifle, 
compared  with  that  which  death  and  judgment  bring  along 
with  them,  wherein  all  conception,  and  therefore  all  descrip- 
tion, are  left  far  behind. 

Thus  have  I  laboured,  God  is  my  witness,  in  the  bowels 
of  charity,  to  rouse  you,  and  bring  you  with  an  open  ear 
and  feeling  heart,  to  the  admonitions  of  our  blessed  Master, 
'  Take  heM  how  you  hear ;  beware  of  false  prophets,  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ra- 
vening wolves.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles?'  Do  men  hope  for  b.etter  than  insipid  and  unwhole- 
some haws  from  that  thicket  of  their  own  bewildered  under- 
standings, and  the  perplexity  of  those  interfering  passion&i 
tirhence  their  new  teachers  invite  them  to  pick  up  a  meal  of 
mere  morality,  by  far  less  nutritive  of  real  goodness,  th^xv  of 
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licentious  and  irreclaimable  irregularities?  They  may  be  asr 
sured^  if  here  only  they  look  for  instruction,  they  shall  b^ 
left  of  God  '  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  to  be  filled 
with  their  own  devices/  and  to  be  '  taught  with  the  thorns* 
of  their  own  wilderness  in  a  severer  manner  than  the  men  of 
Succoth  under  the  hands  of  Gideon.  Is  it  their  choi^  to 
feed  themselves  from  the  thistles  of  human  invention  and 
corruption^  covered,  indeed,  with  the  intricate  leaves  of 
Arianism,  but  ripening,  at  the  head,  into  the  flying  seeds  of 
deism,  which  carried  '  by  every  wind  of  doctrine/  spread  a 
crop  of  pernicious  opinions,  as  often  as  they  fall  into  ft  soi) 
suitably  predisposed  ?  What  is  their  judgment?  Nay,  what 
is  their  taste,  if  they  prefer  the  product  of  these  plants  to 
the  fruit  of  the  true  vine,  that  '  tree  of  life,  whose  very 
leaves  heal  the  nations  V 

God  of  his  infinite  goodness,  teach  us  all  here  to  seek 
the  nourishment  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  Vhave  our  fruit 
unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life,'  and  that  both 
*  he  who  soweth,  and  he  who  reapeth,'  may  rejoice  together 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and 
for  evermore.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  LII. 

STAND    FAST    IN    THE    FAITH. 


1  CoK.  xvi.  13. 

Watch  ye,  standfast  in  the  faith,  quit  ye  lihe  men,  be  strong. 

These  words  breathe  a  spirit  so  truly  military,  that,  had  we 
not  found  them  in  an  epistle,  we  should  have  been  apt  to 
imagine,  the  apostle  must  have  uttered  them  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  and  a 
battle  very  soon  expected. 

This  now  was  really  the  case ;  and  every  Christian  who 
reads  them,  in  part  mistakes  their  meaning,  if  he  does  not 
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consider  the  faith  here  mentioned^  as  the  cause  of  God  and 
his  own  soul,  and  that  soul,  hereby  roused  to  vigilance,  for- 
titude, and  vigour,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  cause  so  infinitely 
important,  against  an  enemy,  seldom  absent,  inconceivably 
artful,  and  implacably  imbittered. 

Although  v\re  should  have  perfectly  understood  the  apo- 
stle, had  he  only  exhorted  us  to  '  stand  fast  in  the  faith,'  yet 
we  should  not  have  so  clearly  conceived,  how  this  was  to  be 
done,  if  he  had  given  us  this  precept  by  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  he  only  said,  '  watch  ye,  quit  ye  like  men,  be 
strong,' his  words  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  unin-p 
telligible  to  us,  and  we  should  have  been  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  why,  or  to  what  purpose,  our  vigilance  and  re- 
solution are  thus  called  up,  as  it  were,  to  action. 

But,  on  viewing  the  whole  text  together,  we  find  the  in- 
spired writer  considers  us,  in  respect  to  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion,  as  men  carelessly  sitting,  or  lying  fast 
asleep,  whom  he  therefore  rouses  with  a  *  watch  ye,'  and 
calls  us  to  our  feet  with  a  ^  stand  fast  in  the  faith.'  After 
this,  he  speaks  to  us  as  if  we  were  already  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  had  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  in  our  hands, 
'  quit  he  like  men,  be  strong.' 

Being  thus  called  up,  as  it  were  with  a  trumpet,  to  con- 
tend for  the  faith,  and  to  guard  it  against  the  enemy  and  his 
attempts,  we  ought  to  know  what  the  faith  itself  is,  who  is 
the  enemy,  and  what  is  the  nature  or  method  of  his  attack. 

First,  As  to  the  faith,  it  is  a  firm  belief  and  trust  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  for  into  this  were  we  baptized,  with  a  promise, 
that '  whosoever  believeth  shjjl  be  saved,'  and  an  assurance, 
that  *  whosoever  believeth  not  shalKbe  damned.'  But  where- 
as to  say,  we  firmly  believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  do  not  entirely  believe  in  all,  these  three 
divine  persons  have  revealed  to  us,  nor  submit  to  all,  they 
have  enjoined  us,  would  be  gross  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion ;  our  faith  therefore  necessarily  extends  itself  to  the 
whole  of  God's  word,  so  delivered  to  us,  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt,  whether  he  himself  was  the  author  of  it,  or  not. 

If  then  believing  in  God,  we  must  of  consequence  believe 
in  his  word,  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  our  perusal  is  to 
suit  itself  to  his  revelations,  so  as  to  give  the  closest  atten- 
(jon  to  those  things,  whereon  he  hath  laid  the  greatest  stress* 
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firmly  believing  all  he  says,  but  meditating  chiefly,  and  ap- 
plying our  faith  more  especially,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased 
to  repeat  most  frequently,  to  explain  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  lights,  to  urge  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  support  vnth 
his  most  engaging  promises  or  most  dreadful  threatenings. 

Every  ordinary  reader  of  the  Scripture  will  perceive,  I 
mean  no  more  but  the  doctrines  of  one  only  God,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin,  and  admission  into  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven, on  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant;  namely,  a  deep  and 
sincere  repentieince  in  regard  to  all  sins  past,  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy  through  the  saving  merits  of  the  great  sacrifice 
Christ  Jesus,  and  that  ardent  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour, 
which  the  holy  Scriptures  set  forth  as  the  comprehensive 
perfection  of  all  Christian  duty. 

He  can  see  nothing,  who  cannot  see  that  these  are  the 
points  chiefly  insisted  on  in  holy  Scripture,  nay,  that  the 
whole  was  written  principally,  if  not  only,  clearly  to  teach, 
and  firmly  to  establish  the  belief  of  these  points ;  and  that 
therefore,  without  a  settled  faith  in  them,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk 
of  being  a  Christian. 

This  therefore  is  the  faith,  into  which  we  are  by  baptism 
enlisted,  wherein  we  are  '  to  stand  fast,'  wherein  however  it 
is  impossible  to  stand  at  all,  without  attending  to,  and  be- 
lieving those  other  doctrines  that  lead  to,  follow  from,  or 
are  otherwise  necessarily  connected  with,  these;  such,  I 
mean,  as  relate  to  the  attributes  of  God,  the  natural  blind- 
ness and  weakness  of  man,  the  divine  ordinances  or  sacra- 
ments, the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whereof  Christ  was  the 
first-fruits,  a  judgment  to  come,  and  endless  happiness  or 
misery  to  follow. 

And  this  is  the  faith,  wherein  that  we  may  stand  fast,  we 
are  to  watch,  to  'watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation/ 
that  particular  kind  of  temptation,  which  proceeds  from,  or 
at  least  always  works  in, '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;'  to  '  quit 
ourselves  like  men'  of  resolution  and  sense,  who  are  no 
longer  children, '  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine ;'  and  to  '  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might,  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.* 

And  surely  no  other  thing,  we  can  possibly  be  possessed 
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of,  so  well  deserves  to  be  contended  for,  because  on  the 
purity  and  firmness  of  tbis  faith  all  our  title  to  forgiveness 
of  sins,  to  peace  with  God,  and  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of 
him  and  heaven,  is  founded.  This  'is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen/  By 
this  our  *  affections  are  raised  from  things  on  earth,'  from  the 
vain  and  vexatious  things  which  are  under  the  sun ;  and 
placed  ^  on  tilings  above,  on  rivers  of  pleasure,'  and  on '  that 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed,*  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
comprehend,  and  fit  to  receive  it.  If  the  things  above  so  in- 
finitely surpass  those  below,  it  must  be  our  highest  wiisdom 
and  our  greatest  happiness,  'to  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight ;  to  look,  not  at  the  temporal  things  which  are  seen, 
but  through  the  eye.  of  faith  at  the  eternal,  which  are  not 
seen/ 

But  that  we  through  the  eye  of  faith  may  have  the 
clearer  view  of  the:  happiness  and  glory  promised,  and  that 
we  may  walk  more  steadily,  or  run  more  swiftly  towards 
them,  it  is  requisite  this  eye  should  itself  be  clear  and  sharp, 
not  dazzled  by  any  fundamental  errors,  nor  darkened  by  the 
interposition  of  this  world  between  it  and  the  light  of  God's 
word.  It  is  on  this  account,  but  not  on  this  alone,  that  we 
are  so  earnestly  called  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  watch  against 
those  errors,  as  distempers  of  the  eye  itself,  and  against  the 
world  as  too  apt  to  eclipse  that  eye  by  coming  between  the 
sun  of  righteousness  and  the  soul.  There  is,  I  say,  another 
reason  for  the  earnestness  of  this  call.  We  have  an  enemy, 
incessantly  employed  to  pervert  our  faith,  and  turn  our  whole 
attention,  through  our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  pas- 
sions, on  the  things  of  this  present  world.  To  work  us  to 
one  or  other  of  these  ends,  or  perhaps  both,  he  employs  such 
arts  and  instruments  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  guard  against. 

As  the  points  to  be  believed,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
past  or  future,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  mysterious,  incom- 
prehensible, and  wonderful,  he  applies  to  our  reason,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  pride  we  take  in  a  supposed  superiority  of  our 
reason,  to  persuade  us,  that  men  of  understandings  so  un- 
commonly refined  and  delicate,  ought  not  to  submit  to  the 
"belief  of  facts,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  doc- 
trines, above  the  comprehension  of  the  most  elevated  think- 
-ers;  and  by  this  artifice;  so  extremely  fit  to  flatter  oar  v«l- 
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nity,  tries  to  fill  us  with  a  contempt  for  the  whole  of  our 
faith  in  revelation. 

If  through  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  own 
humble  reflections  on  the  narrowness  of  our  understandings, 
which  cannot  possibly  comprehend  either  God,  or  his  un- 
S€{archable  ways,  we  escape  this  snare,  and  still  think  it  but 
reasonable  to  believe  some  things,  for  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count, on  the  testimony  of  him  who  is  truth  itself,  and  will 
not  deceive  us ;  his  next  attempt,  is  to  corrupt  that  faith  in 
our  minds,  which  he  cannot  totally  destroy.  And  here  also 
he  pleads  with  our  vanity,  that  if  we  will  not  entirely  relin* 
quish  the  word  of  God,  we  ought  not  at  least  to  swallow  in 
tlie  lump  all  the  constructions  put  on  it  by  men  who  pre- 
tend  to  the  sole  right  of  interpretation. 

On  this  rational  foundation  he  builds  another  principle, 
more  plausible  than  true,  that  in  matters  so  mysterious  as 
some  articles  of  faith  are  acknowledged  to  be,  no  particular 
construction  can  be  necessary,  and  therefore,  as  to  such  ar- 
ticles, different  men  may  safely  hold  different  or  opposite 
opinions.  This  once  admitted,  the  believer  grown  bold  with 
the  word  of  God,  as  if  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  make 
himself  intelligible  on  any  subject  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
veal, gives  himself  an  unbounded  liberty  of  interpretation, 
even  on  points  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Thus,  under  the  pretence  of  interpreting  for  themselves, 
some  among  us  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  a  sense  agreeable 
to  their  own  prejudices,  but  directly  opposite  to  the  express 
and  manifest  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  instance,  we 
meet  with  numbers  every  day,  who  in  conversation,  through 
the  press,  and  even  from  the  pulpit,  endeavour  to  prove  by 
Scripture,  that  we  ought  to  worship  more  gods  than  one ; 
that  Christ  did  not  suffer  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  but  a  mere  invention  of  the  learned  ;  and  that  the 
torments  of  bdl  will  not  be  eternal,  either  in  respect  to  the 
devils,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men. 

But  in  case  the  enemy  fails  in  this  attempt  also,  and  w« 
cannot  be  prevailed  with  so  >grossly  to  abuse  our  own  un- 
derstandings, or  impudently  to  put  what  constructions  we 
please  on  the  word  of  God  ;  his  last  art  of  this  kind  is  then 
employed  to  turn  aside  our  attention  from  the  object  of 
faith ;  from  God,  from  heaven,  and  consequently  from  the 
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exercise  of  meditation^  devotion,  and  religious  vigilance,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  fiesh,  to  the  profits  and  pomps  of  this 
world,  and  consequently  to  such  a  scheme  of  life  as  is  fitted 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  alone.  By  this  means  that  faith 
which  can  neither  be  wholly  overthrown,  nor  in  part  cor^ 
rupted,  may  be  rendered  absolutely  useles  ;  and  this  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  our  enemy  more  fully  than  absolute 
infidelity  could  do,  because  it  is  worse  to  act  against  faith 
and  conviction  than  not  to  believe  at  all. 

Besides  these,  the  enemy  hath  another  method  of  attack, 
whereby  he  gives  a  deeper  wound  to  our  faith,  than  by  those, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  promotes^these  artful  drifts  in 
the  minds  of  men.     He  knows,  it  is  not  vanity  sjone  that 
makes  men  wish  to  have  no  other  governors,  but  themselves. 
He  knows,  we  have  sensual  desires,  and  furious  passions, 
extremely  impatient  of  restraint.    To  these  he  offers  liberty, 
but  under  a  mask  of  reason,  as  to  meuswho  think  them- 
selves  more  rational  than  all  other  men.     '  Why,'  whispers 
he,  to  la  dissolute  heart,  *will  you  believe  that  God  could 
have  forbidden  you  a  full  enjoyment  of  those^sensible  plea- 
sures, which  he  hath  fitted  the  world  to  yield  you,  and  you 
to  receive  ?      How  can  you  suppose  he  hath  planted  a  tree 
sx>  beautiful,  with  fruit  so  fair  and  inviting,  just  before  you, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  try  your  obedience,  in^case  he 
shall  forbid  you  to  touch  it  ?     Can  God  forbid  by  religion, 
what  he  invites  you  to  by  nature  ?     But  farther,  are  you  not 
a  .free  being  ?     Is  not  your  nature  ennobled  with  moral  dis- 
positions, with  a  love  for  virtue  on  account  of  its  own  beau- 
ty, and  an  abhorrence  of  vice  on  account  of  its  own  deform- 
ity ?     As  this  is  the  case,  surely  it  is  altogether  slavish  in 
you  to  submit  to,  and  arbitrary  in  your  master  to  impose  on 
you  a  set  of  duties,  wholly  mercenary,  as  those  must  be, 
^hich  are  to  be  rewarded,  if  performed,  with  endless  happi^- 
ness.     Is  it  the  property  of  a  free  being  to  stand  in  fear  of 
extreme  misery,  for  every  transgression  ?     Is  that  virtue, 
which  is  performed  through  hope  of  reward,  or  dread  of  pu- 
nishment ?  of  endless  punishment,  to  be  inflicted  for  the 
temporary  lapses  of  a  weak  nature?     If  you  consult  your 
reason,  and  every  thing  else  within  you,  that  hath  any  sense 
of  feeling,  you  cannot  imagine  an  indulgent  God  could  ever 
lay  on  you  so  severe  a  law,  a  law,  too  tyrannical  to  h^ 
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obeyed  by  a  free^  and  accompanied  by  a  history  of  facts,  too 
extraordinary,  and  requiring  faith  in  mysteries,  too  incredi-* 
ble  to  be  believed  by  a  rational  being.  Be  not  afraid  to 
think  freely,  and  then  you  will  not  fear  to  act  as  freely,  for 
what  is  the  use  of  thought,  ^ibt' to  direct  the  will  ?  Or  of 
the  will,  but  to  resolve  what'sKall  be  done?' 

Here  are  the  very  *  depths  of  Satan.'  Here  is  the  doctrine, 
which  his  instruments  print  and  preach  up  in  all  places  to 
*  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,'  who  greedily  lis- 
ten to  them  with  every  desire  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  all  the 
conviction  of  a  wrong  head,  which  will  not  stay  to  consider 
there  are  no  distinctions  made  here  between  moderate  en- 
joyments,  which  God  permits,  and  such  as  are  excessive, 
which  he  may  possibly  forbid  as  hurtful  to  human  nature, 
and  destructive  of  human  happiness;  no  distinctions  be- 
tween that  degree  of  liberty,  which  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
a  bounded,  nay  to  a  corrupt  and  dissolute  nature,  and  that  li- 
centiousness, which  such  a  nature  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted 
with ;  no  regard  had  to  the  violence  of  our  passions,  which 
the  natural  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence  of  vice  are  utterly 
unable  even  in  the  best  minds,  nay,  which  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven and  the  fear  of  hell,  added  to  those  moral  dispositions, 
cannot  always  restrain  in  any  one  mind ;  so  far  are  they  from 
laying  too  great  a  bias  on  the  side  of  virtue.  No,  enjoy- 
ment without  check,  liberty  without  bounds,  and  natural 
morality,  though  so  feeble  in  itself,  without  a  future  judg- 
ment, without  rewards  and  punishments,  are  pjeaded  for; 
and  therefore,  because  the  corrective  part  of  religion  is  not 
agreeable  to  a  mind  that  is,  or  wishes  to  be,  lawless,  the 
doctrinal  part  must  be  false ;  for  if  a  free  being  ought  not  to 
admit  of  confinement,  neither  ought  a  rational  one  ever  to 
believe  what  he  cannot  account  for.  It  is  true,  the  neigh- 
bours of  one,  who  holds  these  opinions  know  to  their  cost, 
that  he  ought  to  lie  for  ever  in  chains  ;  but  what  is  that  to 
him  ?  He  will  not  chain  himself,  nor  suffer  even  his  maker 
to  do  it,  unless  by  force.  He  himself  knows,  he  can  neither 
perfectly  comprehend  nor  account  for  any  one  thing  in  na- 
ture. And  what  then?  Is  he  therefore  to  believe  in  God 
and  Christianity,  because  they  are  both  unaccountable  to 
him?  Does  he  not  swallow  the  unaccountable  in  lower 
things  because  they  tend  to  the  gratification  of  his  desires? 
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But  will  it  follow  that  he  ought  as  readily  to  believe  in  God, 
when  he  orders  a  bridle  for  those  desires  ?  This  is  a  conse- 
quence he  cannot  digest.  Would  God  be  pleased  to  give 
this  man  a  religion  peculiar  to  him  alone,  and  tell  him,  he 
had  made  it  his  duty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  in  all 
things,  and  to  as  great  lengths  as  he  pleased,  to  possess 
himself  by  fraud,  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  wealth  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  or  to  get  drunk  twice  a  day,  or  to  make  as 
free  with  every  woman  he  met,  as  if  she  were  hi§  own  wife, 
according  to  the  particular  turn  of  his  mind  ;  though  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  this  would  be  the  most  incomprehensible 
of  all  religions,  and  that  Tie  himself,  on  some  occasions, 
might  thiiik  so  too,  yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  he  would 
make  any  objections  to  it,  either  on  that  account,  or  be- 
cause it  was  imposed  by  way  of  command.  No,  he  would 
say,  God  knows  best  what  every  one  should  do.  We  are 
not  to  examine  the  fitness  of  his  dispensations,  but  to  take 
it  forgranted,  that  every  thing  he  prescribes  is  right,  though 
never  so  irreconcilable  to  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
Thus,  I  verily  believe,  vvould  Christianity  be  vindicated  in 
all  its  miracles,  mysteries,  rewards,  and  punishments,  by  the 
generality  of  those  who  now  object  to  it,  could  it,  in  any 
consistency  with  the  purity  of  its  principles,  make  one  mys- 
tery more,  and  indulge  their  inclinations. 

The  arts  of  the  enemy  to  destroy  the  faith,  to  prevent,  or 
defeat  the  good  ends  it  aims  at,  are  seconded  by  others  of  a 
like  nature,  which  his  instruments  employ  in  undermining 
all  its  most  necessary  articles.  To  stand  right  with  the 
world,  they  make  large  professions  of  sincerity,  warmly  de- 
clare for  an  honest  freedom  and  candour,  in  religious  inqui- 
ries, and  even  call  on  God  to  attest  the  purity  and  disinte- 
restedness of  their  intentions,  nay,  to  assist  them  in  their 
labours.  And  yet,  if  you  hear  or  read  them  out,  you  will 
find,  all  they  say  is  made  up  of  artifice  and  sophistry,  too 
gross  to  pass  on  people  of  any  discernment,  but  well  enough 
fitted  to  blind  aYid  mislead  the  ignorant  or  unsuspicious. 
When  a  conduct  so  full  of  low  design  and  deceit  is  com- 
pared with  their  canting  professions  and  hypocritical  pray- 
ers, just  now  mentioned,  the  wretch,  who  is  capable  of 
being  staggered  in  his  faith  by  such  detected  impostors, 
must,  we  may  conclude,  have  wished  to  be  deceived,  before 
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he  lent  an  ear  to  their  arguments.  What  sort  of  a  mind  is  it, 
that  can  thus,  in  one  instance,  so  basely  shuffle  i^ith  men, 
and  so  impudently  prevaricate  with  God.  Or  what  notion 
can  we  form  of  his  mind,  who  knowing  this  disputant  to  an- 
swer the  character  I  have  given  of  him,  will  have  no  one 
else  for  his  guide  in  matters  of  religion. 

But  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  all  these  artifices  is  redou-  • 
bled  in  him,  who  taking  holy  orders  on  him  from  the  hands 
of  our  bishops,  who  promising  solemnly  at  the  altar  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  our  articles  and  no  other,  who  solemnly 
subscribing  those  articles  with  the  three  creeds  confirmed 
by  them,  and  more  solemnly  still,  if  possible,  declaring  in 
the  face  of  God  and  the  congregation,  when  he  is  inducted 
into  a  living,  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  yet 
disputes,  preaches,  and  publishes  performances  calculated 
to  overthrow,  were  it  possible  to  be  done,  the  very  first  and 
most  fundamental  principles  contained  in  that  book,  and  in 
those  articles  and  creeds.  And,  as  if  in  all  this  he  had  not 
given  sufficient  testimony  of  a  mind  ready  to  commit  the 
most  detestable  sacrilege  by  the  vilest  prevarication,  the 
man,  compelled  by  his  office,  and  by  his  love  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  reads  the  aforesaid  creeds,  and  the  Litany  which  be- 
gins with  an  express  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  reads 
them  almost  every  day,  and  every  day  disputes  or  writes 
against  the  Trinity  as  a  doctrine,  which  no  man  of  sense  or 
conscience  can  believe  in  ;  reads  them  as  truths,  and  prays 
by  them  as  proper  forms  of  reasonable  service,  and  rails  at 
them  as  impious,  unscriptural,  and  wicked  ;  reads,  prays, 
and  rails ;  but  eats  on,  and  struggles  hard,  by  all  sorts  of 
arts  and  means,  and  by  again  and  again  repeating  the  same 
declarations,  subscriptions,  &c.  to  provide  for  himself  a  richer 
meal. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  double  dealing  and  dissimulation 
of  these  false  teachers,  with  the  parishes  committed  to  their 
care,  with  the  church  of  Christ  at  large,  with  God  himself 
and  his  holy  religion,  we  shall  be  convinced,  the  esteem 
they  are  in,  and  the  attention  wherewith  they  are  heard  or 
read  by  the  world,  present  us  with  the  blackest  spot  in  the 
character  of  this  age.  Were  the  arts  of  these  teachers  so 
well  covered,  as  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sensible  part 
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of  mankind^  some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  times^  as 
imposed  on  by  deceivers,  too  guarded  and  too  refined  to  be 
detected.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  The  horrible 
prevarication  and  artifice  of  the  men  under  consideration, 
are  thoroughly  discovered,  and  perfectly  well  known,  known 
to  those  who,  probably  on  that  very  account,  choose  them 
for  their  guides  and  directors  in  matters  of  religion.  Hence 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  of  one 
turn  of  mind,  that  head  answers  head,  and  heart,  heart,  as 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  tallied  to  each  other  by  the  grand 
impostor. 

What  now,  in  such  times  as  these,  and  amidst  so  many 
snares,  is  to  be  done  by  you  who  are  yet  uncorrupted  in  the 
faith.  Hear  ye  the  words  of  Christ;  *  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.* 
Faith,  you  see,  is  the  necessary  means  of  your  eternal  sal- 
vation, the  only  road  to  heaven,  the  only  tie  that  can  unite 
you  to  God,  his  sign  in  you,  and  your  plea  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  his  promises.  But  you  will  say,  what  is  the 
faith  ?  And  I  answer,  humbly,  diligently,  fairly  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  you  will  know ;  for  *  he  that  runs  may  read  it 
there.'  Hear  the  Holy  Spirit,  *  there  be  some  that  trouble 
you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  though 
the  apostles  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gos- 
pel unto  you,  than  that  which  hath  been  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again, 
if  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye 
have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.'  Hear  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  foresaw  your  danger,  and  therefore  cries  aloud,  *  watch 
ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  ye  like  men,  be  strong.' 
'  Watch  ye,'  for  the  enemy  is  near,  and  steals  on  you  under  a 
variety  of  unsuspected  disguises.  '  Stand  fast  in  the  faith,' 
for  if  you  fall  through  a  loose,  a  feeble,  or  a  fickle  turn  of 
mind,  you  fall  from  your  v6w,  from  your  God,  and  from  all 
reasonable  hope  of  salvation. '  Quit  ye  like  men'  of  resolution, 
who  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  '  driven  from  that  hope 
which  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,'  though  it  should  never  so  often  shift 
from  point  to  point,  and  blow  with  all  the  fury  the  prince  of 
the  air  can  give  it. '  Be  strong,'  be  firm  in  yourselves,  as  men 
who  have  neither  lightly  espoused,  nor  will  lightly  divorce 
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the  principles  of  eternal  Gfb*  And  aa  there  ia  no 
entirely  on  your  own  »trength»  '  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  tlie  power  of  his  might.'  Like  tme  champions  for  the 
best  of  causes,  *  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  deyil.  Aboye 
all,  take  the  shield  of  faitih,  wherewitih  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,  praying  always 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watching 
thereunto  with  all  persererance/ 

*  Saye  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation/  a  ge- 
neration *  who  set  not  their  hearts  aright,  and  whose  spirit 
is  not  stead&st  with  God/  who  remember  indeed  that 
'  God  is  their  rock,  and  the  high  God  their  redeemer ;  neyer- 
theless  they  do  but  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  lie 
onto  him  with  their  tongues,'  as  yon  hear,  when  they  repeat 
the  litany  and  the  creeds,  for  *  their  heart  is  not  right  with 
him,'  neither^  are  they  steadfast  in  his  coyenant.  There  is  no 
faithfulness  in  their  mouth,'  so  that  yoa  cannot  depend  on 
their  preaching,  which  is  contradicted  by  their  praying, . 
from  whence  yon  may^  yoa  must  conci  ude,  whateyer  their  out- 
sides  be,  their '  in  ward  part ;'  obsenre,  I  besee«h  you,  '  their 
inward  part  is  very  wickedness/  if  to  pray  one  thing  from 
without,  and  to  preach  the  contrary  from  within,  may,  in 
such  times  as  these,  be  called  wickedness. 

Hear  what  the  wise  man  says,  'Woe  be  to  the  sinner  that 
goeth  two  ways.'  Therefore, '  go  not  in  every  way.  Winnow 
not  with  every  wind.  Be  steadfast  in  thy  understanding.' 
Hear  a  yet  wiser  counsellor.  *  As  ye  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up  in 
him,  and  established  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tra- 
dition of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not 
after  Christ,  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.'  Listen  not  therefore  to  those  who  call  him  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  angels,  and  say,  they  ought  to  be  worshipped 
as  gods,  by  divine  appointment;  but  remember  what  the 
fountain  of  truth  forewarns  you  of, '  let  no  man  beguile  you 
of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility,  and  worshipping  of 
angels,  intruding  into  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly 
puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind.     Gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
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mind.     Be  dober^  be  vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour,  whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith.'    Resist  also  his 
'  false  teachers,  who  privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  de- 
nying the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  through  covetousness 
with  feigned  words  making  merchandise  of  you.    Know 
this,  that  grievous  wolves  have  entered  in  among  you,'  from 
other  professions  ;  and  that^  also  of  your'  own  selves  have 
men  arisen  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  them ;'  therefore  watch,  for  *  such  are  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  and  no  marvel,  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light.    Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his 
ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the  ministers  of  righteous- 
ness.    Be  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.     Hold  fast  the  profession  of  your  faith 
without  wavering,  for  he  is  faithful  that  promised ;  and 
henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  car- 
ried aboutwith  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  med, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.* 
'  In  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird,*  or  as 
in  the  Hebrew, '  in  the  eyes  of  any  that  hath  a  wing/  for  it 
may  se6  and  fly  from  the  deceit.    Your  eyes  are  open.    You 
may   easily  see  the  net,  and  as  easily  escape  it,  if  you 
please.     Listen  only  to  the  word  of  God,  who  saith,  *  Be- 
loved, believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  are  of  God,  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world/    If  you  are  not  determined  to  be  deceivers 
of  yourselves,  neither  the  great  impostor,  nor  all  the  other 
deceivers  who  have  entered  into  the  world,  will  be  able  to 
insnare  you.    *  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye  know  these 
things  before,  beware,  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  by  tire 
«rrOr  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness. '  Grow 
ye  rather  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  land 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

To  this  end,  and  '  for  this  cause,  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Tather  of  our  Lord,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,  that  he  would  grant  you  according  to  the 
xiches  of  his  glory  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his 
S|>irit  in  the  inner  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
liearts  by  &ith,  that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  ]ove» 
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may  be  able  to  oomprehend  with  all  saints^  what  is  the 
breadth^  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God/   ' 

^  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  ye  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
worketh  in  us ;  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ 
Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen.' 


DISCOURSE  LIII. 

ON    CONFIRMATION. 


1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 

"Qmi  you  like  men^  he  Hnmg. 


If  by  the  pains  taken  with  you«  the  younger  part  of .  this; 
congregation^  in  the  nurture  and  instructions  of  your  minis- 
ters and  parents,  you  understand  the  nature  of  baptism  and 
confirmation ;  you  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  appUcatioa  of 
those  words  to  yourselves. 

Lest  however  you  should,  in  any  degree*  be  still  ignorant 
of  these  matters,  I  shall. 

First,  a  little  explain  them  to  you»  and  then  endeavour 
to  assist  you  in  the  application  of  my  text. 

In  baptism  you  are  called  out  of  this  vain  and  sinful 
worlds  washed  from  siii|  and  gathered  into  the  church  or 
iamily  of  God,  by  a  covenant  of  ^peace,  made  between  him 
and  your  souU  through  the  Uood  and  mediation  of  Chriaty 
wherein  God*  on  hia  part*  promises  to  receive  yon  as  one 
with  his  Son,  as  his  own  adopted  child*  and  the  heir  of  aa 
eternal  kingdom,  infinitely  more  happy  and  glorious  than  all 
the  kingdoms  oS  this  world*  m^ere  they  united  in  one ;  and 
wherein*  encouraged  by  the^  high  and  interesting  promisea» 
you>  on  your  part*  solemnly  vow  to  rtdfiounce^  abhor^  and 
make  war  on*  Ae  devil*  the  world*  and  the  flesh,  those  ene- 
miea  of  QcmI  and  your  aoula;  rightly  to  understand^  and 
AiwUy  lalMliute^atttWdiiifailidteaorhmdsofthftGh^ 
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tiaD  faith ;  and  so  to  understand  and  observe  tie  command- 
ments of  God,  as  always  to  do  that  Which  he  requires,  and 
to  abstain  from  that  which  he  forbids,  therein. 

Here  now  is  all  you  are  ta  account  for  as  a  Christian. 
Here  is  the  rule  yon  are  to  live  by.  Here  is .  th©  rule  yoM 
are  to  be  judged  by.  Remember,  you  have  by  a  Vow  made 
it  your  own  rule,  and  put  your  eternal  salyation  on  the  carer 
ful  observance  of  it. 

So  great  is  the  change  made  in  you  by  baptism^  that, 
from  the  alien  and  dnemy  of  Ood^  from  the  outcast  of  hea<- 
ven,  you  are  become  the  brother  of  Christ,  and  the  son  of 
God;  from  the  heir  of  that  curse,  which  fell  on  the  first 
Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  you  are  become  a  joint  heir  with 
Christ,  the  second  Adam,  of  all  the  happiness  and  glory, 
which  almighty  love  can  bestow  upon  you.  You  are  no 
longer  the  same  creature.  You  are  a  new  cfeature.  You 
are  dead^  and  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  You 
are  dead  to  this  world  and  sin;  and  your  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  ^  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death; 
that  you  were  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that, 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  ye  also  should  wall^  in  newness  of  life* 
Reckon  ye  therefore  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin ; 
but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/ 

Now,  as  to  confirmation,  several  things  are  to  be  consi* 
dered  in  it;  first,  thatt  it  is  not  a  sacrament  according  to  the 
notion  and  doctrine  of  our  church,  nor  can  be  esteemed  on 
a  level  with  the  sacraments  agreeably  to  the  word  of  God; 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  holy  rite,  practised  universally  by  the 
apostles,  bishops,  and  Christians,  not  only  of  the  first  and 
purest  ages  of  the  church,  but  in  all  ages,  irom  thence  to  the 
Reformation,  when  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  thought 
fit  to  discontinue  it,  on  account  of  the  superstitious,  cere- 
monies added  to  it  in  less  enlightened  times,  which,  blessed 
be  God,  did  not  prevent  ours  from  retaining  a  rite,  in  3ome 
sort  necessary,  at  the  same  time  that  she  pruned  away  the 
aew-tfangled  additions ;  thirdly,  that  in  this  rite  the  Chris* 
tian,  who  was  baptized  an  infant,  confirms  the  baptisnial 
covenant,  made  in  his  name^  by  taking  on  hin»^elf  all  its 
^Hu^red  obligations,  from  whence  arises  what  I  call  the  neoes- 
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sity  of  the  rite,  whereyer  infant  baptism  takes  place ;  and 
fourthly,  that  herein  the  Spirit  of  God,  communicated43iy  the 
laying  on  of.  the  bishop's  hands  and  prayer,  confirms  the 
Christian,  now  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  in  the  renuncia- 
tion, faith,  and  obedience,  engaged  for  by  vow,  when  that 
covenant  was  entered  into. 

Here  is  a  short  account  of  baptism,  and  of  its  confirma- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  sincere  Christian,  when  arrived  to 
the  requisite  time  of  life.  As  to  the  too  early  practice  of 
baptizing,  confirming,  and  administering  the  eucharist,  all 
at  once,  even  to  infants,  when  a  bishop  was  present,  and  of 
using  oil  in  confirmation,  the  Scriptures  do  nowhere  coun- 
tenance it;  our  church  therefore  rightly  disowns  it,  and  con- 
sequently we  are  in  no  sort  concerned,  on  this  occasion,  to 
trouble  ouirselves  with  it. 

No;  but  that  which  you,  my  dear  young  people,  are  infi- 
nitely concerned  in  is,  to  make  your  full  advantage  of  the 
ordinance  you  are  going  to  perform  your  part  in;  a  thing 
impossible  to  be  done,  but  with  hearts  seriously  set  to  per- 
form your  part  of  the  covenant,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  having 
ripened  your  good  resolutions  with  bis  grace  and  guidance, 
'  every  one  of  you  may  grow  up  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  that 
you  henceforth  may  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  may  be  able  to  quit  ye  like 
men,  and  to  be  strong,  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might.' 

Do  not  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will,  by  his  grace  alone, 
and  without  your  concurrence,  enable  you  to  renounce^  to 
believe,  and  do,  as  you  have  vowed.  If  it  is  but  little  you 
can  contribute  to  the  work  of  your  own  salvation,  that  little, 
however,  must  be  done,  or  we  cannot  see  how  you  can  bfe 
saved.  You  are  commanded  to  work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  though  you  are,  at  the  same  time, 
comfortably  assured,  that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you, 
Ij^oth  to  will  and  to  do.  But  why  a  command  from  your 
Maker  to  do  somewhat,  if  you  are  by  nature  able  to  do 
nothing? 

Some,  it  is  true,  too  much  magnify  the  natural  power  or 
man  to  do  good,  and  to  justify  himself.     These  men  talk  as 
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if  they  could  do  every  thing,  and  would  thank,  not  Ood,  but 
their  own  virtue,  for  heaven.  Others  there  are,  as  ready  to 
level  all  mankind  with  brutes,  or  rather  mere  machines, 
wherein  there  is  no  self-power  of  acting;  who,  in  shorty  can 
do  nothing,  at  least  that  is  good.  Not  far  from  the  middle 
between  these  extremes,  are  placed  the  moral  powers  and 
capacities  of  man.  Somewhat  he  can  attempt ;  nay,  some- 
what he  can  do.  He  can  meditate.  He.  can  watch.  He 
can  pray.  He  can  resolve.  God  only  can  give  effectual 
force  and  vigour  to  these  acts  or  endeavours.  Man  can 
plough,  harrow,  and  fence.  God  alone  can  dispense  the 
seed,  the  sunshine,  and  the  rain  of  his  grace^  and  bring  the 
harvest  to  perfection.  A  man  is  not  to  lie  down  on  hjs 
back,  call  for  the  daily  bread  of  his  soul  and  body,  set  open 
his  mind  and  mouth,  and  expect.it  in  a  shower.  No,  he 
must  up  and  labour,  and  be  thankful  to  God  if  he  gives  the 
increase,  which,  in  case  our  own  endeavours  are  not  wanting, 
he  never  fails  to  do.  If,  having  done  all  you  can,  you  con^e 
to  God,  as  at  this  day,  in  a  due  sense  of  your  own  weakness, 
and  his  goodness,  he  will  infallibly  help  you.  But,  if  you 
do  not  come,  how  can  you  hope  for  his  assistance  ? 

.  Undoubtedly  your  weakness,  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
your  salvation,  is  deplorably  great,  and  it  will  be  the  fir$t 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  strength  you  ^tand  in 
need  of,  to  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  that  weakness. 

Look  deeply  therefore  into  yourself,  and  sharply  back  on 
your  past  life,  that  you  may  fairly  judge,  whether  you  are 
that  wise,  resolute,  and  worthy  being,  you  are  sometimes 
vain  enough  to  think  yourself.  Reflect  how  often  you. have 
been  miserably  mistaken  in  the  plainest .  points,  or  gone 
wrong,  when  the  way  lay  open  and  direct  before  you.  Have 
you  been  able  to  judge  or  believe,  on  a  thousand  important 
occasions,  as  you  ought,  or  as  your  true  interest  and.  real 
happiness  required  you  should?  Nay,  even  when  God  or  man 
had  taught  you  to  judge  or  believe  aright,  how  seldom  have 
your  heart  and  resolution  been  able  to  second  that  judgment, 
or  to  follow  that  faith  into  action,  as  a  barely  rational  crea- 
ture, not  to  say  the  disciple  of  God,  should  have  done! 
Consider  farther  still,  whether  even  your  consciences  misled 
themselves,  have  not  often  misled  you^  or  oftener,  when 
they  have  distinguished  good  from  evil  to  you,  have  failed 
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for  want  of  power  over  you^  steadily  to  affix  your  choice  to 
the  good. 

Having,  on  the  footing  of  your  own  experience,  put 
yourself  to  a  fair  trial  in  these  particulars,  you  will  find  yon 
are  a  very  weak,  perhaps  too,  a  wicked,  a  despicable,  and 
miserable  creature ;  not  wiser  than  Solomon,  who  drivelled 
into  the  adoration  of  a  stone;  nor  more  righteous  than 
David,  who  fell  from  a  resemblance  of  Ood's  own  heart,  into 
adultery  and  murder ;  nor  more  firm  or  faithful  than  Vetat^ 
who  forswore  his  Ood  and  Master.  You  will  perceive,  'that 
you  are  not  sufficient  of  yourself  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
yourself;  that  you  can  do  nothing  without  Christ.' 

From  the  melancholy  apprehensions,  arising  out  of  these 
mortifying  reflections,  you  are  revived  by  these  comfortable 
declarations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  *  that  your  sufficiency  is  of 
God,  and  that  you  can  do  all  things  in  Christ,  whose  graoe 
is  sufficient  for  you.' 

Behold  then,  God,  this  day,  if  you  are  properly  disposed 
for  the  reception  of  so  inestimable  a  gift,  offers  you  his  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  hands  of  his  appointed  servant,  first  to  guid^ 
you  into  all  truth,  that  is,  to  assist  your  understanding,  that 
you  may  judge  aright;  then  to  assist  both  your  understanding 
and  heart,  that  you  may  believe  aright ;  for  faith,  a  truly 
Christian  and  lively  faith,  is  not  of  yourself,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God ;  and  lastly,  so  to  enliven  and  invigorate  your  consci** 
ence,  that  you  may  resolve  and  act  up  to  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  a  real  Christian,  to  the  character  of  a  candidate  for 
eternal  glory. 

In  baptism  you  was  made,  and  are  now  going  to  be  con- 
firmed the  child  of  God.  If  you  consider  yourself  as  his 
ehild^  take  care  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  to  your  heavenly 
Father,  If  danger  of  sin  approaches,  or  your  enemies  come 
upon  you,  run  and  cry,  and  louder  still,  in  case  you  fall. 
You  was  safely  lodged  in  your  Father's  house,  how  came  you 
out  into  the  way  of  mischief?  into  the  street  or  broad  way 
of  the  world?  You  stole  out  to  play,  or  to  snap  up  some 
glancing  bauble,  and  now  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  crowd,  or  trodden  under  foot  by  the  gallopers  and 
coaches  that  hurry  downward  on  that  road  to  destruction! 
You  are  lost,  if  you  cannot  recover  your  Father's  door.* 
Rise  therefore,  run  for  your  life,  and  cry.     If  you  do  this 
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with  all  yont  might,  your  Father  will  send  out  one  to  quicken 
your  motion^  and  pull  you  in  again. 

By  baptiam  you  was  enlisted  into  the  army  of  Christ,  the 
captain  of  your  salvation.     But  that  was  done  for  you  by 
sureties  when  you  was  yet  a  child.    You  are  now  going  in 
person  to  be  attested  and  sworn  into  his  serrice.    You  are 
goii^  to  be /rained  to  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  a 
Christian  soldier ;  to  put  on  the  helmet  of  salration,  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  die  girdle  of  truth;  to 
take  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  at  the 
annory  of  God.    You  are  going  in  ^  little  time  to  be  fed 
at  the  table  or  magazine  of  your  Lord  with  the  bread  of  life* 
Religion^  truth,  rirtue,  hesiven,  Christ,  God,  your  soul,  all 
are  to  be  fought  for.    See  that  you  behave  yourself' in  a 
manner  worthy  of  such  a  cause  and  such  a  captain.    Keep 
clos^  to  the  standard,  and  firm  in  your  rank.    It  is  safest 
fighting  in  a  body.     Single  combat  hath  more  of  danger  in 
it.     Forsake  not,  therefore)  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is.    Join  warmly  in  family  devotion^ 
and  in  religious  conversation  with  the  more  pious  part  of 
your  neighbours.     Above  all,  go  constantly  to  God's  house 
and  table.     Here  is  no  mixture  of  folly  or  sin  in  what  is 
said,  as  too  frequently  there  is  in  other  meetings,  even  of 
the  better  isort  of  Christians.    Here  your  converse  with  God 
by  prayer,  and  he  with  you  by  his  word.     Here  you  may 
kindle  your  devotion  at  the  fire  of  others,  and  light  your 
candle  at  those  which  shine  around  you.     You  may  take  a 
useful  example  from  the  army  of  your  enemy.    He«  you 
see,  keeps  up  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  his  service  by  as- 
semblies in  those  churches  of  his  contrivance,  playhouses, 
gaming-houses,  taverns,  drums,  See.  in  higher  life ;  and  in 
fjdrs,  horse-races,  cock-fights,  dram  shops,  whiskey-houses, 
in  lower  life,  where  hi&  veteran  soldiers,  and  raw  recruits, 
meet  to  exercise  one  another,  in  lying,  cheating,  swearing, 
lewd  jesting,  infidel  haranguing,  and  sneering  at  religion, 
and,  in  all  these,  giving  vogue  andv  fashion  to  wickedness* 
Thus  it  is  that  the  enemy  prepares  for  batUe.  In  assemblies 
of  an  opposite  tind,  and  by  exercises  of  a  contrary  nature, 
but  still  in  assembling,  and  by  exercising,  must  you  prepare 
on  your  part.    Nothing  in  your  power  is  able  to  give  you 
so  much  skill,  strength,  and  courage,  in  the  spiritual  warfar§. 
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If,  however,  at  any  time  yoa  grow  faint-hearted  because  of 
the  destruction  that  wasteth'at  noon-day,  remember. the 
promise  of  God,  that  though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 
God  is  at  thy  right  hand,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  moved. 
See  how  the  good  Christians  of  your  acquaintance  advance 
steadily  on  the  enemy,  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens!  See  how  the  martyrs  break,  through  fire  and  blood 
to  take  the  kingdom  of  God  by  violence !  Above  all,  see 
how  Christ,  your  captain,  lays  round  him  with  his  cross, 
levels  whole  ranks  at  once  with  every  stroke  of  his  two- 
edged  sword ! .  His  almighty  hand  rises  to  heaven,  and 
crushes  to  hell,  at  every  blow.  How  can  you  be  dismayed^ 
or  draw  back,  in  such  company,  with  such  a  leader,  and 
such  a  prize  in  view  ?  .  Shew  the  proof  of  your  armour,-  and 
the  vigour  of  your  feeding,  by  the  glorious  spirit  of  your 
charge.    Quit  you  like  a  man,  be  strong. 

You  are  now  come  to  that  very  important,.. and  indeed 
dangerous  time  of  your  life,  when,  both  your  reason  and 
passions  almost  on  the  borders  of  maturity,  there  .arises 
from  thence  a  sort  of  necessity,  that  you  should  choose  your 
master  and  your  way,  not  only  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days,  but  even  for  eternity  also.  You  cannot  be  long  in- 
different. The  cast  and  character  of  your  life  must  now  be 
fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  any  great  change 
without  extreme  difficulty,  nay,  without  perhaps  a  frightful 
risk  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  your  soul.  It  is  a  common 
and  just  observation,  that  such  as  men  are  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  lives,  such  they  generally  continue  to  be  till  death. 
It  seldom  happens  that  the  good  boy  makes  a  bad  man ; 
and  seldom er  still  that  a  wicked  and  disorderly  lad  is  re- 
claimed into  a  virtuous  and  regular  man.  Of  so  great  con- 
sequence is  it  to  begin  well,  that  the  boy,  a  few  singular 
cases  only  excepted,  fixes  a  course  of  life  for  the  youth;  the 
youth  for  the  man  ;  and  he  for  the  angel,  whether  of  light  or 
darkness. 

Com^,  then,  my  dear  young  pupil,  choose  your  master  and 
your  way. 

A  master  you  must  have,  a  servant  you  must  be,  as  you 
are  but  a  creature,  and  therefore,  by  natural  necessity,  a 
dependant  being.    God,  by  right  of  creation,  is  Lord  and 
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Master  of  all.  But  the  evil  spirit  sets  up,  by  rebellion  and 
usurpation,  as  to  himself,  and  by  permission  from  God,  in 
order  to  your  trial,  for  an  absolute  mastery  and  dominion 
over  you.  The  question  now  is,  whether  you  will  have  God 
for  your  Lord,  or  submit  to  be  a  slave  to  the  devil  ?  Your 
reason  finds  no  difficulty  in  this  choice.  You  readily  cry 
out,  I  will  obey  God  and  fight  against  the  devil.  But  does 
your  heart  always  say  so  too  ?  Do  you  not  often  yield 
to  the  motions  of  sin  in  your  corrupt  heart  ?  And  what 
is  your  heart,  thus  in  motion,  but  an  engine,  wrought 
by  the  evil  spirit,  and  played  off  against  God  and  his  law? 
'  Know  you  not,  that  to  whom  you  yield  yourself  a  ser- 
vant to  obey,  his  servant  you  are  to  whom  you  obey?' 
Or  know  you  not,  that  as  often  as  you  commit  sin,  you 
obey  the  devil,  and  are,  so  far,  actually  his  servant? 
You  must  choose  your  master,  therefore,  with  all  your  heart, 
as  well  as  with  all  your  understanding.  God,  for  his  part, 
disdains  a  divided  servant,  and  a  trimming  service  paid 
partly  to  him  and  partly  to  his  enemy.  He  commands  you 
to  love  him  with  all  your  heart,  and  his  goodness  to  you 
demands  it  entire.  You  cannot,  surely^  think  of  obeying  him 
with  but  a  half  of  it. 

Well,  you  renounce  the  devil,  that  monster  in  the  crea- 
tion, that  despicable  slave  to  sin,  that  infernal  tyrant  to  the 
vvicked,  whose  sole  intention  it  is  to  insult  Almighty  God 
through  you,  and  to  make  you  as  foul,  as  vile,  as  miserable 
a  rebel,  to  all  eternity,  as  he  is  himself.  Him,  therefore, 
and  all  he  tempts  you  to,  by  the  world,  and  the  corruption 
of  your  own  fleshly  nature,  you  persevere  to  renounce  and 
abhor. 

And  God  you  are  resolved  to  serve  with  a  steady  under- 
standing, and  an  undivided  heart.  You  will  serve  him  who 
hath  the  sole,  the  eternal  right  to  rule  over  you,  as  him  who 
gave  you  being,  who  bought  you  with  his  blood,  who  comesr, 
as  this  day,  an  almighty  ally,  to  join  you  against  the  ene- 
mies of  your  soul ;  bim  whose  service  is  the  only  perfect 
freedom,  honour,  happiness,  of  all  his  rational  creatures ; 
who  is  in  himself  infinitely  good  and  lovely,  infinitely  great 
and  glorious>  and  means  nothing  by  his  dominion  over  you, 
but  to  make  you,  for  ever,  good,  lovely,  great,  and  glorious, 
like  himself.    It  is  very  well;  but  you  must  never  forget 
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whom  it  is  you  profess  to  senre,  and  how  he  is  to  be  served, 
namely,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  a  warm,  watchful,  and 
resolute  spirit,  and  with  truth  agreeable  to  your  professions, 
with  fidelity  conformable  to  your  vows.  If  you  begin  well, 
your  work  is  half  done,  and  the  necessity  of  a  sorrowfuL 
repentance,  or  the  dreadful  danger  of  sinning,  and  never 
repenting,  may  be  happily  prevented.  It  is  better  never  to 
be  ill  than  to  be  cured,  were  the  spiritual  medicine  ever  so 
infallible ;  but,  alas !  we  know  of  no  such  medicines  for  a 
soul,  far  gone  in  the  mortal  disorder  of  sin,  and  perhaps  in- 
capable of  the  application.  '  Remember,  therefore,  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come 
not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  them,'  and  God  too  shall  say,  he  hath  no 
pleasure  in  them.  Give  your  heart  to  God  while  it  is  yet 
young  and  tender.  Offer  not  your  first-fruits  to  the  devil, 
and  think  to  put  God  off  with  the  chaff  and  refiise  of  old 
age.  '  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation^ 
Watch,  for  yon  know  not  what  hour  your  Master  cometh« 
Pray  without  ceasing;  for  your  sufficiency  is  of  God,  and  of 
him  only.' 

Choose  now  your  way  too,  my  dear  children  in  Christ. 
There  are  two  ways  before  'you,  one  called  the  narrow  way, 
and  the  other  the  broad.  This  leads  downward,  that  up- 
v^ard.  You  see  they  set  out,  both  of  them,  just  from  your 
feet,  but  go  widef  and  wider  from  each  other  the  farther 
they  advance,  till  it  becomes  a  long  and  painful  journey  to 
cross  over  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  un- 
happy traveller,  who  may  have  entered  into  the  wrong'  road 
at  first,  and  proceeded  in  it,  till  his  day  is  wearing  towards 
an  end.  This  broad  way  here  gives  room  for  many  tra- 
vellers abreast.  It  is  smooth  and  easy  to  the  foot.  Its  hedges 
are  flowery,  and  loaded  with  fruit  as  fair  to  the  eye,  and  as 
delicious  to  the  palate,  as  that  which  hung  on  a  certain  tree 
in  the  midst  of  Eden.  The  pleasures  and  profits  of  this 
world  may  be  picked  up  in  the  shape  of  guineas  and  dia- 
monds at  every  step.  The  air  richly  perfumed,  breathes  in 
soft  music  on  the  ravished  ear.  This  is  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  passengers  here,  instead  of  soberly  walking, 
are  observed  to  dance  down  to  the  wanton  measures,  in 
pairs,  while  some,  fast  asleep,  are  carried  along  in  gilded 
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coaciies.  Oa  each  side  are  palaces  for  ians*  where  there  is 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  with  pomps,  pleasures,  and 
rich[es^  promised  on  erery  sign.  Such  is  the  broad  road  at 
the  end  next  you  ;  but  farther  onward  it  grows  narrow  and 
<^'^gy*  Y<^u  meet  with  thorns  and  briers  among  the 
flowers.  These  decrease,  and  those  become  more  frequent. 
Some  base  money,  or  counterfeit  stones,  are  thinly  scattered 
on  the  road.  The  air  becomes  harsh.  The  music  is  often 
intermixed  with  groans  and  yells.  The  passengers,  en<- 
feebled  by  surfeit  and  satiety,  drag  their  limbs  with  labour, 
though  the  road  lies  wholly  downhill ;  and  they  in  coaches 
are  kept  awake  by  the  gout  and  stone.  Here  the  inns  are 
filled  with  drunkenness,  rapes,  broils,  bloodshed,  murder, 
remorse,  and  terror.  Here  gaming-houses  and  jails,  apothe* 
caries'  shops  and  tombs,  turn  the  road  almost  into  a  street. 
A  little  farther  down,  a  frightful  pair  of  stairs,  formed  for 
the  greater  part  of  precipices  instead  of  steps,  throws  the 
trarellers  into  a  bottomless  gulf,  too  shocking  for  the  ap* 
proach  of  description.  Hear,  therefore,  ye  youth,  the  voice 
of  him  who  cries  aloud,  *  Go  not  in  the  broad  way  which 
leadeth  to  destruction.' 

No,  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate^  and  take  your  journey 
upward  in  the  narrow  way,  narrow  only  at  first  to  those 
who  come  over  from  the  broad,  but,  from  the  beginning, 
open,  and  easy  enough  of  entrance  to  you,  in  whose  y^t 
untainted  minds  goodness  is  not  altogether  unnatural.  You 
are  not  yet  swoln  by  habits  of  sin  to  so  great  a  size,  as  to 
make  your  entrance  very  difficult.  It  is  but  of  yesterday 
that  you  ceased  to  be  one  of  those  innocents  of  whom 
Christ  saith,  *  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Pass  in 
resolutely  among- the  thorns  and  roses  of  this  way,  rather 
than  among  the  roses  and  thorns  of  that  other.  Herein, 
the  higher  you  ascend,  the  air  will  grow  clearer,  the  light 
stronger,  and  your  prospects  still  larger  and  more  beautifuU 
This  world,  with  its  trifling  persons  and  insignificant  things, 
grows  less  and  less  to  your  eye,  till  you  see  it  but  as  a  dark 
and  disagreeable  lump  of  confusion;  while  the  heavens 
open  to  you,  and  the  things  above,  as  you  approach  them, 
begin  to  look  larger  and  more  illustrious  to  the  eye  of  youf 
faith,  till  you  see  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  all  lovely, 
all  great  and  glorious,  such  as  the  unregenerate  dye  bath 
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not  seen/  the  unregenerate  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  the  un- 
regenerate  heart  hath  not  conceived,  nor  can  conceive.  On 
the  other  road,  every  pleasure  enfeebles.  Here  every  pain 
invigorates.  There  the  travellers,  forming  themselves  into 
a  community  of  miscreants  and  reprobates,  help  to  hurry 
One  another  downward,  and  the  great  disceiver,  redoubling 
their  weight,  increases  their  power  of  plunging  still  deeper 
and  deeper :  but  the  faithful  Christians  on  this  road,  joined 
in  a  communion  of  saints,  lend  their  hands  and  shoulders 
to  help  one  another  upward,  as  often  as  this  or  that  tra-. 
veller  grows  weak,  or  the  hill  too  steep  for  him  to  climb; 
while  the  Spirit  of  God  spreads  a  plentiful  table  for  his  re- 
freshment, takes  him  to  repose  in  his  house,  and  sometimes 
sets  him  forward  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah.  Here  a 
conscious  sense  of  virtue,  an  ardent  love  of  God,  a  burning 
zeal  for  his  service,  and  a  heavenly  ambition,  shall  inspire 
you  witli  courage^  and  teach  you  to  glow  at  the  sight  oF 
danger,  nay,  even  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  especially  if 
brought  upon  you  for  your  fidelity  to  so  gracious  a  Master. 
But  move  a  little  farther  up  to  the  point  of  victory,  where 
tribulations  and  persecutions  shall  be  left  behind ;  where 
triumph  and  exultation  shall  begin;  where  you  shall  be 
crowned,  and  surrounded  with  the  natives  of  heaven,  with 
saints,  martyrs.  Christian  heroes,  angels,  archangels,  prin- 
cipalities, powers,  thrones,  through  the  loud  hallelujahs  oF 
whom,  you  shall  pass  into  the  immediatef  presence  of  your 
God,  your  Father,  your  Saviour,  your  Comforter.  You  shall 
see  him.  You  shall  see  his  countenance  all  covered  with 
smiles  and  love.  You  shall  hear  him  say,  *  Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.' 

Enter  ye,  therefore,  in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  travel  ye  in 
the  narrow  way,  which  leadeth  to  life;  Think  it  not  too 
much  to  encounter  with  some  difficulties,  and  to  struggle 
patiently  for  a  short  time,  that  you  may  live  for  ever  in  joy 
unutterable,  and  glory  inconceivable.  Remember  you  must 
be  a  partaker  of  Christ's  holiness,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  his  sufferings,  before  you  can  be  a  partaker  of  his 
joy.  ^ 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  whom  I  have  faithfully  la- 
1>oured  to  train  up  in  the  way  that  ye  should  go,  '  I  bow 
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knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to 
strengthened  with  might  by  hid  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ; 
it  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith;  that  ye. 
Jig  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  com- 
ihend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadjth,  and  length, 
1  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
ich  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
ness  of  God.  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceed- 
;  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according 
the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
arch  by  Christ  Jesus,  through  all  ages,  world  without 
li    Amen/ 


DISCOURSE  LIV. 

[PREACHED  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY.] 

THE   FAITHFUL  AND   ACCEPTABLE  TRUTH. 


1  Tim.  I.  16. 

's  is  a  faithful  saying ,  and  worthy  of  aU  acceptation,  that  Chnst  Jfsus 

came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 

one,  from  his  childhood,  made  familiar  with  the  doc- 
nes  of  our  holy  religion,  and  with  this  in  particular,  that 
irist  came  to  redeem  the  sinful  race  of  mankind ;  or  to. 
e  who  does  not  know  who  Christ  is,  whence,  or  to  what 
rt  of  a  world,  he  came,  or  how  wholly  unworthy  we  were 
such  a  visit ;  my  text  will  seem  to  introduce  itself  with, 
>  great  an  air  of  pomp  and  importance ;  the  porch  will 
pear  too  spacious  and  too  magnificent  for  the  building* 
liis  is  a  faithful  saying,*  big  with  divine  truth,  and  abso- 
;ely  to  be  depended  on,  that  cannot  be  disputed,  or  so 
ich  as  doubted  in  the  least,  without  obstinately  shutting 
3  eyes  of  reason,  and  questioning  the  truth  of  God's  word. 
lis  is  *  a  saying  worthy  of  all  acceptation,'  wortiiy,  on 
count  of  the  light  and  conviction  it  brings  with  it,  to  be 
reived  by  the  understandings  of  all  men  \  and  on  account 
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of  the  equally  comfortable  and  astonithing  work  of  salfar' 
tioD  it  sets  before  us,  to  be  embraced  with  all  the  warmth 
of  their  hearts,  and  all  the  force  of  their  affections ;  with  a 
transport  of  gratitude  and  wonder.  What  now  is  the  say-* 
ing?  Why, '  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners/  Now,  I  do  insist  on  it,  that,  simply  as  the  matter 
of  this  saying  is  here  eipressed  by  the  apostle,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  eloquence,  nay,  for  the  imagination  of  men  or 
angels,  to  do  it  justice.  This  will  easily  be  made  evident^ 
before  we  have  done. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  observe  a  little  the  faithfulness 
and  worthiness  of  this  saying.  Faithful  and  true  it  oitNit 
be  in  the  highest^degree,  if  the  prophecies  of  God  to  all  nsefti 
through  Adam,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
a  cloud  of  other  witnesses,  are  all  fulfilled,  as  they  really 
are,  in  the  truth  of  this  saying ;  and  if  our  Saviour  hath  fully 
proved,  as  he  certainly  did,  by  infinite  miracles,  openly  and 
every  where  performed  in  the  face  of  unbelievers  and  ene* 
mies,  that  he  came  directly  and  immediately  from  his  Father 
to  save  the  world.  The  reason  of  mankind,  and  their  total 
inability  to  reform  or  save  themselves,  loudly  cry  out  for 
such  a  Saviour.  The  prophecies,  the  miracles,  together 
with  the  inimitable  wisdom*  humility,  patience,  and  good- 
ness of  Christ,  do  still  more  loudly  proclaim  him  to  be  that 
very  Saviour,  so  that  reason  ceases  to  be  reason,  if  it  does 
not  receive  this  saying  with  an  entire  conviction  of  its  truth, 
as  the  fundamental  article  of  saving  faith. 

Hence  again  appears  its  worthiness  of  all  acceptation,  so 
far  as  reason  and  the  understanding  are  concerned  to  judge 
of  its  truth.  So  far  as  the  heart  and  our  affections  are  called 
upon  warmly  and  gratefully  to  close  with  it,  as  the  most 
important  and  comfortable  of  all  truths,  we  have  only  to 
consider,  who  Christ  Jesus  is,  whence^  and  whither  he  came^ 
whom  he  came  to  save,  from  what,  and  by  what  means. 

First,  theh,  let  us  seriously  consider  who  Christ  Jesus 
is.  *  In  the  beginning/  that  is,  from  all  eternity, '  he  was 
with  God,  and  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  aiiy  thing  made  that  was  made.  By,^oT 
rather  in,  'him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things 
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were  created  by  him  and  for  him.  And  he  is  befote  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist.     He  is  the  first  and  the  last, 
and  besides  him  there  is  no  God.     He  is  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  the  Almighty.  He  is  Qod  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.' 
No  created  being  was  able  to  save  us.    The  new  crea- 
ture required  the  omnipotent  hand  of  its  Creator,  as  well  as 
the  old.     But  had  the  power  of  a  seraph,  or  all  the  seraphim 
together,  been  sufficient  for  tiiis  work,  they  had  been  unfit 
objects  surely  of  that  adoration,  of  that  highest  degree  of 
love,  wherewith  the  sense  of  our  redemption  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied in  the  hearts  of  all  men.     Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be 
supposed,  without  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  religion,  that  God  would  suffer  any  inferior 
being  to  carry  off  from  himself  such  love,  or  such  adoration, 
in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  whose  love  he  hath  courted 
with   infinite  •proofs  of  goodness  and  mercy,  and  whose 
worship  he  hath  confined  to  himself  by  the  most  dreadful 
threatenings. 

We  see  now  to  whom  it  is  that  we  owe  our  salvation ; 
and,  in  seeing  this,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  returns  that  are 
due  for  it.  No  mere  man,  no  angel,  no  cherub,  no  seraph,, 
was  ^le  to  save  us.  God  only  could  do  this.  God  alone 
hath  done  it;  and  our  gratitude,  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
saying, '  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  us,' 
should  rise  to  as  high  a  proportion  as  possible,  with  the 
dignity  of  his  person  who  saved  us. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider,  whence  Christ 

Jesus  came.    He  came,  not  only  from  the  throne,  and  from 

tb^  glories  of  heaven ;  from  that  throne,  whereon  he  reigned 

oyer  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  from  the  loud  hosanna^s  of 

those  exalted  beings,  who  were  created  by  him,  in  him,  for 

Ixim;  but  what  was  infinitely  more,  he  came  from  the  bosom 

^fhis  Father,  ffom  love  unbounded,^  from  love  equal  to  his 

infinite  merit..    In  our  acceptation  of  this  saying  as  a  truth, 

that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  us,  we  should 

feelingly  figure  to  ourselves  the  glory  and  happiness  he  rer 

linquished,  the  power  and  majesty  he  abdicated,  and,  above 

^U,  the.  inconceivable,  the  infinite  enjoyment  of  his  Father, 

vvherewith  he  had  been  transported  from  all  eternity,,  which 

lie  exchanged  for  his  ai^er,  that  he  might  give  scope  to 

me^y,  to6  mysterious  and  astonishing  for  the  compreheur 
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sion  of  angels,  yet  not  above  the  belief  of  a  reasonable  man; 
who  is  not  too  wise  in  his  own  conceit  to  credit  a  mystery; 
nor  too  good  to  need  an  atonement,  for  he  knows  he  is  a 
mystery  to  himself,  and  finds  he  is  loaded  with  sin.  His 
understanding  is  not  become  his  idol^  so  as  to  have  eyes  that 
cannot  see,  and  ears  that  cannot  hear. 

Thirdly,  we  are  to  consider,  whither  he  came  from  all 
this  happiness,  and  glory,  and  majesty.    He  came.into  this 
world.     O  miserablie !    O  amazing  reverse !    He  came  into  a 
world  full  of  pollution  and  wickedness,  full  of  treachery^ 
cruelty,  and  oppression ;  into  a  world  obstinately  shut  up 
against  the  light  of  his  wisdom ;  hardened  against  all  the 
tenderness  of  his  love,  exemplified  by  every  instance  of 
goodness,  patience,   compassion ;  and  in  open   universal 
rebellion  against  himself,  against  him,  whom  angels  feared; 
whom  all  the  thrones,  the  principalities,  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven obeyed!     That  we  might  not  be  struck  blind  with  his 
light,  nor  perish  at  the  approach  of  his  majesty,  he  veiled 
both  in  the  *  tabernacle'  of  human  flesh  prepared  for  him. 
'He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,'  so  that  'there  was 
not  even  any  comeliness  in  him,  that  we  should  desire  him.* 
God  came  incarnate  to  save  a  race  of  incarnate  souls,  that 
the  mystery  of  our  own  composition  might  prepare  us  for 
the  belief  of  his.    '  The  word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,'  that  our  very  senses  might  receive  the  person  and  doc- 
trine of  our  Redeemer.    We  see  him,  we  feel  him,  we  con- 
verse with  him,  as  a  plain  man, '  who  is  the  brightness  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.'    We  try 
his  patience  with  our  ignorance  and  stupidity.    We  shock 
his  sensibility  with  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.     We  tease 
and  aflront  his  wisdom  with  our  impertinent  questions,  with 
our  saucy  expectations,  with  our  self-interested  requests. 
Oh,  had  we  but  stopped  here,  and  not  proceeded  with  our 
indignities  to  infinitely  more  grievous  excesses !     But  this 
is  not  the  place  for  such  reflections.     Here  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  search  and  find  out  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
that  in  that  knowledge  we  may  the  better  perceive  the  en- 
tire acceptation  with  which  we  ought  to  embrace  this  saying, 
•  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  us  sinners.' 
For,  in  the  fourth  place,  he  came,  not  as  might  have  been 
most  reaaonably  and  naturally  feared,  to  judge  and  condemn 
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the  world,  a  guilty  and  reprobate  world,  but  to  save  them> 
despicable  and:odioiis  as  they  are.  If  the  dutiful,  the  faith- 
ful, the  just,  the  chaste,  the  grateful,  had  been  in  danger, 
our  Saviour's  visit  and  assistance  had  furnished  a  much 
smaller  occasion  of  admiration  and  thankfulness.  But  he 
came  to  save  sinners,  you  the  rebellious,  you  the  trea* 
chetous,  you  the  iniquitous,  you  the  unclean,  you  the  thank- 
less; to  save  sinners,  whereof  I  may  more  truly  say,  than 
Paul  did,  in  the  words  immediately  following  my  text,  that 
'I  am  chief.'  The  wealthy  may  disdain  an  alms;  but  with 
wh^t  acceptation  ought  the  debtor  to  snatch  at  the  payment 
of  all  he  owes  ?  with  what  acceptation  ought  the  prisoner  to 
leap  at  the  price  of  his  freedom?  with  what  a  bound  ought 

he  to  spring  from  the  loathsome  place  of  his  confinement, 
when  his  bailsman  comes  to  pay  off  his  bonds  ? 

Fifthly,  we  are  next  to  consider,  with  the  most  awakened 
attention,  what  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  us 
from,  namely,  sin  and  its  punishment.  We  are  by  nature 
slaves,  'sold  under  sin,' corrupted,  polluted,  it  may  be,  har- 
dened, in  sins  of  the  most  abominable  and  dangerous  kinds. 
We  are  surrounded  with  darkness,  but  we  like  it  because 
our  deeds  are  evil,  and  require  it.  We  are  covered  with 
nadtiness,  but  delight  in  it,  because  it  is  both  natural  and 
habitual  to  us.  There  is  but  one  who  can  enlighten  the 
paths,  and  cleanse  the  ways  of  beings,  so  wedded  to  impu- 
rity, and  therefore  so  impatient  of  the  light ;  so  destitute  of 
light,  and  therefore  so  insensible  of  their  own  impurity. 
None  can  save,  that  is,  reform  and  reclaim  us,  but  Christ, 

'who  comes  by  his  word,  by  his  sabbaths,  by  his  sacraments, 
by  hia  ministers,  and  in  all  these,  by  his  spirit,  to  call  us  to 
repentance  and  newness  of  life ;  to  call  us  out  of  the  world, 
that  treacherous  enemy,  whom  we  foolishly  and  desperately 
love  ;  to  call  us  out  of  the  flesh,  that  in-bred  betrayer,  whom 
we  cherish  with  greater  indulgence  and  tenderness,  than  our 
lives ;  and  he  comes  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the 
snares  of  that  apostate  angel,  who  labours  continually  to 
make  us  as  foul,  as  black,  as  malicious,  as  wicked,  as  mi- 
serable, as  shameful  beings,  every  way,  to  all  eternity,  as 

~  himself.  Is  not  such  a  visit,  are  not  such  labours,  worthy 
of  our  utmost  acceptation  ?  Are  we  not  tired  of  our  sins  ; 
are  we  not  frightened  at  their  effects  ?  will  we  not  embrnGe 

VOL.  III.  H 
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him  who  comes  to  deliver  us  from  so  shameful,  from  so  dan- 
gerousy  from  so  grievous  a  slavery?  A  man  lying  fast 
asleep^  in  the  dark,  on  a  bed  of  filth,  and  on  the  brink  of 
a  dreadful  precipice,  is  not,  at  first,  pleased  with  him  who 
rouses  and  gives  him  light ;  but  he  no  sooner  sees  the  con- 
dition he  is  in,  than  he  blesses  the  hand  that  disturbed  him, 
and  lays  hold  of  it,  that  he  may  be  drawn  to  a  distance  from 
his  foul  and  dangerous  situation. 

But  he  comes  also  to  save  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Were  the  sinner  exempted  by  the  intention  of  Ood;  and  the 
natural  course  of  things,  from  all  apprehensions  of  suffering 
on  account  of  his  sins,  his  indulgence  to  the  inclinations  of 
a  corrupt  nature  would  prevent  his  ever  having  any  thoughts 
of  quarrelling  with  sin,  merely  because  it  is  sin.     But  where- 
as sin  and  misery  are  inseparably  linked  together  by  their 
own  nature,  and  by  an  unavoidable  course  of  things,  if  pro- 
vidence do  not  interpose ;  and  whereas '  God  hath  appointed 
a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,'  and 
condemn  the  wicked  to  punishments  inconceivably  severe 
and  dreadful ;  the  guilty  have  reason  to  take  from  hence  the 
most  fearful  alarm.     He  hath  sinned,  perhaps  grievously 
sinned,  nay,  it  may  be,  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  persever- 
ing in  his  sins,  though  he  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'  vengeance  lieth  with  sin  at  the  door.'     What  shall  he  do 
in  this  deplorable  distress  ?     He  cannot  reform  himself* 
Well,  but  Christ,  as  hath  been  shewn  under  the  preceding 
head,  hath  come  to  do  that  for  him,  that  is,  effectually  to 
aid  his  weakness.     Yet  still  the  dreadful  question  returns, 
how  he  shall  be  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
his  sins,  already  committed,  which  no  repentance  can  undo, 
or  atone  for.    Why,  here  too  Christ  comes  to  take  both  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  from  all  who  shall  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  second  the  motions  of  his  holy  spirit,  in  order 
to  a  truly  Christian  faith  and  a  thorough  reformation.     Of 
all  our  weaknesses  or  faults,  I  know  none  of  worse  conse- 
*  quence  than  this,  that  we  either  cannot  or  will  not*  form  a 
right  notion  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  which  are  set 
before  us.     The  criminal  is  hanged,  because  he  does  not 
rightly  conceive  that  sort  of  punishment,  till  the  instant  of 
his  suffering ;  and  the  obstinate  sinner  perishes  for  ever, 
only  becatise  he  knows  not  what  hell  is,  tell  he  goes  thither. 
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If  we  set  before  our  eyes  the  tortures  and  horrors  of  that 
extreme^  that  eternal  misery,  we  must  inevitably  have  en- 
dured,  had  not  Christ  taken  our  guilt  on  his  own  head,  and 
atoned  for  all  our  sins,  we  shall  perceive^  we  shall  feel,  how 
exquisitely  sweet,  how  highly  important,  how  every  way 

*  worthy  of  all  acceptation,' is  the  saying, '  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,'  especially  if. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  we  consider,  by  what  means 
he  came  to  save  us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  Divine 
justice  requires,  that  no  sin  shall  go  unpunished.  Either 
therefore  we  must  suffer  for  our  own  sins,  or  another,  suffi- 
cient for  so  great  a  purpose,  which  no  mere  creature  can  be, 
must  suffer  for  us^  must  suffer  death,  the  original  wages  of 
sin ;  must  suffer  it  by  divine  appointment,  and  yet  volun- 
tarily. Now,  no  one,  but  the  son  of  God,  was  sufficient  for 
such  a  purpose.  None  else  had  '  power  to  lay  down  bis  own 
life,'  for  none  else  had  a  life  of  his  own.  None  else  could 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  equal  to  the  guilt  of  all  our 
sins.  Neither  *  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,'  nor  their 
immediate  possessors,  nor  the  hosts  of  heaven,  belong  to 
themselves,  or  have  any  property,  strictly  speaking,  of  their 
own.  The  divine  nature  alone  is  the  universal  proprietor. 
From  this  nature  therefore  alone  could  a  proper  offering  be 
made.  But  the  divine  nature  is  purely  spiritual,  and  inca- 
pable of  death  or  any  other  suffering.  Our  redeemer  there« 
fore  and  our  sacrifice,  must  have  been  man,  as  well  as  God, 
or  he  could  not  have  suffered,  at  least,  in  the  offending  na- 
ture, which  appears  to.  have  been  necessary.  '  Wherefore 
when'^Christ  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,'  unto  the  father, 

*  the  sacrifice  and  offering  (of  beasts)  thou  wouldest  not,  but 
a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sa- 
crifices for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure  ;  then  said^  I,  lo, 
I  come  to  do  thy  will  O  God.'  And  what  was  this  will? 
Why,  that  the  son  of  God  should  take  on  him  the  frail  and 
miserable  nature  of  man,  that  he  should  be '  bom  of  a  woman' 
in  a  low  and  indigent  condition ;  that  he  should  be  hated, 
despised,  and  '  persecuted  of  men,'  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  that  he  should  be  'arraigned,  accused,  spit  on, 
buffeted,  scourged,  crucified  between  two  thieves.' 

And  was  it  for  this  he  came,  as  at  the  present  season  ? 
What  matter  of  wonder,  and  of  love,  on  the  part  of  man- 

H  2 
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kind  !  As  the  highest  of  all  beings,  his  birth  is  proclaimed 
by  'a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hosts ;'  while,  as  the  lowest 
of  men,  he  is  '  bom  in  a  stable,'  and  *  cradled  in  a  manger !' 
Heaven  and  earth  belong  to  him,  'yet  he  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head!'  The  eyes  of  all  things. wait  upon  him  for 
their  sustenance^  but  he  himself  works  at  a  common  trade, 
or  depends  on  the  poorest  of  mankind  for  his  own  !  He 
silences  the  winds,  he  smooths  the  billows,  he  awes  the 
storms,  and — is  despised !  He  heals  the  sick,  and — is  hated ! 
He  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  and— is  persecuted !  He  speaks 
as  never  man  spake,  and — is  called  a  madman  !  ite  raises 
the  dead,  and — is  tortured  to  death  himself!  Whether  shall 
we  stand  more  amazed  at  him,  or  ourselves  ? 

But  where  is  our  gratitude  and  our  love,  if  this  amaze- 
ment does  not  make  way  to  them  both  ?  Nay,  whither  is 
banished  the  common  sense  of  rational  creatures,  if  after 
hearing,  if  after  firmly  believing  all  this,  we  can  be  any 
longer  wedded  to  our  sins  ?  From  our  own  nature  he 
springs ;  by  our  own  hands  he  is  scourged  I  By  our  own 
hands  he  dies  !  and  in  his  last  agonies  mixes  his  blood  and 
prayers  together  for  us  !  Can  man  behold  his  death  with 
indifference  and  contempt,  while  every  being  in  heaven, 
with  infinite  admiration,  beholds  him  trampling  under  foot, 
and  triumphing  therein,  over  death,  and  hell,  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  man,  thinking, 
sensible,  generous  man,  can  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
this  transaction,  undertaken  and  perfected  for  the  salvation 
of  man  alone? 

If  now,  'this  is  a  faithful  saying,'  and  too  fully  proved 
to  be  rationally  questioned, '  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,'  surely  it  must  be  '  worthy  of  all 
.acceptation/  What  then  is  the  acceptation,  vi^herewith  we 
are  to  receive  it  ?  No  doubt,  as  hath  already  been  observed, 
with  all  the  conviction  of  our  understandings,  and  all  the 
tvarmth  of  our  hearts.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  more  incredulous  to  the  wonders  of  infinite  mercy  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  than  to  those  of  infinite  wisdom  in 
Jhat  6f  the  creation.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  mercy  should 
go  as  far  to  save  an  immortal,  as  wisdom,  to  accommodate 
a  temporary  being  ?  And  if  our  convictions,  as  to  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  are  perfectly  rational,  how  is 
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it  possible,  that  our  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  end  of  his 
coming,  should  not  be  warm  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
of  those  convictions,  and  the  boundless  mercy  of  that  end  ? 
But  are  we.  stupidly  to  sit  still  under  this  conviction  and 
gratitude,  while  eternal  goodness  comes  thus  to  visit  us  ? 
Should  we  not  go  forth  to  meet  him  with  a  spirit  and  turn 
of  mind,  correspondent  to  those  with  which  he  comes? 
Yes,  as  he  came  to  us  from  the  happiness  and  glory  of  hea- 
ven, so  we  should  go  out,  from  the  pleasures  and  pomps  of 
this  world,  to  him.  As  he  came  with  great  humility  into 
this  world  to  speak  and  act  as  a  servant,  so  should  we  go 
into  his  church  with  not  only  lowliness  of  mind,  as  frail  and 
wretched  creatures,  but  with  broken  hearts,  as  abominable 
sinners.  As  he  was  born  for  us  of  an  heavenly  father,  and 
of  a  pure  virgin,  so  must  we  be  born  anew  to  him  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  pure  and  virgin  hearts  ;  we  must  *  be  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.'  As  he  eame  into  the  world,  not  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  his  fleshly  nature,  nor  '  to  do  his  own  will  but 
that  of  his  Father  ;'  so  should  we  go  into  his^  kingdom,  not 
to  please  ourselves,  nor  to  do  our  own  will,  but  to  please 
and  obey  God.  As  he  came  to  suffer  and  die  for  us,  so 
should  we  go  to  mortification,  '  and  a  death  unto  sin.'  As 
he  came  with  no  other  view,  than  to  save  us,  we  should  go 
to  him  with  no  other  view,  than  to  be  saved  by  him.  By 
his  birth  of  a  woman  he  came  in  general  to  all  men,  and 
comes  by  his  spirit,  his  word,  and  ordinances,  particularly 
to  every  man  ,  but  each  of  us  in  particular  must  go  to  him, 
or  we  shall  never  meet  him.  He  came  from  heaven  into 
this  world,  that  we  might  go  from  this  world  into  heaven. 
He  became  'the  son  of  man,'  that  we  might  become  the 

•  sons  of  God.  He  humbled  himself,  and  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,*  that  we  might  be  exalted  '  into  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  He  became  flesh,'  that 
>ve  might  become  spirit.  He  '  became  sin  for  us,  that  we 
xnight  become  tjie  righteousness  of  God  in  him.'  He  took 
fDur  nature  upon  him,  that  we  might  take  his^  and  become 

•  one  with  him,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father.'     As  he  hath 

•  emptied  himself,  that  all  we  may  receive  of  his  fulness'  he 
should  receive  of  us  the  pleasing  fruits  of  that  which  he 
liath  sown  in  our  hearts,  glory  for  mercy,  and  grace  for 
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grace.  Surely  it  is  impossible,  be  should  faste  these  with  an 
higher  relish,  than  a  grateful  heart  perceives  in  paying 
them.  But  as  Christ  the  treasurer  of  these  fruits,  lays  them 
up  for  those  who  offer  them,  '  that  the  end  may  be  eternal 
life,'  the  profit  must  as  far  outgo  the  pleasure,  as  eternity 
does  time. 

With  these  let  us  compare  those  of  our  own  ways.  Have 
we  not  already  tasted  how  bitter  is  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
fruit  of  sin  ?  Can  we  any  longer  delight  in  pulling  from 
that  tree,  and  even  shaking  it  to  the  last  apple,  which  bears 
nothing  else  but  remorse  of  conscience,  and  the  wrath  of 
God ;  but  sickness,  and  misery,  and  fear,  and  death  ?  If 
our  souls  are  as  thoroughly  surfeited,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  this  fruit,  so  sweet  at  first,  yet  so  nauseous,  so  poison- 
ous at  the  last ;  it  is  time  we  should  taste  that  which  grows 
on  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  true  and  real  tree  of  life.  Be- 
hold it  is  here  placed  for  us  on  the  table  of  God,  who,  in 
the  language  of  a  most  gracious  inviter,  saith  to  us,  *  Come, 
take,  eat — Drink  ye  all  of  this.  O  taste  and  see  how  gra- 
cious the  Lord  is  !  O,  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  hath  done  for  us,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  all  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'     ^ 

If  we  come  worthily  to  this  repast,  we  shall  renew  our 
spiritual  birth-right,  whereby  we  were  *  born  of  the  will  of 
God,'  and  shall  renounce  our  own  wills,  in  order  to  be 
governed  by  his.  Here,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  faith, 
let  us  compare  and  choose.  Our  own  wilk,  experience 
tells  us,  are  blind,  and  misguide  us  into  every  sort  of  error; 
but  the  will  of  God  '  shall  guide  us  into  all  truth.'  Ours 
are  irresolute,  his  steady.  Ours  are  wicked,  and  hunt  for 
destruction,  both  of  soul  and  body,  his  holy,  and  always  in- 
tent on  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Ours  look  down- 
ward through  sin  into  a  pit  without  bottom ;  his,  always 
upward  through  righteousness  into  regions  of  light  and 
endless  glory.  If  we  give  ourselves  up  to  our  own  wills, 
the  flesh  shall  corrupt  us,  the  world  deceive  us,  and  our 
enemy  shall  finally  triumph  over  us ;  but  if  we  take  the 
will  of  God  '  for  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,'  we  shall  never  go 
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astray,  for  he  is  wisdom  itself;  if  we  take  the  will  of  God 
for  our  armour,  as  that  is  Almighty,  so  shall  we  be  uncon- 
querable and  irresistible. 

If  you  have  not  hitherto  performed,  as  well  as  you 
might  have'  done,  the  conditions  of  your  new  birth-right, 
whereby  alone  peace  through  Christ  is  promised,  let  me 
earnestly  press  you  to  a  more  close  consideration  of  these 
conditions,  as  the  leading  rules  of  life,  whereby  you  ought 
to  act  here,  and  must  be  judged  hereafter. 

Hath  the  Son  of  God  relinquished  the  glories  of  heaven, 
and  descended  into  a  stable,  and  a  manger  to  save  you  ? 
And  will  you  not  go  thither  in  the  like  spirit  of  humility  to 
receive  him  ?    Is  this  too  low  a  condescension  for  you,  pol- 
luted as  you  are  with  worse  than  beastly  filth,  which  was 
not  too  low  for  God  himself.    You  cannot  meet  him,  but 
with  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  came.    He  became  *  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  from  that  day,  when 
he  took  on  him  the  burthen  of  your  flesh  and  sins.     And 
are  you,  who  committed  those  sins,  to  be  a  man  of  plea- 
sure?    He  emptied  himself  of  his  majesty  and  glory  for 
you  ;  and  are  not  you  to  be  emptied  of  that  '  pride  which 
goeth  before  your  own  destruction,'  and  those  filthy  affec- 
tions, which  represent  you  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  as  a  piteous, 
if  not  an  odious  wretch?     Are  not  you  to  feel  the  weight 
of  your  own  sins,  as  well  as  Christ  ?    What  stable,  what 
manger,  is  too  vile  for  you,  who  have  so  long  lain  in  filthy 
;and  fed  with  swine,  and  yet  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  it  all  for  grandeur  and  pleasure  ?     If  you  still  persist 
in  this  mind,  you  must  be  told  that,  though  Christ  had  bap- 
tized you  with  his  own  hands,  yet  to  you  no  promise  is 
Uiade,  no  performance  due,  no  Saviour  bom. 

Unto  you  only,  *  who  have  put  off"  th§  old  man,  and  are 
l>om  again  by  water  and  the  Spirit ;'  unto  you,  who  feel  in 
yourself,  on  the  baptismal  call  of  Christ,  *  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience ;'  unto  you,  '  who  walk  not  in  your  own 
'v^ays,  but  in  newness  of  life,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  the 
Spirit ;'  unto  you,  '  who  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  confessing 
tliat  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,'  and  that  through  him  only 
you  have  salvation  ;  unto  you,  '  who  observe  all  things, 
^hatspever  Christ  hath  commanded  you,  who  being  deli- 
vered out  of  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  serve  God,  without 
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fear^  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days 
of  your  lives ;'  unto  you  only  *  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.' 

Lay  fast  hold,  therefore,  by  a  lively  faith  on  this  Saviour, 
and  by  taking  good  heed  to  the  articles  of  your  peace  with 
God,  *  endeavour  to  make  your  election  and  .adoption  sure,' 
lest,  by  departing  from  them,  you  be  found  among  those, 
'who  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  have 
counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they  had 
been  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  have  done  despight 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace/ 

Here  now,  my  brethren,  are  light  and  darkness,  glory 
and  infamy,  life  and  death,  set  before  you. '  God  give  you 
understanding  in  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  make  a 
right  choice  between  these  opposites ;  and  grant  that  your 
hearts  may  warmly  second  your  reason,  and  your  works,  the 
warmth  of  your  hearts,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour, 
to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE    LV. 

[preached    on    GOOD-FRIDAY,] 

THE  NECESSITY  AND  EFFICACY  OF  THE  GREAT 

SACRIFICE. 


^       Acts  xvii.  3. 

Chiist  must  needs  have  suffer edy  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 

The  *  rising  again  from  the  dead'  shews,  that  the  sufferings 
here  mentioned,  was  that  of  death,  St.  Paul,  as  we  are  tolA 
in  this  passage,  proved  to  the  Jews,  from  the  prophecies  o^ 
the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  'must  of  ne-' 
cessity  have  been  put  to  death,  and  raised  again  to  life.^ 
That  he  could  not  have  fulfilled  those  prophecies^  nor  provedi. 
himself  to  be  the  Christ,  without  thus  suffering,  may  bi^ 
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clearly  seen  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  and  the  fify-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of  other  places, 
Christ  himself^  before  his  crucifixion,  assured  his  disciples, 
*  that  he  should  suflPer  many  things  of  the  elders,  and  the  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  should  be  killed.'  He  foretold  the 
same  thing  to  a  mixed  multitude,  most  of  them  as  yet  uih 
converted,  in  these  words,  'Now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world,  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out ;  and  1,^ 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. 
This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die.'  After  his 
resurrection,  he  reproved  his  disciples,  who  had  doubted, 
whether  the  Messiah  should  die  or  not ;  '  O- fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  And  beginning  at 
Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all 
the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself.' 

Although  there  is  nothing,  at  first  sight,  more  myste- 
rious, than  that  he,  who  was  without  sin  should,  by  the  ex- 
press *  appointment'  of  eternal  justice,  suffer  *  the  wages  of 
sin;'  that  'the  just  should  be  put  to  death  for  the  unjust;' 
or  that  the  Son  of  God  himself  should  die ;  yet,  this  most 
extraordinary,  and  indeed  amazing,  piece  of  history,  if  duly 
weighed,  and  closely  considered,  will  appear  to  be  no  less 
rational,  than  it  is  astonishing.     But  there  is  no  reconciling 
it  to  the  reason  of  infidel  opposers,  without  passing  through 
H  train  of  thinking,  to  the  full  as  surprizing,  as  either  the 
fact  of  our  Saviour's  death,  or  the  end  proposed  by  it. 

In  pursuit  of  this,  we  must  take  a  little  compass. 

It  is  evident  from  the  superiority  of  his  nature  to  that  of 
any  other  animal,  that  man  was  intended  by  his  Maker  to 
\}e,  and  still  is,  the  Lord  of  this  world,  which  he  inhabits.  By 
Xhe  power  derived  to  him  from  his  reason,  he  makes  the 
agility  and  strength  of  other  animals,  and  the  properties  of 
the  very  elements  his  own ;  he  sends  the  dove  and  the  dog 
on  his  errands ;  he  subdues  the  lion ;  he  bestrides  the  horse ; 
lie  makes  the  ocean  his  highway,  and  is  carried  round  the 
world  by  the  winds ;  the  earth  and  the  sun  wait  on  him  with 
liis  food^  and  even  the  thunder  is  put  into  his  hand.  '  He  is 
made  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.' 

Surely  then  he  must  be  endued  with  wisdom  and  good^ 
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ness  equal  to  the  high  station  he  is  placed  in ;  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  two  endowments,  in  so  large  an  empire,  must 
make  him  happy  in  proportion  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ca- 
pacity. This  is  a  most  natural  conclusion  from  that  know- 
ledge which  informs  us,  that  man  and  this  world,  are  the 
works  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  experience.  In- 
stead of  governing  a  world,  this  lord,  so  highly  stationed, 
is  utterly  unable  to  govern  himself.  He  hath  but  a  small 
share  of  that  power,  his  natural  abilities  entitle  him  to,  and 
what  he  hath,  he  abuses  so  foolishly,  and  suffers  for  it  so 
miserably,  that  his  station  and  power  are  become  his  curse ; 
and  yet  an  unbounded  advancement  of  both  is  the  most  vio- 
lent of  all  his  desires.  Nay,  instead  of  a  sovereign,  he  is  a 
slave.  His  body  is  enslaved  to  hunger,  thirst,  cold^  heat, 
labour,  pain,  sickness,  unhappy  accidents;  and  to  death, 
which  he  cannot  think  of  without  the  utmost  terror,  which 
he  cannot  possibly  escape.  His  mind  is  still  worse  enslaved. 
How  is  he  torn  with  desires,  which,  if  successful,  he  knows 
would  undo  him !  How  is  he  blown  up  with  idle  hopes ! 
How  thrown  down  by  unexpected  disappointments !  How 
unmanned  by  vain  fears !  How  terrified  with  such  as  are 
but  too  well  founded,  perhaps  foreboding  miseries  without 
end !  How  racked  with  pride !  How  distracted  with  anger! 
How  gnawn  with  envy  !  How  every  thing  within  him,  and 
about  him,  tyrannizes  over  him  in  its  turn,  and  forces  him 
to  betray  himself,  to  abuse  his  own  nature,  and  to  insult  his 
God! 

At  the  same  time  that  he  acts  so  inconsistently  with  him- 
self and  the  station  he  is  placed  in,  and  by  both  is  made  so 
very  unhappy ;  all  the  creatures  of  lower  rank  and  import 
tance  pursue  the  ends  of  their  being  steadily ;  and  those  of 
them  that  are  endued  with  life,  enjoy  as  much,  and  suffer  as 
little,  as  their  several  natures  can  admit  of. 

Whence  now  this  strange  conjunction  of  dominion  and 
slavery,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  dignity  and  meanness? 
Why  are  the  little  things  of  the  world  so  well  fitted  to  an- 
iwer  the  ends  of  their  creation ;  while  the  great,  for  whom 
til  of  them  are  made,  betray  so  much  weakness,  and  suffer 
m  much  misery  ?    How  does  this  comport  with  the  infinite 
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Mrisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator,  who  undoubt* 
3dly  could  have  made  us  otherwise,  if  he  had  pleased  so 
;o  do  ? 

And  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  did.  '  He 
nade  us  upright,  but  we  sought  out  many  inventions.'  We 
:ould  not  possibly  have  come^  forth  from  the  hands  of  an 
nfinitely  good  and  Almighty  Maker,  such  abominable,  such 
kicked,  such  unhappy  creatures  as  we  are.  To  believe,  that 
ve  did,  is  more  irrational  and  impious,  than  atheism  itself. 

How  we  came  to  fall  into  this  state  of  corruption  and 
nisery  by  the  transgression  of  a  covenant,  made  between 
2rod  and  our  first  parent  or  representative,  is  plainly  set 
brth  in  the  Mosaic  history,  where  the  origin  of  moral  evil 
)r  sin,  and  of  the  universal  disposition  in  all  men  to  sin, 
;hat  mystery  so  unaccountable  to  unassisted  reason,  is 
cleared  up,  and  charged  on  our  freedom,  that  is,  on  the  high* 
i&t  perfection  of  our  nature.  If  then  we  were,  and  still  are. 
Tee  to  do  good  or  evil,  though  more  inclinable  to  evil,  does 
lot  sin,  if  we  commit  it, '  lie  at  the  door?' 

But  since  it  is  as  plain  from  the  universal  prevalence  of 
corruption  and  sin,  that  we  did  originally  fall,  as  it  is  from 
laily  experience,  that  we  do  continusUy  fall ;  in  what  light, 
rom  the  beginning,  must  we  have  stood  before  our  Maker  ? 
n  that,  no  doubt,  of  offending  children.  As  offenders,  di- 
ine  justice  must  have  looked  on  us  with  an  eye  of  infinite 
ndignation,  and  resolved  to  punish  us  proportionably  to 
^ur  guilt.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  children,  the  di?ine 
goodness  must  have  beheld  us  with  equal  tenderness  and 
>ity,  and  resolved  to  shew  us  mercy. 

How  then  could  God  determine.  Must  his  justicei  or 
ds  mercy,  take  place  1  Must  be  give  way  to  his  indigna- 
ion,  and  inflict  that  punishment,  which  the  violated  maj- 
esty of  his  being,  and  his  laws  demanded  ?  If  he  does, 
irhere  is  his  mercy  i  Or  must  he  suffer  his  justice  to  be  swal*- 
owed  up  in  his  compassion,  and  give  a  full  and  free  pardon? 
f  he  does,  where  is  his  justice?  Is  there  a  middle  way? 
!7an  God  set  bounds  to  his  attributes,  either  of  justice  or 
>ity  ?  Can  he  be  less  than  infinite  in  either  i  Or  is  there  a 
>o8sibility  of  infinitely  satisfying  both  I  Of  exacting  the 
igour  of  justice  from  the  whole  human  race,  and  yet  fully 
brgiving  all  men  ? 
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Yes,  for  this  difficulty,  so  infinitely  surpassing,  in  the 
conception  of  all  created  understanding,  all  possibility  of 
solution,  the  wiisdom  and  goodness  of  the  holy  Trinity  have 
found  a  perfect  reconciliation.  A  man  appears,  and  volun- 
tarily offers  to  suffer  and  answer  for  all  the  rest ;  and  such, 
a  man  he  is,  that  God  acceps  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

As  we  were  led  into  sin  by  our  first  parent,  as  we  became 
corrupt  and  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  through  the  disobe- 
dience of  a  representative ;  it  seems  reasonable,  that  a  re- 
presentative, if  such  there  may  be,  should  atone  for  our  guilt, 
and  by  suffering,  remove,  our  punishment.  Nay,  it  is  as 
reasonable,  that  we  should  become  righteous  by  imputed* 
goodness,  as  guilty  by  imputed  sin. 

And  as  to  our  own  actual  sins,  we  having  been  betrayed 
into  them  by  a  corruption  of  our  nature,  derived  from. the 
original  seduction,  merely  in  consequence  of  God's  own  ap- 
pointment, who  sent  us  into  being  through  a  natural  entail 
of  that  corruption;  it  appears  most  highly  agreeable,  not 
only  to  the  goodness,  but  the  very  justice  of  God,  that  if 
a  representative  may  take  away  the  guilt  of  original,  he 
may  remove  that  of  actual  sin  also,  provided  it  is  truly  re- 
pented of. 

But  in  order,  that  sin  may  be  truly  repented  of,  and. all 
men  become  fit  objects  of  the  divine  mercy,  by  a  thorough 
reformation,  it  farther  appears  to  be  reasonable,  that  the 
new  representative  should  not  only  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  our  sins,  which  is  death,  but  should  likewise  under- 
take to  create  us  anew,  and  instead  of  sinful  creatures,  as 
we  are  by  nature,  to  make  us  holy  and  good  in  the  sight  of 
God.  If  we  continue  in  sin,  we  cannot  be  objects  of  mercy 
at  any  rate,  nor  possibly  be  forgiven. 

Who  now  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  us?     Who  can  offer  . 
a  sufficient  ransom  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men? 
Who  is  able  to  create  us  anew  ? 

No  creature,  nor  number  of  created  beings,  though  ever 
so  highly  dignified,  can  atone  to  God  for  the  sins  of  others.  - 
They  cannot  suffer  a  punishment  proportionable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  him  who  hath  been  offended  ;  nor  to  the  importance 
of  the  law  that  hath  been  violated ;  nor  to  the  insolence  o^ 
those  who  have  repaid  infinite  goodness  with  an  infinite  pro-- 
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vocation ;  nor  to  the  danger  of  such,  as  may  make  light  of 
sin,  in  case  its  atonement  or  punishment  should  not  appear 
to  be  of  the  greatest  weight. 

Besides,  created  beings  have  nothing  of  their  own.  All 
that  they  are,  and  all  that  they  enjoy,  is  the  pure  gift  of 
God.  Wherewithal  then  can  they  make  a  proper  atonement 
for  the  smallest  of  their  own  faults  ?  How  much  less  can 
they  da  it  for- the  most  provoking  crimes  of  others,  of  all 
mankind  ? 

And,  if  they  can  make  no  atonement,  neither  can  they 
presume  to  interpose,  in  the  character  of  mediators,  between 
God  and  their  fellow  creatures.  The  most  exalted  creature 
in  heaven  would  consider,  that  it  must  cost  more  than  he 
could  offer,  '  to  redeem  the  souls'  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
*  and  so  would  be  forced  to  let  that  alone  for  ever.* 

Nor  can  any  being  less  than  God,  undertake  to  create 
mankind  over  again.  He  only,  *  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made,'  is  able  to  make  the  '  new  creature,'  to  *  make  all 
things  new.'  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  redeemed  from  sin, 
and  the  punishment  of  sin,  if  we  are  to  be  made  new  crea- 
tures, it  must  be  by  God  alone.  Our  teacher,  our  repre- 
sentative, our  sacrifice,  must  be  truly  divine. 

But  were  it  possible  for  a  mere  creature  to  redeem  us, 
God  would  never  admit  of  his  interposition,  nor  suffer  him 
to  do  it,  because  by  that  means  our  gratitude  and  love  must 
be  carried  off  from  God  to  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  all 
men  taught  to  *  worship  the  creature,'  even  as,  nay  more 
*  than,  the  Creator.' 

To  fill  up  these  characters  of  a  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
and  to  effect  the  high,  and  otherwise  impossible,  purposes  of 
both,  the  son  of  God,  the  second  person  in  the  blessed  Tri- 
nity interposes ;  and,  that  he  may  by  '  the  word  of  his 
powA",'  speak  us  into  a  new  life,  and  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  our  sins, '  becomes  flesh,  makes  his  tabernacle  among 
men,  is  delivered  up  to  death  for  our  offences,  rises  again 
for  our  justification,'  and,  placing  himself  at  the  right  hand 
of  his  father,  urges  the  merits  of  his  all-sufficient  sacrifice 
for  every  one  who  believes  in  him,  and  effectually  hears  his 
call  to  repentance. 

Jesus  Christ  then,  by  dying  for  us  hath  made  peace  be- 
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tween  God  and  us ;  hath  procured  us  admittance  into  his 
fiEtmily  and  service ;  hath,  both  by  precept  and  example,  by 
his  sabbaths,  his  sacraments,  his  ministers,  taught  us  how 
to  serve  him;  hath  by  his  grace  enabled  us  to  perform 
whatsoever  in  that  service  is  above  our  natural  strength  ; 
hath,  by  an  assurance  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishmenti, 
brought  over  desire  and  fear^  our  strongest  springs  of  action, 
to  assist  in  the  struggles  of  virtue  against  temptation.  In 
the  agony  of  that  death,  whereby  sin  and  the  old  creature 
are  destroyed,  he  cries  out,  '  It  is  finished/  the  great  work 
of  rooting  out  evil,  and  subduing  its  author,  is  finished; 
and,  immediately  on  his  rising  from  the  dead,  he  cries, 
'  Behold !  I  make  all  things  new/  No  sooner  is  the  moral 
world  made  over  again,  than  '  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth'  are  fitted  to  it.  Man  is  a  new  creature,  and  conse- 
quently all  other  things  that  were  made  for  him,  are  become 
new  to  him.  These  things  that  lately  tempted  him  to  sin, 
now  no  less  powerfully  prompt  him  to  gratitude,  to  love,  to 
piety,  to  goodness,  and  to  a  new  life. 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  are  convinced  that  the  mystery 
of  our  redemption,  when  tolerably  understood,  and  fairly 
considered,  not  only  justifies  itself  to  right  reason,  as  ne- 
cessary, so  that  *  Christ  the  son  of  God,  and  sinless,  must 
needs  have  suffered/  or  neither  the  prophecies  could  have 
been  fulfilled,  nor  mankind  saved ;  but  claims  also  the  won- 
der and  adoration  of  all  men,  who  may  see  in  it  an  abyss  of 
mercy  and  love,  not  less  profound  or  extensive  than  its 
wisdom.  How  does  the  understanding  stretch  to  compre- 
hend this  wisdom !  How  should  the  heai*t  dilate  to  make 
room  for  a  right  sense  of  that  love  ! 

Was  it  thou,  the  wisdom,  the  word,  the  light,  the  eter- 
nal son  of  God  !  Who  from  the  beginning  lay  *  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father !'  Who  sat  with  him  on  the  throne  of 
heaven,  in  unapproachable  light  and  glory !  Who,  with*  him, 
received  the  hallelujahs  of  all  the  heavenly  hosts  !  Hallelu- 
jahs paid  for  their  being,  and  that  of  all  the  worlds,  the 
thrones,  the  dominions,  the  principalities,  the  powers  that 
were  created  in  thee,  by  thee,  and  for  thee !  Was  it  thou- 
who  came  to  save  us  from  sin,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 
pit !  to  make  us  partakers  of  thy  holiness,  and  of  thy 
glory ! 
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And  didst  thou,  from  the  highest  heayens^  descend  into 
this  nether  world,  and  '  take  on  thee  the  form  of  a  servant' 
(a  servant,  not  only  to  thy  Father,  but  even  to  us)  and  *  wash 
our  feet/  and  our  yet  more  filthy  souls !  How  infinite  was 
thy  humility !  how  tender  thy  pity  for  us  ! 

And,  who  are  we  Lord  !  '  that  thou  shouldst  come  under 
our  roof?*  We  are  not  among  the  great  ones  of  thy  creation, 
not  among  the  principalities  and  powers;  no,  but  dust 
and  ashes !  little !  weak !  foolish  !  vain !  and  O  that  this 
were  all ! 

O  Lord,  we  are  wicked  also  !  rebels  in  arms  against  thy 
Father  and  thee !  enemies  !  aliens  !  ungrateful !  contemners 
of  all  thy  infinite  bounty  to  us !  slaves  *  sold  under  sin,* 
who  have  chosen  to  serve  thy  adversary  rather  than  thee  ! 
and  prisoners  for  this  in  chains  and  darkness,  under  the  just 
sentence  of  death,  temporal  and  eternal !  And  art  thou  come 
to  save  such  a  race  of  monsters  from  ourselves !  from  that 
adversary !  from  that  sentence !  O  mercy  infinite  !  O  mys- 
tery of  mercy  inconceivable ! 

And  what  hast  thou  done  to  save  us  ?  What  is  the  price 
thou  hast  laid  down  for  our  souls?  O  how  can  it  be  told? 
What  were  the  banishments,  the  oppression,  the  poverty, 
to  which  thou  wast  exposed,  in  comparison  to  the  perse- 
cutions and  accusations,  levelled  with  infernal  bitterness 
against  thy  person  and  character !  What  were  these  perse- 
cutions and  accusations,  to  thy  agony  in  the  garden/  when 
by  the  extreme  torture  of  thy  thoughts  the  blood  was  forced 
through  thy  pores  !  Or  what  again  was  this  to  the  weight  of 
all  our  sins,  and  the  wrath  of  divine  justice,  poured  at  once 
upon  thy  head  !  To  this,  death  such  as  ours,  would  have 
been  pleasure,  and  despair,  joy.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  thy  human  nature  to  have  sustained  this  load,  or 
withstood  the  violence  of  such  a  rack,  had  not  the  divine 
nature  upheld  the  human,  and  hardened  it  for  the  horrible 
encounter. 

And  now,  blessed  Jesus,  having  accompanied  thee,  but 
O  at  two  great  a  distance,  like  thy  first  disciples,  we  have 
heard  the  false  accusations  laid  against  thee ;  we  have 
heard  the  popular  cry  set  up  for  thy  blood ;  we  have  heard 
thy  judge  acquit  and  condemn  thee  on  the  same  evidence. 
Now  they  strip  thee  !  clothe  thee  again  in  purple  as  a  mock 
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king!  and  bind  thy  temples  with  a  crown  of  thorns!  Now 
they  buiFet  that  sacred  head,  where  infinite  wisdom  is  seated  ! 
Now  they  load  that  awful  face,  adored  by  angels,  with  nau- 
seous spittle !  Now  they  tear  the  flesh  from  off  thy  bones 
with  their  scourges  I  All  this  time  we  hear  no  complaints  nor 
answers  from  thee,  thou  humble,  thou  silent  Lamb  of  our 
salvation !  Nay,  as  often  as  we  can  discover  thy  counte'- 
nance  through  the  blood,  and  sweat,  and  spittle  which  be- 
sinesir  it,  we  behold  in  it  a  settled  composure,  mixed  with 
compassion  and  tenderness.  What  dignity  in  thy  humility! 
What  heroism  in  thy  patience !  what  a  triumph,  is  mercy 
making  over  malice! 

But  the  cross,  that  altar  for  the  great  sacrifice  is  now.  pre- 
pared ;  the  amazing,  the  melancholy  procession  sets  outfor 
the  place  of  execution ;  and  lo  thou  art  nailed  to  the  ac- 
cursed tree,  for  the  greater  reproach,  betvyreen  two  thieves. 
Were  we  as  much  thy  members,  blessed  Jesus,  as  we  ought 
to  be,  we  should  feel  these  nails  as  keenly  as  thou  didsti 
Behold !  thy  murderers  taimt  and  deride  thy  agonies,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  thee  not  to  be  the  son  of  God  nor  the 
king  of  Israel,  by  the  reproach  of  thy  cross ;  and  so  the 
noblest  instance  of  goodness  that  ever  was  exhibited,  to 
mankind,  is  represented  by  art  and  malice,  as  nothing  but 
impotence  and  imposture.  Let  heaven  and  earth  attend  to 
thy  return  for  this,  as  to  a  sound  more  sublime  and  sweet 
than  that  which  is  sent  up  to  the  throne  by  the  whole  celes- 
tial choir ;  '  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do/  O  surely  thou  couldst  not  pray  in  vain  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  now  made  thy  own,  at  the  instant  of  atoning 
for  it  with  thy  blood.  If  this  thy  prayer  was  not  heard  .and 
granted,  we  all  perish  for  ever,  inasmuch  as  we  all  have 
joined  in  the  set  of  thy  murder.  Our  sins  as  well  as  theira^ 
have  spit  in  thy  face,  buffeted  thee,  crowned  thee  with 
thorns;  we  as  well  as  they  have  nailed  thee  to  the  cross, 
have  laboured  to  dishonour  thee  in  the  sight  of  infidels,  have 
shed  thy  precious  blood. 

What  other  words  are  those  we  hear  from  thee,  more  ex- 
pressive of  misery  than  the  groans  of  the  damned,  '  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  fotsaken  me !'  Yet  in  these 
words,  which  beyond  all  others  ever  uttered,  mark  the  hei-- 
nousness  of  sin,  what  consolation,  could  he  taste  it,  for  hini 
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who  dies  in  despair !  Whkt  must  sin  be  which  drove  thee  to 
this?  How  shall  he  be  lost  who  hath  thee  for  a  sacrifice^  and 
a  fellow-sufferer  ?  How  the  blood  begins  to  stagnate  in  thy 
wounds!  What  a  ghastly  paleness  overspreads  thy  coiinte- 
naaice !  How  those  ieyes  that  have  often  swam  in  tears  of 
tenderness  for  the  Liseries  of  mankind,  now  roll  in  the 
shadows  of  deaths  of  voluntary  death,  suffered  for  our  sakes 
and  by  our  hands  ! 

Hah !  What  cry  is  that !  What  darkness !  What  shaking 
of  the  earth!  What  yawning  of  graves  !  What  rending  of 
rocks!  The  dead,  the  very  rocks,  hear  thy  dying  cry,  O  Sa- 
yiour  of  souls !  The  sun  hides  his  face  from  thy  death,  who 
gave  him  being.  Hell  feels  the  stroke  of  that  death,  which 
destroys  him  that  had  the  power  of  ded.th,  and  rousing  her 
infernal  fires,  throws  the  upper  earth  into  convulsions! 

What  language  of  angels  can  do  justice  to  ,the  wonderik 
of  this  scene  ?  If  we  have  but  hearts  we  want  not  their 
tongues..  If  our  infinite  benefactor,  who  searches  the  heart, 
reads  himself  beloved,  and  sin  hated,  ,in  that  seat  of  our 
affections,  then  it  is  true  that  we  know  Christ,  and  him 
crucified* 

But  if  we  read  or  hear  of  his  death,  with  as  little  concern 
ad  we  do  that  of  Caesar,  or  with  less,  than  we  feel  for  that  of  a 
favourite  character  in  a  romance,  what  ought  we  to  think 
both  of  our  understaiidings  and  hearts  1 

And  now,  that  the  extreme;  heinousness  of  sin  is  more 
fully  laid  open  by  the  sufferingsof  Christ,  than  it  can  possir 
biy  bie  by  any,  or  all  other  means;  by  even  the  torments  of 
h^ll ;  what  judgment  shall  we  pass  on  ourselves,  and  our 
condition,  if  we  continue  in  ^in,  if  we  love  it,  if  weeveo  pre- 
Ifer  it  to  Christ  himself?  Nay,  if  by  our  repeated  acts  of 
wickedness  we  ungratefully  crucify  him  afresh,  and  put  him 
bo  open  shame  again?  If  by  ten  thousand  acts  of  the  kind 
^e  repeatedly  crucify  him,  iand  at  the  same  time  mock  him 
by  our  professions  ?  This  is  going  farther  than  ever  the  un- 
believing J^ws  did.  They  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  earnest, 
^s  «ve  do,  when  they  called  him  their  King,  They  crucified 
him  in  the  character  of  declared  enemies;  we  iu  that  of 
Friends  and  worshippers.  They  fulfilled  the  prophecies,  and 
^van  concurred  with  Christ's  own  intention,  in  the  cruelties 
they  exercised  on  his  natural  body ;  we  transgress  the  com^ 
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mandmentB  of  God,  and  disappokit  tbe  gracioua  iniention 
of  Christ,  by  those  we  inflict  on  his  spiritaal  body,  for  iivluoli 
he  sacrificed  the  nataral,  as  less  dear  to  him,  and  as  less 
sensible  of  pain. 

Is  all  this  now  to  pass  as  pure  ingratitude  1  la  th^e:  bo 
mixture  of  fatty  here  ?  May  souls,  so  extremely  vile  and  un^ 
worthy,  hug  themselves  in  their  baseness,  and  always  take 
insensibility  for  safety?  No,  no,  sin  must  end  in  misery ; 
and  the  Idn  of  a  Christian,  wilfUlly  'treading  under  foot  the 
blood^  of  Christ,  in  the  keenest  misery.  Ingratitude  there* 
fore  of  this  dye  is  not  so  much  folly,  as  infatuation,  or  hell 
is  mo  longer  helL  The  sufferings  of  God  incarnate  despised, 
and  wickedness  continually  flung  in  his  face,  by  men  who 
profess  themselves  his  disciples,  his  servants,  his  worship- 
pers^ must  meet  with  its  full  reward,  if  in  that  pit  of  fire  and 
darkness  there  are  toiinents  sufficient  to  requite  such  wick- 
liddess. 

What  must  sin  be,  when  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Gtod^ 
only  son  could  wash  it  away?  When  God  spared^  not  Ydn 
only-begotten,  his  well-beloved  son,  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased,  but  poured  on  him,  in  the  character  of  our  repre* 
sentative,  the  vengeance  due  to  our  offences  ?  If  Godjspared 
not  the  imputation  of  sin  in  his  son,  how  shall  he  spate  sfas 
itself  in  us,  who  cannot  sin,  without  forcing  a  new  nail  or 
spear  into  the  body  of  Christ  ?  '  If  sin  could  do  so  much 
in  a  green  tree,  what  must  it  do  in  a  dry/  I£  by  our  perse-* 
verance  in  wickedness  we  turn  the  sacrifice  made  for  us  into 
our  greatest  guilt,  who  shall  atone  for  this  guilt  ?  What 
other  sacrifice  do  we  look  for?  Who  will  oflfer  higher  fot 
our  salvation,  than  Christ?    *  Who  shall  come  after  Qodft* 

It  is  impossible  to  be  saved  from  the  punishment  of  sin^ 
without  being  first  saved  from  sin  itself.  As  Christ  was 
born  for  the  true  Christian,  so  the  true  Christian  '  is  bom* 
a-new  to  Christ  '  by  water  and  the  spirit/  But  this  second 
birth  never  takes  place,  till  the  old  man  dies  to  sin  for  Christ, 
as  Christ  did  for  him. 

^  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  sufi^ered  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  let  us  arm  oursc^es  wiilt  the  Ske  mind,  for  he  thaft 
bath  suffered  lA  thi  ftpjl^^itf^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

more  AibyilliLKktllKMH^ 
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Ohridt  ii^  Ood/  till  we  have  ^mortified  our  meaibefs  whick 
itf e  upon  the  earth/  till  we  are  dead  to  thi*  workl^^  and  oar 
fiesbly  nattffe,  titt  ^our  affeetuMB'  am  removed  ^  firooi  thuigi 
on  earth/  and  set  oti  thiaga  above/  We  nouBi  ^mortify  the 
deede  of  the  flefth/  if  we  wo«dd  htM  the  1^  of  the  rightdoua* 
^  Thejr  tliat  are  doidt^s  bate  crvfeifled  the  afibctiona  aad 
%»st8/  It  is  true,  that  *by  the  ri^teoasoe^a  of  one/  that 
is  Christy  'die free  gift  hafli  come  apon  all  menimto  josti* 
fication  of  life«  Where  eki  aboamded,  grace  did  aiacb  more 
aboaad.  What  ah^I  we  say  then  ?  Shall  we  sin^  that  grace 
may  abound  ?  God  forbid.  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to 
em,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Know  we  not^  4tbai  so  xfiany 
of  US  as  were  baptized  iato  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into 
ins  death  7  We  are  therefore  buried  with  faim  by  bapiuHtt 
inta  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from;  the  dead 
by  tile  glory  of  the  Fatiier,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  hk 
newness  of  life ;  for  if  we  have  been  planted  together  into 
&e  Itketiess  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  thd  likeness  of 
hie  resurrection ;  knowing  that  oar  old  Man  is  craci&ed  with 
fchn,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroy edy  that  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin,  for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin^ 
Now,  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
idso  live  with  hiaau  Let  aa  nert  tberefote  sn&r  sin  to  teigm 
any  longer  in  our  mortal  body,  that  we  should  obey  it  in  the 
hiats  thereof*  Whea  we  were  the  servants  of  sin^  we  were 
free  from  righteoasnesB  4  birt  now  bemg  made  free  from  sin« 
and  bee^i^ne  servants  to '  God,  we  haae  a«Hr  fruit  unto  holi^ 
aesa,  aad  tke  end  everlastiog  hieJ 

instead  of  eneoataging  oorselves  m  widbedneas  becauise 
Christ  hiatk  atoned  for  it  by  hiadeathf  we  see  here,;  that  the 
strongest  airgtsemeuts  and  motires  for  repentance^  far  a  the^ 
nMfgk  reformatiou  ef  maonen^.  for  a  new  aiid:  holy'  Ufe,  aiis 
taken  from<  that  very  dearth^  from^  that  veryat6jfement<^  BapH 
tism  is  but  an  empty  ceremony,  a  cheat  put  on  oarsekes^and 
st»  insttk  offisred  to  Christ,  in  hiaewn  soiemn  iastitoticm,  if 
it  is  not  considered,  as  the  veiy  deallv  avd  erueifixaon  of  aH 
than  is  vile  and  sinful  in  us;  if  there  ia  not  i^uly  in  it  'a 
deerfh  tmto  sin,  and  a  aew  bivtii;  unto  righteoasfiess*'  To 
trhai  )MMrpoee  woaki  it  be  to  call  men  but  oi  ihi»  Vf6Adi^  t^ 
briiig  them  int^  Qod's  ftunily,^  to  make  them  Us  children^ 
^d  to  plaM*  l&em  te^mid  hia  tadile^r  if  no  change  is  to  be 
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made  in  them,  if  they  are  still  to  '  be  conformed  to  this 
"world/  if  they  may  still  be  slaves  to  their  fleshly  corruptionsi 
if  they  may  continue,  as  before,  the  children  of  God's  enemy? 
the  children  of  God  must  fear  and  love,  must  obey,  must  re- 
semble their  Father,  or  they  can  be  hisr  only  in  name  and 
pretence.  There  is  nothing  surer  than  that  our  baptism  is  a 
charter  of  inestimable  privileges;  but  it  is  as  sure,  that  those 
privileges  are  held  only  by  the  suit  and  service  of  a  truly 
Christian  life,  contracted  for  and  vowed  at  the  time  when  we 
were  washed^  and  new  clothed,  for  the  train  of  our  heavenly 
King. 

This  doctrine  will  startle  many;  as  it  will,  to  assure 
them,  that  Christ  died  not  for  them>  as  on  this  day,  unless 
they  will  die  for  him.  He  kept  this  solemnity,  for  the  first 
time,  in  torture  of  body,  in  anguish  of  soul,  in  a  baptism  of 
blood,  in  the  horrors  of  death;  and  can  we  keep  it  in  luke^ 
warmness,  in  indifference,  in  ease  and  security,  in  a  life. like 
the  rest  of  this  world?  If  we  can,  we  are  none  of  his;  we 
feel  not  with  him,  neither  the  sharpness  of  his  pains,  nor  the 
weight  of  our  own  sins ;  we  are  not,  cannot  be^  members  of 
his  body. 

No,  were  we  all  one  body  of  Christ,  as  in  one  body  there 
Can  be  but  one  mind,  we  should  all  be  animated,  all  governed 
by  the  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  divine,  that  holy, 
that  almighty  mind,  which  suggests  the  thoughts,  forms  the 
resolutions,  and  regulates  the  actions  of  every  man  in  whom 
it  presides.  There  is  no  wider  nor  more  distinguishable 
difference,  than  that  between  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  the 
mind  of  the  unregenerate .  The  dishonest  have  not  his  mind, 
which  is  truth  and  light  itself.  The  incontinent  have;  not 
his  mind,  for  he  is  purity  in  perfection.  The  proud  have.not 
the  mind  of  Christ,  who  washed  the  feet  of  his  own  disciples. 
The  revengeful  have  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  who  loved, 
prayed  for,  and  healed  his  enemies.  The  despiser  of  God's 
word,  the  breaker  of  his  sabbath,  the  neglecter  of  his  table, 
have  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  are  by  no  means  united  to  his 
b6dy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  these  that  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Christ  conveys  itself  through  all  the  true  and  living  mem-< 
bers  of  that  body.  The  idolizer  of  his  own  reason  hath  not 
the  mind  of  Christ,  who  had  infinite  wisdom  and  humility 
together;  whereas  in  this  man  there  is  nothing  but  ignorancS 
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4iid  conceit^  or  he  could  never  have  formed  an  high  opinion 
of  his  own  understanding.  '  ^ 

All  these  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  infidelity,  and 

particularly  to  take  offence  at  the  cross  of  Christ.    The 

dishonest  worldling  cannot  think  of  forsaking  all^  and  fol-» 

lowing  Christ  with  a  cross  on  his  ishoulders.     The  incOnti-> 

nent  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  believe^  that  God  requires 

the  denial  and  mortification  of  passions,  made  by  himself  a 

part  of  pur  nature.     The  proud^  who  will  not  suffer  the 

smallest  inconvenience  from  his  inferiors,  cannot  believe^ 

that  God  could  stoop  to  such  indignities  from  men.    The 

ill-natured,  who  will  even  take  pains  to  hurt  and  afflict 

others,  cannot  conceive,  that  any  being   could  suffer  so 

much  to  make  others  happy.     The  revengeful>  who  is  so 

delighted  with  retorting  injuries,  hath  no  notion,  that  Christ 

xneant  to  save  his  murderers.     The  conceited  disputer  of 

ithis  world  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  one 

«o  righteous,  nor  of  instruction  for  one  so  wise,  as  he  is ; 

^nd  what  he  cannot  see,  he  will  not  believe. 

And  are  all  these  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  Christians? 
Most  surely,  if  they  continue  the  same,  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
knows  not  what  a  Christian  is.  This,  you  will  say,  thins 
the  Christian,  and  crowds  the  heathen  world  prodigiously. 
Do  not  mistake  the  matter,  as  to  the  addition,  you  seem  to 
imagine  will  be  hereby  made  to  the  number  of  heathens. 
Jf  you  are  one  who  think  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  dismiss, 
you  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  You  have  seen  the 
light,,  and  must  account  for  it.  You  fly  from  it,  because  it 
makes  manifest  and  reproves  your  evil  deeds  ;  or  you  brave 
Jt  with  an  open  perseverance  in  works  of  darkness ;  and  do 
you  hope  to  herd  among  the  heathens,  who  are  to  receive 
the  smallest  number  of  stripes  ? 

The  wicked  heathen  shews  himself  unworthy  of  the 
reason  bestowed  on  him,  forgetful  of  the  high  rank  he  is 
placed  in  by  his  Maker,  and  ungrateful  for  all  he  enjoys, 
or  rather  abuses.  In  all  these  respects  you  are  as  culpable 
as  he ;  and  besides,  '  having  been  once  enlightened,  and 
having  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  you  fell  away  both' 
in  principle  and  practice,  *  crucifying  to  yourself  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  open  shame.'  The  heathen 
sinned  without  the  light ;  you  against  it.  He  knew  not  the 
truth;  you  *  held  it  in  unrighteousness.-     B.e  ^u^^A.  >JsCviw 
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vorU,  And  bU  own  mtur^ ;  you  have  4oiie  the  fiia»e ;  wd 
over  and  above,  have  '  trodden  under  foot  th^  S<hi  of  God» 
hwe  eofurted  the  Uo^  of  the  covenant  «n  unholy  thing, 
m4  h^y^  done  de^ptght  wnto  the  Spirit  gf  Grace.  Of  how 
mm^h  fborer  punidwpi^nt  thor^fore  3baU  you  he  thought  war-* 
thy/  ngi^nst  whom  both  the  w<»rk«  and  the  word  of  Crod 
h#av  witness,  and  ory  aland  fer  vengeance  ?  The  bonnitfnl 
intentions  of  God  the  Creator  only  have  failed  in  the  hea- 
then ;  they,  together  with  the  infinitely  gracious  purposes 
of  God  the  Eedeemer,  have  been  disappointed  in  you; 
hitherto  disappointed,  1  mean ;  for  if  you  will  even  yet 
open  your  eyes  to  the  light,  and  turn  your  footsteps  into 
the  paths  of  God,  you  will  find  that  the  prayer  of  Ghrist  for 
you  on  the  cross  was  heard,  and  that  '  the  mercy  of  God 
endureth  for  ever/ 

We  are  all  ready  enough  to  ery  out  upon  the  cowardice 
ef  all  our  Saviour's  sqpostles,   and  the  treachery  of  one; 
npon  the  malice  of  his  accusers,  the  iniquity  of  his  jvdge, 
the  cruelty  of  his  executioners ;  but  do  not  consider,  that, 
in  all  this,  we  condemn  ourselves.    What  danger  dare  we 
face,  what  man  of  power,  what  faction,  have  we  the  boldness 
lo  oppose,  for  Christ  and  his  religion  ?     How  small  must 
he  that  snm  of  money,  or  that  worldly  interest,  that  cannot 
bribe  us  to  betray  the  cause  of  Chnst  and  his  church,  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life?     And  how  little  of  Judas's  renu^se  do  we  feel  for  it,, 
when  it  is  done  ?     How  artfully  is  his  divinity  undermined 
among  us,  and  all  his  miracles  dbarged  with  imposture,  by 
some  ;  while  the  rest  of  us  stand  by  as  unconcerned,  as  we 
eould  do^  had  we  never  called  ourselves  by  his  name  1   How 
carelessly  do  we  sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of  his  cause  ^ 
and  after  a  mere  cold  acquittal,  with  little  or  no  notice 
taken  of  the  infinite  good  be  hath  done  among  us,  give  hiuk 
up  to  the  outrage  of  his  enemies?    How  do  we  mock  him. 
with  our  hypocritical  professions?    How  buffet  him  with 
our  bitter  disputes  ?    How  spit  in  his  face,  how  mangle  hr» 
flesh,  how  deluge  his  blood,  how  crucify,  how  murder  him^ 
with  our  crimes !    How  we  act  over  again  the  dreadful  tra-^ 
gedy  of  this  day !     How  the  light  sickens  !    How  darkness^^ 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  earth  ! 

O  return,  return,  thou  eternal  light,  into  our  under-- 
tiBmdwg.     O  return,  vetutn,  thou  lite,  thou  warmth  of  ihm 
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soul,  into  our  hearts*  Shew  us  our  vileness;  revire  our 
ptety ;  with  thee  let  us  die  to  this  worlds  with  thee  let  us 
arise  to  a  new  life ;  and  to  thee«  with  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  ascribed  all  might,  majesty,  dignity^ 
and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore*    Amen* 


DISCOURSE  LVI. 

THE  NECESSIIT  AND  EFFICACY  OF  SPIRITUAL 

NOURISHMENT. 


St.  John,  vi.  60. 

This  is  the  bread  which  eometh  down  from  Heaven^  that  a  man  may  eai 

thereof f  and  not  die. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  the  generality  of  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  with  the  greatest  attention,  that  no  crea- 
l;ure  of  God  can  subsist  a  single  moment  without  the  aid  of 
his  supporting  hand.  The  sun  shines^  and  the  rain  descends 
as  he  directs.  The  plants  grow,  and  animals  live  upon  the 
supply  of  that  nourishment  which  he  affords  them.  *  The 
eyes  of  all,  therefore,  wait  upon  him,  and  he  giveth  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  filleth 
all  things  living  with  plenteousness.  He  giveth  fodder  to 
the  cattle,  and  feedeth  the  young  rayens  that  call  upon  him.' 
Nothing  is  independent  but  himself. 

If  creatures,  void  of  reason,  do  in  some  sense  even  *  pray 
for  their  daily  bread,*  why  shall  not  we  much  rather  do  it, 
who  are,  by  adoption,  the  children  of  the  great  provider; 
and  who  know  our  absolute  dependence  on  him? 

As  our  nature  is  made  up  of  a  soul  and  a  body,  so  we 
stand  in  daily  need  of  a  distinct  kind  of  food  for  each.  Con- 
tinual supplies  of  both  are  necessary  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  life  of  every  Christian,  and  their  effects  and  cir- 
cumstances are  alike. 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  spiritual  food,  which  I 
intend  for  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  I  shall  take  frequent 
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occasion  to' explain  the  nature,  and  press  the  necessity  of 
it,  from  the  exact  resemblance  it  bears  to  that  of  the  body, 
a  resemblance  authorized  by  Christ  and  his  holy  spirit,  and 
consequently  affording,  not  only  the  most  lively  illttstra* 
tions,  but  arguments  also  suflScient  for  our  conviction. 

Now  we  are  to  observe  here  at  the  entrance,  that  in 
taking  this  food  of  the  soul,  which  we  do  more  especially  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  at  once  endeavour 
to  nourish  in  ourselves  the  principle  of  eternal  life,  and  to 
offer  up  on  the  altar  of  our  great  benefactor,  an  act  or  proof 
of  gratitude,  required  and  accepted  by  him  for  the  highest 
instance  of  mercy,  which  he  could  give  or  we  receive. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  wherein  the  spiritual  in- 
terest and  life  of  our  souls,  rather  than  our  gratitude,  is  ^ 
concerned ;  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  piety  and  virtue,  the 
health  and  life  of  the  soul  can  no  more  be  maintained  with- 
out the  grace  of  God,  which  is  their  proper  food,  tha» 
the  health  and  life  of  .the  body,  without  ordinary  meat  and 
drink. 

We  are  farther  to  take  notice,  that  continual  supplies 
are  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  God  might, 
it  is  true,  in  either  case,  have  made  once  feeding  sufficient 
for  ever ;  but  then  we  should  have  forgot  our  dependence 
on  him.  To  prevent  this,  he  hath  put  us  oh  daily  supplies, 
hath  so  bounded  both  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  man,  thai 
the  hope  of  supporting  the  spiritual  life  within  us  for  ever, 
by  once  only  receiving  the  grace  of  God,  would  be  as  vain 
as  the  hope  of  living  here  for  twenty  years  in  health  and 
strength  on  one  meal. 

Our  outward  health  and  life  depend  on  continual  re- 
cruits of  nourishment,  thrown  into  the  stomach,  there  di- 
gested, and  thence  sent  off  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Not  less  necessary  to  our  inward  health  and  life  are 
perpetual  supplies  of  pious  meditations,  devout  approaches 
to  God,  and  vigorous  resolutions,  duly  matured  in  the  heart, 
and  thence  dispensed  in  plenty  through  all  the  powers,  pas- 
sions, and  affections  of  the  man.  The  soul  lives  on  thought 
as  the  body  does  on  meat  and  drink ;  but  to  live  for  evei' 
it  must  be  nourished  with  good  thoughts,  which  nothing 
but  the  divine  grace  can  either  suggest  or  bring  to  per- 
fection.   The  word  of  God,  and  our  own  experience,  leave 
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UB  no  room  to  doubt  of  this  truth*  We  afe>  therefore^ 
never  to  forget  our  feeder,  lest  we  should  prove  ourselves 
more  brutiishly  foolish  than  the  dog  or, ox.  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  judge  what  must  become  of  that  soul  which  prefers 
the  body  to  itself,  which,  like  other  animals,  is  careful  to 
seek  for  bodily  food,  but  thinks  of  nothing  higher.  Can 
this  be  the  property  of  him  who  goes  erect,  and  lifts  his  face 
towards  the  heavens  ?  Of  him  who  is  indued  with  reason^ 
whose  soul  is  intended  for  immortality  ? 

By  the  death  of  Cbrist  we  are  redeemed,  and  in  his  last 
Bupjper  the  benefits  of  that  death  are  conveyed  to  us  under 
the  notion  of  spiritual  food,  for  he  bids  us  ^  eat  his  body 
and  drink  his  blood',  not  corporally,  for  the  food  is  not 
intended  for  our  bodies,  but  spiritually,  inasmuch  as  his 
£esh  *  is  meat  indeed/  and  his  blood  ^  drink  indeed^'  for 
^he  soul. 

Our  heinous  offences,  whereby  the  anger  of  God  is  justly 

kindled  against*  us,  have  made   a  propitiation   necessary. 

The  dependence  and  infirmity  of  our  nature  have  made  the 

^ids  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  as  necessary.     In  the  blessed  sa- 

x^rament  we  plead  the  great  atonement,  and  at  the  same  time 

receive  continual  reinforcements  of  those  aids.     Both  are 

admirably  represented  in  this  ordinance.     The  breaking  and 

pouring  out  of  the  elements  convey  to  us  a  lively  notion  of 

our  Saviour's  body  mangled^  and  his  blood  shed  oa  the 

<^ross ;  nor  do  they,  as  common  meat  and  drink,  less  aptly 

figure  to  ns  that  heavenly  food  of  God's  grace,  whereby  our 

souls  are  nourished  to  eternal  life. 

Nor  do  they  only  represent ;  they  also  convey  the  food^ 
and  apply  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  directly  to  the  soul  of 
eveiy  worthy  receiver,  that  is,  of  every  truly  penitent  and 
believing  receiver.  But  as  a  body,  whose  appetite  is  palled, 
and  digestion,  lost,  can  neither  receive  pleasure  nor  nourish- 
ment from  the  best  sort  of  food ;  so  a  soul  whose  faith  is 
dead,  and  whose  religious  warmths  are  extinguished,  can  re- 
ceive  no  satisfaction,  no  recruit  of  strength  from  the  sacra- 
mental repast.  The  death  of  Christ  cannot  atone  for  unre- 
pented  sins,  nor  can  his  grace  feed  a  soul  that  can  find  no 
favour  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  most  wholesome  food 
turns  to  corruption  in  a  vitiated  stomach  and  a  distempered 
body,  so  the  bread  of  eternal  life  becomes  poison  to  a  stub^ 
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bom  find  unbroken  heart,  and  is  the  cause  why  '  many  are 
«reak  and  ^Bickly,  and  many  sleep/ 

Some/ therefore,  absent  themselves  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  asif  Hhe  damnation*  threatened  by  St.  Paul  to  the  un- 
worthy, receiver,  were  more  to  be  feared  than  the  sentence 
of  death  eternal,  pronounced  on  him  who  does  not  receive, 
by  our  Lord,  in  these  words,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
be  diat  eateth  i^ot  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinketh 
not  bis  blood,  bath  no  life  in  him/ 

AH  the  ill  effects  of  unworthily  receiving  this  eacrament 
are  suffered,  and  the  sins  too  committed,  by  not  receiving. 
He  who  does  not  receive,  makes  himself,  for  the  time,  a 
stranger  to  all  those  necessary  meditation8,j(elf*^zamination8, 
devotions,  watchings,  which  call  down  the  grace  of  Ood, 
and  give  it  growth  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian.  Besides, 
not  receiving  is  a  more  direct  transgression  of  Christ^^om*- 
mandment,  than  receiving  unworthily,  and  shews,  at  least, 
an  equal  indifference  for  his  body  and  blood.  The  negleoter 
of  this  most  holy  ordinance  cuts  himself  off  from  the  catho^ 
lie  church,  and  all  its  privileges,  particularly  from  the  cbmr*^ 
munion  of  saints  and  the  means  of  grace,  while  he  lets  him* 
self  loose  to  every  temptation,  and  every  criminal  liberty, 
with  which  the  watchful  enemy  can  buffet  an  unguarded 
heart.  He  proclaims  peace  with  his  sins,  and  war  with 
God.  This  is  that  death  of  the  soul  spoken  of  by  our  Sa* 
viour,  which  differs  not,  but  in  name,  from  the  damnation, 
mentioned  by  the  apostle.  Why  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
more  minded,  in  this  case,  than  those  of  Christ?  Do  they 
not  signify  the  same  thing  ?  Are  they  not  equally  terrible  ? 
Or  is  there  any  other  way  to  avoid  the  precipice  on  either 
hand,  but  by  {going  constantly  to  the  Lord's  table  with  a 
truly  penitent  and  believing  heart  ? 

No,  but  then  this  requires  some  pains  by  way  of  pre- 
paration ;  whereas  staying  away  is  only  an  easy  neglect. 
Croing  is  giving  up  all  our  sins,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
our  interests  and  pleasures  ;  but  by  absenting  ourselves  we 
ean  wanton  in  these,  pursue  those,  and  avoid  the  painful 
mortification  of  repentance,  and  of  changing. both  our  na- 
ture and  our  habits. 

There  are  many,  however,  who,  though  they  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  spiritual  fo  d^  yet 
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cannot  be  peimaded,  that  frequent  feeding  on  it  is  as 
»aiy ;  and  so  repair  to  it  but  once  or  twice  in  tbf  jeiBx,  and 
that  but  coldly,  as  to  a  repast,  they  have  no  j^peat  relish  to. 
Nevertheless^  coldly  as  they  then  mttend  it  for  want  of 
an  habitual  spirit  of  piety,  I  wiU  go  no  further,  than  to  their 
own  breasts,  for  a  convlncsuig  proof,  that  frequent  receiving 
is  necessary.    TeU  me,  you  who  make  this  unhappy  plea 
s^gaiufitt  t]^  express  commandment  of  your  Lord,  do  you  not 
SmA  yourself  a  better  man,  more  watchful  over  your  own 
ways,  and  more  guarded  against  temptations  of  all  kinds* 
for  some  time  before  and  after  receiving,  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  your  life.    Answer  this  question  honestly  to  your- 
self, and  then  farther  say,  whether  it  would  not  be  happy 
for  yoii»  if  you  were  always  as  good  a  man,  and  if^  in  order 
to  it,  you  were  to  receive  this  blessed  sacrament  every  day 
^f  your  life.    But  in  case  you  are  not  very  much  a  better 
man  for  receiving,  it  is  only  owing  to  your  receiving  so 
seldom.    Try  the  experiment.    Be  a  constant  and  careful 
communicant  for  one  year ;  and  my  soul  for  yours,  you  will 
£nd  your  resolutions  better  supported,  your  temptations  , 
^eatiy  ba£9led,  and  your  piety  more  enlivened,  invigorated. 
Pleasure  will  succeed  to  dryness  in  your  heart,  and  '  peace 
in  the  Holy  Ghost'  will  take  the  place  within  you  of  a  war 
iRfith  Qod  and  goodness. 

Pleasure,  you  know,  comes  with  habit,  and  habit  with 
repeated  acts.  We  are  apt  to  think  often  of  that  which 
pleases,  and  not  less  apt  to  feel  an  increase  of  this  pleasure 
on  a  long  continuance  of  that  thinking,  which  in  proportion 
as  it  produces  an  additional  degr^  of  love  to  the  object 
thought  on,  produces  likewise  an  equal  degree  of  aversion 
to  its  opposite^  if  such  there  is. 

A  mind,  so  unhappy  as  to  fix  its  thoughts  on  an  hurtful 
or  seducing  object,  we  see«  suffers  in  point  of  virtue,  just  as 
a  body  does  in  point  of  health,  when  the  depraved  appetite 
is  accustomed  to,  and  pleased  with,  unwholesome  food. 
Such  a  mind  equally  bates  virtue,  and  loves  vic^.  The 
vicious  entertainment,  wherewith  it  feeds  itself,  becomes,  at 
onoe,  its  delight  and  its  destruction.  It  preys  on  corrup* 
tion,  is  satiated  with  carrion,  and  bloated  with  the  princi* 
pies  of  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  which  hath  wisely  chosen 
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to  feed  itself  with  virtuous  thoughts,  enjoys  a  state  of  spi'^ 
ritual  health  ahd  strength,  resembling  the  soundness  of  that 
body,  whereof  the  appetite  is  used  to,  and  pleased  with 
wholesome  food.  This  mind  equally  hates  vice,  and  loves 
virtue.  In  this  mind,  good  thoughts  are  perpetually  pro- 
ducing good  resolutions,  and  those  again,  good  actions^ 
Unfading  pleasures  attend  each  step  of  this  happy  pro- 
igress ;  pleasures,  that  not  only  comfort  the  heart,  but  take 
in  the  whole  man,  carry  the  understanding  with  them,  and 
ravish  the  very  conscience.  This  is  breathing  the  air,  vA 
well  as  eating  the  food  of  heaven. 

However  in  those  minds,  who  are  habituated  to  the 
most  refined  and  religious  way  of  thinking,  so  many  evil 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  even  sinful  habits  of  thinking 
have  crept  in  during  their  unguarded  hours  ;  and  the  enemy 
hath  sown  so  much  tares  among  their  wheats  while  they 
slept,  that  great  watchfulness  and  care  to  weed  out  tbese^ 
and  encourage  the  good  seed,  are  become  necessary,  lest 
when  the  harvest  arrives,  the  heavenly  reapers  should  find  S9i 
fcrop  more  fit  for  the  fire,  than  for  the  garner  of  God. 

And  that  the  bread  of  life  may  not  be  wanting  to  mind$ 
thus  prepared  for  it,  we  must,  at  every  opportunity,  repair 
to  the  Lord's  table,  *  Who  satisfieth  the  empty  soul,  and 
filleth  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness/  It  is  impossible,  he 
ehould  live  for  ever,  who  goes  not  thither ;  and  most  highly 
improbable,  that  he  who  goes  but  seldom  should  feed  the 
principle  of  eternal  life  in  himself  during  a  long  famine, 
and  that  often  recurring,  of  its  necessary  nourishment.  As 
the  stomach,  so  the  soul,  by  too  long  a  fast  loses  its  appe- 
tite and  power  of  digestion.  In  long  interruptions  of  self» 
examination,  of  serious  reflection,  and  of  close  communis 
cation  with  the  fountain  of  strength,  evil  habits  gain,  and 
good  ones  lose  ground  ;  conscience  is  laid  asleep,  and  the 
soul  starved  out  of  all  its  vigour. 

He  who  makes  a  long  journey,  especially  if  his  road 
lies  upward,  ought  to  be  strong  and  active  ;  and,  in  order 
to  sufficient  strength,  should  have  frequent  and  plentiful 
refreshments  on  the  way.  The  traveller  to  heaven  particu- 
larly ought  to  consider  how  far  that  place  is  from  him,  how 
high  it  is  above  him,  and  what  necessity  there  is,  that  he 
should,  as  often  as  possible,  have  recourse  to  that  gracious 
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provider,  who  saith,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travel  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.'  Without  this 
refreshment,  the  bouI  will  soon  faint  and  give  up :  and  ai 
there  is  no  standing  still,  will  be  tempted  by  the  Bmoothness 
and  ^own-hill  tendency  of  the  contrary  road,  into  that 
common  jaunt  of  pleasure  which  ends  in  hell. 

A  real  Christian  cannot  be  long  absent  from  the  sacra- 
ment, because  he  knows,  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
Bee  the  Lord ;  that  holiness  without  grace  is  impossible, 
and  that  grace  is  not  to  be  expected  from  God,  its  only  dis- 
penser, but  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment.  He  is  per- 
fectly sensible  of  all  this,  and  therefore  never  absents  him- 
self from  the  table  of  God. 

But  there  are  other  Christians  who  believe  it  as  well  as 
he.  Who  yet,  by  one  temptation  or  another,  are  often,  nay, 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  hindered  to  receive ;  that 
is,  there  are  a  sort  of  Christians,  who  have  good  principles 
only  to  condemn  their  bad  pr-actices.  That  Christ  will  not 
acknowledge  such  as  his,  we  have  his  own  word  for  it.  for  of 
all  those  who  constantly,  or  generally  absent  themselves  from 
his  table,  there  is  not  a  single  one,  who  in  other  respects 
leads  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Though  therefore  they  may 
say  to  him  at  the  last  day,  '  Lord,  have  we  not  believed  in 
thy  name,  end  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,'  he  will  answer, 
*  I  know  ye  not;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,' 
ye  that  have  broken  my  commandment,  and  cut  yourselves 
off  from  my  body. 

Dreadful  words  from  our  redeemer  and  judge  !  from  him 
"Vtho  is  our  shepherd,  our  sponsor,  our  physician,  our  spi- 
%-itual  commander,  our  Lord  and  master !  from  htm  who 
%iath  purchased  us  with  his  precious  blood !  Where  can 
"Vihe  Cfalistian  sheep  hope  for  pasture  and  protection  from 
"Vihe  wolf,  hut  in  the  enclosures  of  Christ?  Where  should 
the  children  of  God  look  for  their  daily  bread,  but  at  his 
"table,  through  whom  they  are  adopted,  wio  is  their  security 
'^wilh  the  Father,  and  who  niuat  either  feed  them,  or  give 
t.hem  up  ?  Where  should  the  sickly  soul  apply  for  medicine^ 
l>ut  at  fais  hands,  who  alone  can  heal  it  i  To  what  maga- 
"zube,  but  that  stored  up  for  liimby  the  captain  of  his  salva- 
KioPtShovld  the  spiritual  soldier  have  recourse  for  military 
~^      ^      Qinyitations  should  he  attend,  o[-wKQ%ei 
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commands  obey^  who  hath  been  bought  off  firom  the  (darerf 
of  sin^  and  brought  into  the  free,  the  honourable,  and  happy 
service  of  Ood,  but  those  of  his  gracious  purchaser  ?  And 
as  this  purchase  is  made  by  the  blood  of  his  Redeemer, 
where,  but  in  the  cup  of  blessing,  can  he  find  thfO  priee^ 
which  he  is  to  pay  and  plead  for  his  soul. 

There  is  not,  thai  I  know  of,  any  one  relation  we  stand 
in  to  God,  as  Christians,  that  does  not  make  a  constant  and 
careful  attendance  on  the  Lord's  supper,  a  necessary  and 
indispensable^duty,  for  he  hath  commanded  it,  as:  tke  chief 
means  to  make  us  *  strong  in  the  Lord,'  for  it  is  the  food  of 
the  soul ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  tot  this  is  the 
grand  commemoration  of  that  death,  which  alone  can  give 
us  life. 

If,  particularly,  we  consider  ourselves  as  by  nature  sfatves 
to  sin,  and  doomed  to  eternal  misery,  but  redeemed  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  must  be  utterly  incaipable 
of  gratitude,  if  we  do  not,  on  all  occasions,  ccdl  to  mind 
this  instance  of  infinite  goodness  with  all  possible  love  and 
thankfulness.  And  as  our  great  benefactor  hceth  himsc^ 
appointed  an  holy  institution,  by  our  attendance  whereon 
he  expressly  and  peculiarly  requires  our  acknowledgments 
for  this  astonishing  act  of  compassion  towards  us,  we  cannot 
refuse  that  attendance,  without,  in  effect,  either  denying 
the  favour,  or  refusing  our  thanks  ;  nay,  without  returning 
again  into  that  state  of  slavery  to  sia,  and  that  just  dread  of 
infamy  and  misery,  from  which  he  died  to  deliver  us.  A^ 
the  benefits  of  bis  death,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  with  o^Sended  omnipotence,  are  conveyed  to  us  in 
this  holy  ordinance.  To  decline  it  therefore  is  in  form  to 
disclaim  those  benefits,  in  as  much  as  it  is  presumption  in 
the  ungrateful  to  hope  for  them,  especially  through  any 
channel,  but  that  of  Christ's  own  appointment. 

Besides,  as  this  blessed  sacrament  is  not  only  the  format 
act  and  seal,  whereby  Christ,  in  his  last  will  and  testament, 
bequeaths  to  us  all  our  title  to  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  but 
also  the  chief  means  of  imparting  to  u&  those  aids  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
good  that  title,  he  who  stays  away  from  this  sacrament,  puts 
himself  again^  as  I  just  now  observed,  where  his  old  sinful 
nature  left  him,  and  renounces  at  onc^>  all  the  assistance^ 
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tHleSy  and  benefits  of  that  ieligion,  on  wUch  alone  he  prof 
fesses  his  entire  dependence  for  eternal  salyation.  What 
name  shall  we  give  to  such  a  professor?  Will  foolish,  or 
mad,  or  wicked,  give  him  a  just  character  ?  STo,  all  together 
tiiey  are  too  feeble  to  exhibit  the  pictaie  of  such  a  mcmster, 
in  whom  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  folly  promoting  riec, 
and  vice  maturing  foUfjr,  such  a  professing  and  denying  of 
the  same  religion!  such  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  presumption  in  his  own  strength !  Such  a 
contempt  for  his  own  reason,  and  yet  such  a  preference  of 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  Christ  i  Such  an  attempt,  not  only  to 
look  two  ways  at  once,  but  to  go  two  contrary  ways  at 
once  !  in  short,  such  an  amazing  jumble  of  all  falsehoods, 
all  inconsistencies,  all  sins,  as  never  did  meet,  never  possi- 
bly ean  meet,  this  single  case  only  excepted,  in  any  one 
mind« 

Are  we  the  servants  of  God  ?  And  do  we,  in  good  earnest, 
mean  to  do  his  work  1  What !  work  without  strength !  Ck 
hope  for  strength  without  meat  and  drink  !  '  He,'  saith  the 
apostle,. '  who  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat/  Though  this 
is  spoken  of  meat  for  the*  body,  it  is  as  justly  applicable  to 
food  for  the  soul.  He  that  will  not  do  the  work  of  God, 
how  darfB  he  presumte  to  spunge  on  the  spiritual  food  at  his 
table?  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  that  does  not  eat,  cannot 
work,  for  want  c^f  strength.  'What  shall  we  do,'  say  the 
Jews  to  Christ,  *  tiiat  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  V  In 
answer  to^  this  question,  he  first  tells  them,  what  is  the  work 
of  God,  namely,  *  to  believe  on  him  whom  God  had  sent V 
and  then  proceeds^  to^  describe  and  recommend  to  them  the 
bread  of  God,,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  believe  in 
him,  or  to  lead  a  life  conformable  to  that  belief.  And  so 
strongly  does  he  insist  on  the  resemblance  of  this  spiritual, 
to  bodily  food,  calling  it  twenty  times  in  the  same  passag 
by  the  same  name,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking^  the  fre- 
quent use  of  it  as  necessary  to  the  eternal,  as  that  of  out- 
ward fo^d  is  to  the  temporal  life,  especially  as  he  there^  in 
the  strongest  t^ms-  assures  .us,  we  *  have  no  life  in  us,  if  we 
do  not  eat  and  drink  it.' 

If  we  call  ourselves  the  servants  and  dependants  of 
Christ,  and  if  he  vonehsafes^  as  indeed  he  does^  to  call  us 
his  friendb,  how  can  we  possibly  turn  a  deaf  ear  Uy  those 
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gracious  invitations  he  perpetually  gives  us  to  his  houae  and 
tabled  He  will  neither  know  nor  own  those  for  his,  who 
will  not  come  in  even  on  an  affectionate  compulsion.  Were 
our  love  in  any  proportion  to  the  goodness,  or  our  revei^ence 
to  the  greatness  of  our  divine  inviter,  not  death  itself  would 
be  able  to  frighten  us  from  his  table.  Since  he  is  pleased  to 
accept  of  our  eating  and  drinking  there,  as  a  inark  of  bur 
reverence  and  affection  for  him^  and  since  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this,  but  such  as  we  are  infinitely  concerned 
to  overcome  for  the  eternal  safety  and  welfare  of  our  own 
souls,  if  we  absent  ourselves^  we  are  neither  his  friends,  nor 
our  own. 

Did  some  rich  and  powerful  prince  make  frequent  .feasts 
for  his  neighbours  of  lower  rank  and  condition ;  did  he  in 
repeated  and  pressing  invitations  assure  them,  that  he  would 
consider  all  who  came  as  his  friends,  and  all  who  did  not  as 
his  enemies ;  we  may  be  sure  not  one  would  stay  away,  who 
either  feared  his  power  or  wanted  his  favour.  They  would> 
all  of  them,  constantly  attend  his  table,  dressed  out  in  their 
best  apparel,  and  eager  to  pay  the  expected  compliment. 
Garments  fit  for  such  company,  must  be  had  for  love,  money, 
or  credit,  cost  what  they  will.  The  new-bought  ground 
must  be  left  unviewed,  the  oxen,  just  purchased,  must  re- 
main unproved  in  the  field,  and  even  the  bride,  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  must  wait,  till  his  highness  is  attended. 

But  in  case  some  of  the  princes  dependents  should  ab- 
sent themselves  from  three  or  four  of  his  entertainments, 
for  one  they  appeared  at,  and  he  should  see  them  from  hia 
windows  visiting  his  enemy  at  next  door,  I  leave  you,  who 
so  often  stay  away  from  the  Lord's  table,  only  that  you  naay 
confederate  with  his  enemy,  to  judge  in  what  light  these 
trimmers,  these  time-servers,  must  stand  before  their  great 
patron  and  benefactor. 

Shall  we  not  be  as  ready  to  answer  the  invitation  of 
Christ,  that  patron,  to  whom  '  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  given,'  that  benefactor,  who  hath  laid  down  his  life 
to  deliver  us  from  the  most  wretched  kind  of  slavery,  and  to 
exalt  us  into  '  the  glorious  liberty,'  the  happy  inheritance, 
'  of  the  son's  of  God?*  Is  '  the  mighty  God,  the  Prince  of 
peace,'  less  powerful  to  befriend  or  hurt.us  than  an  earthly 
patron?  Is  his  person  less  respectable,  or  his  presence  less; 
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desirable  ?  Is  his  food  less  delicious^  or  his  guests  less  en- 
titled to  our  love  ?  Is  the  protection  of  a  man  worth  so  mtfch 
courting,  and  that  of  God  fit  only  to  be  slighted  ?  Is  bodily 
meat  and  drink,  which  cannot  long  please,  cannot  long  pre- 
serve life,  and  may  destroy  it,  worth  so  much  bustle  and  at- 
tendance, and  those  of  the  soul^  which  if  a  man  partake  of, 
*  he  shall  live  for  ever,'  worth  nothing  ?  Though  these  are 
questions  fitter  to  be  asked  in  a  mad-house,  than  in  this, 
yet  nothing  but  stupidity  here,  equal  to  distraction  there, 
can  blunt  the  sting,  or  deaden  the  sense,  of  the  reproach 
they  carry  with  them  to  the  general  practice  of  those  who 
liear  me.  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  of  you,  who  here  at 
least  in  this  house^ifnot  at  your  own,  hath  asked  his  '  daily 
bread'  from  our  common  '  father  which  is  in  heaven,'  from 
the  great  dispenser  of  spiritual  sustenance,  should  abso- 
lutely refuse  it,  when  offered,  immediately  after  praying  and 
•entreating  God  to  give  it,  as  you  have  all  done  more  than 
once  this  day,  since  you  entered  the  house  of  God,  and 
came  in  sight  of  his  table,  should  not  accept  it,  though  he 
sees  it  is  there  ready  to  be  delivered  to  him !  You  have  asked, 
why  will  you  not  receive?  You  seek,  and  here  may  find,  why 
draw  you  back  your  hand,  and  go  away  empty?  You  have 
knocked,  and  behold '  God  hath  opened  to  you,'  why  turn  you 
about,  and  suffer  his  door  to  be  shut  at  your  heels  ? '  Give  us 
this  day  or  daily  bread,'  say  you,  '  Take,  eat,'  saith  Christ. 
We  wiH  neither  take  nor  eat;  yOu, reply.  What  earthly  fa- 
ther would  bear  so  perverse  a  child  ?  What  entertainer  in 
this  woi^ld  endure  such  insolent  mockery  in  his  guests  ? 
How,  then,  think  you,  shall  the  majesty  of  heaven  digest 
this  worse  than  btet^phemous  trifling  ?  You  did  not  know,  it 
may  be,  what  yon  was  saying  when  you  was  repeating  the 
Lord's  prayer.  What !  not  attend  to  your  own  words,  when 
you  was  speaking  to  God !  Or,  perhaps,  you  changed  your 
mind.  Did  you  so?  And  what  if  God  should  change  his 
too,  and  resolve  never  to  make  you  the  same  offer  again, 
nor  afford  you  another  opportunity? 

A  certain  wealthy  clergyman,  deeply  affected  with  this 
observation,  that  the  tables  of  great  men  are  much  better 
attended  than  that  of  God,  fell  into  a  method  of  asking  his 
{mrishioners,  great  and  small,  by  ten  at  a  time,  to  dine  with 
him  on  Sundays.     They  all  came  in  their  turns,  neatly 
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dressed,  and  with  good  appetitet^  and  cheerful  countenances 
sat  out  his  entertainments.  Some,  on  a  general  inyitatioD, 
gave  him  their  company  at  every  dinner. 

A  soon  as  all  had  done  him  that  favour,  he  then  invited 
them  to  the  sacrament  on  the  Sunday  following,  at  which 
time,  observing  almost  the  whole  congregation,  as  usual, 
quitting  the  church  immediately  after  sermon,  he  called 
them  back,  and  said ; 

I  am  heartily  concerned  to  find  you  prefer  my  company, 
who  am  but  a  vile  mortal,  like  yourselves,  to  the  company 
and  communion  of  Christ :  and  my  meat,  which  is  only  dust 
and  ashes,  to  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  After  this,  can  you 
call  yourselves  Christians,  candidates  for  heaven,  '  and 
lovers  of  God  more  than  of  earthly  things?'  There  is  the 
table  of  God  ;  and  there  Christ  is  going  in  a  few  moments, 
to  feed  those  who  will  come  to  him  with  his  own  precious 
flesh  and  blood.  You,  in  the  mean  time,  are  turning  your 
backs  on  him,  facing  about  to  the  world,  which  you  re- 
nounced by  a  solemn  vow,  when  you  were  baptiaied,  and 
going  home  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  beasts.  Go,  then,  as  you 
have  no  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food ;  go,  and  mess  with  the 
swine  on  dung,  and  with  the  serpent  on  dust.  Go,  earth  to 
earth,  and  ashes  to  ashes,  for  this  is  your  own  chosen  por- 
tion, and  this  the  lot  you  like  best ;  while  Christ  and  the 
true  Christian  unite,  and  spirit  feeds  on  spirit. 

How  severe!  but  how  just!  Do  you  feel  it?  Oh,  how 
then  would  you  fe^el,  if  Christ  himself  were  to  take  the  pul- 
pit, and  to  speak  to  you,  as,  surely  well  he  might,  in  words 
to  this  effect  ? 

*'  I  often  laid  before  you  the  necessity  of  grace  in  order 
to  a.  good  life,  and  of  that,  in  order  to  your  everlasting  hap- 
piness. I  provided  for  you  the  means  of  grace  at  my  table, 
and  by  my  ministers  continually  and  importunately  invited 
you  to  come  and  receive  those  means,  prepared  for  you  at 
the  expense  of  my  life.  But  you  shut  your  ears  to  their 
voice  ;  you  despised  my  entertainments ;  you  turned  your 
backs  on  me  ;  you  counted  my  blood  of  the  covenant  an 
unholy  thing,  and  did  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace. 
Wedded  to  your  own  ways,  and  fond  of  a  wicked  life,  you 
-shunned  the  means  of  reformation.  Presume  not  therefore 
to  call  yourselves  by  my  name,     '  I  know  you  not.'    Had 
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you  loved  me^  no  worldly  considerationsi  no  amusements^ 
no  pleasures^  could  have  prevented  your  paying  your  ac 
knowledgments  for  my  death,  in  the  way  appointed  and  ex- 
pected by  me.    Had  you  meant  to  honour  me,  you  could 
not  have  so  closely  adhered  to  your  sins,  and  kept  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  me« 
You  give  the  reproachful  name  of  infidels  to  the  Jews  who 
bought,  and  of  traitor,  to  Judas,  who  sold  me,  without  con- 
sidering the  shameful  traffic  you  drive  on  in  my  name  in 
the  midst  of  your  pretended  faith  and  professions.     Pilate 
the  pagan,  having  found  no  fault  in  me,  gave  me  over  to  a 
cros9  on  mount  Calvary.     You,  a  Christian,  daily  crucify 
me  afresh  before  the  world  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in 
those  sins,  which  I  died  to  atone,  and  which  nevertheless 
you  love  so  much  better  than  me,  that,  rather  than  forsake 
them,  you  forsake  me,  and  basely  refuse  to  commemorate 
that  atonement.    How  I  bore  to  be  buffeted,  spit  on^  and 
crucified  by  my  enemies,  you  know;  but  how  I  shall  bear 
to  be    buffeted,   spit    on,    and   crucified    a-new    by  you, 
my    professed    friends    and    disciples,    after    all    I    have 
offered  for  you,  ought  indeed  to  be  a  little  better  con- 
sidered by  you,  than  it  is.    The  miserable  and  total  de- 
struction of  the  Jews,  so  soon  after  my  crucifixion,  shews, 
I  can^.  not  only '  walk  humbly,  and  love  mercy,'  hut  '  do 
justly  too/  and  *  execute  vengeance  on  sins  like  yours. 
For  other  men>  who  every  where,  particularly  at  my  table, 
discover  a  due  sense  of  my  love,  I  gave  my  life;  for  you  I 
lost  it.    You  may  go  on  to  hug  yourself  in  a  notion,  that 
you  are  only  ungrateful ;  but  the  time  approaches  a-pace, 
when  you  shall  feel,  you  have  been  equally  stupid ;  and 
miserably  lament  your  having  sinned  as  grievously  against 
your  owjx  soul  by  neglecting  the  food  of  eternal  life,  and 
tlua  necessary  means  of  your  salvation,,  as  against  my  ho«- 
oour,  in  suffering  my  table  to  be  spread  in  vain.    Where  is 
your  faith,  that  it  does  not  set  the  horrors  of  hell  before 
you,  firom  which  I  died  to  deliver  you?    Where  is  your 
laitb,  that  it  does  not  set  the  joys  of  heaven  before  you^  to 
which  1  diedlo  entitle  you  ?    ^  Ye  dead,  hear  the  voice  of 
the  son  of  God,  and  ye  shall  live.'     Oh  unhappy  people, 
lost  to  me,  and  to  all  goodness !  'Hearing  ye  hear,  and  will 
not  understand;  seeing  ye  see,  and  will  not  perceive;  your 
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•hearts  are  waxed  gross,  your  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  your 
eyes  are  closed;  lest  at  any  time  ye  should  see  with  your 
eyes,  and  hear  with  your  ears,  and  understand  with  your 
heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  you/  ** 

Dreadful  expostulation !  how  does  it  thunder  on  the 
dulness  of  our  ears !  how  does  it  pierce  and  appal  our  har- 
dened hearts ! 

Ere  you,  the  contemner  of  God's  table,  turn  your  back 
again  on  him,  give  me,  his  unworthy  minister,  leave  to  ask 
you ;  did  the  son  of  Ood  submit  to  be  persecuted,  spit  on, 
buffeted,  scourged,  crucified,  and,  in  all,  derided,  to  save 
you,  a  poor  despicable  offender  from  eternal  flames,  and 
lead  you  to  everlasting  glory  ?     Did  he  command  you,  his 
servant,  thus  purchased  with  his  blood,  to  cast  away  your 
sinSi  no  less  destructive  to  you  than  reproachful  to  him, 
and  to  honour  the  remembrance  of  his  death  with  a  grateful 
attendance  on  his  table  ?     Did  he  appoint  this  as  the  graiid 
testimony  of  your  love  and  thankfulness  for  an  act  of  mercy, 
•amazing  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  who  knew  him  to  be 
the  infinitely  compassionate  God?     And  will  you  (I  speak 
to  your  heart  and  conscience,  '  if  they  have  ears  to  hear, 
let  them  now  hear ;'  if  they  have  sense  to  feel,  let  them  now 
or  never  feel)  will  you  basely  turn  your  back  on  his  feast  of 
love?     Will  you  not  rather  fly  to  '  kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be 
angry  V    Will  you  cling  to  your  sins,  those  only  causes  of 
all  your  fears  and  miseries,  and  cut  yourself  off  from  Christ, 
your  tender  friend,  your  compassionate  redeemer,  your  only; 
your  all  powerful  intercessor  ?     Can  you  repay  such  unex- 
ampled goodness  with  so  infamous  coldness  i    What  &  soul 
have  you,  if  you  can  but  so  much  as  think  of  rewarding  all 
his  sufferings,  and  your  great  deliverance,  with  ingratitude, 
in  this  instance,  above  all  others,  '  exceeding  the  sin  of 
witchcraft?*     Do  you  not  love  that  father,  who,  when  you 
could  not  help  yourself,  provided  for  you  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  ?    Do  you  not  love  that  mother,  who 
washed  you,  when  an  infant,  from  the  foulness  incident  to 
ihat  age,  often  bathing  you  in  her  tears,  laying  you  in  her 
bosom,  and  feeding  you  with  nourishment  from  her  own 
breast?    If  you  do,  why  infinitely  rather  love  you  not  that 
Saviour>  who,  finding  you  drenched  in  a  sink  of  pollution, 
washed  you  in  his  own  blood  ?    Who,  finding  you  destitute 
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of  the  most  necessary  sort  of  sustenance^  and  starving  to 
deaths  to  eternal  death,  for  want  of  that  sustenance,  took  you 
in  his  arms,  embraced  you  till  he  pulled  you  into  his  own 
body,  and  there  suckled  you  at  his  veins  and  arteries  with  the 
life-blood  issuing  from  his  heart  i    If,  while  you  are  thus 
addressed,  you  are  preparing  to  quit  the  house,  and  forsake 
the  table,  of  your  Redeemer,  go,  since  you  are  able ;  go, 
return  to  those  sinful  pursuits,  whatsoever  they  are,  which 
are  dearer  to  you,  it  seems,  than  the  son  of  God,  after  all 
you  have  suffered  by  them,  and  he  hath  suffered  for  you. 
But  know  this,  that  you  leave  the  love  of  Almighty  God, 
ungrateful  as  you  are,  and  the  necessary  means  of  your  own 
salvation,  foolish  as  you  are,  behind  you.     Go,  and  leave 
us,  who,  I  trust  in  God,  are  not  cursed  with  hearts  so  very 
stony,  to  meet  the  lamb  of  our  salvation  with  love  resem- 
bling his  own ;  to  feast  on  the  miracles  of  his  mercy,  and  to 
put  forth  all  the  ardour  of  our  hearts  in  a  grateful  act  of  de- 
votion, inspired  by  our  comforter,  recommended  by  our 
Redeemer,  and  returned  into  our  souls  by  our  heavenly 
Father  in  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  without  end. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  the  gracious  feeder  of  souls,  tear 
from  us,  we  beseech  thee,  the  foul  rags  of  our  sins,  clothe 
us  In  the  white  garments  of  a  new  life,  cause  us  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for  the  food  of  that  life,  and  therewith  satiate 
the  souls  of  us  thy  children  and  servants  at  thy  blessed 
table. 

The  grace  of,  &c. 


DISCOURSE  LVII. 

NONE  BUT  THE  CHILD  OF  GOD  HEARS  GOD. 


John  viii.  47. 

He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  GotTs  words:  ye  therefore  hear  them  not, 

because  ye  are  not  efGod, 

Cleably  to  conceive,  and  thoroughly  to  understand,  what 
it  is, '  to  be  of  God,'  and  what, '  to  hear  his  words/  in  the 
sense  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  said  this  to  a  crowd  of 
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hardened  unbelievers,  must  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence to  eyery  man  who  reads  the  holy  Scriptures,  or 
hears  the  gospel  preached  by  God's  ministers.  The  impor- 
tant truth  thus  surprisingly  expressed,  is  not  less  a  truth, 
nor  of  less  concernment,  to  mankind  now,  than  it  was,  when 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Men  are  still  divided  into 
those  'who  are,'  and  those  *  who  are  not,  of  God ;'  and  con- 
sequently, into  such  as  *  hear/  and  such  as  *  do  not  hear,' 
God's  words,  although  spoken  with  equal  plainness  to  both. 

That  the  truth  contained  in  these  words,  is>  as  I  have 
intimated,  sui*prisingly  expressed,  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  considers  the  words  themselves,  for  therein  we  are  given 
to  understand,  that  while  some  men  are  endued  with  a  spirit 
of  grace  and  piety  at,  or  previous  to,  their  hearing  the  gos- 
pel, there  are  others,  who  being  destitute  of  this  spirit,  do 
not  hear  it,  although  it  is  sounded  in  their  ears.  And  that 
this  truth  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  all  men  will  quickly 
appear,  if  we  reflect  but  fbr  a  moment  on  the  faith  and  sal- 
tation which  follow  on  hearing  the  words  of  God  in  our  Sa- 
viour's sense,  or  on  the  infidelity  and  reprobation,  that  not 
hearing  in  this  instance,  is  attended  with. 

Our  Saviour  spoke  on  this  occasion  to  men  who  did  ac- 
tually hear  every  word  he  uttered,  nay,  and  well  enough  un- 
derstood his  meaning,  or  it  had  been  wholly  impertinent  in 
him  to  speak  to  them,  at  least  in  such  a  manner.  His  mean- 
ing therefore  is,  that  although  with  their  outward  ears  they 
heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  his  words,  and  with  their  mere 
apprehensions  took  the  import  of  what  he  said,  yet  siMne- 

thing  lay  between  this  superficial  apprehension  and  their 
understandings,  which  prevented  his  words  from  striking  on 
their  internal  sense  of  hearing,  and  raising  that  conviction 
in  their  minds,  and  that  conversion  of  their  wills  and  affec- 
tions, which  it  was  the  end  of  his  discourses  to  produce. 
That  which  hinders  the  gospel  from  penetrating  the  ears  of 
the  soul,  and  accomplishing  this  happy  end,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  stupidity  of  mind,  as  to  spiritual  things,  brought  on  by  a 
sensual  or  worldly  attachment  of  the  affections,  and*  what 
St  Paul  calls,  *  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief.'  Our  Saviour  find 
ing  this  attachment  and  this  evil  heart  in  the  generality  jo 
his  hearers,  observes' of  them, '  that  seeing,  they  see  not,  an 
hearihg,  they  hear  riot,  neither  do  they  understand.'     It  i 
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for  this  reason,  that  he  so  often  cries  out,  to  men  who  were, 
we  may  be  sure,  by  no  means  naturally  deaf, '  he  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,'  and  in  my  text  so  plainly  distin- 
guishes between  a  carnal  and  a  spiritual  sense  of  hearing  in 
persons  who  sufficiently  felt  the  keenness  of  his  reflection, 
as  appears  by  their  resentments. 

Whether  the  distinction  between  those  who  do,  and  those 
who  do  not,  hear  the  words  of  God,  although  preached 
equally  to  both,  arises  from  mere  natutal  disposition,  or  from 
supernatural  grace,  by  the  former  cherished,  and  by  the  lat- 
ter stifled,  in  themselves,  which  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
however  a  notorious  and  incontestable  fact,  that  such  a  dis- 
tinction there  really  is,  for, 

There  is  no  one  congregation,  to  which  the  same  minis- 
ter hath  for  a  course  of  years,  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
preached  according  to  his  ability  (no  matter  in  this  case 
whether  greater  or  l^ss)  whereof,  while  one  part  hath  con- 
vinced, converted,  and  in  various  respects  edified,  the  other, 
hath  not  remained  all  the  timeas  unafiected  and  uninstructed, 
as  they  could  have  been,  had  he  never  once  opened  his  mouth. 
Let  any  one  take  them,  just  as  they  sit,  and  examine  them, 
and  he  shall  find  what  I  have  said  to  be  as  glaringly  evident 
as  the  light  that  shines  in  at  the  windows  of  the  church. 

And  that  this  remarkable  difference  proceeds  not  mate- 
rially from  any  difierence  in  their  natural  capacities,  will  be 
every  whit  as  evident,  first,  because  the  one  sort  shall  know, 
and  the  other  shall  not  know,  the  simplest  and  easiest  arti- 
cles of  religion,  which  are  equally  level  and  intelligible  to 
all  capacities ;  and  secondly,  because  they  who  are  found  on 
trial,  to  be  the  most  shamefully  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
shall  in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  discover  a  much 
greater  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  much  stronger  memory, 
and  clearer  judgment,  than  many  among  the  best  answerers ; 
and  why  then  are  they  so  ignorant  ?  But  because,  although 
they  had  ears  to  hear,  and  understandings  to  learn,  other 
things,  they  had  none  for  God  and  religion. 

But  to  be  more  particular  as  to  these  two  classes  of  men, 
observe  those  who  can  give  a  competent  account  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  you  shall  perceive  them  exceedingly  at- 
tentive, while  in  church,  to  the  lessons  and  the  sermon,  and 
equally  earnest  in  the  time  of  prayer^    According  to  the  na- 
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lure  of  what  they  hear,  you  shall  see  them  sometimes  roused 
and  alarmed,  sometimes  softened  and  melted,  sometimes 
transported  with  joy,  at  other  times  dejected,  frightened,  af- 
flicted, but  at  all  time  considerably  affected,  provided  that 
which  is  delivered,  is  in  itself  affecting.  It  will,  in  short, 
be  sufficiently  mauifest,  that  these  men  have  a  quick  sense 
of  hearing,  that  lies  nearer  to  the  soul,  than  their  outward 
ears.  And  you  shall  still  be  more  clearly  convinced  of  it, 
if  you  follow  them  home  to  their  houses,  for  there  you  shall 
find  them  either  on  their  knees  at  their  devotions,  or  intent 
on  careful  recollections  of  what  they  had  heard,  or  closely 
studying  the  Scriptures,  or  engaged  with  other  Christians  of 
the  like  spirit  in  religious  conversations,  or  training  their 
families  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  will,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  sabbath.  These  are  the  men  who  are  of 
God,  and  therefore  hear  his  words,  not  barely  with  their 
outward  ears,  but  with  every  nerve  of  their  hearts,  and  every 
faculty  of  their  souls. 

On  the  other  hand,  observe  those  in  whose  mouths  no 
answers  were  to  be  found,  but  such  as  betrayed  the  most 
stupid  ignorance,  and  you  shall  see  them  behave  themselves 
in  the  bouse  of  God  either  as  if  they  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  there,  or  as  if  what  they  were  about  were  the  most 
trifling,  impertinent,  and  disagreeable  employment  of  their 
whole  lives.  They  whom  you  might  have  observed  remark- 
ably skilful  and  active  in  their  worldly  affairs,  or  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  sensual  pleasures,  here,  while  the  one 
thing  necessary  is  transacting,  are  transformed  into  ideots 
who  know  not  what  to  do,  or  into  unfeeling  blocks  and 
stones,  on  which  no  impressions  can  be  made.  One  yawns 
at  the  mention  of  God's  most  tender  mercies,  while  another 
is  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  his  most  alarming  judg- 
ments. Here  you  see  an  empty  head  bowing  to  some  insig- 
nificant acquaintance,  that  ought  to  roll  in  the  dust  before 
the  majestyof  Heaven  for  unnumbered  offences  besides  this. 
And  there  you  see  an  impertinent  mouth,  with  a  silly  whim- 
per, unseasonably  interrupting  the  slight  attention  of  some 
neighbour,  whose  rambling  thoughts'  had  by  chance  been 
fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  business  of  the  place.  Few  of 
them  kneel,  raise  their  eyes  or  hands  to  heaven,  or  utter  one 
syllable  of  the  prayers !     Here  and  there  one,  moved  as  it 
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were  mechanically,  may  be  heard  muttering  a  response,  who, 
at  the  same  instant  that  he  says.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
is  settling  something  in  bis  dress  that  did  not  need  it,  or 
reaching  at  a  distance  for  a  little  snuflP.  His  lips  indeed  are 
seemingly  addressed  to  God  ;  but  all  his  little  paltry  soul  is 
with  infinite  insolence  given  to  some  ^whifling  thought,  or 
some  despicable  affection.  Whether  God  is  awfully  adored^ 
or  the  most  interesting  points  of  religion  enforced,  if  the 
door  is  opened  to  let  in  the  most  unstriking  person  in  the 
parish,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  tribe  are  instantly  turned  on 
him  with  as  much  seeming  curiosity,  as  if  he  bad  two  heads 
upon  his  shoulders.  Are  not  these  people  now  in  an  excel- 
lent disposition  to  edification  ?  Their  behaviour  at  home, 
during  the  remainder  of  God's  day,  is  perfectly  of  a  piece 
with  that  which  they  display  in  his  house.  One  half  of  them 
pass  it,  just  as  their  cattle  do,  in  a  stupid  indulgence  to  the 
same  appetites,  to  the  same  fondness  for  indolence  and  sleep. 
The  other,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  a  portion  of  time, 
wherein  a  religious  custom  not  yet  sufficiently  conquered, 
forbids  attention  to  worldly  affairs,  give  themselves  up  to 
such  amusements,  as  would  not  be  wholly  innocent  on  any 
other  day.  To  think  of  God,  his  word,  or  his  workfe;  to 
give  themselves  up  to  meditation  or  prayer ;  to  take  ^hat 
opportunity  of  examining  their  own  consciences,  or  of  in- 
structing their  children  and  servants ;  are  things  they  have 
no  more  notion  of,  no  more  know  how  to  do  them^  or  once 
conceive  they  ought  to  do  them,  than  they  would,  if  the 
fourth  commandment,  or  all  the  commandments,  were  re- 
pealed, or  even  both  testaments  destroyed^  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  If  from  a  charitable  presumption,  that 
there  is  no  mortal  of  common  sense,  who  may  not  be  roused 
by  the  animating  or  alarming  motives  of  religion,  urged  home 
on  his  understanding  in  all  the  beauties  and  terrors  of  the 
gospel,  you  play  the  celestial  music  of  God*s  promises,  or 
the  dreadful  thunder  of  his  threatnings,  at  their  ears,  they 
hear  you  just  as  they  do  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  feel 
you,  just  as  a  mountain  of  marble  does  the  beating  of  the 
waves.  See  how  untouched  they  sit  at  the  mention  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  recital  of  all  its  boundless  joys,  and  all  its  end- 
leas  glories !  See  with  what  a  slight  indifference,  with  what 
a,  perfect  composure,  they  hear  you,  in  the  stongest  terms 
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you  can  choose,  or  even  in  Ood*0  own  awful  words,  repre- 
senting the  horrors  of  that  eternal  damnation,  of '  that  worm 
which  dieth  not/  of  those  *  fires  that  are  not  quenched/  of 
that  '  blackness  of  darkness/  which  are  reserved  for  all  the 
lovers  of  religious  darkness ! 

Whence  now  proceeds  this  impenetrable  deafness,  this 
unfeeling,  this  immoveable  stupidity  ?  Our  Saviour  answers 
the  question  in  my  text.  '  They  therefore  hear  not  God's 
words,  because  they  are  not  of  God/  The  passage  between 
their  ears  and  their  hearts,  and  between  those  again  and 
their  understandings,  are  so  totally  filled  up  with  the  plea- 
sures, the  profits,  and  the  cares  of  this  world,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  the  word  of  God  to  enter.  '  Well  spake  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias'  the  prophet,  quoted  by  our  Saviour, 
by  St.  John,  and  by  St.  Paul,  and  applied  to  the  very  same 
kind  of  men ;  *  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under- 
stand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive  i  for 
the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ;  lest  they 
should  see  lyith  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them/ 

Hence  it  is,  that  among  the  lower  kind  of  people  such 
numbers  are  found,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  that  unclouded 
light  which  shines  about  them,  still  *  sit  in  darkness/  in  an 
,  almost  total  ignorance  of  Christ  and  his  holy  religion.  And 
hence  also,  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  generality 
have  given  only  their  ears,  and  many  of  them  not  even  those 
to  Christianity;  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
proofs  of  its  divinity ;  and  yet  with  a  freedom,  equally  stupid 
and  impudent,  commence  infidels,  disbelieving  through  mere 
distaste  or  contempt,  and  ridiculing  what  they  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  to  understand.  It  is  as  much  in  vain  to  hope 
for  the  warmth  of  religion  in  the  one  sort  of  people,  as  it  is 
to  expect  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  other.  Christianity, 
nevertheless,  is  neither  above  the  capacity  of  the  labouring 
man,  nor  below  that  of  the  witling.  Such  is  its  simplicity^ 
that  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  the  former ;  and  such  its 
beauty  and  dignity,  that  the  latter,  if  he  does  not  highly 
taste  and  ardently  love  it,  can  by  no  other  instance  of  insen- 
sibility «o  clearly  prove  himself  a  t»rute  or  a  blockhead.    '  It 
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ij3  wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  Toice  in  the 
streets.  She  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  how 
long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and  the  scomers 
delight  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  Y  But  they 
answer,  '  depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways  ;*  and  she  gives  them  over  with  this  prophetic 
dismiss,  '  therefore  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit  of  your  own  way^ 
and  be  filled  with  your  own  devices  V 

Having  thus  opened  the  doctrine  of  my  text,  and  proved 
its  truth  by  two  known  experiments,  one  wrought  on  the 
ear  of  him  who  is  of  God,  and  therefore  does  hear  the  words 
of  God  ;  and  the  other,  on  that  of  him  who  is  not  of  God, 
and  therefore  does  not  hear  his  words ;  it  may  now  be  of 
some  use  briefly  to  examine,  and  as  it  were  dissect,  that  in- 
ternal sense  of  hearing,  wherewith  only  the  words  of  God 
can  be  heard ;  and  then  more  at  large  to  shew,  what  those 
obstructions  are  that  clog  this  sense  in  some  men,  and  make 
them  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God. 

The  outward  ear,  we  know,  is  but  an  organ  or  instru- 
ment, whereby  sounds  are  rendered  perceptible  to  the  mind^ 
which,  not  being  seated  in  the  ear  itself,  but  communicating 
with  it  by  another  organ,  through  that  ordinarily  perceives 
all  the  sounds  that  strike  with  considerable  force  on  the 
ear  ;  but  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  although*  all  the 
organs  of  hearing  are  in  perfect  good  order,  and  the  sounds 
are  strongly  impressed,  is  as  insensible  of  that  impression, 
as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  This,  which  daily  experience 
makes  known  to  every  man,  never  happens,  but  when  the 
attention  of  the  mind  is  closely  and  earnestly  pre-engaged 
to  some  other  object,  or  in  some  other  very  interesting 
chain  of  thoughts,  or  is  asleep. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  even  when  the  words 
of  those  who  speak  to  us  are  distinctly  heard,  and  are  in 
themselves  most  intelligible  to  us,  we  however  only  so  far 
perceive  their  meaning,  as  other  objects,  or  other  tracks  of 
thinking,  leave  us  at  leisure  to  attend.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
often  but  half  conceive  what  we  hear  perfectly  well,  and 
might  as  perfectly  understand,  did  we  give  our  minds  wholly 
to  what  is  heard. 

The  passage  to  the  mind  is  often  shut  against  the  word 
of  God,  outwardjy,  as  in  the  first  instance,  «o  as  that  the 
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very  sound  of  it  is  not  heard  ;  and  more  inwardly,  as  in  the 
second,  so  as  to  be  but  half  perceived  and  understood. 

But  more  inward  still,  and  nearer  to  the  soul,  it  meets 
with  another  and  greater  obstruction  in  those  that  are  not 
of  God ;  for  even,  after  the  meaning  of  it  hath  been  so  far 
attended  to  as  to  be  sufficiently  understood,  the  farther  at- 
tention requisite  to  its  being  believed  and  cordially  em- 
braced, is  instantly  carried  off  to  other  things,  more  pleasing 
to  their  corrupt  affections ;  or,  what  is  worse,  their  invete- 
rate prejudices,  or  beloved  vices,  so  harden  the  heart,  and 
arm  the  will  against  it,  that  the  understanding,  which  in 
such  men  is  always  enslaved  to  the  heart  and  will,  is  not 
only  not  at  liberty  to  examine  the  force  of  what  it  proposes, 
but  is  compelled  to  look  out  immediately  for  pretences  to 
evade  it,  and  arguments  to  refute  it.  The  alarm  given  by 
the  word  of  God  to  a  corrupt  nature,  is  intolerable.  '  He 
that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.  Repent,  or  ye  shall 
all  perish.'  Against  a  declaration  of  war  in  terms  so  ter- 
rible, every  vice,  every  corruption,  every  habit,  every  affec- 
tion and  passion,  of  a  dissolute  heart,  rise  at  once  in  arms. 
As  such  an  heart  hath  no  refuge,  but  either  in  insensibility, 
or  opposite  opinion,  it  first  tries  whether  absence  of  mind 
may  not  render  it  sufficiently  insensible,  and  in  order  to 
this,  calls  in  all  its  wonted  pleasures,  amusements,  schemes, 
to  carry  off  its  attention  from  so  dreadful  an  invader.  But 
if  this  expedient  proves  unsuccessful,  and  the  alarm  hath 
already  seized  the  spirits,  then  the  understanding,  blinded ' 
and  chained,  like  Samson,  is  called  in  to  drudge  or  make 
sport  for  its  tyrants,  whom,  together  with  itself,  it  over- 
whelms at  last  in  one  common  ruin.  But  in  the  mean  time 
all  goes  smoothly :  reason,  ever  infallible,  when  she  seconds 
our  wishes,  soon  finds  out,  that  faith  is  not  in  our  power, 
that  the  want  of  it  therefore  cannot  be  punishable;  that 
God  hath  given  us  our  passions  and  desires,  and  will  not 
destroy  us,  at  least,  will  not  make  us  miserable  to  all  eter- 
nity, for  gratifying  those  desires  with  the  objects  he  himself 
hath  provided  for  them  in  the  works  of  creation ;  and  that 
therefore  that  religion  cannot  be  founded  on  truth  and  the 
nature  of  things,  which  bids  us  abstain,  when  nature  prompts 
us  to  enjoy. 

These  are  the  reasonings,  spun  out  of  appetite  and  pas- 
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mon,  which  shut  the  internal  ear  against  the  wotds  of  God 
in  all  those  men  who  are  not  of  God.  And  in  such  men 
these  reasonings  will  hold  good  and  sound,  till  poverty^  in- 
famy, sickness,  pain,  death,  or  damnation,  the  natural  or 
yindictive  consequences  of  their  vices,  teach  them  to  feel 
-conviction,  who  would  not  hear  it. 

But  till  then,  say  the  parson  what  he  will,  reason,  that 
is,  their  own  reason,  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  liber- 
tines, and  teach  them  this  comfortable  opinioni  that  if  there 
is  a  God,  it  is  his  will  they  should  be  wicked. 

Now,  it  is  not  only  the  thorough-paced  infidel  that  is 
furnished  with  this  armour  of  proof  against  religion.  No, 
that  whole  tribe  of  men,  who  dodge  between  faith  and  infi- 
delity, between  virtue  and  vice,  and  hope  to  compound, 
under  the  sanctified  name  of  Christians,  with  Almighty  God^ 
for  a  decent  life  of  sin ;  though  they  are  not  so  completely 
accoutered,  have  however  as  much  of  this  armour  as  is' 
necessary  to  their  plan  of  living.  If  they  want  the  head- 
piece, they  have  the  breast-plate,  and  that  suffices,  for  their 
heads  are  naturally  not  very  penetrable. 

In  thia  they  transact  all  their  business,  pursue  all  their 
pleasures,  and  go  to  church  on  Sundays ;  and  here  they 
most  want  it,  for  who  knows  what  may  be  heard  from  the 
lessons  or  the  sermon,  that  might  otherwi^  carry  com- 
punction or  terror  to  their  hearts  ?  But  they  are  safe.  The 
lessons  are  old,  trite,  and  often  heard  before.  And  as  to  the 
sermon,  every  thing  alarming  or  damnatory  in  that,  is  either 
overstrained  by  the  two  much  heated  imagination  of  the 
preacher,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  in  all  points  applicable  to 
them,  and  therefore  in  no  point  or  measure  to  be  regarded. 
If  the  sermon  is  short,  what  signifies  it,  say  they ;  the  ad- 
vocate is  retained  9  and  must  harangue  a  little  for  his  fee. 
-If  it  is  long,  why  then  it  is  tedious  and  impertinent,  and 
may  be  parried  by  a  nap,  or  a  little  chat  to  him  who  sits 
next.  If  it  consists  of  human  reasonings  and  moral  sen- 
tences, it  is  pretty  enough,  but  they  could  have  said  as 
much  themselves.  If  it  is  much  larded*  with  Scripture, 
especially  if  it  any  where  attempts  *  persuasion  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord/  these  hearers  contemn  it  for  the  antiquity 
both  pf  its  matter  and  dress,  and  take  it  extremely  ill  that 
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the  preacher  should  endeavour  to  frighten  people  who 
know  better  things,  than  to  stand  in  awe,  at  this  titne  of 
day,  of  hell  and  damnation.  In  short,  the  preacher,  manage 
as  he  will,  is  but  a  weak  creature  at  the  best,  and  therefore 
what  he  says  ought  to  pass  for  little. 

Pride  is  the  greatest  infidel  of  all  our  passions.  *  What ! 
to  pin  one*s  faith  on  authorities !  To  be  guided  by  the 
reports  of  others,  rather  than  one's  own  judgment !  To 
submit  to  mortifications !  To  deny  one's  self!  To  renounce 
the  pomps  of  the  world  !  To  be  humble,  meek,, and  patient ! 
To  follow  a  crucified  master !  But,  above  all,  to  be  tutored, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  governed,  by  a  despicable  par- 
son, our  inferior  in  birth,  breeding,  and  fortune,  whom  we 
must  not  only  maintain,  but  reverence,  truly !  and  (morti- 
fying thought)  to  the  miserable  produce  of  whose  wrong 
head  and  barren  understanding  we  must  gravely  listen  at 
least  for  half  an  hour  every  week !  This  is  not  to  be  en- 
dured. Yet  were  the  detested  usurpation  on  our  liberty  to 
stop  here,  we  might  perhaps  compound.  But  all  these  enr 
croachments  are  no  sooner  submitted  to,  and  we  begin  to 
hope  for  those  comfortable  indulgences  to  our  schemes  and 
pleasures,  which  are  wisely  granted  by  some  undertakers  of 
the  conscience,  than  behold !  our  mistresses  are  to  be  ba- 
nished, our  gaming  tables  overturned,  the  very  glasses 
struck  out  of  our  hands,  as  we  were  raising  them  to  our 
mouths,  and  almost  all  our  schemes  of  profit,  pleasure,  or 
ambition,  forbidden,  under  pain  of  damnation  !  Our  whole 
nature  gives  the  lie  to  a  religion  that  teaches  this;  and 
therefore  it  is,  must  be,  and  shall  be,  a  false  religion.  The 
gownmen  may  propose  to  reason  with  us  on  the  evidences 
of  their  religion,  on  their  records,  their  prophecies^  their 
miracles,  too  extraordinary  to  be  believed,  even  tiiough 
they  were  seen  ;  but  is  there  not  somewhat  within  us,  suffi- 
cient to  baffle  all  this  cant  ?  Can  that  be  wisdom  which 
would  persuade  us  to  act  against  our  own  nature  ?  Qr  can 
that  be  truth  which  tells  us,  we  are  blind,  and  want  a  guide  ? 
which  bids  us  think  meanly  of  ourselves  ?' 

The  infidels,  I  know,  avow  other  principles  more  spe- 
cious, and  would  be  thought  to  proceed  on  reasonings,  not 
MO  immediately  drawn  from  their  own  depraved  hearts ;  but 
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those  they  set  outward  only  to  save  appearances.  I  have 
here  laid  open  the  true  springs  of  infidelity,  uninfluenced 
by  which,  no  man  ever  turned  apostate  to  Christianity. 

This  religion,  and  this  alone,  approves  itself  to  right 
reason,  by  the  purity  of  its  morals,  the  simplicity  and  depth 
of  its  instructions,  and  the  power  of  its  institutions  and 
sanctions,  as  the  most  excellent  rule  of  life.  It  approves 
itself  also  as  the  work  of  God,^  and  as  a  true  history  of  facts, 
by  such  evidence  as  was  never  given,  never  possibly  could 
have  been  given,  to  any  other  account  of  past  transactions. 
That  it  does  both,  appears  incontestably  from  the  trials  it 
hath  undergone  and  surmounted.  All  that  artifice,  perse- 
cution, sophistry,  and  ridicule  could  do,  to  expose  or  sup- 
press it^  hath  been  done,  and  it  hath  triumphed  over  all. 
No  other  religion  was  so  maliciously  or  critically  examined, 
so  artfully  undermined,  or  so  bitterly  attacked,  either  in  its 
principles  or  professors!  and,  behold!  it  not  only  stands 
its  ground,  but  shines  out,  as  it  were,  with  an  additional 
lustre.  Had  its  opposers  proceeded  on  reason  only,  or  could 
reason  have  been  at  all  employed  against  it,  there  had  been 
no  need  of  artifice  or  cruelty  to  help  out  the  opposition. 

What  then  hath  given  rise  to  this  opposition,  and  so  long 
kept  it  up  ?  It  was,  no  doubt,  '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
which  in  men,  who  'are  not  of  God,'  always  proves  too  hard 
for  their  understandings,  and  for  all  the  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  natural,  as  revealed.  The  corrupt,  the 
refractory,  the  suspicious  heart,  resists  the  light  of  reason 
no  less,  than  that  of  revelation,  and  judging  of  all  other 
things,  and  all  other  men  by  itself,  is  a  stranger  to  faith  and 
trust.  They, 'who  of  old,' as  St.  Paul  observes,  'where 
hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sins,'  were  '  the  un- 
believers. And  to  whom  sware  God,  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest,  but  to  them  who  believed  notf '  The 
controversy  about  Christianity  is,  in  effect,  nothing  else  but 
a  controversy  between  a  sound  understanding  and  a  corrupt 
heart,  between  virtue  and  vice,  which  in  those  '  who  are  not 
of  (rod/  ends  always  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There  is  in 
.  reality  but  one  objection  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
it  is  the  heart  only  that  makes  it ;  but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same 
mature  with  that  which  an  abandoned  and  ungovernable  son 
makes  to  the  advice  of  his  wise  and  worthy  fjstther..    The 
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scape-grace  however  will  by  no  means  confess  that  he  dis* 
obeys  through  love  of  vice.  No,  he  endeavours  to  assign 
plausible  motives,  and  to  justify  his  conduct  with  reasons^ 
and,  if  he  reasons  right,  he  justi6es  rebellion  and  wickedness, 
and  proves  his  parent  a  tyrant  or  a  dotard.  Just  so  *  the  na- 
tural man  rcceiveth  not  the  things  which  be  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  to  him/  but  labours  to  shew  either  that  they 
are  needless,  for  he  knew  them  before,  or  that  they  are  absurd 
in  themselves,  and  unreasonable  in  regard  to  him,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  had  God,  for  their  author.  If  Ood 
speaks  to him^  he  answers  with '  Coniah,  I  will  not  hear;  and 
this  hath  bee»  his  manner  from  his  youth,'  to  disobey  the 
▼oice  of  God,  long  before  he  did  it  on  principle,  or  found 
out  his  strong  reasons  for  infidelity  and  wickedness.  Such 
men,  saith  God  by  Jeremiah, '  walk  every  one  after  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  evil  heart,  that  they  may  not  hearken  to  me/ 

NoW|  this  aleniation  of  the  heart  from  God  is  not  his  work. 
He  never  rejects,  till  he  is  rejected.  No,  he  cries  in  the 
most  affectionate  and  moving  voice  to  a  man  of  this  sort, 
'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  which 
leadeth  thee  by  the  way  which  thou  shouldst  go.  O  that 
thou  hadst  barkened  to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea.'  But  when  those  he  cries  to  in  this  tender  manner, 
will  not  hearken  to  his  voice,  will  treat  with  scorn,  expostula- 
tions issuing  from  the  bowels  of  infinite  compassion,  then '  be 
gives  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts  lusts,  aud  suffers  them 
to  walk  in  their  own  counsels.'  Then  he  sets  them  at  a  still 
greater  distance  from  him.  Then  he  is  said  to  have  'blinded 
their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,'  and  so  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  hear  his  voice  or  to  return.  Because 
they  have  ^  given  themselves  over  to  all  deceiveableness  of 
unrighteousness,  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  that  they  might  be  saved ;  for  this  cause  God  hath  sent 
them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;  that 
they  all  might  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but 
had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.'  The  fate  of  these  despisers 
of  faith,  who,  through  the  pleasure  they  take  in  unrighteotus- 
ness,  reject  the  truths  of  Ood,  is  remarkably  suitable,  and 
mortifying.  Being  abandoned  by  the  fountain  of  light  and 
truth,  they  are  forced  to  take  up  with,  what  of  all  things  they 
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pretend  tQ  th^  greatest  i^ontempt  of,  either  the  itnposture  of 
false  miracles^  or  the  delusion  of  false  reasonings. 

It  is  but  one  and  the  same  mind  that  shuts  itself  against 
truths  and  opens  itself  to  error.  As  no  truths  are  i$o  striking, 
as  those  of  religion  and  virtue;  no  errors  so  palpable,  as  those 
of  infidelity  and  wickedness ;  so,  of  all  sorts  of  minds,  that 
proves  itself  the  most  grossly  stupid,  which  greedily  sucks 
in  the  one,  while  it  carefully  arms  itself  against  the  other. 
Is  there  any  thing,  to  which  a  sensible  mind  should  lie  so 
open,  as  to  God  who  made  it,  and  hath  done  so  much  to  make 
it  happy  ?  Or  is  there  any  thing  against  which  it  should  be 
so  closely  locked  up,  as  those  worldly  schemes  and  sinful 
pleasures,  from  whence  have  evidently  proceeded  all  its 
errors^  all  its  guilt,  all  its  disappointments,  fears,  distractions, 
miseries?  If  the  prophet  asks,  'he  that  made  the  ear,  shall 
he  not  hear?'  may  he  not  as  reasonably  ask,  he  that  made 
the  ear,  shall  he  not  be  heard?  shall  that  be  heard,  which  is 
qualified  only  to  amuse,  to  deceive,  and  to  destroy  ?  And 
shall  he  not  be  heard,  who  alone  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be 
deceived  ?  who  loves  us  more  than  we  do  ourselves  ?  who 
moved  by  his  unutterable  and  inconceivable  love,  breaks 
through  the  otherwise  unalterable  course  of  nature,  and 
tramples  on  the  works  of  his  own  creation,  that  we  may  sea 
it  is  he  himself,  while  he  fiies  to  save  us  from  sin  and  misery? 
He  bids  the  winds  be  still,  he  smooths  the  billows  with  a  word, 
he  speaks  the  sick  into  health,  and  the  dead  into  life ;  and 
thus  he  proves,  that  it  is  he  who  bids  us  believe  and  repent. 
But  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to  still  the  winds  of  wild  opinion, 
to'  smooth  the  waves  of  outrageous  passion,  or  to  cure  the 
distempers  and  revive  the  piety,  of  that  mind  which  'is  not 
of  God.'  The  fountain  of  truth  and  goodness  saith,  be  pure, 
be  humble,  be  meek,  be  honest;  but  the  fountain  of  all  cor- 
ruption, saith,  enjoy  thy  pleasures,  esteem  thyself,  retort 
injuries,  and  use  thy  art  to  execute  thy  schemes.  The  man 
who  is  not  of  God,  hears  both  with  his  ears,  but  the  latter 
only,  with  his  heart.  '  Believe  in  me,'  saith  God,  '  and  lean 
not  to  thy  own  understanding.'  Trust  to  me,  saith  avarice, 
saith  ambition>  saith  pleasure ;  and  judge  for  thyself,  say  they 
all ;  and  all  are  obeyed  by  the  man  who  is  of  this  world,  and 
not  of  God;  who  thinks,  judges,  and  believes  only  through 
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his  outward  senses,  and  fleshly  desires,  which  are  his  only 
self. 

Thus  in  a  corrupt  heart  ends  the  great  controversy  between 
God  and  his  adrersaries ;  and  if  time  does  not  do  it,  eternity 

at  li^aist  will  f  hew,  which  had  the  right  side  of  the  question. 
;  May  there  no'  longer  be  a  dispute  on  the  subject  in  any  of 
lis ;  may  God  give  us  grace  wisely  to  hear/  and  dutifully  to 
obey  him  in  all  things,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  to 
whom  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  might, 
majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


DISCOURSE  LVIIL 

WHO  IS  FOR  GOD,  AND  WHO  AGAINST  HIM. 


St.  Mat.  xii.  30. 

He  that  ii  not  with  me,  is  against  mi. 

In  some  contests,  they  who  are  not  immediately  concerned, 
are  at  liberty,  or  raAer  it  is  their  duty,  to  take  neither 
part,  because  the  thing  contended  for,  is  indifferent  in  itself, 
or  because  both  sides  are  in  the  wrong.  There  are  others, 
wherein  every  man  is  obliged  to  favour  at  least,  if  not  to 
join  himself  to,  one  of  the  parties  engaged,  because  one  of 
them  is  evidently  in  the  right,  and  no  man  ought  to  be 
wholly  disinterested,  when  the  cause  of  truth,  justice,  or 
virtue,  is  debated.  In  the  cause  of  religious  truth  every 
man  is  a  party,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the 
happiness  of  every  man  is  inseparably  connected,  not  only 
with  his  thinking  rightly  in  religious  matters,  but,  in  some 
ineasure  also,  with  his  endeavouring  to  make  others  do  the 
&tKiel  Happiness  is  the  effect  of  virtue ;  and  virtue,  of  true 
religion. 

The  chief  among  these,  or  rather  that  wherein  all  the 
rest  are  comprised,,  is  the  great  contest  between  Christ,  the 
.jl!<mntain  of  true  religion,  of  pure  virtue,  and  of  our  real 
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\,  on  the  one  aide;  and  the  ctuthor  of  spiritual 

darkness,  wickedness,  and  misery,  on  the  other.    Hete  all 

'men,  whether  sensible  of  it  or  not,  are  infinitely  interested ; 

aiid  it  is  owing  either  to  their  ignor^ce  or  stupidity,  if  they 

are  not  proportionably  concerned* 

It  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  us,  that  the  rules  whereby 
our  Saviour  will  distingilish  his  friends  from  his  enemies  be 
known,  and  well  considered*  Now,  that  he  makes,  and 
ever  will  make,  this  important  distinction,  not  by  the  pro- 
fessions, but  by  the  principles  and  deeds,  of  men^  will  be 
evident  from  the  application  of  a  Jewish  proverb  in  the  9th 
of  St  Luke,  and  here  in  my  text.  In  the  former  of  these 
places,  John  saith  to  him,  *  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbad  him,  because  he  foUoweth 
not  with  us.  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  forbid  him  not,  for 
he  that  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us/  Here  Christ  takes 
that  man  to  be  on  his  part,  who,  acting  in  his  name,  and, 
questionless  by  bis  spirit^  made  war  on  the  enemies  of  God, 
that  is,  did  the  work  of  God,  though  without  the  formal  pro- 
fession, or  personal  attendance,  of  a  disciple. 

The  judgment  he  passes  on  him,  who  stands  as  it  were 
neuter,  in  the  war  between  God  and  the  author  of  evil,  is 
very  different,  though  made  by  the  same  proverb,  but  con- 
verted, as  was  the  manner  of  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  com- 
mon sayings,  to  a  seemingly  opposite  purpose.  To  such  be 
will  not  allow  thel)enefit  of  a  neutrality.  He  knows  of  no 
man,  who  is  neither  to  be  rewarded  as  a  friend,  nor  punished 
as  an  enemy ;  but  saith,  *  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 

me.' 

It  is  true,  he  thus  applies  the  proverb,  in  answer  to  the 

Pharisees,  who  had  charged  him  with  casting  out  devils  by 

Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  proves  from  thence, 

and  from  the  tendency  of  the  fact  itself,  that  l|e  is  the 

enemy  of  devils. 

But  while,  with  great  force,  he  urges  the  argument 
^gai98t  his  pharasaical  adversaries,  he  pushes  it  forwards 
through  them,  into  the  cooler  hearts  of  such  as  stand  be- 
hind, and  prudentially  shew  themselves,  neither  for  him, 
i3or  against  him.  He  affirms,  that  every  one,  who  does  not 
labour  to  gather  sheep  into  his  fold,  as  he  does,  scatters,  as 
^he  wolf  does,  many  from  that  fold,  who  would  enter,  were 
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it  not  for  .their  examples,  who  stay  out.  In  all  Cases  like 
this,  he  who  helps  not,  hinders.  A  great  part  of  mankind 
never  move  but  with  a  crowd  before  them,  and  weigh  the 
strength  of  a  reason  only  by  the  numbers  it  hath  already 
convinced.  The  fears  of  many,  and  the  negligence  of  a  yet 
greater  body,  I  mean,  more  especially,  as  to  considerable 
changes,  either  in  religious  opinions  or  professions,  are  sel- 
dom surmounted,  but  by  the  previous  conversion  of  others 
more  attentive,  more  sharp-sighted,  and  more  resolute. 

If  a  professed  indifference  to  Christ  and  his  religion  is 
Capable  of  doing  so  great  disservice  to  both,  and  if  thefe-- 
fore  Christ  will  regard  those,  who  do  not  declare  for  him,  as 
his  enemies,  no  less  than  those  who  declare  against  him,  in 
what  light  must  he  look  on  such  as  bear  his  name,  and  make 
profession  of  his  religion,  while  they  either  labour  to  pei^ 
vert  its  principles,  or,  in  the  main  of  their  lives,  too  plainly 
•prefer  the  service  of  his  enemy?  These,  undoubtedly,  he 
must  regard,  not  as  neutrals,  nor  even  as  mere  enemies,  but 
as  detestable  traitors.  Considered  in  this  light,  they  do 
infinitely  more  damage  to  the  credit  and  progress  of  his 
religion,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  those  who  never  gave 
in  their  names  to  him,  nay,  or  by  those  who  openly  vilify 
and  oppose  him. 

It  is  true,  Christ,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  betrayed, 
for  he  hath  no  secrets  to  be  concealed ;  and  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  may  safely  set  every  Judas  at  defiance.  But  if 
any  man,  outwardly  bearing  the  badge  pf  Christianity, 
shall  corrupt  or  enfeeble  its  fundamental  articles  in  the 
minds  of  others,  or  shall  deny  its  author  in  his  actions,  as 
often  as  he  is  tempted  by  worldly  interests,  or  fleshly  plea- 
sure>  or  even  shall  shew  himself  indifferent,  as  often  as  the 
offers  of  the  enemy  seem,  in  his  scales,  to  balance  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ ;  this  man  is  a  traitor,  and  wounds  the 
Saviour  of  souls  more  sensibly  by  his  professions,  than  Ju- 
das ever  did  in  the  midst  of  his  kisses  ;  I  say,  by  his  pro- 
fessions, for  did  he  deny  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  the  open 
enemies  of  Christ  could  not,  as  they  always  do,  throw  the 
odium  of  his  practices  on  the  religion  he  declares  for.'; 
neither  could  other  weak  professors  of  Christianity  so  mi- 
serably stumble  at  bis  example,  saying,  as  is  too  frequently . 
their  unhappy  custom,  '  see  how  such  a  one  acts,!iiow  he  . 
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lies,  cheats^  gets  drunk,  converses  with  scandalous  women, 
and  does  a  thousand  other  things  forbidden  by  Christianity. 
Do  you  observe,  how  he  undermines  the  doctrine,  into, 
which  he  was  baptized,  and  that  whereby  the  sins  of  man-, 
-kind  are  believed  to  be  atoned?  Yet  the  man  is  much, 
liked;  passes  for  a  very  tolerable  Christian,  and  hopes  for 
heaven  at  the  last.  Why  may  not  we  act,  and  hope  as  he 
does?'  There  are  but  few  men  in  the  world,  who  fall, 
not,  more  or  less,  into  this  snare,  that  is,  are  not,  more  or 
less,  infidels  or  reprobates,  purely  because  others,  profess- 
ing the  same  religion,  and  even  that  but  nominally,  have 
shewn  them  how  to  reconcile  a  practice  and  a  profession,  as 
opposite  as  light  and  darkness.  So  far  common  sense  ex- 
l^nds  its  conclusions  from  the  doctrine  of  my  text. 

:  Let  us  however  examine  the  point  a  little  by  other  places 
of  Scripture,  that  we  may  the  more  perfectly  understand 
what  it  is  'to  be  for  Christ,'  and  what,  '  to  be  against  him.' 
If  a  man  may  be  truly  said  to  be  with  Christ,  who  only 
follows  him,  carries  his  name,  and  declares  for  him,  then 
Judas  was  really  a  good  Christian,  and  Christ  himself  knew 
not  what  a  Christian  is,  for  he  says,  ^  Woe  unto  that  man 
by  whom  the  son  of  man  is  betrayed.'     Should  such  a  one 
say  unto  him, '  Lord,  Lord,  have  I  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and   done   many 
wonderful  works?'  all  this  will  not  prove  him  to  be  for 
Christ,  who  will  nevertheless  '  profess  unto  him,  I  never 
knew  you,  depart  from  me, you  that  work  iniquity.'    Judas 
could  say  as  much  for  himself,  as  you,  and  yet  I  have  pro- 
nounced him  ^  the  son  of  perdition.'    Here  is  profession  for 
.profession,  than  which  nothing  better  can  be  reasonably 
Sloped  for.    Not  only  they  are  '  against  Christ,  who  deny 
,  liim  before  men  in  words,'  but  they  also  '  who  profess  that 
tJiey  know,  but  in  works  deny  him,  being  abominable  and 
disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate ;'  of  whom 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  *  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  eniemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruction  ;  whose  God 
is  their  belly  ;  whose  glory  is  their  shame  ;  and  who  mind 
earthly  things.'    These  are  '  against  Christ.' 

Who  then  are  '  for  him  V    They,  no  doubt,  of  whom  be* 
saith  to  the  Father, '  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  whicli 
.   thou  gavest  me;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have 
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known  hereby,  that  I  came  out  from  thee ;  and  they  have 
believed,  that  thou  didst  send  me.  Thine  they  were,  and 
thou  gavest  them  me,  and  they  have  kept  my  word.  Tb^ 
that  are  Christ's,"  says  St.  Paul,  *  have  crucified  the  HbA, 
with  the  ajBTections  and  lusts/- 

But  are  there  not  a  third,  or  middle  sort  of  men,  whe>  in 
the  strictness  of  these  expressions,  are  neither  with  our  Sa** 
viour,.  nor  against  him  i  No,  Christ,  who  best  knows  his 
own,  absolutely  denies  the  fact,  in  my  text.  It  is  triie,  of 
good  men^  some  are  better ;  and  of  bad  men,  some  worse^ 
Uian  others.  The  good  are  not  all  equally  the  friends;  ner 
the  wicked,  all  equally  the  enemies,  of  Christ ;  and  for  thes^ 
inequalities  different  degrees  of  reward  and  punishment  are 
reserved  in  the  determinations  of  our  judge.  It  is  also  true^ 
that  the  best  of  men  sometimes  fall  into  sin,  and  the  worst, 
sometimes  rise  to  acts  of  piety  and  goodness.  But  then  he 
who  is.  to  pass  sentence  on  us,  knows  perfectly  well>  where 
frailty  ends,  and  presumption  and  perverseness  begin; 
knows,  who,  in  the  main  of  his  life,  is  a  good,  and  who»  a 
bad  man,  that  is,  who  is  on  his  part,  and  who,  against  him» 

A  rational  and  free  being,  who  knows  there  is  a  QoA, 
cannot  stand  suspended  between  virtue,  which  he  is  sensible 
is  the  will  of  God ;  and  vice,  which,  he  is  sure,  is  his  abhop- 
rence.  But  farther,  if  he  knows,  that  God  hath  not  only 
given  him  being,  but  heaped  on  him  all  the  blessings  he  en- 
joys her6,  or  hopes  for  hereafter,  and  purchased  him  witlb 
his  own  blood  from  the  dreadful  punishment  due  to  his  sinA, 
under  such  obligations  to  such  a  governor,  and  such  a  be- 
nefactor, he  must  surely  be  very  wicked,  if  he  is  not  in  som6 
degree  virtuous.  To  do  no  good,  under  these  circumstanees, 
must  be  high  ingratitude ;  to  do  evil,  must  be  unnatural  re- 
bellion. Whosoever  renounces  this  double  obligation  to 
obedience  and  gratitude,  laid  on  him  by  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, is  an  infidel  and  an  enemy ;  and  whosoever  pretends 
to  receive  it,  but  denies  its  power  by  acting,  in  the  main,  as 
if  he  regarded  neither  the  duties  nor  motives  it  suggests  to 
him,  is  a  traitor  to  that  Saviour. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  throne  of  God,  down  to 
the  nethermost  hiell,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  possibly  be> 
one  moral  being,  who  is  not  either  the  friend,  or  enemy,  6f 
Christ.    In  the  One  or  other  of  these  lights,  he  must  regard 
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every  man>  and  every  man  liiust  regard  himself,  at  the  fimd 
judgment.  On  that  great  occasion,  the  judge  will  pra« 
nounce  but  two  sentences,  to  the  good, '  come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;'  and  to  [the  wicked,  *  depart  from 
me,  ye  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels/  At  that  day,  there  will  be  no  man 
found,  who  will  not  tremble  under  the  one,  or  triumph  im 
the  other,  of  these  sentences;  none  who  will  not  be  a  fit 
object  of  either.  Here  is  no  middle. judgment  bctw^eaov 
come,  and  depart,  nor  a  middle  region^  between. heavcft 
and  hell,  for  the  reception  of  him,  who  is  neither  called  as  It 
friend,  nor  rejected  as  an  enemy  to,  Christ. 

Well,  but  granting  the  truth,  what  is  the  use,  some  win 
ask,  of  this  doctrine  ?     Hath  it  any  tendency  to  increase  the 
number  of  Christ's  friends,  or  to  diminish  that  of  his  ene- 
nemies  ?    After  hearing  all  this,  will  not  every  one  be  just 
where  he  was  ?    Not  every  one,  it  is  hoped.     Our  infinitely 
wise  instructor  undoubtedly  had  the  edification  of  his  hearers 
in  view^  when  he  spoke  my  text,  and  did  not  utter  it  merely 
as  idle  words.    It  will,  I  trust,  be  a  great  comfort  and  con- 
firmation to  every  good  man,  to  perceive  by  an  infallible 
mle,  that  Christ  regards  him  as  his  friend.    What  can  so 
effectually  encourage  him  to  a  steady  perseverance,  as  thnf 
beforehand  to  enjoy  the  happy  judgment  of  the  last  day? 
It  will  be  also  as  great  a  terror  to  every  bad  man,  to  know 
by  the  same  infallible  rule,  that  he  himself  is  the  enemy  of 
Christ.    What  is  so  likely  to  work  him  to  repentance,  as 
the  bitter  foretaste  of  his  future  condemnation  ?    All  this, 
liowever,  you  will  say,  we  knew  before ;  and  I  can  as  easily 
imswer,  perhaps  it  wUs  not  duly  laid  to  heart.    What  I  have 
l>een  saying  was  music  to  the  conscious  friend  of  Christ, 
music  to  be  heard  with  pleasure  on  ten  thousand  repetitions^ 
It  cannot  therefore  be  he,  who  peevishly  says,  *  all  this  we 
^new  before.' 

No,  it  must  be  you,  who  did  not  know,  or.  knew  it  only 
:in  the  spirit  of  slumber,  that  you  are  the  ungmteful,  and 
liereafter,  if  you  do  not  awake  in  time,  must  be  the  miserable, 
«nemy  of  that  Saviour,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  your  soul. 
ITou  have,  all  along  professed  Christianity,  but  contented 
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yourself  with  such  a  kind  or  degree  of  it,  as  the  vain  and 
senseless  practice  of  the  world  vouches  for  sufficient ;  that 
is>  you  come  sometimes  to  church,  give  a  small^  matter  to 
the  poor^  and  now' and  then,  communicate.     You  take  care 
to  keep  within  the  verge  of  the  laws,  to  preserve  a  tolerable 
character;  and  so  to  pass  in  your  own^  and  the  judgment 
of  others  like  yourself,  for  a  moderate  Christian.    But,  in 
the  mean  time,  you  scruple  not  to  take  God's  name  in  vain, 
to  talk  or  act  obscenely,  to  get  drunk  sometimes,  and  to 
dash  your  dealings  in  the  world  with  too  large  a  mixture  of 
cunning,  extortion,  or  oppression.     If  you  have  observed 
this,  or  somewhat  like  it,  to  be  the  general  practice,  the  un- 
happy example  serves  you  for  a  law,  to  which  all  the  laws  of 
God  must  give  way  in  you,  who  set  not  up  truly  for  a  saint, 
but  sneer  at  those  who  are  more  scrupulotis,  as  hypocritical 
pretenders  to  that  character.     All  this  while,  it  is  with  you 
a  matter  of  but  little  moment,  whether  you  are '  with  Christ/ 
or '  against  him,*  as  is  evident  by  your  never,  in  any  material 
instance,  preferring  his  service  or  honour  to  the  ordinary 
calls  of  worldly  interest  or  pleasure. 

If  you  are  on  Christ's  part,  what  passion  have  you  sub- 
dued, what  appetite  denied,  what  view  of  temporal  profit  or 
honour,  though  ever  so  inconsiderable,  have  you  set  aside, 
purely  to  please  him  ?  Or  rather,  what  sense  of  his  good- 
ness, or  your  past  ingratitude,  do  you  even  now  feel,  to 
prove  to  you,  that  you  are  not  wholly  indifferent  about  him, 
his  religion,  or  your  place  among  his  followers  ?  On  his  own 
maxim,  the  cold,  and  almost  contemptuous  services  you 
render  him  for  the  loss  of  his  life  and  blood  (loss,  surely  I 
iriay  call  it,  in  respect  to  you)  could  not  entitle  you  to  the 
name  of  his  friend,  were  you  as  cold  to  this  world,  and  the 
things  of  it.  How  far  then  must  they  be  from  giving,  you 
any  claim  to  that  honourable  appellation,  when  all  your 
warmth  is  bestowed  on  that  which  he  abhors,  which  he  com- 
manded you  to  abhor,  and  you,  in  your  covenant  with  God 
through  him;  renounced  by  a  solemn  vow  ?  '  You  honour 
him,'  it  is  true,  and  but  a  little,  *.with  your  lips  ;  but  your 
heart  is  far  from  him.'  Full  well  he  knows  it,  for  he  is  a 
searcher  of  hearts,  and  clearly  sees  where  all  the  ardour  of 
yours  is  placed,  while  he  hath  only  the  worthless  compli^ 
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ment  of  your  professions.  This  you^may  be  experimeotally 
convinced  of  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  your  prayer?, 
your  faith,  and  the  general  cast  of  your  whole  life. 

Your  prayers  are  but  seldom  offered  up  to  the  absolute 
disposer  of  all  things,  and  offered  with  such  an  unaccount- 
able coldness  of  heart,  as  testifies  no  affection,  scarcely,  in- 
deed, a  bare  dependence. 

Your  faith,  for  want  of  a  thorough  conviction,  or  of  that 
close  and  keen  atteation,  which  the  great  things  it  sets  be- 
fore you  demand,  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  mere  opi- 
nion as  to  either  the  past  or  future  facts  suggested  in  your 
creed.  Such  an  opinion  is  too  weak  to  have  any  material 
effect  on  your  practice,  too  feeble,  by  far  to  bring  futurity 
even  into  competition  with  the  present  objects  of  sense  and 
appetite. .  You  ^ee  these  in  more  than  their  own  size  and 
colouring;  you  taste  them  with  more  relish  than  they  are 
naturally  qualified  to  yield ;  you  feel  them  with  all  the  sen- 
sibility of  your  soul,  a^  fraught  with  pleasure  only,  and  with 
more  of  it  than  it  is  possible  such  things  can  afford  to  any 
but  a  very  sensual  mind.  But  in  so  great  a  degree  of  dim- 
ness and  confusion  does  the  eye  of  your  faith  pi^iesent  you 
with  a  view  of  things  to  come,  that  heaven. hardly  looks 
like  happiness,  or  hell  like  misery,  or  either,  like  a  reality. 
Nay,  faith  in  you  is  enslaved  to  your  senses ;  believes  what 
they  promise,  though  almost  always  against  reason  ;  hopes 
for  happiness  against  all  experience,  in  the  pursuit  of  tem- 
porary, uncertain,  unsatisfactory,  and,  therefore,  insignifi- 
cant things ;  and  follows  the  views  of  fleshly  appetite  in  a 
world,  which  whosoever  trusts  to,  will  find  to  be  *  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,'  at  the  last.. 

How  unlike  is  your  faith  to  that  of  a  real  Christian ! 
His  faith  draws  his  very  senses  into  its  service.    He  believes, 
^nd  therefore  hears  God  speaking  in  his  word ;  feels  Ood 
moving  in  his  heart;  sees  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,. with 
the   glories:  of  heaven  and  the  horrors  of.  hell,  almost  as 
clearly  as  if  they  were  displayed  just  before  his  eyejs*    Nay, 
he  suffers  the  anguish   of  his  Saviour's  wounds  with  not 
ip.uch  less  pain  than,  if  the  nails  and  spear,  had  pierced  his 
ow^  flesh;  and  triumphs  over  sin  and  death  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  with  an  high  degree  of  that  jDy,  he  knows 
he  is  to  feel,,  when  he  shall  arise  from  the  grave  himself. 
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As  to  the  general  cast  and  tenor  of  your  Ufe^  this  will 
make  the  melancholy  truth,  wherewith  I  am  endeaTonring 
to  rouse  you,  still  more  indisputable.  An  insensible  stoli- 
dity damps  and  flattens  all  you  think  or  do  in  relatimi  to 
religion.  Here  you  know  nothing.  Here  you  feet  nothing. 
But  in  regard  to  this  world,  you  are  all  alive.  How  deeply 
read  is  your  understanding  here  !  How  warmly  engaged  is 
your  heart!  I  appeal  to  your  own  breast  for  the  truth  of 
these  observations,  and  of  this,  as  the  summary  of  them  all, 
that  you  are,  at  best,  but  a  middling  Christian,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  probably  a  good  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant, 
or  manager  of  your  temporal  affairs. 

Now,  I  know,  .you  are  ready  to  declare,  with  an  affected 
humility,  '  that  it  is  the  height  of  your  ambition  in  reli- 
gious matters,  to  be  an  ordinary  or  middling  Christian.  Let 
others,  you  say,  set  up  for  singularity  and  saintship ;  for 
your  part,  you  wish  to  be  found  even  among  the  lowest  class 
of  Christians,  and  aspire  only  to  a  bare  acquittal.'  And 
yet  you  want  not  your  share  of  ambition  and  pride  too. 
Misguided  man  !  How  miserably  you  mistake  that  for  hu- 
mility, which  is  but  lukewarmness  and  indifference.  Bet 
where,  pray,  is  the  humility  of  vilifying  those  religions 
warmths  in  others  which  you  never  had  either  the  sense  or 
goodness  to  feel  in  yourself?  Know,  unhappy  self-deceiver, 
that  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  such  mortal  as  a  middling 
Christian.  Neither  the  nature  of  our  religion,  as  set  forth 
in  my  text,  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  incon- 
ceivable tenderness  of  Christ  in  suffering  for  us ;  neither 
the  exalted  joys  promised,  nor  the  shocking  torments 
threatened,  will  suffer  a  thinking  mind  to  be  indifferent.  If 
you  do  not  feel  the  force  of  what  I  am  saying  in  the  depths 
of  your  soul,  what  an  insensible  soul  must  that  be !  That 
you  may  perceive,  I  say  not  these  things  of  myself,  but  by 
authority ;  hear  them  from  him  who  *  loveth  you,  and  hath 
laid  down  his  life  for  you,'  and  nevertheless  thus  accosts 
you  on  the  subject  of  your  indifference  to  him,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  world ;  *  You  cannot  serve  two  masters,  you 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  He  that  loveth  father  and 
modier  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;  and  be 
that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  foUoweth  after  me ,  is  not 
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vv«orthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
thmt  t^seth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.'  Consider  now, 
have  you  erer  given  up  any  of  these  things,  or  even  much 
smaller  things,  such  as  houses  ,or  lands,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  or  his  gospel?  or  do  you  think  yourself  capable  of 
^ingit?  You  who  daily  sacrifice  all  the  little  regard  you 
^▼e  for  Christ  to  every  moment  of  pleasure,  or  mite  of 
gain? 

If  your  eyes  are  now  open,  look  about  you,  and  tell  us 
where  you  are ;  surely  not  with  Christ,  but  against  him,  not 
even  with  a  company  of  indifferents  and  neutrals,  but  of  re- 
probates and  devils,  the  sink  and  scum  of  the  creation,  who 
in  their  lusts,  and  even  pride  of  their  hearts,  have  wisely 
preferred  rebellion  to  gratitude,  infamy  to  glory,  and  hell  to 
heaven*  Do  you  not  observe,  bow  one  of  your  company 
betrays  the  son  of  God,  how  another  condemns  him,  how 
another  spits  in  bis  face,  how  another  buffets,  how  another 
scourges^  how  another  crucifies  him  ?  Dare  not  to  call  Judas 
a  traitor^  till  you  consider  whether  you  have  not  more  than 
once  sold  the  Saviour  of  mankind  for  some  pieces  of  silver. 
Dare  nojt  to  censure  Pilate  as  an  unjust  judge,  before  you 
have  recollected,  whether  you  never  by  your  words  ac- 
quitted, but  in  your  deed  condemned,  the  Redeemer,  as  he 
did,  to  please  the  world,  and  to  promote  or  secure  your  in- 
terest with,  its  great  ones.  Beware  of  charging  the  unbe- 
lieving soldiers  who  executed  the  sentence  on  Christy  with 
cruelty,  till  you  seriously  reflect,  whether  you,  his  professed 
disciple,  have  not  often  spit  in  his  face,  bu£feted  him„ 
scourged  him,  crucified  him,  by  your  sins,  as  well  as  they. 

But  here  you  will  say,  ^  what  can  Christ  expect  from 
80  poor  a  creature  as  me,  dependent,  while  in  this  world,  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  charged  by  Providence  with  a 
family^  which  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of?  Besided,  hath 
not  God  given  me  my  appetites  and  passions,  and  fitted  the 
good  things  here  below  to  these  internal  springs  of  desire 
and  action  which  he  himself  hath  impressed  on  my  nature  ? 
Most  I  not  act  as  an  ^inhabitant  of  this  world,  while  I  am 
here  ?  And  will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  act  as  an  inhabi- 
tantof  the  next  world,  when  I  find  myself  there  V 

Are  not  you  yourself  a  little  startled  at  a  plea,  the  same 
in  substance  with  that  of  the  declared  infidel,  and  as  agree- 
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able  to  his  other  principles,  as  it  is  wholly,. repugnant  to 
.yours?  Your  priuciples  tell  you,  that,  *havingifood  and 
raiment,  you  are  therewith  to  be  content.*  Pray,,  is  thia  all 
you  seek  for  ?  It  is  true,  the  same  principles  teach,  that, 
*  if  you  provide  not  for  your  own,  and  especially  for  them 
of  your  own  house,  you  have  denied  the  faith,  and  are  worse 
than  an  infidel.'  But  what  are  you  obliged  hereby  to  pro- 
vide? Not  surely  unnecessary  sums  of  money,  *  the  love 
"of  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil;*  not  great  estates,  not 
sounding  titles,  not  sumptuous  palaces,  not  luxurious  ta- 
bles ;  no,  but  *  food  and  raiment  only.'  Every  thing  of  this 
sort,  you  are,  if  occasion  requires,  to  sacrifice.to  Christ,' and 
not  Christ  to  them,  as  is  your  general  practice.  If  God 
hath  given  you  your  natural  appetites  and  desires,  he  did 
not  give  you  either  the  excess  of  those  appetites,  or  your 
present  habit  of  indulging  them  to  the  uttermost.  If  he 
stored  the  world  with  materials  for  your  gratification,  it 
was  not,  be  sure,  that  you  should  *  lade  yourself  with  thick 
clay/  ill-gotten  by  fraud  and  oppression,  and  worse  spent 
.in  pride  and  riot;  but  to  try  whether  you  could  be  *  tem- 
;  perate  in  all  things,'  and  '  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it ;' 
and  whether  you  could,  in  the  midst  of  these  things  below, 
look  up,  '  and  fix  your  aflfection  on  things  above.'  If  you 
are  a  Christian,  your  principles  tell  you  that  *  while  you  are 
•  in  this  world,  you  are  not  to  live  like  a  man  of  this  world ;' 
but  if  you  are  '  born  of  God,  to  overcome  the  world,'  and 
to  *  keep  yourself  unspotted  from  it,  denying  all  ungodliness 
.  and  worldly  lusts.' 

Thus,  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power,  are  you  to  act, 
while  here,  or  you  will  never  *  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,  nor  enter  into  life,'  nor  have  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing, how  readily  you  could  conform  to,  or  what  a  fine 
figure  you  could  mak6  in  a  better  world,  were  you  trans- 
lated thither. 

This,  you  see,  Christ  actually  expects  of  you,  because 
he  knows  it  is,  or  puts  it  within  your  power.  Your  pleading 
poverty,  therefore,  or  inability,  is  pnly  done  to  cover  your 
disinclination,  ingratitude,  and  treachery.  Besides,  this 
part  of  your  plea,  I  must  tell  you,  sounds  most  scandalously 
from  your  mouth,  who  are  apt  to  talk  so  high  of  your 
honour,  of  your  understanding,  and  of  your  resolution,  on 
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some  occasions^  as  if  you  had  surmounted  the  infirmities  of 
humaa  nature,  and  needed  neither  man  to  teach  you,  nor 
even  God  to  help  you. 

If  yoii  now  perceive  that  you  are  not  with  Christ,  but 
against  him ;  if  you  see  it  with  that  shame,  alarm,  and 
terror,  which  ought  naturally  to  accompany  such  a  sight ; 
the  work  of  this  day  is  done,  and  you  are  infinitely  happier 
now  in  your  grief,  than  you  were  a  few  hours  ago  in  the 
midsft  of  darkness  and  security.  But,  if  you  are  still  insen- 
sible, the  charge  of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  so  clearly 
brought  home  to  your  door^  must  be  resumed,  and  those 
crimes,  as  committed  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
held  to  your  eyes  in  their  own  enormous  foulness,  for  how 
otherwise  is  it  possible  to  rouse  you? 

Consider  then  seriously,  if  you  can,  as  to  the  charge  of 
treachery,  that  when  you  were  baptized,  you  gave  in  your 
name  to  Christ ;  you  covenanted  with  God  through  him 
your  intercessor ;  you  vowed  abhorrence  to  his  enemies ; 
you  vowed  fidelity,  love,  and  obedience  to  him,  during  the 
course  of  your  life.     On  this,  he  entrusted  you  with  his 
name  and  honour,  together  with  a  title  to,  all  the  infinite 
blessings,  arising  from  peace  with  God,  a  peace  purchaised 
with  his  last  agonies  and  blood.     Consider  now,  on  the 
other  side,  that  your  whole  life  is  little  else  than  one  con- 
tinued breach  of  the  covenant  and  vow  you  made ;  one  cour 
tinued   insult   on  his  name   and  honour ;    one   continued 
exposure  of  both  to  the  blasphemy  of  his  enemies.     You 
renounced  those  original  adversaries  of  Christ,  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh;  what  else  have  you,  all  along, 
loved,  consorted  with,  or  followed  ?     By  this  you  spread  ^ 
snare  for  the  feet  of  the  weak,  and  make  your  name  of.  a 
Christian  the  bait.     By  this  you  give  Christ  a  defeat,  and 
•the  devil  a  triumph.     If  this  is  not  treachery,  then  Juda^ 
himself  was  faithful.     If  this  is  not  '  crucifying  the  Son  of 
Gopi  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  open  shame,^  then  he  was 
Qiever  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  nor  exposed  to  contempt  be.- 
tween  two  thieves.    And  if  this  is  not  a  degree  of  treachery, 
sufficient  to  match  the  hottest  place  of  puuishment,  fpr 
wh^t  other  crime  is  that  place  reserved  ? 

B,ut  ypu*  intend,  yOu  say,  no  such  treachery  to  Christ, 
no  such. new  crucifixion  of  your  Saviour.  .  How?    Do  not 
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yoa  know  Christianity  is  vilified,  Christ  hiaiself  blasphemed, 
and  his  spiritual  body  corrupted ,  wounded,  mangled^  throngli 
your  unchristian  course  of  life  ?     Or  are  your  sins  all  un<- 
intended,  undesigned,  and   purely  accidental?      Do  you 
mean  absolutely  nothing  by  following  the  flesh,  and  hunt- 
ing after  the  world,  with  all  the  force  of  your  understanding, 
and  fill  the  anxiety  of  ydur  he^rt  ?     Nothing,  I  yerily  be- 
lieve, but  your  own  gratification.     But  then  most  certainly 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  the  first  betrayers  and  mur- 
derers  of  Christ.    Will  you  admit  this  plea  of  yours,  when 
made  by  your  servant?    He,  poor  man,  tells  you,  it  is  not 
to  offend  or  injure  you,  but  to  please  himself,  that  be  per- 
forms none  of  your  commands,  does  every  thing  you  dislike, 
and  associates  often  with  your  enemies ;  and  you  are  as 
well  assured  of  his  sincerity,  on  this  occasion,  as  of  your 
own  towards  God,  in  the  use  of  this  apology.    How  dare 
you  now  expect  better  services  from  him,  than  you  render 
to  God,  the  great  master  of  you  both  ? 

In  the  next  place,  whether  your  ingratitude  is  not  of  as 
deep  a  black  as  your  treachery,  you  will  never  know,  till 
you  feelingly  reflect  on  what  Christ  hath  done  for  you,  and 
as  impartially  on  what  you  have  done  to  him. 

He,  the  Son  of  God,  hath  died  to  save  you,  a  poor,  un- 
worthy criminal,  from  endless  infamy  and  misery  (O  think 
how  great  that  infamy  and  misery !)  and  to  bring  you  to 
endless  glory  and  happiness  ;  O  consider,  how  high  that;-> 
•glory !     How  infinite  that  happiness  !     How  coolly  yott=^ 
hear  it !    As  coolly  you  return  it  by  your  formal  professions^ 
your  dry  thanksgivings,  your  unwilling  and  insignificant^ 
services,  through  which  scarcely  any  footsteps,  of  either 
your  understanding  or  affection,  are  to  be  traced.     Yet; 
this  negative  is  the  least  ugly  side  of  your  ingratitude. 
On  the  other,  are  found  all  your  positive  sins ;  your  vile 
thoughts,  your  false,  profane,  or  seducing  discourse ;  your 
abominable  actions ;  all  imagined,  uttered,  committed,  di- 
rectly against  him  who  died  for  you.     Of  this  you  are  well 
aware,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  the  religion  you  profess, 
and  therefore  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  Christ's  dying 
prayer,  even  for  his  murderers,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.*    You  perfectly  well  know, 
what  you  are  doing  by  all  your  coldness  of  devotion,  and 
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by  ffll  your  warmth  in  sin.  You  know,  that  coldnesa^  is  a 
renunciation  of  hiiS)  and  that"  warmth,  rebellion  against 
him.  You  know,  thi^t,  by  both,  you  his  professed  member, 
unnaturally  nail  him  to  a  new  cross*  Will  you  proceed  to 
repeat  this  inhuman,  this  ungrateful,  this  atheistical  mur- 
der, almost  every  moment  of  your  life,  and  still  continue  to 
call  Christ  your  Saviour?  What  cruelty,  what  mockery,  is 
equal  to  this  I 

Know>  most  fatally-mistaken  man,  that  this  is  desperate, 
infinite  folly  too  (for  ^  to  him  all  power,  all  judgment,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  are  committed),'  and  that  you  are  in  a 
state  of  real  rebellion  against  the  Sovereign  of  the  world, 
and  of  war  with  the  Almighty.  If  your  forces  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  this  war,  and  your  armour  proof  against  his 
two-edged  sword,  go  on;  but,  for  shame,  no  longer  say, 
you  are  a  Christian.  There  is  as  much  sense,  and  more 
consistency,  in  directly  contending  with  God,  than  in  pre- 
tending to  be  his  servant,  and  yet  fighting  against  him. 

But  in  case  you  ki^ow  your  own  weakness,  and  are  afraid 
of  contending  with  an  adversary,  '  to  whom  vengeance  be- 
longeth/  and  who  can,  '  and  will  repay,'  let  me,  with  the 
grief,  the  fear,  the  compassion,  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  a 
fellow-Christian,  earnestly  press  you  to  repent,  and  make 
your  submission,  this  very  instant.  Your  case  will  not 
admit  a  moment's  delay  ;  neither  is  there  any  medium 
between  being  '  for  Christ,  and  against  him.'  Salvation  is 
found  only  in  being  for  him;  damnation  only,  in  being 
Ugainst  him.  Awake,  consider  this,  ere  it  is  too  late,  and . 
choose  your  party ;  but  consider  it  with  your  whole  under- 
standing, and  choose  with  your  whole  heart,  for  remember 
you  choose  for  all  eternity. 

And  may  the  all-wise  God  assist  you,  and  us  all,  in  this 
one  thing  needful,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Redeemer, 
to  whom  with  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  Comforter  of 
souls,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now, 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE    LIX. 

FOLLY  WISER  THAN  WISDOM. 


St.  Luke  xvi.  8, 

The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 

of  light. 

St.  James  tells  ns,  there  are  two  kinds  of  'wisdom,  that 
which  is  from  above,  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  in- 
treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy;'  and  that* which  is  from  beneath^ 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish.'  They,  who  are  enlightened  by 
the  former,  which  is  nothing  else,  but  the  knowledge!  and 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  are  in  my  text  called  *  the  children  of 
light ;'  and  they  who  follow  the  latter,  are  there  called  '  the 
children  of  this  world.' 

Perfect  wisdom  consists  in  a  right  choice  both  of  ends 
and  means,  and  in  a  steady  pursuit  of  those  ends  by  these 
means.  The  real  child  of  light,  or  the  true  Christian,  shews 
himself  wise  in  all  the  three  respects,  but  more  especially 
in  the  choice  of  his  grand  end  or  aim,  which  is  to  pleaise 
God,  and  to  be  happy  for  ever. 

In  regard  to  his  chief  end  or  view,  the  child  of  this 
world  shews  himself  to  be  a  fool,  for  *  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God,'  who  can  best  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  false  wisdom  ;  but  then  the  worldling, 
in  the  choice  of  his  means,  and  still  more  in  the  steadiness 
of  his  pursuit,  leaves  the  good  Christian  so  far  behind,  that, 
in  these  branches  of  wisdom,  he  is  pronounced  by  our 
Saviour,  at  the  close  of  the  parable  from  whence  my  text  is 
taken,  to  be  '  wiser  than  the  child  of  light.' 

It  was  however  by  no  means  the  intention  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  recommend  the  worldly  wisdom  to  us,  nor  to 
propose  the  policy  of  the  steward  in  the  parable  as  a  fit 
object  of  our  imitation,  any  farther  than  as  he  shewed  him- 
self wise  in  turning  his  present  opportunities  to  hii^  future 
advautage.    This  is  plain  from  his  being  called  an  unjust  or 
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iniquitous  steward  in  the  parable  itself,  and  even  by  him  who 
applauds  the  craft  of  his  contrivance*     We  know>  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  all  iniquity,  howsoevev 
deedly  schemed,  and  artfully  managed,  is  folly ;  and  such  it 
will  surely  appear  to  be  at  that  time,  when  he  will  say, 
t  depart  from 'me  all  ye  that  work  iniquity.*    He  only  la- 
ments and  reproves  it  in  mankind,  that  the  very  wisest  and 
best  among  us  rarely,  perhaps  never,  shew  as  high  a  degre^ 
of  thought  and  forecast  for  the  eternal  interest  of  their 
souls,*  a  matter  of  infinite  consequence,  as.  m€n  of  only 
equal  talents  shew  in  regard  to  their  worldly  interest,  which^ 
in  comparison,  is  a  thing  of  no  moment.     And  to  make 
this  reflection,  so  very  astonishing,  and  so  very  severe,  and 
y€t  so  glaringly  true,  the  more  striking,  he  couches  it  in  a 
proverbial  paradox,  and  says,  *  the  children  of  this  world/ 
or  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  '  are  in  their  generation,' 
their  tribe  or  sort,  *  wiser  than  the  children  of  light,'  or  of 
true,  real,  and  heavenly  knowledge ;  those',  he  affirms,  see 
better  at  midnight  than  these  at  noon-day  5  they,  who  are 
so  stupid  as  to  prefer  a  short  life  of  vanity  and  vexation  to 
an  endless  life   of  happiness  and   glory,  do  nevertheless^ 
being  more  closely  interested  in  so  absurd  a  choice,  put 
their  natural  abilities  more  on  the  stretch,  and  consequently 
exercise  more  thought  and  judgment,  in  order  to  the  accom-  \ 
plishment  of  their  low  and  insignificant  design,  than  the  ] 
wisest  saint  does  for  his  soul,  for  heaven,  and   for  God. 
This,  in  short,  is  what  he  upbraids  us  with,  that  the  worldly 
man  hath  more  of  the  worldly  wisdom,  than  the  spiritual 
toan  hath  of  the  spiritual.    The  man  who  schemes  only  for 
this  life  is  so  far  bedarkened,  as  to  know  neither  the  world 
aor  himself,  or  he  would  not  lay  out  himself  upon  it;  and 
yet  he  conducts  himself,  in  order  to  it,  with  great  address 
%nd  judgment.    Whereas  he  who  schemes  for  heaven,  is  so 
!%ir  in  the  light  as  to  know  both,  to  know  what  heaven  is, 
0Vbo  God  is,  and  how  the  one  is  to  be  served,  and  the  other 
;>btained  ;  and  yet  acts,  on  most  occasions,  is  if  he  thought 
nis  soul  not  worth  saving,  nor  God  worth  serving,  nor  hea- 
iren  worth  acquiring. 

^    Experience  would  have  made  this  shameful  truth  but 
too  evident,  had  our  Saviour  never  pronounced  it.     Com*  { 
pare  the  statesman  and  saint,  each  in  his  own  way,  oq  I 
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the  articles  of  attention,  application^  depth  of  thomght, 
force  of  jadgment,  and  quickness  or  skill  in  the  choice  of 
expedients  and  measures ;  and  you  will  soon  subscribe  to 
our  Saviour's  decision,  though  you  do  not  receire  him  as 
yours. 

Compare  the  merchant,  or  lower  still,  the  tradesman  and 
farmer,  with  the  plain  good  Christian,  of  equal,  or,  if  you 
please,  of  superior  abilities ;  and  while  you  see  this  mer- 
chant, or  mechanic,  applying  closely  to  his  worldly  business, 
looking  sharply,  reasoning  clearly,  judging  skilfully,  and,  if 
need  be,  consulting  the  most  knowing  of  his  neighbours,  in 
all  his  dealings,  whether  he  buys,  sells,  or  contests  a  pro* 
perty  of  any  kind ;  you  see  the  good  Christian  frequently 
off  his  guard^  sometimes  asleep  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  discovering  such  a  want  of  knowledge  and  judgment^ 
as  to  religious  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  you 
cannot  help  wondering,  what  is  become  of  that  natural  un- 
derstanding he  shews  in  other  things,  that  do  by  no  means 
so  nearly  concern  him.    See  how  the  worldly  man  labours 
by  day  and  night !  how  he  weighs  his  words !  how  he  sets 
bis  very  looks  to  the  drift  of  his  designs !  how,  like  a  ser- 
pent, he  winds  this  way  and  that,  when  he  is  at  a  pinch !  how 
he  now  mines  and  dives  from  the  eye  of  yoar  penetration ! 
and  how  now  again  he  shews  his  teeth,  if  he  hopes  to  inti* 
midate  !  and  all  this  perhaps  for  an  advantage  of  five  or  six 
shillings  in  buying  your  web  of  cloth,  or  selling  his  horse  t 
what  do  you  see  like  this  in  the  Christian,  considered  a» 
such?    It  is  true  he,  now  and  then,  examines  himself^ 
sometimes  meditates ;  often  prays ;  goes  frequently  to  the 
house  and  table  of  God ;  is  honest  in  his  dealings ;  is  com-- 
passionate  to  the  poor ;  is  sober  as  to  wine,  and  modest  as 
to  women.     But  then  how  often  do  senseless  prejudices, 
idle  customs,  or  unruly  passions,  throw  him  off  his  guard 
into  a  conduct^  as  remote  from  common  sense,  as  from  tfie 
strictness  of  his   religious  principles !     How  many  idle 
words  are  suffered  to  pass  over  his  tongue,  and  unworth/* 
thoughts  through  his  mind!     Is  there  a  day  wherein  he 
does  not,  more  than  once,  put  his  hand  to  such  actions  a^ 
religion  forbids,  or  neglect  those  it  requires  ?     How  cool  is 
he  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  the  propagation  of  his  gos^^ 
pel  among  his  children  and  servants  ?    Does  he  appear  t<? 
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honger  or  thirst  for  righteousness  ?  Does  he  care>  curk,  and 
Idbour^  widi  all  the  vehemenoe  of  hi*  affections^  aiid  at  ihe 
futl  stretch  of  his  £Actilties>  (ot  heaven  \  as  the  child  of  this 
if^d^Id  does  fot  vanity  and  vexation  ?  Far  from  it.  God  ift 
his  master;  but  were  yon  to  judge  by  his  behaviour  only 
^n  many  oecasions,  you  wodfd  take  him  to  be  the  servant 
<y(  som^  lofd^  eqtially  void  of  s^nse  and  goodness*  Helven 
too  i*  his  aim»  but  were  you  to  judge  of  it  merely  by  tbt 
manner  of  his  pufsuit(so  £geble  at  best^  so  often  interrupted 
by  trifles^  and  so  ill-advised  throughout)^  you  would  take 
heaven  to  he,  of  all  things^  the  most  insignificant. 

How  far  are  the  votaries  of  heaven  outdone  by  those  of 
ambition  and  avarice!  A  Csesar/  or  Cromwell^  aims  at 
"ends  that  seem  to  be  placed  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi* 
%ifity/  and  above  the  reach  of  human  power.  Yet  by  a 
thorough  exertion  of  their  abilities,  by  an  obstinate  perse^ 
verance  in  well-chosen  measures  (well  chosen,  I  mean,  in 
regard  to  the  ends  in  view),  and  by  a  resolution  which  no 
hardships^  no  dangers  can  shake,  tiiey^  in  a  few  y^ars,  ac- 
complish their  designs^  and  find  ^ey  bad  laboured  for  no- 
thing but '  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !' 

As  much  tL  fool  is  the  miser  in  regard  to  his  end,  and  n^ 
less  wise  in  the  choice  of  means.  How  tnortified  is  the  man 
to  all  foUy  and  vanity^  but  the  folly  and  vanity  of  possessing 
mocter  than  be  can  possibly  ever  use,  or  even  means  in  the 
least  to  enjoy.  From  his  view  of  growing  richer  he  never 
Wafers'  a  single  moment,  nor  to  the  V^ue  of  a  single  ftirthing* 
He  wastes  such  wisdom  On  the  acquisition  of  a  ilhiUing,  as 
Csesac  could  not  outdo  in  that  of  an  empire^ 

What  candidate  now  ior^n  heavenly  crown  can  you  com^- 
pore;  with  Csesar  or  Cromv^eU  ?  Wbo  labours  for  eternal 
riches^  as  the  miser  does  for  money?  What  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  saint,  or  martjrr,  to  theirs  f  Which  of  these  heroes  in 
Christianity  does  not  often  hil  into  stupid  errors  and  sins, 
it  may  be  of  the  grosser  kinds,  as  ^Bavid  and  St.  Peter  ? 
Take  Solomon^  if  you  please^  fof  Ite  Wisest  child  of  light. 
Did  ever  the  silliest  child  of  ihis  world  deviate  so  Air  from 
hi»  worldly  scheme  of  life,  as  that  monarch  did,  from  fais 
religious  one,  when  he  was  on  his  knees  before  a  deified 
stoi^  or  log  ? 

The  force  of  human  understandiagiii  in  noihing  so  ehariy 
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seen*  as  in  the  wars  waged  by  mankind  on  one  another,  for 
things  of  no  value,  often  for  things  of  a  pernicious  nature, 
.to  the  possessors.  The  art  of  war,  and  the  display  of  it  in  a 
long  and  active  campaign,  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  ex- 
emplification of  human  wisdom,  that  hath  ever  been,  or  pos- 
sibly can  be  given.  Is  the  Christian  warfiure,  wherein  the 
soul  and  heaven  are  contended  for,  managed  with  any  thing 
like  it?  No,  there  is  nothing  so  silly  as  the  Christian: sol- 
dier in  his  endeavours  to  defeat  the  stratagems  of  his  spi- 
ritual enemies  ;  nothing  so  awkward  as  he  in  the  use  of  his 
armour.  His  helmet  of  salvation  is  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  his  shield  of  faith  lies  at  a  distance,  when  the  adversary 
of  bis  soul  is  laying  at  him.  With  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
he  knows  not  bow  to  make  a  single  stroke,  when  infidelity 
and  vice  ought  to  be  invaded.  How  he  yawns,  when  his 
enemies  are  upon  him !  How  he  nods  over  the  danger  of 
«hdless  misery. 

Though  the  Christian  martyrs  died  for  truth,  for  heaven, 
and  for  God,  we  admire  their  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death, 
and  revere  it  as  a  great  and  singular  sort  of  heroism,  as  if 
they  had  not  trampled  on  pain  and  death  for  somewhat  in-^ 
iinitely  more  valuable,  than  present  ease  and  life.  But  a 
single  field  of  battle  may  suffice  to  shew,  how  this  world's 
martyrs  exceed  them  in  numbers,  and  equal  them  in  bra^ 
very,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  who  encounter  death  there 
in  all  its  pomp  and  terror,  and  by  the  twenty  thousand  that 
fall  for  the  hope  of  a  little  higher  post,  or  for  the  payment  of 
sixpence  by  the  day.  Christianity  is  not  less  outdone  by 
this  world  in  confessors,  than  in  martyrs.  Who  suffers  so* 
much  hunger,  cold,  self-denial,  or  even  persecution  for  reli 
gion,  as  the  miser  just  now  mentioned,  for  his  wealth  ?  Who 
is  so  saving  of  his  conscience,  or  of  his  treasure  in  heaven, 
as  this  wretch  is,  of  a  mouldy  crust,  or  an  inch  of  candle? 

Now,  were  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  much  greater  extent 
and  difficulty  in  the  acquisition,  than  the  worldly;  or,  did 
thie  benefits  arising  fi-om  the  possession  of  the  worldly  wis-" 
dom,  vastly  exceed  those  which  spring  from  the  spiritual ; 
the  too  general  indifference  for,  and  ignorance,  of  this,  and 
J^be  intense  desire  of  that,  together  with  the, prodigious  pro- 
gress made  in  it,  observable  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  wonldf 
on  the  comparison,  be.  less  astonishing  and  shameful  than 
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they  are.  But  the  truth  is,  a  few  days  are  sufficient^  for  the  f 
attainment  of  so  much  spiritual  wisdom,  as  is  requisite  for 
the  salvation  of  a  soul,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  it,  infi«- 
nite;  whereas,  the  close  application  of  an  ahtideluvian  iife 
it  not  enough  to  make  any  man  a  thorough  master  of  the 
worldly  wisdom ;  and  then,  its  fruits  and  benefits,  as  their 
utmost  termination  is  at  the  grave,  must  be  but  of  very  little 
value  to  an  immortal  being.  Besides,  the  worldly  wisdom 
almost  always  fails  of  its  end,  the  spiritual,  never.  Again, 
iie  who  thirsts  for  the  spiritual  wisdom,  for  '  pure  water  from 
the  fountain  of  life,'  is  as  well  qualified  to  receive  it  in  the 
vessel  of  its  natural  capacity,  as  the  mere  temporal  man  is  to 
receive  that,  in  his,  which  flows  from  the  fens  and  quagmires 
of  this  world. 

The  art,  neveltheless,  of  reclaiming  and  saving  the  soul, 
and  of  acquiring  eternal  happiness,  short  and  easy  as  it  is 
to  the  learner,  and  infallible  as  it  is,  if  known  and  reduced 
to  practice,  in  the  attainment  of  its  infinitely  desirable  end, 
is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  still  more  imperfectly  applied, 
by  the  real  children  of  light.  But  the  art  of  acquiring  riches, 
of  catering  for  our  pleasures,  and  of  rising  to  worldly  power 
and  honour,  which  cannot  be  arrived  at,  without  infinite 
study  and  pains,  which  is  so  difficult  in  the  practice,  and 
hazardous  in  the  success,  as  all  men  know ;  and  as  all  dying 
men  know,  so  vain,  so  insignificant  in  its  end  and  aim;  is 
well  understood,  and  as  well  followed,  by  the  generality  of 
mankind ;  and  why  f  But  because  the  children  of  this  world, 
who  are  by  far  the  greater  number,  give  their  whole  hearts, 
and  consequently  their  whole  heads  to  it ;  while  the  child- 
ren of  light  give  but  a  share,  perhaps  no  great  share,  of 
either,  to  that  light,  and  the  remainder  is  at  the  service  of  a 
world,  which  they  have,  solemnly  renounced. 

There  is  no  child  of  this  world,  who,  supposing  him  ever 
so  unthinking,  will  not  choose  a  greater,  rather  than  a  smaller  \ 
piece  of  gold,  though  they  must  be  put  into  the  scales  to 
find  a  difference.  But  supposing  the  difference  to  be  very 
considerable,  as  of  one,  and  a  thousand,  in  that  case,  if  he 
hath  his  choice,  he  never  deliberates,  but  instantly,  eagerly 
prefers  the  greater.  So  instantly  would  he  choose  a  life,' 
rather  than  an  hour,  of  pleasure,  equal  in  degree,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  continuance.     So  instantly  would  he  choose  a 
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large  e9tate,  rather  than  a  single  acre ;  and  a  kingdom,  thaa 
an  estate.  So  far  reason  helps  the  most  stupid  to  wisdom  in 
«ensible  and  worldly  things ;  but  goes  a  great  way  farther 
in  deeper  thinkers.  These  it  will  put  on  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing in  order  to  somewhat-yet  unseen,  the  future  increase  of 
liarvest ;  it  will  put  them  on  laying  out  large  sums  in  trade, 
with  a  view  to  future  profit ;  it  will  put  them  on  practising 
the  strictest  abstinence,  on  swallowing  the  most  nauseous 
medicines,  or  even  on  cutting  off  their  limbs,  for  sake  otta^ 
ture  health.  Yet  the  difference  between  the  thing  chosen, 
and  the  thing  avoided,  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  is  but 
email ;  for  every  man  knows,  that  a  few  days  may,  or,  at 
least,  a  few  years  must,  reduce  it  to  nothing. 

But  set  the  same  man  to  compare  temporal  things  with 
eternal,  and  you  shall  see  him,  as  it  were,  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  reason,  choosing  that  which  is  uncertain,  T&ther  than 
that  which  is  sure !  that  which  is  momentary,  rather  than 
^t  which  is  eternal !  that  which  is  small  and  worthless, 
rather  than  that  which  is  infinitely  valuable !  Nay,  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  evil  on  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  wholly  good.  In  all  this  now  be  fol^ 
lows  but  one  rule,  a  rule,  directly  against  which  he  acts  in 
tillage,  trade,  physic,  namely,  to  choose  the  present  rather 
than  the  future,  though  the  future  is,  in  his  own  judgment, 
infinitely  better. 

If  we  inquire,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  his  boasted  rea- 
son here  so  strangely  deserts  him,  we  shall  find,  it  is  because 
he  seldom  weighs  spiritual  and  temporal  things  together  in 
the  same  balance,  but  apart,  and  therefore  knows  not  how 
to  make  a  just  and  fe^ir  comparison.  Temporal  and  present 
things  press  on  him,  not  only  with  all  their  own,  but  with  a 
large  addition  of  imaginary  weight.  This  is  owing  to  the 
quickness  of  his  senses,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  affections 
and  passions.  On  the  other  side,  spiritual  things  lie  but 
lightly  on  his  apprehension  through  the  deadness  of  his 
faith,  and  the  dullness  or  infrequency  of  his  meditations. 
Having  therefore  lively  impressions  of  the  temporal,  he  easily 
discerns  their  differences,  and  weighs  them,  one  against  the 
other,  with  sufficient  exactness ;  but  can  make  little  or  no 
comparison  of  "^  the  spiritual  with  spiritual/  a  thing  never 
done, '  but  by  the  wisdom  which  the  Holy  Qhost  teachqih/ 
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because  he  will  not  give  his  mind  to  this  wisdom,  nor  admit 
a  clear  and  lively  sense  of  such  things. 

But,  if  at  any  time,  sense  on  one  side,  and  faith  on  the 
other,  should  attempt  to  bring  the  comparative  weight  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  things  to  the  test  of  his  reason ;  his 
reason,  knowing  only  the  weight  of  the  former,  nay,  perhaps 
taking  it  to  be  greater  than  it  is,  through  the  imposition  of 
his  senses,  appetites,  affections,  passions,  and  imagination ; 
and  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected  by  his  faith  towards  the  lal^ 
ter ;  swerves  to  the  side  of  temporal  things,  or  is  too  easily 
prevailed  with,  at  least  to  tolerate  a  preference  she  cannot 
approve.  Here  reason  loses  her  prerogative,  not  her  beings 
or  her  strength ;  for  henceforth  she  is  employed  in  planning 
and  executing  the  worldly  or  sensual  schemes  of  her  se- 
ducers, and,  according  to  her  higher  or  lower  degree  of  abi- 
lity, makes  the  man  a  more  or  less  ingenious  fool,  ingenious 
as  to  means,  and  a  fool  as  to  ends.  He  knows  the  differ* 
ence  between  a  true  and  counterfeit  farthing,  and  a. ways 
chooses  the  true;  yet  he  obeys  the  command  of  a  pope 
against  the  express  command  of  God ;  he  strains  at  the  gnat 
of  mint-tithe,  and  swallows  the  camel  of  iniquity  and  cruelty ; 
he  boggles  at  an  innocent,  perhaps  useful,  ceremony,  but 
stretches  away  at  full  speed  on  the  road  of  schism. 

Here  you  may  learn  how  it  is,  that  'the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen'  dwindles  down  to  almost  nothing ; '  and  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for'  evaporates  into  a  shadow. 
Death  and  judgment,  because  yet  future,  and  not  foreseen 
in  any  precise  point  of  time,  dre  set  aside,  as  events  that 
may  never  occur.  Heaven  and  hell  too  are  removed  still 
farther  from  the  attention ;  and  even  he,  who  is  not  only 
'  about  them  but  within  them,  is  not  in  all  the  thoughts  of 
such  men.'  No,  they  have  other  things  to  think  of, '  what 
they  shall  eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal 
they  shall  be  clothed;'  nay,  how  they  shall  gather  that 
which  they  never  mean  to  use,  or  squander  that  which  they 
know  not  how  to  give  ;  how  they  shall  prolong  their  lives, 
and  shorten  their  days ;  how  they  shalt  reconcile  honour  to 
treachery  in  themselves,  and  contempt  to  integrity  in  other 
men ;  how  they  who  find  no  satisfaction  in  a  natural  world 
made  by  God,  may  be  happy  in  an  artificial  one  of  their  own 
making,  with  pernicious  cookeries  for  wholesome  food,  with 
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coaches  instead  of  their  own  legs^  and  with  candlelight  in 
the  place  of  sunshine.  Here  is  their  treasure ;  and  here  are 
their  hearts;  and  here  therefore  are  their  heads  too^  full- 
fraught  with  that  kind  of  wisdom,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
scheme  of  life,  infinitely  perplexed  in  its  views^  and  not  less 
opposed  in  the  management. 

Now,  the  good  Christian  (I  mean  as  the  world  goes)  par- 
takes too  much  in  this  character^  and  looks  like  the  joint 
issue  of  light,  and  of  this  world.  His  false  heart  often  for- 
gets that  it  belongs  to  a  Christian,  and  is  divided.  So  is 
his  understanding  too  of  course.  He  goes  to  two  different 
schpols,  and  attends  to  two  opposite  arts,  and  therefore 
cannot  possibly  be  so  good  a  proficient  in  either,  as  the 
worldling  is  in  the  management  of  his  temporal  designs, 
which  engrosses  the  whole  man. 

Thus  stands  the  comparison  between  the  real  children 
of  light,  and  those  of  this  world.  You  may  easily  judge  how 
it  is  likely  to  terminate  between  the  latter,  and  the  pre- 
tended children  of  light,  who  make  Christianity  the  com* 
pliment  of  their  professions  only,  but  know  almost  nothing 
of  its  principles  or  spirit,  and  live  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  they  do  know.  Here  we  have  not  wisdom  to  compare 
with  vnsdom,  but  downright  folly  and  stupidity  of  the 
grossest  kind.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  up  much  time 
in  examining  a  difference  so  glaringly  evident  on  the  slightest 
inspection. 

The  professors  1  am  speaking  of,  insist  they  are  Chris- 
tians ;  and  we,  for  the  present,  will  grant  it,  purely  because 
they  have  been  baptized ;  but  we  must  take  leave  at  the 
same  time  to  call  them  children  of  this  world,  for  this  ob- 
vious reason,  that  we  can  see  nothing  in  them  or  about 
them,  which  savours  of  any  thing  else.  As  each  of  them, 
therefore,  is  a  sort  of  double  man,  we  want  not  another  for 
a  comparison,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  just  to  see 
whether  his  wisdom  as  a  child  of  light,  or  as  a  child  of 
this  world,  is  most  considerable.  This  will  cost  us  but 
little  pains.  Two  or  three  points  of  trial  will  lead  us  to  a 
clear  decision. 

View  him  on  his  worldly  side,  in  his  contracts  and  co- 
venants with  mankind  about  all  sorts  of  property,  and  you 
will  find  him  keen  enough  to  be  a  match  for  any  man,  even 
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for  a  man  of  the  law.  He  knows  to  a  tittle  what  be  is  en- 
titled to>  and  what  he  must  do  to  make  good  his  pretensions. 
This  he  performs  with  the  gre,atest  exactness^  and  that  he 
claims  with  equal  precision. 

Yet  this  very  man,  turned  round  and  viewed  on  the  . 
Christian  side,  is  found  wholly  ignorant  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  his  soul.  What  God  hath  therein  promised 
to  him,  or  he  vowed  to  God,  be  little  knows,  and  as  little 
dares.  Heaven  is  promised,  and  he  is  sworn  to  believe  and 
obey.  But  what  is  heaven  good  for  ?  Or  what  is  bis  vow 
to  him?  Yes,  heaven,  he  says,  he  wishes  for  of  all  things, 
but  owns  he  cannot  act  up  to  the  ternis  on  which  it  is 
offered,  yet  hopes  he  shall  at  last  be  admitted  there.  He 
does  not  expect  an  harvest  without  ploughing  and  sowing, 
yet  hopes  for  an  eternal  kingdom,  without  doing,  or  even 
knowing  what  is  to  be  done,  to  obtain  it.  He  says  to  God, 
'  depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways ;'  but  is  in  no  pain  about  the  menace  of  Christ,  who 
hath  threatened  to  answer  him  at  the  last  day,  with  his  own 
word,  '  depart  from  me,  for  I  know  you  not.' 

In  all  the  contests  he  maintains  with  others  about  pro- 
perty or  honour,  his  title  to  either  will  bear  no  argument, 
whereof  he  does  not  know  the  utmost  force,  and  does  not 
make  the  utmost  use.  His  adversary,  though  as  subtle  as 
he,  can  pass  none  on  him,  that  admits  of  a  solid  or  even  of 
a  plausible  answer.  No  prejudices  of  education,  no  whims, 
can  so  blind  the  eye  of  his  judgment  here,  as  to  warp  it  from 
his  pretensions. 

How  different  a  man  is  he  in  religious  disputations!  | 
Here  he  hath  nothing  but  sophistry  and  passion  for  reason ; 
and  with  these  endeavours  to  support  the  most  stupid  ig- 
norance, the  most  groundless  prejudices,  the  wildest  imagi- 
nations. He  cannot  be  sent  to  buy  bread,  in  order  to  eat  it 
for  flesh,  nor  to  buy  wine  in  order  to  drink  it  for  blood,  to 
any  other  but  a  religious  market.  He  will  nqt  quarrel  with 
his  neighbours,  nor  cut  their  throats  for  wearing  a  white  or 
black  coat,  any  where  else  but  in  a  church.  He  may  be 
brought,  such  is  his  modesty,  sometimes  to  give  up  his 
judgnient  to  that  of  another  man  in  secular  affairs ;  but,  in 
religious  matters,  he  '  leans  to  his  own  understanding,  and 
decides  against  the  plain  and  express  declarations  of  God/ 
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He  does  not  beliere,  be  will  be  less  expert  in  any  profession 
or  science,  but  that  of  religion,  for  being  early  instmcted  in 
its  principles. 

Take  him  now  in  practice,  and  you  will  soon  perceive 
/  how  ill  the  religious  part  of  him  can  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  worldly.  See  how  he  studies,  dresses,  dangles,  to  hu- 
mour his  worldly  patron !  How  he  labours  to  serve  the  man 
who  can  promote  him !  How  he  mortifies  all  his  own  pas- 
sions to  gratify  those  of  the  great  man  he  depends  on !  A 
word  or  a  nod  from  his  lordship  sufficiently  intimates  his 
will  to  the  spaniel,  who  is  sure  to  make  one  on  every  public 
day,  and  to  run  at  every  invitation. 

Far  otherwise  does  this  pretended  servant  of  God  testify 
bis  dependence  on  Almighty  goodness.  What  appetite  will 
he  deny,  what  passion  will  he  subdue,  what  worldly  view 
will  he  lose  sight  of,  to  honour  or  please  Almighty  Gbd  ? 
God  calls  him  to  his  house ;  but  he  hath  somewhere  else 
to  go  ;  or  if  not,  thither,  in  that  case,  perhaps  he  does  go^, 
but  with  infinite  indifference,  sometimes  even  vritbttn  air  of 
condescension;  and  when  he  is  there,  good  God!  how  little 
does  he  look  as  if  he  were  praying  to  thee,  or  listening  to 
thy  word. 

When  God  invites  him  to  the  food  of  eternal  life,  this 
goodly  Christian  either  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  gracious  call, 
and  always  stays  away,  or  goes  once  only  for  five  times  he 
ought  to  go,  or  goes  in  the  rags  and  filth  of  his  sins.  And 
this,  he  wisely  judges,  is  enough  to  ensure  his  salvation  with 
an  all-knowing  searcher  of  hearts  ;  attendance  enough  for 
that  Saviour  who  purchased  him  with  his  blood.  Had  this 
pretended  servant  of  God  any  spiritual  wisdom,  he  would 
want  no  long  or  pressing  exhortations  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, for  they  say,  a  word  is  enough  for  the  wise.  But 
how  many  lessons,  psalms,  epistles,  gospels,  must  be  read, 
and  how  many  sermons  preached,  to  him,  before  he  can  be 
made,  in  any  low  degree,  acquainted  with  his  religion,  or 
warmed  to  any  feelings  of  piety,  devotion,  or  repentance ! 
A  look  from  the  great  man  is  well  enough  understood  by 
this  pretended  child  of  light,  who  goes  away  unaffected 
from  the  repeated  instructions  and  vehement  exhortations  of 
the  great  God.  The  great  man  does  but  intimate,  and  is 
obeyed ;  the  great  God  cries  aloud,  again  and  again,  and  is 
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not  heard.  The  wretched  man^  nevertheless^  of  whom  I 
iun  speaking,  after  acting  this  part,  will  stomach  it  not  a 
little  to  be  told,  that  as  sure  as  God  is  a  wise  beings  so  surely 
must  this  his  nominal  servant  be  a  fool,  for  expecting  any- 
thing else  from  such  a  conduct,  but  infinite  indignation. 

Nothing  now  can  appear  more  wonderful  than  this  man's 
stupidity,  to  one  who  considers  the  plentiful  lights  in  order 
to  religious  knowledge^  and  the  irresistible  motives  to  the 
service  of  God,  afforded  by  the  gospel,  whereof  God  by 
Isaiah^  saith,  *  I  will  bring  the  blind  hy  a  way  that  they 
know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known*  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked 
things  straight.  Hear  ye»  therefore,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye 
blind*  tjiat  ye  ipay  see.'  And,  behold,  immediately  after  he 
askethjL  *  who  is  blind  but  my  servant  ?  Seeing  many  things, 
but  he  observeth  not ;  and  opening  the  ears  but  he  heareth 
not/ 

Pursue  the  mere  professor  of  Christianity  into  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation,  or  his  dealings  among 
mankind,  and  you  will  find  him  there  too,  wise  enough  as  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  worse  than  an  ideot  in  matters 
pf  religion. 

Every  thing  that  naturally  tends  to  promote  the  profits, 
pleasures,  or  honours,  he  aims  at,  that  he  studies,  that  he 
steadily  pursues,  that  he  carries  into  execution  with  admir*- 
able  address.  When  lawful  measures  prove  insufficient,  he 
lies,  perjures,  circumvents,  or  perhaps  murders,  if  he  hath 
room  to  hope  for  secrecy  and  safety,  from  infamy  and  death ; 
and  no  fox  knows  better  how  to  kennel  in  a  rook,  than  he 
doeSfin  all  the  arts  of  fair  appearance,  and  of  eluding  a  legal 
prosecution.  But  as  a  Christian,  he  either  proposes  no 
scheme  at  all,  or  one  directly  contrary  to  the  end  he  pretends 
to  have  in  yiew.  Heaven,  he  says,  is  his  aim ;  and  wicked- 
ness we  know  is  his  course,  a  course  which  he  himself  knows 
leads  quite  the  contrary  way,  '  He  travels  with  iniquity, 
and  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood  ; 
be  leaves  the  paths  of  uprightness  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
daiikness;'  yet  he  says,  I  am  the  child  of  light  and  hope,  I 
am  in  the  way  to  heaven.  He  knows  he  is  to  be  justly 
judged  for  the  life  he  leads  here,  and  either  rewarded,  if  a 
good  man  with  heaven,  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
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.the  pleasures ;  or  punisbed/if  wicked,  with  hell,  which  is  in- 
finitely worse  than  all  the  miseries  of  this  world;  yet  heaven 
he  forfeits  for  a  trifle,  an  oath,  a  bottle ;  and  hell  he  rushes 
into,  to  avoid  somewhat  as  insignificant,  the  taunts  of  a 
eoxcomb,  or  tbie  frowns  of  a  paltry  man  in  power.  What 
sort  of  wisdom  now  is  his,  who  can  so  distinguish  between 
small  enjoyiflents,  not  exactly  equal,  as  to  prefer,  and  be- 
tween small  disquietudes,  not  exactly  equal,  as  to  avoid  the 
greater;  and  yet  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  in  either 
case  when  the  difference  is  infinite  ? 

How  keenly  does  our  Saviour  upbraid  this  gross,  I  had 
almost  said,  infinite  folly,  in  the  words  of  my  text !  One 
would  think,  no  fool  could  be  like  him,  who  prefers  sin  to 
virtue ;  this  world,  or  rather  helU  to  heaven ;  and  the  enemy 
of  mankind  to  God,  as  the  avowed  child  of  ibis  world  does. 
Christ,  nevertheless,  here  maintains  that  this  is  a  wise  xnan, 
to  him  who  professing  Christianity,  and  acknowledging  bII 
the  attributes,  particularly  the  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness 
of  God,  hopes  to  be  saved  by  that  religion,  against  its  most 
peremptory  declarations ;  to  impose  on  God  himself;  and 
to  make  a  sort  of  composition  between  virtue  and  vice,  be- 
tween God  and  the  author  of  sin. 

The  professed  Christian  declares,  he  hath  given  himself 
up  to  the  guidance  of  that '  wisdom,  which  is  from  the  Father 
of  lights,*  that  wisdotn  which  prefers  the  great  to  the  little, 
the  good  to  the  evil,  the  infinite  good  to  the  infinite  evil. 
But  when  in  the  midst  of  those  lights,  'he  walks  not  ho- 
nestly as  in  the  light/  but  in  ignorance  and  works  of  dark- 
ness, does  he  not  betray  a  much  greater  degree  of  folly,  than 
the  children  of  this  world,  who,  if  they  prefer  it  to  heaven, 
are  at  least  consistent  with  their  own  choice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  pursuit  ?  '  Had  it  not  been  better  for  him 
never  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after 
Jie  hath  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  deli- 
vered unto  him,  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,'  and  the  sow  after 
she  was  washed,  to  her  '  wallowing  in  the  mire  V  He  who 
hath  chosen  this  world,  and  acts  uniformly  up  to  his  choice, 
gives  himself  some  chance  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  by  far  a  wiser  man  than  he  who  having  two  in- 
consistent ends  in  view,  and  attempting  to  arrive  at  them  by 
two  widely  different  ways,  is  sure  to  miss  of  both.     In  this 
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life,  where  we  see  little  more  than  the  outside  of  mankind, 
we  are  frequently  shocked  with  the  appearance  of  a  child  of 
light,  and  of  a  child  of  this  world,  in  the  same  man,  the  most 
hideous  of  all  monsters.  This  however  is  but  an  appear- 
ance. In  the  eye  of  Christ  who  saith,  'it  is  impossible  to 
serve^  God  and  mammon,"  and  who  never  accepts  half  a 
heart,  the  mask  becomes  transparent,  and  nothing  is  seen 
within,  but  a  man  of  this  world. 

The  keen  and  chameful  charge,  laid  against  us  in  the 
text,  by  the  best  of  all  friends,  who  loved  us,  who  died  for 
us,  having  the  conscience  and  experience  of  every  man,  and 
the  truth  of  God  himself  to  prove  it ;  how  ought  our  faces 
to  redden,  and  our  hearts  to  break  at  the  stupidity,  the  in- 
gratitude, the  infamy,  thrown  on  us  by  so  reproachful  a 
censure !  .  How  can  we  dare  to  be  angry,  when  men  revile 
us  in  terms  the  most  scandalous  and  opprobrious,  since  the 
very  worst  they  can  possibly  say  to  us,  or  of  us,  is  mere  pa- 
negyric, to  that  which  God  and  our  consciences  say  of  us, 
knd  to  us,  a^  often  as  we  peruse  his  word,  or  examine  our- 
selves ?  Why  should  our  numbers,  and  our  community  in 
shame  give  us  countenance,  since  God,  we  know,  passes 
judgment  on  each  of  us  singly  by  himself? 

.  Is  it  true  then,  that  while  we  call  Christ  our  Saviour,  and 
consider  the  devil  as  the  enemy  of  his  glory  and  our  own 
salvation,  that  enemy  is  served  with  more  wisdom  and  zeal, 
than  he  ?  that  every  earthly  triflle  is  pursued  with  more  ar- 
dour than  heaven?  that  all  the  affairs  of  this  perishable 
world  are  transacted  with  more  skill  and  judgment  than 
tho^e  of  religion?  What  new  scourges,  new  thorns,  new 
naiils,  and  spears  are  these  to  the  feeling  of  our  gracious  and 
compassionate  Saviour !  What  new,  what  continual  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  malicious  and  insolent  devil !  Had  we 
any  sense  of  true  honour,  or  any  spirit  of  indignation,  they 
would  surely  take  fire  at  this  reflection;  and  once  on  fire, 
w^buld.  animate  Qs  with  a  more  than  human  resolution  to  turn 
the  weapons  of  our  adversary  against  himself,  to  turn  the 
incentives  of  pride,  lust,  and  avarice,  into  so  many  instru- 
tnents  of  beneficence  towards  men  and  glory  to  God,  that  so 
we  might,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  Christ,  '  make  to 
ourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  who 
when  w&  fail  may  receive  us  unto  everlasting  habitations." 
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If  we  are  really  the  children  of  ligfat>  let  us,  with  an  m* 
genuoos  concern  to  be  outdone  in  wisdom  by  the  most  das* 
picable  of  fools,  firmly  resolve  to  '  walk  as  childreii  of  the 
light,  and  to  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfiruitful  works  of 
darkness/  As  we  are  *  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest^ 
hood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  let  us  shew  forth  the 
praises  of  him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  bis 
marvellous  light,  by  walking  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wsntoniless, 
not  in  strife  and  envying,'  but  in  that  ne^^mess  of  life,  to 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  hath  called  us*  « 

If  we  are  really  the  children  of  light,  of  that  light  which 
maketh  every  thing  else  manifest,  and  itself,  most  of  all ; 
we  must  see,  that '  Christ  is  that  light,'  that  'the  Lcnrd  is 
our  everlasting  light,  and  God  our  glory/  Seeing  thisy  how 
can  we  walk,  on  some  occasions,  as  in  the  day,  and,  on 
others,  as  in  the  night,  like  the  mongrel  children  both  of 
light  and  of  this  world.  How  can  the  Lord  be  our  l^;ht, 
if  we  do  not  our  utmost  'to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord f* 
How  can  God  be  our  glory,  if  we  are  a  reproach  to  him.  and 
his  holy  religion  ?  Can  we  behold  him  displayed,  by  his 
own  glorious  light,  in  all  his  infinite  goodness  to  us,  and 
not  infinitely  love  him  ?  And  if  we  love  him,  in  any  propor- 
tion to  that  goodness,  which  gave  us  being,  and  the  means 
of  salvation  at  the  expence  of  his  own  precious  blood,  shall 
we  suffer  the  children  of  this  world  so  far  to  outstrip  us  in 
the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  a  service,  rendered,  against  ali 
sense  and  reason,  to  the  most  horrible  of  all  beings,  and 
for  wages,  paid  here  in  no  better  coin  than  vanity  and  vexa^ 
tion,  and  hereafter  in  death  eternal  ?  Shall  we  even  make 
it  impossible  for  mankind  to  judge,  whether  we  are  the 
servants  of  God,  or  of  his  enemy  ? 

If  we  really  dwell  in  the  light,  can  we  not  see  onrselveB, 
and  the  way  we  are  going  ?  Or  can  we  go  two  ways,  up 
and  down  at  once  ?  If  we  have  any  glimpse  of  true  wis^ 
dom,  shall  we  not  take  the  advice  of  Solomon,  and  endea- 
vour '  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  V  Yet  how  can  we  be  wise 
for  ourselves,  if  we  attempt  to  serve  two  opposite  mastefs? 
Nay,  if  we  suffer  the  plant,  that  bears  eternal  life,  to  pine 
in  the  lean  soil  of  weak  reason  only,  and  a  still  weaker 
faith,  while  that  which  bears  death  and  misery,  grows  rank 
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in  all  the  fktness  of  our  hearts  ?  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  he  who  is  now  a  child  of  light,  as  the  devil  was,  before 
his  fall^  may,  like  him,  become  a  child  of  darkness  and  of 
this  worlds  and  with  him,  inherit  *  outer  darkness/  This 
most  terrifying  reflection  should  set  us  on  the  watch,  should 
rouse  every  power  of  the  soul  and  heart  to  the  service  of 
God>  that  we  may  *  stand  fast  in  the  faith ;  that  we  may 
quit  ourselves  like  men,  and  be  strong ;'  that  we  may  no 
longer  blindly  walk  towards  any  other  point  but  heaven,  nor 
idly. loiter  in  the  way  to  that;  that  we  may  '  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us ;'  that 
we  may  'gird  op  our  loins,  and  with  patience  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind, 
and  reaching  foi*th  unto  those  things  that  are  before,  and 
pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

O  infinitely  gracious  and  almighty  God,  grant  us,  we 
beseech  thee,  strength  to  do  this,  to  thy  eternal  glory,  and 
our  salvation,  through  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  thee, 
an^  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  do- 
minion, now>  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  LX. 

THE  SCORNER  SCORNED. 

VREACQEQ  ON    ▲   FAST-DAY    IN   TIMB  OF  lAMINA  AfTD  UN80CCBS9F1TL    WAX. 


Phov.  1.  24—26. 

Becaun  J  have  called,  and  ye  reftued,  J  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 

no  man  regarded  ; 
JSut  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof: 
I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  moch,  when  your  fear  cometh» 

These  words  are  found  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  speech 
mad€  by  wisdom  to  tnat  part  of  mankind,  who  most  want, 
but  are  least  inclined  to  receive,  her  admonitions.  The 
wisdom  that  speaks  is  that  divine  Wisdom^  or  '  Word, 
whereby  the  Lord  hath  founded  the  earth,  and  established 
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the  heavens ;  whom  the  Lord  possessed  from  eyerlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was ;'  who  is  'the 
wisdom  of  God ;  and  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness^  and  sanctification^  and  redemption/ 
The  men  she  speaks  to,  are  the  thoughtless^  the  insensible, 
the  proud,  the  wicked. 

And,  as  if  she  did  not  expect  to  find  a  race  like  these, 
assembled  in  a  temple,  synagogue,  church,  or  any  place 
peculiarly  consecrated  to  religious  instructions ;  die^tacks 
them  in  their  own  place  of  rendezvous,/  she  crieth  without, 
she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates ;  in  the 
city  she  uttereth  her  words/  In  the  thoroughfare  of  *  the 
simple  ones,  who  love  simplicity,'  and  hide  themselves 
therein ;  on  the  very  parade  ef  *  the  scorners,*  who  with 
pleasure,  glory  '  in  their  scorning ;'  just  in  the  path  of '  fooU» 
who  hate  knowledge/  because  it  exposes  their  folly,  and 
'  reproves  their  evil  deeds  5'  amidst  *  the  deaf  adders,'  by  na- 
ture incapable  of  hearing,  yet  *  stopping  their  ears/  lest  they 
should  by  some  miracle  be  forced  to  hear,  aud  at  the  same 
time  opening  their  mouths,  that  they  may  fasten  their  enve- 
nomed teeth  on  their  teachers;  in  this  crowded  mart  of 
business ;  this  broad  way  of  pleasure,  pomp,  and  ambition  ; 
this  kennel  of  vice  and  pollution ;  even  here,  the  wisdom  of 
God  raiseth  its  voice,  and  uttereth  its  sacred  words. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  voice  of  God  should  deign  to 
mix  itself  with  a  clamour  set  up  by  folly  and  wickedness, 
where,  as  in  their  own  element,  they  ride  rampant  and  tri- 
umphant ?  Why  not  ?  On  whom  should  '  this  light  shine  ?* 
but  on  those '  who  sit  in  darkness  ?'  To  whom  should  wisdom 
preach,  but  to  fools?  Or  threaten  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  but 
to  proud  and  obstinate  fools?  When  this  Wisdom  or  *  Word 
of  God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,'  as  he  *  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,'  so  he  conversed  with  sinners, 
but  without  sin.  He  brought  the  medicine  of  the  soul  to 
those  who  needed  a  physician,  but  without  catching  any 
infection.  It  is  true,  he  was  '  a  friend  to  publicans  and 
sinners/  but  without  being  himself  'a  gluttonous  person, 
or  a  wine-bibber,'  without  '  consenting  to  the  thief,*  or 
*  being  partaker  with  the  adulterer.' 

As  '  all  things  were  made  by  him,'  and  the  holy  Scriptures 
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revealed  by  his  spirit,  so  he  teacheth  both  by  his  word  and 
vrorks.  By  his  word  he  calls  us  to  faith  and  repentance ;  and 
by  his  works  of  nature  and  providence  he  gives  perpetual  en- 
couragement to  the  virtues,  and  scourges  the  vices  of  man- 
kind. In  times,  like  these  particularly,  he  preaches  to  us 
even  by  our  own  follies  and  crimes,  together  with  their  un- 
happy effects,  preaches  righteousness  to  the  yet  uncorrupted 
observer,  and  repentance  to  the  yet  feeling  sinner,  in  a  strain 
of  oratory,  that  is  truly  pathetic. 

In  this  sort  of  eloquence  chiefly  consists  the  force  of  that 
speech^  wherewith  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  mystic  charac- 
ter of  a  woman,  here  addresses  her  auditors  of  the  street. 
Let  us  hear  her  at  large  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
ivhere  it  will  be  evident,  she  applies  herself,  not  only  to  the 
Israelites,  but  to  all  men,  peculiarly  indeed  to  us  of  these 
countries,  and  in  these  times.  Suffer  me  only  to  lend  her  a 
tongue,  and  to  be  when  your  dulness  may  possibly  require 
it,  her  interpreter.  *  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear;' 
or  if  he  cannot  *hear,  let  him  feel,  now  that  the  rod  is  laid  on 
to  urge  the  lesson,  the  rod,  I  mean,  of  famine,  and  a  calami- 
tous war,  the  effect,  the  punishment  of  our  departure  from 
God,  and  contempt  for  his  holy  religion. 

*How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and 
the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  know- 
ledge ?  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof;  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my 
spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you. 
Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  no  man  regardeth ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will 
laugh  at  3^our  calamity,  P  will  mock,  when  your  fear  cometh ; 
when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction 
cometh  as  a  wirldwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh 
upon  you.  .  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  aur 
swer;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me'; 
for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear 
of  the  Lord ;  they  would  none  of  my  counsel ;  they  despised 
all  my  reproof.  Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  theit 
own  way,  and  be  filled  with  *their  own  devices.  For  the 
turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and  the  pros-^ 
perity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them.    But  who^o  hearkenetb 
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unto  me,  shall  dwell  safely^  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fetr 
of  evil/ 

Were  wisdom  to  speak  personally  and  directly  to  us  of 
these  countries,  and  at  this  very  time,  jnst  so  would  she 
speak ;  and  no  doubt,  this  her  most  upbraiding  and  alarming 
speech  was  written  for  our  admonition.  It  is  true^  she 
speaks  of  the  too  late  return  of  the  wicked,  and  of  her  de- 
termined deafness  to  their  cries,  as  future  events ; '  then  shall 
they  call  upon  me,  but  1  will  not  answer/  Herein  only  does 
her  address  appear  to  be  somewhat  inapplicable  to  us^  for 
although  the  calamities  she  threatens,  are,  in  some  measur^^ 
already  inflicted  on  us,  we  are  as  far  from  calling  on  her,  as 
in  the  midst  of  our  stupifying  prosperity ;  although  *  the  day 
of  our  calamity  is  at  hand,  and  the  things  that  shall  eome 
upon  us  make  haste,  yet  we  obey  not,  neither  incline  oar 
ears,  but  make  our  necks  stiff,'  that  we  may  not  hear  nor  re^ 
^eive  instruction.  In  all  other  points  these  words  of  wisdom 
come  home  to  our  particular  case,  pierce  to  the  bottom  Of  our 
Ibins,  and  paint  e;cactly  the  dreadful  condition>  into  which  we 
ate  entering,  as  fast  as  the  rapid  tide  of  our  infidelity  (Lttd 
crimes  can  carry  us.  '  ^ 

The  introduction  to  the  speech  just  repeated^  hath  two 
things  very  remarkable  in  it.  First,*  the  divine  speaker  calls 
those  to  whom  she  addresses  herself,  by  the  names  of '  simple 
jones,  scorners,  and  fools  ;'  and  yet  in  the  second  place^  she 
exhorts  them  *  to  turn  at  her  reproof,'  and  promises  '  to  pout 
out  her  spirit/  and  '  make  known  her  words  unto  them.*  By 
the  former,  she  attempts  to  gain  an  humble  and  obedient 
ear,  if  possible,  even  from  the  fool  and  the  scorner ;  and  in 
order  to  it,  lets  them  know,  who  she  is,  and  who  they  are; 
how  wise  and  glorious  she ;  how  stupid,  how  despicable^  how 
every  way  impotent,  helpless,  and  miserable,  they.  By  th^ 
latter,  she  affords  encouragement,  even  in  case  of  the  grosseat 
folty,  to  hope  for  knowledge,  and  on  supposition  of  flie  most 
scornful  obstinacy  past,  to  expect  her  grace  and  spirit,  if  the 
one  'will  but  hear  and  fear,' and  the  other  '  cease  to  ragi^vattd 
be  confident/  ... 

From  this  sharp,  and  yet  'compassionate  manner  of  at^ 
costment,  she  goes  on,  first,  to  remind  them  of  her  hayfhg 
'called  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  them/  '■"  *    • 
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Secondly,  of  their  having  '  refotted  to  hear  her  call/  of 
their  having  universally  '  disregarded  the  stretching  out  of 
her  hand/  and  of  their  having  *  set  at  nought  all  her  counsel, 
and  despised  her  reproof.' 

And  then  thirdly,  to  assure  them, '  she  will  laugh  at  their 
x^alainity,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh.' 

1%rst,  the  divine  wisdom  reminds  her  senseless  and 
haughty  hl^arers  of  her  having  'called  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  them/  "But  how  hath  she  called  ?  Why,  first,  by  the 
^oice  of  common  sense  and  reason,  that  power  of  reasoning 
and  reflecting,  which  she  hath  bestowed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  on  every  human  creature.  By  this  she  hath  called 
on  them,  to  consider,  that  God  governs  the  world  both  by 
the  nature  of  things,  and  hid  providence ;  that,  if  folly  could 
poissibly  succeed  against  nature,  wickedness  at  least  cannot 
hope  to  prosper  in  spite  of  providence ;  and  that  it  is  not 
only  atheism,  but  distraction,  to  believe,  they  may,  be  ap^ 
pearances,  for  a  time,  ever  so  tempting. 

But  lest  reason  should  fail  in  the  performance  of  this 
cnost  easy  office,  she  hath  called  to  them  by  the  history  of 
former  times  to  reflect,  that  every  irreligious  nation  was  ^ 
kicked  nation ;  and  that  no  wicked  nation  could^  for  a  mo- 
ment, preserve  itself  from  slavery,  or  long,  from  total  ruin ; 
and  she  hath  called  on  them  by  their  own  experience  to  mark 
•the  truth  of  those  Scriptural,  but  common  observations,  that 
'  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  short,'  and  that  *  he  suddenly 
cometh  to  a  fearful  end.' 

And  that  these  reflections  may  be  made  with  the  greater 
frequency  and  strength,  the  Divine  wisdom  hath  continually 
called  to  them  by  her  holy  Scriptures,  and  given  that  which 
"was  only  human  reason  before,  the  vigour  of  a  voice  from 
heaven,  loudly  threatening  the  folly  of  the  simple  ones  'wtth 
adrersity,  the  pride  of  the  scorher,  with  a  fall,  and  i^ked- 
ness  with  vengeance.  •  ■■■■■{ 

But  as  men,  so  very  foolish  and  vain,  are  too  apt>  in 
obedience  to  appetite  and  passion,  to  stifle  their  own  reason, 
to  overlook  the  events  of  things,  an4:4o  turn  away  both  their 
eyes  axtd  ears  from  the  word  of  God,  she  hath  never  ceased 
to  call  them  by  her  ministers  to  the  right  use  of  their  rational 
ikculties,  to  the  experiments  daily  made  before  their  eyes,  of 
the  power  whereby  God  and  nature  perpetually  scourge  the 
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wicked,  and  to  the  awful  menaces  in  Scripture  of  wrath, 
judgment^  and  fiery  indignation,  on  the  impenitent. 

Thus,  by  reason,  conscience,  and  every  thing  within 
them ;  by  nature,  experience,  and  every  thing  around  them ; 
by  thd  word  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  his  ministers,  now 
soothing  in  the  promises,  now  alarming  in  the  threatenings, 
of  truth  infallible,  and  justice  irresistible,  she  hath  called 
them  to  instruction ;  and  if  she  had  been  heard,  would  havi6 
roused  them  to  conversion.  But  what  does  she  promise  ? 
Not  only  the  things  that  now  are,  but  those  which  are  t^ 
come ;  things  infinitely  great,  and  eternally  to  be  desired ; 
things  which  the  carnal  eye  hath  not,  cannot  see ;  and 
which  it  Cannot  enter  into  the  carnal  heart  to  conceive  or 
imagine.  And  what  does  she  threaten?  Judgments  here> 
and  damnation  hereafter;  judgments,  however  which  the 
worldly-minded  is  too  much  an  infidel  to  fear,  and  eternal 
damnation,  which  the  sensual  compound  with  for  the  plea- 
sures of  a  moment. 

As  a  skilful  orator  labours  to  enforce  what  he  says  to 
the  ear,  by  the  gestures  wherewith  he  speaks  to  the  eye> 
and  hopes  to  render  his  eloquence  visible ;  so  the  divine 
wisdom  also  '  stretches  out  her  hand,'  and  pleads  the  cause 
of  goodness  and  happiness  with  a  sort  of  action,  suitable  to 
the  infinite  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  infinite  impor*- 
^tance  of  that  cause ;  for  in  her  hand  she  holds  forth  not 
•only  'length  of  days,  riches,  honour,'  and  every  temporal 
blessing,  but  happiness  and  glory  eternal.  When  these  fail 
■of  the  intended  effect,  she  knows  how  to  fill  her  hand  with 
distresses  and  calamities,  with  judgments  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  and  when  either  alone  proves  unsuccessful,  sh^ 
confers  the  former,  or  inflicts  the  latter  by  turns;  she 
cheers  with  plenty,  or  scourges  with  famine  ;  she  comforts 
with  health,  or  dejects  with  sickness  ;  she  encourages  with 
peace,  or  terri^es  with  war,  as  the  obstinacy  of  her  hearerd 
may  require  the  one,  or  their  docility  entitle  them  to  the 
other.  She  uses  the  '  low  still  voice'  to  whisper  knowledge 
and  duty  to  the  sensible  ear  of  a  lively  conscience ;  -and 
thunders  '  the  terrors  of  the  Lord'  to  a  haughty  or  hardened 
heart.  'He  that  hath  ears  to  hear/  must  hear  such  a 
.preacher ;  he  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  must  see  such  engines 
^f  persuasion ;  and  he  that  hath  any  sense  of  feeling,  must 
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feel  the  force  of  those  engines^  at  least  when  they  are  im* 
mediately  applied  to  his  souk  and  conscience^  too  stupidly 
heavy  to  be  moved  by  a  power  less  than  infinite,  and  even 
by  that  at  a  distance. 

Here  indeed  is  eloquence  in  perfection,  working  on  the 
judgment  with  arguments  irresistibly  convincing,  and  on 
all  the  senses,  desires,  affections,  passions;  with  all  nature, 
with  the  whole  world,  with  heaven  and  hell,  with  God,  and 
all  his  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  mercy/ and  power,  a& 
instruments  of  persuasion*  There  is  no  one  here,  towhomr 
this  powerful  speaker  hath  not  preached  in  that  ^  voice, 
which  hath  gone  out  into  all  lands,'  and  those  words  which 
have  been  sounded  *  to  the  end  of  the  world/  Who  is  he 
that  hath  not  heard  '  the  word  of  God,  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder*  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  *  of 
the  joints  and  marrow?'  Or  who  is  he  who,  after  hearing 
her  speak  through  the  works  and.  word  of  God,  hath  not 
also  heard  her  speak  more  particularly  to  himself  in  the 
blessings  and  judgments  of  his  providence,  urging  every 
word  with  comforts  too  tender,  one  would  think,  not  to 
melt  the  most  insensible,  or  blows  toa  terrible,  not  to  quell 
the  most  stubborn  heart  ?    Yet  where  is  the  effect  I  .. 

Why,  in  the  second  place,  almost  all,  to  whom  she  hath 
called,  *  have  refused  to  answer  her ;'  have  '  disregarded  the 
stretching  out  of  her  hand;  have  set  at  nought  all  her 
counsel^  and  despised  her  reproof/  The  blessings  she  hath 
promised  have  not  soothed,  nor  the  judgments  she  threat*^ 
ened,  alarmed  them;  so  that  she  may  truly  say,  *  I  have 
piped  unto  you,  but  ye  have  not  danced  ;  I  have  mourned 
unto  you,  but  ye  have  not  lamented/  In  the  end,  however, 
X  shall  be  'justified  of  my  children*  and  servants,  who, 
knowing  how  much  greater  trust  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
laie,  than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  do  repose  it.  I  also, 
in  return,  will  justify  them  at  that  time,  when  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish between  their  obedience  and  your  rebellion.  They 
have  heard  my  call ;  I  will  theirs.  But  as  for  you,  *  I  will 
number  you  to  the  sword/  and  ye  shall  *  bow  down  to  the 
slaughter/  because  '  when  I  called,  ye  did  not  answer ; 
when  I  spoke,  ye  did  not  hear,  but  did  evil  before  mine  eyes^ 
and  did  choose  that  wherein  I  delighted  not^    Therefore 
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thiis  aaith  the  Lord  God,  behold,  my  servants  aball  eat,  but 
ye  sball  be  hungry  ;  behold*  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye 
shall  be  thirsty;  behold,  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye 
shall  be  ashamed ;  behold,  my  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of 
heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl 
for  vexation  of  spirit/ 

Our  great  unworthiness  (to  say  no  worse)  considered,  it 
«i  surely  more  by  far  than  we  could .  reasonably  expect  at 
God's  hands,  ^ to  have,  when  we  earnestly  ask;  to  find, 
when  we  diligently  seek ;  and  to.be  opened  unto,  when  we 
vehemently  knock/  But  if  infinite  wisdom  condescends  to 
be  our  suitoi^  and  to  entreat  our  acceptance  of  her  gifts, 
shall  we  refuse  ?  to  seek  for  us,  shall  we  not  be  found  i  To 
knock  at  our  understandings  and  hearts  with  all  the  strength 
of  reason,  revelation,  conscience,  experience,  preaching; 
shall  she.be  denied  admittance?  Yet,  such  is  our  foUy, 
that  we  prefer  ignorance  to  her  instruction,  and  darkness  to 
light,  *  because  our  deeds  are  evil  ;*  and  such  our  pride, 
that  we  scorn  her  call,  because  it  is  a  call  to  humility,  to 
self-condemnation,  and  self^-denial,  and  that  only,  when  self 
is  become  the  enemy  of  our  happiness,  temporal  and  eternals 

But  howsoever  the  not  attending  to  her  bare  instructions 
may  be  excused  in  wretches,  too  dull  to  hear,  too  stupid  to 
understand ;  yet  how  can  we  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  her 
hand  stretched  out,  and  filled  with  blessings  and  curses  \ 
Or  so  insensible  as  neither  to  feel  the  one  in  our  misses 
and  fears,  nor  the  other  in  our  gratitude,  when  they  are 
actually  poured  upon  us  ?  During  the  last  sixty-five  years, 
what  peace,  liberty,  improvgoaent,  plenty,  hath  she  not 
showered  on  us  with  an  unstinted  hand  I  And  how  have 
we  received  these  blessings  ?  Why,  only  as  so  many  pro^ 
vocatives  to  irreligion  and  wickedness.  What  hatJx  our 
long  peace  produced,  but  a  stupid  security  ?  What,  our 
singular  liberty,  but  unbounded  licentiousness  F  What,  the 
continual  improvement  of  our  country,  but  corruption  of 
manners,  and  the  arts  of  refinement  in  folly  and  wicked* 
ness  ?  What,  our  uncommon  plenty  of  money  and  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  desires  inflamed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  control,  by  a  wantoQ  indulgence,  and  pampered  up  to 
madness  by  excessive  luxury  in  eating,  drinking,  dressing, 
and  attendance  i 
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On  the  other  hand  (to  6ay  nothing  of  die  severities 
wherewith  the  sins  of  our  forefathers  were  chastised  in 
former  ages),  she  hath»  by  her  providence  in  the  gov(^ni;«^ 
xnent  of  the  world,  frequently,  in  our  days,  scourged  the 
growing  infidelity  of  these  countries  in  famines^  pestilential 
fevers,  rebellions,  8cc.  with  as  much  sharpness  as  was  con-^ 
aistent  with  the  great  indulgence  just  now  mentioned.  On 
particular  occasions,  we  have  suffered  much,  and  with  rea-^ 
son,  dreaded  more  ;  but  neither  suffered,  as  if  sensible  our 
afflictions  were  the  natural  effects  of  oxir  sins,  nor  dlreaded, 
as  if  at  all  apprehensive  of  God's  displeasure.  Our  want 
of  provisions  was  charged  to  the  account  of  unnatural  sea- 
sons ;  our  contagious  disorders  to  unwholsome  dispositions 
of  the  air ;  and  our  rebellions,  to  the  policy  of  the  French 
king»  and  the  designs  of  a  pretender.  Few  among  us  traced 
these  calamities  to  the  overruling  wisdom  and  justice  of 
God,  or  considered,  that  second  causes  are  moved  and 
directed  by  the  first.  Public  fasts  and  days  of  humiliation 
have  been  indeed,  from  time  to  time,  appointed,  and  kept 
with  some  little  shew  of  religious  sorrow  by  a  small  number 
of  us ;  but  all  our  former  luxury,  wantonness,  wickedness, 
have  never  foiled  to  return  with  the  next  meal.  For  one 
day  of  gloom  dedicated  to  God,  a  whole  year  of  riot  hath 
been  constantly  offered  up  to  his  enemy.  In  short,  we 
have  not  loved  God  the  more  for  what  we  enjoyed,  nor 
feared  him  the  more  for  what  we  suffered ;  but  have  for- 
gotten him,  not  only  after,^  but  in  the  vety  instant  of  both, 
because  we  neither  would  *  hear,  the  voice  of  his  wisdom, 
nor  see  the  stretching  out  of  heftiand.' 

No,  on  the  contrary,  we  ^have  set  at  nought  all  her 
counsel.'  Two  ways  she  hath  offered  it  to  us,  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  by  the  hdly  Scriptures.  By  a  tolerable 
experience  in  the  nature  of  things,  particularly  of  our  own 
nature,  and  of  ordinary  causes  and  effects,  so  far  as  they 
concern  our  safety  and  welfare  in  this  life,  we  may  easily 
gather  a  sufficient  stock  of  prudence  for  the  management  of 
ourselves  and  our  affairs.  Wisdom,  for  instance,  by  her 
natural  counsel,  soon  teaches  him  who  is  capable  of  learn^ 
ing  any  thing  at  all,  that  It  is  best  to  wake  by  day,  and 
sleep  by  night ;  that  food  naturally  wholesome,  pleasaint, 
shid  easily  obtained,  is  preferable  to  the  •  contrary ;  tha4^ 
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the  natural  figure  and  proportion  of  the  human  body  is 
morq  convenient  and  beautiful^  than  any  other  which  art 
may  bestow  upon  it;  that  industry  and  action  are. more 
conducive  to  healthy  and  the  supply  of  all  our  wants,  than 
$loth  and  idleness  ;  that  temperance  is  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  health  and  every  virtue ;  and  luxury^  of  sickness  and 
every  vice;  and  that  whatsoever  is  governed  by  wisdom 
and  design^  is  better  governed  than  that  which  is  left  to 
chance  or  hazard. 

Wisdom,  by  her  counsels,  as  conveyed  to  us  in  holy 
Writ,  pursues  the  business  of  our  instruction  to  yet  higher 
and  nobler  lessons.  Here  she  teaches  us  to  know  oar 
Maker,  the  ends  for  which  we  were  made,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  promoting  those  ends.  Here  she  directs  our 
eyes  through  faith  to  immortality  and  glory,  and  lays  out 
the  rodd  that  leads  to  both.  Here  she  proposes  every  mo- 
tive and  encouragement  to  virtue ;  and  when  we  neverthe** 
less  fall  into  sin,  and  begin  to  lose  our  hopes  of  the  great 
things  promised,  she  calls  us  back  to  our  duty,  and  shews 
ud  how  to  obtain  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

How  miserably  are  her  counsels  in  each  conveyance  re- 
jected !  The  present  times  declare  aloud  for  nature,  and 
write  and  talk  so  much  about  the  sufficiency  of  nature, 
together  with  the  indispensable  expediency  and  duty  of 
following  nature  in  every  thing,  that,  taking  the  world  only 
by  its  words,  one  would  imagine  we  were  hastening  back 
apace  into  a  sort  of  golden  age,  or  primitive  state  of  pure, 
natural  simplicity. 

But  in  truth  all  this  Mk  is  made  use  of  only  to  run 
down  revelation,  and  discredit  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
assistances  ;  for  in  what  age  of  the  world  did  mankind  ever 
shew  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  nature  ?  Or  when  were 
they  more  absolutely  enslaved,  against  common  sense  and 
reason,  to  artificial  modes  of  living,  and  an  endless  round 
of  refinement,  too  piteously  silly  to  be  the  object  of  a  sen- 
sible ridicule,  and  too  destructive  of  every  virtue,  every  real 
comfort  of  life,  to  stand  the  test  of  experience  in  the  great- 
est dunce  among  all  her  scholars  ? 

Is  sleeping  in  the  day  with  the  owl  and  bat,  and  waking 
in  the  night  with  the  robber  and  the  wolf,  a  practice  autho- 
rized by  nature  i    Or  is  the  light  of  a  candle  more  natural 
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than  that  of  the  sun  ?  Can  the  recreations  (not  to  say  the 
business)  of  a  rational  being  find  a  fitter  season  in  the 
gloomy,  the  damp,  and  dangerous  air  of  the  night,  than  in 
that  of  the  day,  when  all  nature  in  its  beauty,  calls  us  up  to 
health,  joy,  and  an  unforced  flow  of  spirits  i 

Hath  nature  fitted  our  constitutions  for  a  riotous  indul-^ 
gence  in  artificial  meats  and  drinks?  The  wisdom  of  God 
denies  it.  She  never  gave  us  a  natural  desire  of  that  which 
is  not  in  nature,  and  is  only  the  effect  of  art. 

Will  he  who  is  so  yain  of  his  person,  as  to  study  nothing 
else  but  his  dress,  so  dress  himself,  as  to  disfigure  that  per^ 
son,  and  turn  himself  every  year  into  a  new  kind  of  mon-t 
ster  i     Is  this  following  nature  ? 

Were  idleness  as  agreeable  to  nature  as  the  love  of  it  is 
common,  how  could  even  the  necessaries  of  life  be  pro<» 
cured  i  Or  can  it  be  supposed,  that  wealth  hath  given  one 
sort  of  body  to  the  rich,  and  necessity  quite  another  sort  to 
the  poor?  If  they  have,  surely  wealth  and  necessity  are  not 
both  the  work  of  nature.  If  idleness  were  natural  to  us, 
how  comes  it  to  pass^hat  the  idle  are  always  not  only  the 
most  useless,  but  the  most  profligate  and  most  miserable  of 
mankind  ? 

If  we  really  mean  to  follow  nature,  as  it  is,  why  do  we 
not  banish  our  luxury  of  every  kind,  strip  ourselves  of  all 
our  refinements,  and  reduce  ourselves  to  the  principles  and 
manners,  in  all  respects,  of  those  true  naturalists  the  native 
Americans,  Negroes,  and  Hottentots?  These,  of  all  men 
we  know,  are  the  closest  followers  of  nature;  and  that 
which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  from 
them,  is  only  either  preternatural,  or  artificial.  If  they  are 
as  God  made  them,  neither  he  nor  nature  could  have  had 
any  hand  in  making  us,  who  are  nothing  more  than  the 
creatures  of  art,  refinement,  and  fashion.  It  would  be  a 
blasphemy  against  nature,  or  nature  would  be  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Creator,  should  we  ascribe  to  nature  a  monster, 
a  pageant,  tricked  out  only  for  shew,  consisting,  it  is  true, 
of  a  soul,  but  a  soul  steeped  in  the  corruption  of  every  vice; 
and  of  a  body,  but  a  body  tottering,  or  rotting  under  every 
distemper. 

Do  they  follow  nature,  who  are  for  taking  that  which, 
of  all  things,  they  have  most  at  he^trt,  out  of  the  hands,  not 
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only  of  realson  and  lawful  iadustry,  but,  of  God'^B  provi- 
dence, and  gmng  it  up  £a  the  decision  of  chance  4t  a  gam^^ 
in^  tablq  ?  .  .  ' 

.  f  The  miseries  suffered  by  the  slaves  of  the  devil  would 
be  somewhat  more  tolerable  to  pride  than  they  are,  were 
they  not  so  infinitely  ridiculous*  To  be  fished  for,  and  to 
be  caught  with  a  bare  hook,  or  with  known  experienced  am 
8ery,.ia  such  an  insult  to  the  infidelity  and  vices  of  Uiat 
age,  which  boasts  itself  the  most  refined  and  sagacious  ef 
all  ages,  as  can  be  no  otherwise  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
supposition  of  a  general  infatuation.  Where  is  that  vaunted 
reason  in  the  pursuit  of  nature,  whereof  we  hear  so  mudk 
talk  ?  Does  it  consist  in  preferring  the  things  of  this  world 
to  God  and  heaven  ;  and  then  in  wildly  wasting  those 
things,  so  preferred,  on  objects  and  pursuits,  too,  silly  for 
the  wishes  of  a  child,  too  gross  for  the  taste  of  a  brute,  and 
.  both  publicly  and  privately  too  ruinous  to  end  in  any  thing 
else,  than  in  universal  slavery,  distress^  or  desolation  ?  Are 
these  the  dictates  of  reason?  Is  this  the  appointment  of 
nature  i  Tell  me,  are  you,  the  present  pretended  advocates 
for  nature,  the  only  beings  in  the  creation,  who  are  pnvi« 
leged  to  trample  on  nature,  on  your  own  nature  ?  And  must 
the  Ood  of  nature  be  denied  a  right  to  speak  above  nature, 
to  suspend  or  invert  nature,  that  is,  to  work  a  miracle  Sot 
your  conviction  and  retrieval,  when  nothing  else,  nothing  in 
nature,  can  effect  it  F 

If  you  thus  set  at  nought  the  counsel  of  wisdom,  evenaa 
conveyed  by  nature^  which  you  profess  to  admire  and  folr 
low,  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  still  more  fiatly  reject  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  accompanied  with  certain  ne- 
cessary austerities  which  you  do  not  relish ;  no  wonder, 
you  should  say  to  wisdom,  when  she  thus  addresses  you, 
'  depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways.  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve  him. 
And  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?' 

It  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  you  should  despise 
her  reproofs,  whether  as  uttered  by  her  ministers,  or  backed 
by  her  providential  corrections.  Her  ministers,  if  they  at* 
tempt  to  *  persuade  you  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord/  and 
threaten  your  horrible  enormitiea  with  vengeance  from  the 
hAnd  of  a  chastising  Ood,  are  to  be  shunned  and  persecute'd; 
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And  Hffhen  what  they  baye  thpeatieiied  comes,  to  pass  in  pub^ 

lie  or  private  calamities,  which  tend  to  the  disappointment 

of  your  abominable  pursuits  and  unreasonable  expectations ; 

you  then  murmur  and  kick  ^t  Providence,  as  if  your  lives 

gave  you  a  right  to  a  paradise  of  your  own  making.  .  Is  it 

following  nature  or  reason  to  esrpect  to  be  whispered  to,  at 

a  time  when  you  are  almost  deaf!  or  to  be  flattered  whetf 

you  only  insult  1  Is  it  reasonable  to  give  drams  in  fevers, 

because  the  mad  patient  is  pleased  with  them  I  Do  rational 

parents  cherish  their  children  for  spitting  in  their  faees, 

purely  because  those  children  would  rather  be  cherished 

than  chastised  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  kings  should 

reward  and  promote  robbers,  cqt-throats,  and  rebels,  merely 

because  such  sort  of  men  would  be  glad  to  live  at  large  and 

without  law,  and  to  be  rewarded  and  promoted  at  the  somt 

time?  Can  you  reasonably  expect  the  comforts  of  life,  who 

have  never  "taken  the  necessary  pains  to  acquire  them  ?  Or 

you  who  are  perpetually  exchanging  them  for  superfluities 

and  throwing  them  away  on, your  follies  and  vices  '^  Can  a 

nation  reasonably  expect  fidelity  and  patriotism  from  those 

to  whom  it  hath  sold  its  power  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  hope,  that  wretches,  softened  on  the 
down  of  lu^icury^  and'luUed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  wanton* 
ness,  should  si^nd  the  hardships  of  war,  and  shine  as  he- 
roes in  the  day  of  battle?  Is  it  possible  that  effeminacy  and 
cowardice,  worse  than  those  of  women,  should  conquer?  Or 
that  God  should  providentially,  nay,  miraculously,  inter* 
pose,  to  crown  with  viptory  a  people,  as  dissolute,  aban- 
doned and  infidel  in  his  sight,  as  it  is  effeminate  and  abject 
in  the  sight  of  its  enemies  ? 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  reasonable,,  than  that 
God  should  govern  with  wisdom  and  justice  that  world, 
nay  every  nation,  and  even  every  particular  person,  of  that 
XForld,  on  the  creation  whereof  he  hath  expended  so  much 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.    To  ascribe,  therefore,  as 
:xxow  s4most  every  one  does,  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  solely 
^ad  ultimately  to  the  wisdom,  and  all  its  calamities  solely 
^md  ultimately  to  the  weakness  of  those  at  its  helm  ;  and  to 
suppose  that  God  does  not  interfere,  is  true  national  and  po- 
litical atheism.    Tet  admitting  the  supposition,  can  the  dis- 
lioilest  be  safely  tniisted?  or  can  an  unbeliever  be  honest^ 
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When  w©  see,  every  day,  a  country  sellings  itself^  and 
sold  again  by  the  purchasers,  what  madness  is  it  ta  tracer 
this  only  to  political  mistakes,  and  to  hope  for  redress<.ia 
new  hands  or  measures,  instead  of  turning  our  eyes  on  irre-* 
ligion,  on  a  rejection  of  the  counsels  offered  by  divinet 
wisdom^  and  on  the  contempt  of  ber  repeated  reproofs,  as  the 
true  sources  of  our  disgraces  abroad,  and  distresses  at  home  t 

Having  thus  *  refused  to  answer,  when  w  sdom  calledj^ 
disregarcled  the  stretching  out  of  her  hand,  set  at  nought  her 
coi^isel,  and  despised  her  reproof;'  we  have  now  but  too 
much  reason  to  expect,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  her  final 
sentence,  her  dreadful  dismiss ;  *  I  also  will  laugh  at  youi< 
calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh ;  when  your 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you/ 

Fearful  sentence !  a  people  distressed  by  a  decay  of 
trade  !  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsel  of  bread  \  unsuc- 
cessful in  war  I  relying  on  weak  and  divided  counsels  t  not 
knowing  whom  to  trust  with  its  administration,  lest  h& 
should  prove  a  traitor!  nor  with  its  sword,  lest  he  should- 
prove  a  coward !  mortgaged !  sold !  to  false  friends  at  home, 
and  bitter  enemies  abroad!  yet  rioting  in  expense  and 
luxury !  rioting  and  starving !  licentious,,  yet  enslaved ! 
torn  by  various  factions,  whereof  not  one  hath  the  least  real 
attachment  to  its  true  interests!  torn  by  heresies  and- 
dchisms,  although  wholly  regardless  of  religion!  and  there- 
fore deserted  by  that  only  wisdom  which  is  able  to  retrieve 
its  affairs,  that  wisdom  which  it  hath,  long  since,  rejected, 
which  it  still  ridicules !  even  now,  when  it  is  her  turn  to 
laugh  at  its  calamity,  as  equally  unavoidable  and  intole-* 
rable*  and  to  mock  when  its  too-well  grounded  fear  of 
greater  evils,  than  it  hath  ever  yet  endured,  is  come.  A 
new  and  horrible  thing  may  be  seen  among  us,  the  ven- 
geance of  God,  and  our  unnatural  wickedness,  treading  cir- 
cularly on  each  other's  heels !  following,  and  followed,  so 
closely,  that  the  crime  is  committed,  the  judgment  exe- 
cuted, and  the  crime  again  repeated,  almost  in  the  same  in- 
stant. Where,  or  in  what  is  this  war  with  the  Almighty 
likely  to  end ! 

Behold  '  the  whirlwind  of  God's  wrath,'  which  threatens 
to  scatter  us  from  our  country, and  to/  lay  waste  our  dwelK 
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ing-place  l*  -or  to  sweep  us,  witli  a  swift  destruction,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  distress  and  anguish  infinitely  more 
fearful !  *  Behold  the  whirlwind  of  the  Lord,  which  is  gone 
forth  in  fury,  even  a  grievous  -whirlwind,  which  shall  fall 
grievously  on  the  head  of  the  wicked,  whom  the  Lord  shall 
scatter  as  with  an  east  wind  before  the  enemy,  and  shall 
shew  them  the  back,  and  not  the  face,  in  the  day!  af  their 
calamity/  In  that  day  shall  '  he  that  sitteth  in  heaven, 
laugh  I  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,  for  in  their 
prosperity  they  said,  they  should  never  be  cast  down  ;'  and, 
therefore,  setting  up  for  scoffers  in  religion,  they  *  took 
pleasure  in  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts/  There 
is,  surely,  nothing  so  deservedly  the  object  of  scorn,  as 
weakness  setting  up  for  independence,  and  stupidity  scoffs 
ing  at  wisdom.  It. is  not,  however,  till  the  security  of  the 
simple  in  their  sins,  hath  slain  them,  and  the  prosperity  of 
fools,  notwithstanding  the  long-suffering  patience  of  God, 
hath,  at  length  brought  destruction  on  them,  that  the  vanity 
,and  vileness  of  such  wretches  can  be  set  in  their  own  proper 
lights,  and  thoroughly  exposed.  ,  ^     * 

Go,  now,  saith  wisdom,  and  look  for  succour  against  the 
sword  from  your  long-vaunted  power  and  courage.  Go  now 
to  your  riches  and  ask  them  to  bribe  the  pestilence,  and 
•turn  away  the  vial  of  its  poison  on  some  better  nation.  Go 
now  to  your  revels,  and  try  if  you  can  shut  out  the  light,  on 
this  day  of  visitation,  from  the  exposure  and  punishment  of 
your  evil  deeds,  your  deeds  of  darkness.  Go  now  to  your 
infidel  arguments,  your  irreligious  taunts,  your  atheistical 
blasphemies,  and  see  if  they  can  comfort  you  under  the 
scourge  of  an  s^venging  God.  Go  to  your  associates  in  pro- 
faneness,  and  'now,  that  thou  criest,  let  thy  companies 
deliver  thee ;'  but  'the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away ;  va- 
nity shall  take  them.'  You  'knew  not  the  extent  of  your 
power,  nor  the  number  of  your  possessions,  nor  the  bounds 
of  your  pleasures,  nor  the  depth  of  your  own "wisdom  j  can 
none  of  these  deliver  you  ?  Surely  it  is  not  possible,  that 
one  lately  so  very  confident,  can  now  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
ation, so  wholly  helpless  and  abject. 

Wisdom,  having  thus  scorned  her  scorners,  and  mocked 
at  her  scoffers,  vouchsafes  no  longer  to  speak  to  them,  but 
turning  herself  to  others,  who  ma]y)rofit  by  the  example  of 
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their  miseries,  she  mtys»  then  rireil  4kMe  unhappy  con- 
temners of  wisdom  ^  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not  answer/ 
The  day  of  grace  is  past,  and  it  is  now  my  turn  to  lend  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  cries,  as  they  always  did  to  mine.  It  is 
now  come  to  pass,  that '  as' I  cried,  and  they  would  not  hear, 
so  when  they  cry  I  will  not  hear/  As,  when  '  I  stretched 
out  ray  hand,  nb  man  regarded,  so  now,  when  they  spread 
forth  their  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  them ;  yea^ 
when  lliey  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  They  seek 
p[ie  early,'  but  they  shall  perceive  it  is  too  late,  for  they  shall 
sot  find  me,  because,  when  '  I  sent  to  them  all  my  servants 
the  prophets,  daily  rising  up  early  and  lending  them ;  yet 
they  hearkened  not  unto  me,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  but  har^- 
dened  their  neck,  and  did  worse  than  their  fathers ;'  and 
also,  ^  because  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose 
the  fear  of  the  Lord/  No,  they  fled  from  the  light  because 
^it  reproved  their  evil  deeds,'  and  affected  to  treat  the  fear 
of  God  as  mean  and  slavish.  They  were  too  wise  to  learn, 
and  too  great  to  fear.  As  they  '  would  none  of  my  counsel, 
and  despised  my  reproof,'  it  is  impossible,  they  should  taste 
the  blessed  effect  of  either^contentment,  for  the  present,  and 
happiness  for  ever.  On  the  contrary,  for  this  their  rejection 
of  my  counsels  and  reproofs,  and  for  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  guidance  of  their  own  counsels,  'they  shall  eat  the 
fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices,* 
It  is  true,  they  have  adorned  the  broad  way  downward  with 
every  plant  of  pleasure,  and  enriched  it  on  either  hand,  with 
fruit*trees  in  abundance.  This  they  have  chosen  for  their 
way,  and  made  it  an  avenue  of  delights ;  but  they  shall  soon 
perceive,  that  these  fruits  are  too  bitter  to  be  tasted,  and  too 
poisonous  to  be  safely  touched ;  they  shtilU  perceive,  when 
it  shdl  be  too  late  to  return,  that  their  way  is  only  an  ave- 
nue to  infamy  and  destruction.  As  they  have  'plowed 
iniquity  and  sowed  wickedness,  they  shall  reap  the  same. 
They  have  sowed  iniquity,  and  they  shall  reap  vanity.  Thes^ 
backsliders  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  their  own  ways^ 
Hear,  O  earth,  behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people, 
even  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts,  because  they  have  not  heark^ 
ened  unto  my  words,  nor  to  my  law/  but  rejected  it.  They 
shall  have  enough  of  their  own  codnsels,  and  surfeit  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  ^i^esj  but  'while  the  flesh  of  their 
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delicate  quails^  aft^r  which  they  lueted^  is  yet  between  theit 
teeth  ereitifl  chewed,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  shall  be  kin^ 
died  against  them,  and  he  shall  smite  them  with  a  very  great 
plague^'  the  plague  at  least,  of  a  palate  loathing,  and  a  sto- 
ikiach  turning,  at  every  pleasure,  and  of  all  the  distempers, 
tortures,  terrors,  attending  on  a  life  of  folly  and  sensuality. 
^  But^hoso  hearkeneth  unto  me,  shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall 
be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the 
Lord  i  him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose. 
His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease.  Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved 
for  ever.  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings ;  his  heart 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.'  The  portion  of  those  who 
reject  my  counsels,  shall  be  vanity  and  vexatioh  now,  and 
the  dread  of  worse  hereafter.  But  the  portion  of  all  who 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  my  call,  and  an  obedient  heart  to  my 
instructions,  shall  be  peace  of  mind  for  the  present,  and  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  happiness  infinite,  and  glory  eternal, 
yet  to  come. 

Here  you  may  perceive,  is  vengeance  threatened,  and 
mercy  oiBTered ;  and  both  founded  on  the  unalterable  decrees 
of  God,  nay  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  insomuch,  that  he 
must  ceai^e  to  be  just,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  be 
inverted,  infinite  wisdom  must  degenerate  into  folly,  and 
eternal  truth  into  fallacy ;  or  every  one  of  us  must  have  reap 
son  to  rejoice  in  what  is  promised,  or  to  tremble  at  that 
^hich  is  threatened. 

But  why  do  I  say,  threatened,  to  a  people  conscious  of 
their  own  guilt,  conscious  of  their  having  departed  from  the 
coonsel  of  wisdom,  and  sensible  (if  they  have  any  sense)  that 
the  avenging  hand  of  God  is  already  laid  upon  them  ?  As 
iierertheless  the  present  are  probably  *  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrow/  and  ais  a  deep  repentance,  if  it  becomes  general^  may 
^veirt  or  mitigate  the  ^eater  evils  yet  to  be  apprehended ; 
let  us  neither  presume  in  our  wickedness,  nor  despair  of 
Gk>d's  compassion ;  but  now  that  he  himself,  finding  his  mi* 
nisters  have  been  either  unfaithful,  or  unheard,  hath  began 
to  preach  to  us  by  famine  and  the  sword,  let  us  *  hear  the 
rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it.'  The  sincere  repentance  of 
iliose  who  hear  me,  will,  in  proportion,  contribute  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  whole  community  by  appeasing  in  part,  the  di«-^ 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God.     If  O^fte  had  been  but  ten  righ- 
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teous  found  in  Sodom,  though  a  large  and  populous  city» 
their  righteousness  had  saved  the  whole  from  fire  and  brim* 
stone.  But  although  we  are  too  few  to  procure  by  our  re- 
turn to  God  so  great  indulgence  to  numbers  of  hardened  and 
desperate  offenders,  and  their  is  now  not  an  Abraham  among 
us  to  obtain,  by  his  faith  and  piety,  so  great  an  indulgence ; 
yet  shall  not  each  of  us,  if  we  wholly  forsake  our  sins,  pro* 
cure  salvation  to  himself,  *  and  save  his  own  soul  alive  i  If 
when  a  land  sinneth  against  God  by  trespassing  grievously, 
and  he  stretcheth  out  his  hand  to  break  the  staff  of  the  bread 
thereof;  or  saith  to  the  sword,  go  through  that  land,  and 
cut  off*  both  man  and  beast ;  or  send  a  pestilence  into  that 
land  to  pour  out  his  fury  in  blood ;'  if  he  would  not  spare 
it,  ^  though  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it ;  yet  should 
these  good  men  deliver  their  own  souls/  at  least, '  by  their 
righteousness ;'  and  surely  that  would  be  sufficient  to  repay 
all  the  vigilance  and  perseverance  of  good  life  in  them,  and 
to  overpay  the  keenest  anxieties  of  repentance  in  us. 

Let  no  man  presume  to  say,  I  have,  in  this  discourse, 
delivered  myself  in  terms  too  severe  and  damnatory.  Let 
him  rather  consult  with  his  own  conscience,  and  he  will  find 
perhaps  that  no  small  share  of  our  present  public  calamities 
and^  fears  are  chargeable  to  the  account  of  his  particular 
guilt.  Let  him  in  the  humility  of  spirit,  which  ought  fb 
result  from  such  a  consultation,  reflect  on  the  severity 
wherewith  infinite  wisdom  condemns  his  departure  from 
her,  and  denounces  vengeance  on  his  head ;  and  then  let 
him,  if  he  dare,  censure  me  for  too  much  harshness  in  re* 
peating  her  words.  Or  if  this  criminal  under  sentence,  is 
still  bold  enough  to  arraign  the  Scriptural  reproof  of  his  own 
crimes,  let  him  consider,  that  God  is  now  speaking  to  him 
by  his  judgments  in  a  louder  and  sharper  tone.  If  he  con-* 
siders  this  as  he  ought  to  do,  he  will  think  it  no  time  to 
criticise  the  words  of  others,  when  the  bolt  of  God  is  lanced 
at  his  own  actions ;  but  will  rather  ^  learn  to  hear,  and  fear^ 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously.' 

May  God,  of  his  infinite  pity,  look  with  patience  on  the 
hardened,  and  compassion  on  the  penitent  sinners  of  this  his 
once  favourite,  but  now  unhappy  country.  May  he  greatly 
sanctify  all  his  dispensations,  whether  of  indulgence  or  se* 
verity,  to  the  entire  amen^nent  both  of  our  principles  and 
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ways;  that  henceforward  his  wisdom  may  be  our  only  guide ^ 
and  his  gloiy,  the  only  aim  of  all  our  pursuits,  through 
Ohrist  Jesus,  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  whom,  with  the  FaUier, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity^  and  do- 
minion,: now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
The  Grace,  &c. 


DISCOURSE  LXI. 

THR  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  IS  BOTH  DEAD  AND  ALIVE. 


CoL.  III.  3. 

Yt  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.   . 

The  Scriptures  mention  three  kinds  of  death;  the  first,  a 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  which  is  a  natural  death ;  the 
second,  a  separation  of  both  soul  and  body  from  Opdj  which 
is  spiritual  or  eternal  death;  and  the  third>  a  separation  of 
the  soul  and -heart  with  its  affectiops  from  the  world,  consi- 
dered as  an  allurement  to  sin,  which  is  a  figurative  death, 
and-  the  immediate  forerunner  of.  the  true,  spiritual^  and 
eternal  life. 

Opposite  to  these  kfnds  of  death,  the  sape  Scriptures 
frequently  speak  of  as:many  sorts  of  life ;  and  set  forth  these 
kinds  of  death,  as  so  different  among  themselves,  and; these 
sorts  of  life,ias  so  distinct  from  one  another,  that  it  is  plain 
the  same  man  may:  be  dead  in  the  third  sense,  who  is  alive 
in  both  the  former.  This  will  appear  from  my  text,  and  va- 
rious other  passages,. hereafter  to  be  instanced. ,  , 
It  is  this  last  kind  of  death,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  us 
of  in  my  text,  when  he  says  to  all  true  Christians,  *  Ye  are 
dead,'  dead  in  the  opinion  of  a  wicked  world,  because  ye  no 
longer,  as  they,  do,  '  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lustB  liiereof;  but  do  through  the  Spirit  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,'  desiring,  like  this  blessed  apostle, /as 
mnehas  in  you;lies,  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to:be 
psesent  with  the  lord.' 
vol..  in.                                Q 
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The  whole  iiirorld»  properly  so  called,  '  lieth  in  wicdud^^ 
teas/  and  through  the  univ^sal  cortuptioa  and  guilt  ^ 
■maiikihd  is  subject  not  only  to  the  first  or  tukturul  deaib, 
buttdso  to  ^the  second'  death,  or  the  eternal  "SeparatibB  of 
soul  and  body  from  Qod.  From  this  worst  kind  of  deaA 
nothing  can  deliyer  us,  but  the  *  death  unto  sin/  spoken  of 
in  the  text  and  elsewhere ;  and  *  a  new  birth  unto  righteous* 
ness'  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  By  the  first  we  'put 
off  the  old  man,  we  mortify  our  members  which  are  on  the 
earth,*  and  '  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts/ 
By  the  second  we  are  '  bom  again  of  water  and  the  spitity' 
and  enter  on  a  new  life,  a  holy  and  spiritual  life,  that  'life 
which  is  hid  from'  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant,  undisceming,  and 
sinful  world;  but  is  hid  and  safely  laid  up  with  Christ,  the 
author^  and  giver  of  this  life,  '  who  is  the  very  life  itself/ 
and  in  whom  every  true  believer  lives,  and  lives  in  Qod,  for 
he  is,  in  soul,  in  heart,  in  faith,  in  practice,  truly  *  alive  unto 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

In  order  to  make  the  beauty,  force,  and  use  of  the  test 
more  intelligible,  let  us  enter  a  little  into  its  several  parts. 

First,  it  tells  the  real  believer^  or  Christian,  that  he  is 
dead,  a  word  of  infinite  comfort  to  him ;  and  of  no  less 
terror  to  every  one  who  is  not  yet  a  real  Christian. 

The  first  finds  infinite  delight  in  reflecting,  that '  the  bit- 
terness of  this  death  is  past'  with  him ;  the  other,  equal  fear 
and  anxiety  of  soul  in  considering,  that  he  must  either  suffer 
the  agonies  of  this  death  unto  sin,  or  fearfully  expect  the 
agonies  of  that  death,  which  is  never  to  find  an  end.  The 
first  knows,  and  the  latter  ought  at  least  toknow,  that  every 
man  must  die  either  to  sin,  or  to'God.  There  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  a  middle  way  to  be  taken,  although  the  generality' oi 
those  who'call  themselves  Christians  do  nothing  else,  daring  '^ 
their  whole  lives,  but  attempt  a  middle  way,  if  that  may  be  -^ 
called  a  middle  way,  which  goes  so  much  nearer  to  this--^ 
world,  than  to  the  gospel,  as  to  discover  very  little  kindfed.-^ 
to  the  one,  and  so  great  a  likeness  to  the  other,  that, 
a  little  pi*udence  and  outward  decency,  no  difference  ts»Q:<1 
perceived  between  the  lives  of  Christians  in  general,  and  tin 
lives  of  such  as  openly  disavow  Christianity.  But,  toth^ 
infinite  mortification  and  disappointment  of  these  cont'-' 
pounders  between  God  and  sin,  they  shall,  one  day,  findiher^ 
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jure  but  tbe^e  two  ways  lyieiitipned  hy  Christy '  the  narrow 
way/  and  '  the  broad/  and  tb^  every  one  is,  aivi  must  be, 
.either  a  good  man,  or  a.r^pi'obate.  '  He  whp  is  not  for  us/ 
fSaith.-Cybcist,  'is against  us/ 

Wbatihen.is  it  to  be  d^adiu  tjbe  sense  of  my  text  ?  It  i^  tp 
cease  from  sin,  for  '  be  that  is  dead'  JA  this  sei^se,  *  hath/ as 
St.  Paul  assures  us,  *  ceased  from  sin^'  :that  is^  bath  '  denif^d 
liimself,'  his  worldly  and  fleshly  self«  hatb  iBttbd^ed  his 
stubborn  and  jinruly  passions,  p^ide,  a|iger,'jreyenge;  and 
mortified  his  corrupt  affections,  lust,  avarice,  gluttony, 
.and  drunkenness.  He  walks  no  more  in  obedience  to  tbe^e 
passions  and  affections,  so  far  as  they  are  inordinate,  than 
InTther  man  who  is  in  his  gnive. 

Our  Saviour  speaks  of  this  man,  as  wqU  as  of  his  first 
disciples,  when  lie  says,  they  *  are  i^ot  of  this  world  as  I  ^m 
not  of  this  world  ;'  and  the  men  of  this  world,  for  once  agree- 
ing to  the  words  of  Chiist^;  say  of  him ; 

'  He  is  no  more  like  pne  of  this  world's  people,  than  if 
•he  had  just  dropped  from  the  .moon.  It  is  a  poor  dead 
creature.  He  hath  neither  life  wx  spirit  in  him.  One  s^l- 
4om  meets  him  at  the  public  diversions.  He.  makes  no 
^figure  in  the  world.  After  all,  :he  .im^st  have  a  gQpd,stoc]k 
of  vanity  to  countenance  his  contempt  of  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  that  universal  contempt,  wherewith  lie  is  repaid* 
'As  his  life  is  a  haughty  censure  on  all  mankind,  a  very  few 
only/ as  singular  and  precise  .as  himself,.excepted,  sp^be 
practice  of  a  world  is  surely  a  sufficient  censure  on  his. 
^ere  it  possible  for  such  a  wretch  to  have  friends,  bis 
'^whimsical  indifference  about  wealth,  and  his  equally  ri^iqu- 
■lous  squeamishness  of  conscience  in  regard  to  i^stiee,  path$, 
and  the  like,  would  make  him  wholly  incajiTable  of  serving 
tiieaa*  On  a  jury,  or  before  a  court  as  witnesses,  the  men 
of  this  stamp  are  always  too  nice  ^nd  punctilious  to  give 
iheir  souls  for  one  another,  as  we  do ;  and  therefore  the 
very  best  of  them  can  neither  be  nor  have  a  friend,  but  is 
.cut  out  only  for  insignificance  and  obscurity ; .  and  lies  like 
a  mass  of  lead  at  the  foot  of  that  ladder,  on  which  others 
-SK)unt  to  titles  and  honours.  And  as  to  business,  he  is  over- 
ran with  such  scruples,  is  so  mere  a  slave  to  superstition, 
which  he  calls  religion,  stands  so  much  on  ceren^pny  with 
^heaven^  and  is,  in  short,  so  great  a  fool  in  regard  to  the 
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world,  that  one  might  as  well  expect  to  see  a  child  of  three 
years  old  bustling  at  the  bar,  or  wrangling  on  the  exchange, 
or  scheming  and  managing  an  election.  For  these  reasons 
he  is  rarely  heard  of  in  the  way  of  business;  and  never,  as 
a  thorough-going  man.  In  the  way  of  pleasure  he  is  more 
rarely  to  be  traced.  Were  he  not  absolutely  dead,  surely 
his  bottle  would  sometimes  be  seen,  or  his  mistress  heard 
of.  He  hath  nothing  to  do  in  this  world,  and  is  fit  only  to 
be  laid  aside^as  a  creature  of  no  significance  to  it.* 

Just  so  he  thinks  of  himself,  and  takes  this  for  the 
highest  encomium  the  world  is  capable  of  bestowing  on 
him,  as  the  only  allurement  to  vanity,  wherewith  it  is  able 
to  tempt  him.  But  that  he  may  not  hear  it,  like  one  really 
dead  to  the  world,  he  buries,  he  hides  himself;  and  where  ? 
Why, '  with  Christ  in  God,'  according  to  the  words  in  my 
text. 

He  retires,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  into  the  obscurity  of 
a  life,  wholly  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  gives 
himself  up  to  secret  prayer,  and  to  acts  of  fcharity  as  secret. 
In  the  depths  of  solitary  meditation  he  labours  to  wean  his 
heart  from  a  vain  and  vexatious  world,  and  to  turn  it  with 
all  its  affections  to  God.  If  he  throws  an  eye  on  the  world, 
it  is  only  to  study  the  uncertainty  and  deceitfulness  of  all  its 
ways.  If  he  looks  into  himself,  it  is  to  examine,  with  more 
severity  than  malice  employs  on  the  faults  of  others,  the 
corruption  and  vileness  of  his  own  nature.  From  objects  of 
contemplation  so  very  uncomfortable  and  unpleasing,  it  is 
the  great  relief  and  refreshment  of  his  soul,  to  lift  his 
thoughts  to  the  one  infinitely  good  ;  but  not  till  he  hath,  in 
some  tolerable  degree,  subdued  his  fleshly  desires,  banished 
the  world  from  his  esteem,  and  by  both  raised,  his  soul  to  a 
taste  for  higher  and  better  things,  and  to  some  hope  of 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus  his  inter- 
cessor. 

This,  you  see,  is  not  the  employment  or  pursuit  of  the 
world,  nor  is  this  the  way  to  come  at  riches,  honours,  power, 
or  pleasure.  No,  these  must  be  hunted  after,  if  hunted  after 
at  all,  by  quite  other  arts,  than  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  re- 
ligious meditation,  which  are  the  proper  methods  only  of 
laying  up  'those  treasures,  which  neither  moth  nor  worm  can 
corrupt,  nor  thief  break  through  and  steal ;'  of  arriving  at 
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'  thdse  honours  and  that  power/  which  are  sought  for  '  by  a 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing;'  ai^d  of  enjoying  Hhose 
rivers  of  pleasure  which  are  at  the  right  hand  of  God  for 
evermore.'  The  good  Christian  aims  his  life  at  a  future 
world;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  seem  to  live 
and  act  as  if  he  were  out  of  this  world.  He  aims  his  life  at 
ends  and  purposes  invisible  to  the  unregenerate  ;  and  there- 
fore that  life  itself  is  hid  from  their  eyes. 

As  the  life  of  this  man  is  hid  from  that  world,  to  which 
he  is  dead,. so  his  life,  his  new^life,  is  fed  and  maintained  by 
food;  equally  unknown  to  the  irreligious  world,  for  *  the  Lord 
giveth  him  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna/  and  guides  the  course 
of  his  life  by  ^  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  be- 
fore the  world  unto  pur  glory.  This  wisdom  which  is  fopl- 
ishness  to  the  Greeks  and  all  other  men  of  this  world,  because 
they  pursue  such  ends  as  it  points  not  at,  and  think  all  other 
ends  insignificant,  directs  the  true  Christian  to  the  one  only 
end  worth  pursuing;  and  therefore  hidden  as  it  is  from  the 
eyes  of  a  self-blinded  world,  is  the  only  wisdom. 

You  may  now  see  how,  and  in  what  sense  it  is,  that  he 
who  is  dead  to  the  world  and  to  sin,  is  buried,  or  hid,  in  a 
great  mieasure,  from  that  world,  and  almost  entirely  from  its 
praise  and  esteem.  The  artful,  the  covetous,  the  ambitious, 
the  lawless,  triumph  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  and  carry  all 
before  them,  while  the  good  are  shuffled  out  of  the  way,  and 
pushed  aside,  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  here ;  so  true  is  the  saying  of  Solomon,  *  when  the 
wicked  rise  a  man  is  hidden. 

The  world  calls  him  a  living  man,  whom  it  sees  exercising 
the  common  functions  of  life,  that  is,  using  his  eyes,  ears, 
palate,  stomach,  with  all  his  affections  and  passions,  just  as 
other:  men  are  wont  to  do.  It  pronounces  him  alive,  whom 
it  sees  moving,  as  pleasure  and  interest  draw ;  or  moved,  as 
custom  and  fear  of  worldly  power  push  him  backward,  or 
forward.  The  world  hath  no  other  notion  of  life,  but  this ; 
and  therefore  looks  on  the  good  Christian  as  dead,  who  does 
not  appear  to  see  the  pomps,  nor  to  hear  the  enchantments, 
nor  to  taste  the  pleasures,  nor  to  regulate  his  motions  by  the 
fa^hiotig;  or  in  the  ways,  of  this  world. 

If  such  a  one  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  world,  he  serves 

•••••••  •  a  * 

tot  nothing  else,  but  a  wonder  and  a  gazing-stock  to  the  rest 
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of  mankind.  Nay,  as  his  life  ifli  wholly  sj^itituHl^  he  WHUlv 
about  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  was,  befote  he  de{>aYted  the 
life  of  sin,  the  reproach,  the  aversion,  the  terrof ,  of  all  Wh!o' 
meet  him.  But,  like  other  apparitions^e  is  so  seldotn  sew 
in  the  worlds  is  so  hidden  firom  the  eyes  of  oth^r  metf,  that 
it  at  length  becomes  doubtful  with  some,  Whether  theire  iK 
really  any  such  being  or  not. 

But,  how,  where,  or  with  whom,  is  he  hid?  Gaid  sud^ 
goodness  be  lost  to  God  or  itself?  Is  a  character  so  modest, 
and  so  exceedingly  beautiful,  to  be  seen  no  more  ?  N^y  ifte^ 
is-  hid,  he  is  only  hid  as  the  '  gospel  itself  is,  to  them  that  ai^' 
Idst ;'  in  whom  '  the  Ood  of  thigf  world  hafli  blinded  Ihef  mindb" 
of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  ges-^ 
pel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shito  uttl^ 
them/  These  are  too  blind  to  sei^  him;  or  to  I6t>k  iMo>  ISStH 
hfiding  place. 

All  other  true  believers,  because  they  iheittselves  ar^  th^t^ 
also,  know,  that  his  <fife  b  hid  with  Christ,  i^ho  kndWS  \iS§ 
own  sheep,  and  is  known  of  his.'  But  the  '  ^orld  i#h<y  YnSl^ 
liot  knowct  his  father,'  knows  neither  him  nor  his  Sh^e{> ;  and 
therefore  both  are  said  in  the  text  to  be  hid,  sis  dead  ih  the^ 
opinion  of  the  world,  because  removed  out  of  their  sight. 

Long  before  Christ  wa;s  bofn,  it  wate  prophesied  of  him,' 
that  be  should  ^  have  no  fotm  nor  comeliness,'  and  that  meil, 
when  they  saw  him, '  should  see  no  beauty  in  him,  that  they 
should  desire  him ;'  that  he  should  *  be  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  a  main^of  ^orro\^s,  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  txA 
that  the  men  of  this  world  should '  hide  as  it  W6re  their  faces 
from  hiin.'  We  may  now  turn  the  words  of  ttis  pro|)hecy 
into  a  history,  and  write  it  as  matter  of  fact,  not  Only  con- 
cerning his  person,  but  his  gospel  also  ;  and  the  historian, 
as  well  asi  the  prophet,  may  ask,  '  who  hath  believed  hii^  re- 
port? and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?* 

As  there  was  nothing  in  his  person  or  countenance,  and 
as  little  in  his  dress  and  attendance,  to  strike  the  jnihds 
of  the  Worldly  with  any  extraordinary  degtee  of  lorfe  or 
veneration ;  so  neither  is  there  in  his  doctrine  or  gospel;  A 
v^bnderful  plainness  and  simplicity,  resembling  those  of  his 
personal  appearance,  run  throtigh  the  whole,  and  hide  the 
majesty  and  power  Of  his  religion  from  every  eye  that  is 
affected  only  With  p6ih|)  and  shoW.     It  is  by  the  eye  of 
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faith  alone,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat^  who  inspires  that  faiths 
that  the  otherwise  inconceiyable  grandeur  of  the  divine 
wisdom^  ppwer^  and  goodness,  is  discovered  under  a  dress  so 
pjiain  and  humble,  and  infinitely  recommended  by  thatdressi 
to  the  admiration  of  a  truly  judicious  and  well  disposed 
inind« 

But  farther,  as  there  is  nothing  here  to  be  relished  by  a 
fal^  taste,  so  there  is  every  thing  to  offend  a  proud  and 
corrupt  heart.  Here  is  a  suffering  king  to  be  served ;  and  a 
cruqified  Opd  to  be  adored.  How  does  this  shock  his  faith, 
who  hath  made  b^  idol  of  his  own  understanding,  or  who 
coD^iders  nothing  as  great,  but  worldly  pomp  and  power? 
£(ere  denying  ourselves,  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  flesh, 
subduing  our  inordinate  inclinations^  bridling  even  such  as- 
^iie  ipnpcent,  and  dying  to  sin  and  the  world ;  are  made  ab- 
Cfplutely  necessary  to  the  new  life  of  a  Christian.  How  does 
it.  disgust  and  offend  the  world  to  have  almost  all  methods,, 
bpth  of  making  and  enjoying  fortunes,  condemned  and  for- 
biddeii^ji  ^s.  wielded,  in  pain  of  eternal  damnation ! 

Now,  is  it  any  wonderj^  the  world  should  hide  as  it  were 
itfif  f^Lce,  should  turn  away  its  attention,  and  lock  up  its 
heart,  from  such  a  teacher,  and  such  doctrine  i  Here  are 
the  reasons,  the  true  and  real  reasons,  why  Christ,  and  all 
^bat  are  firmly  united  to  him,  are  said  to  be  hid  together 
from  the  eyes  of  a  vain  and  sinful  world ;  and  why  it  is  afr 
fi][il^d,  that  'the  Ood  of  this  world/  or  the  devil,  'hath 
blinded  the  eyes  of  them  who  believe  not,  lest  the  glorious 
gospel  pf  Christ  should  shine  unto  them.'  The  tri^  Chris- 
^if^  sees,  and  is  seen,  by  that  light  alone ;  and  they  there- 
fore who  are  blind  to  that  sort  pf.  light,  cannot  possibly  see 
him*  They  ^re  as  deaf  too  to  ]bb.9.t  sound  and  voice  of  the 
gosp^l^  wherein  the  real  Christian  spestks,  and  is  spoken  to. 
*  He  th^t  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words :'  they  therefore 
hes^r  them  not,  'because  they  are  not  of  God.'  So  neither 
thid  way  can  these  men  perceive  or  apprehend  the  true 
Christian. 

In  this  blessed  sanctuary,  in  the  bosom  of  Christ  himself, 
and  in  a  life  wholly  governed  by  the  gospel  or  religion  of 
Jesus,  is  every  real  Christian  hid  from  the  observation  of 
the  world,  to  whom .  his  life  is  a  mystery,  never  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  fathomed ;  and  not  only  hid,  but  guarded 
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and  defended  on  all  sides  against  all  the  allurements,  agidast 
all  the  vanity  and  vexation  that  is  under  the  sun;  From 
hence  he  looks  not  down  into  the  world,  but  to  laugh  at  its 
follies,  or  to  pity  its  miseries.  *  The  armour  of  God*  sur- 
rounds him.  '  The  helmet  of  salvation'  guards  his  under- 
standing. 'The  breast-plate  of  righteousness'  arms  his. 
heart.  'The  shield  of  faith'  defends  him  against  all  attacks. 
And  with '  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God/ 
he  cuts  in  sunder,  and  strikes  down  all  opposers.  If  the 
old  serpent  assaults  him,  he  rouses  up  his  courage  with  (hese 
wordaof  God,  *  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  froni  you;- 
If  his  carnal  desires  do  but  begin  to  undermine  his  temper- 
ance or  chastity,  he  recollects  with  a  trembling  heart,  the 
admonitions  of  God,  ^  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  dealii;  ye 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  If  the  world  with  Its 
customs  and  fashion^  bears  in  upon  him,  he  hears  (Jdd 
calling  to  him  from  within  his  own  breast,  and  saying,  'be 
not  conformed  to  this  world.'  And  if  all  this  is  not  enotigb, 
he  hath  still  an  infinitely  comfortable  assurance  in  reserve, 
that  the  presence  of  Christ,  who  hath  promised  '  to  dwell 
in  him,  and  to  be  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
grace  of  hi^  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  sufficient  for  him.' 

As  there  is  little  difl'erence  between  dying  to  the  world, 
and  living  in  Christ ;  between  *  the  death  unto  sin,'  and 
'  the  new  birth  unto  righteousness/  inasmuch  as  both  are 
covenanted  for  in  the  same  baptism,  and  take  place  in  every 
true  Christian  at  the  same  time,  so  I  have  treated  of  them  as 
nearly  the  same  thing.  All  the  difference  consists  in  this, 
that  when  we  die,  in  the  sense  of  my  text,  we  '  cease  to  do 
evil,'  and  hate  it;  and  when  we  begin  to  live  in  that  sense, 
'  we  learn  to  do  good/  and  to  love  it.  He  who  does  the 
former  on  Christian  principles,  can  hardly  stop  there,  but  is 
under  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  of  proceeding  farther,  and 
performing  the  latter.  Whosoever  on  the  footing  ofChris- 
tian  faith,  hath  from  his  soul  renounced  the  world,  and 
emptied  his  heart  of  all  its  vanities  and  temptations,  hatti 
done  it  only  that  he  may  open  his  heart  to  God,  and  to  the  love 
of  that  which  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  '  removed  his  afl'ections  from  things  on  the 
earth,  he  set  them,'  according  to  the  precept  immediately 
preceding  my  text,  *  on  things  above.'     He  died  to  sin  and 
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the  world,  only,  that  his  life  might  be  hid  with  Christ ;  that 
his  heart  might  be  there  purified  by  the  gospel,  and  forti- 
fied by  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  that  he  might  take  sanctuary 
in  the  bosom  of  his  Redeemer,  from  all  the  otherwise  irre- 
sistable  temptations,  and  all  the  otherwise  unavoidable  mi- 
series to  which  he  lay  exposed  before,  when  he  was  a  man 
of  this  world.  , 

'  In  this  high  and  comfortable  sense  it  is,  that  he  who  is 
dead  to  the  world,  is  hid  with  Christ.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Christian  diamond  lies  concealed  and  enclosed  in  ^  the  rock 
of  his  salvation,'  from  whence  he  shall,  in  God's  appointed 
time,  shine  forth  in  all  the  lustre  of  him,  who  is  *  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,'  who  is  '  the  light  of  the  world/  By 
this  light  of  all  who  truly  live  in  Christ,  the  hypocritical 
pretender  to  Christianity  is  exposed  in  his  true  colours,  and 
beheld  as  the  carcase  of  a  dead  man,  reanimated  only  by  a 
fiend  ;  as  '  a  dark  and  black  spot  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
as  a  cloud  without  water  carried  about  by  winds ;  as  a  tree 
whose  fiiiit  withereth,  twice  dead,  plucked  by  up  the  roots ; 
as  a  raging  wave  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  its  own  shame  ;  and 
as  a  wandering  star,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever.' 

But  if  the  wicked  are  so  exposed  by  this  light,  you  will 
ask,  how  can  he  that  is  with  Christ  be  hid  in  it?  Can  that 
which  is  in  the  light  be  hid  ?  Yes,  *  God  is  light,'  and  he 
who  is  hid  with  Christ, '  is  hid  in  God ;'  hid  from  a  blind  and 
sensual  world,  which  although  this  glorious  '  light  hath 
shined  in  darkness,'  where  all  other  lights  are  most  easily 
perceived,  *  yet  comprehendeth  it  not.'  By  this  day-light 
of  the  gospel  the  moles  and  bats  of  infidelity  can  see .  no«^ 
thing;  and  in  this  light,  which  is  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  which,  therefore,  no  man,  who  is  yet  in  the 
world,  '  can  approach  unto,  wherein  he  dwelleth  who  hath 
immortality  (to  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting),' 
dwelleth  also  the  good  Christian  ;  for,  '  thus  saith  the  High 
and  lofty  one,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy, 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit,  torevive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.'  Hither,. into 
this  unapproachable  light,  no  carnal  eye  can  follow  him  who 
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liTes  ia  God,  and  who  is  *  made  one  with  Christy  as  he  id 
one  with  the  Father/ 

But  hid  as  he  is,  now  in  this  present  time  of  suffering,, 
while  he  stoops  under  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  re* 
proaches  that  fall  on  his  master  fall  also  on  him ;  be  knom 
a  day  is  coming,  when,  according  to  the  Terse  immedioteljt 
following  my  text,  '  Christ,  who  is  his  life,^ shall  appear/ 
and  then  shall  this  good  Christian,  and  all  that  b^loQg  to 
Christ,  appear  with  him  also  in  glory. 

Behold  the  wonderful  change  of  things!  This  man,  so 
despicable  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  that  few  ox  OAue 
thought  him  worth  their  notice ;  •  this  LazarUs,  who  w.«^ 
^  clothed  in  rags,'  who  had  only  dogs  for  physicians,,  who 
lay  like  a  contemptible  log  at  the  gates  of  the  wealthy^  and 
^  longed  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  tables ;'  i»  i^om 
comforted  in  the  ^  bosom  of  Abraham ;'  while  the  gneal;  ones 
of  this  world,  in  whose  eyes  he  was  no  better  thaci  the  di^ 
they  trod  on,  '  are  tormented  in  the  fire  which  canpot  h^ 
quenched/    They  had  their  world,  and  he  hath  his. 

When  die  men  of  this  world  see  this;  (oM  see  it  they 
must)  ^  they  shall  be  troubled,'  as  we  are*  told  in  the  book  of 
wisdom,  *  with  terrible  fear,  and  shall  be  sgmiazed  at  the 
strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond  all.  that  they 
looked  for.  And  they,  too  late  repenting,  and  grieving  fox 
anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves ;  this  is  he 
whom  we  had  some  time  in  derision,  and  a  proverb  of  re^ 
proach.  We  fools  accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  enil. 
to  be  without  honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the 
children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints.  Therefore 
have  we  erred  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  the  light  of  righr 
.  teousness  hath  not  shined  unto  us,  and  the  sun  of  righteous^ 
oiess  rose  not  upon  us.  We  wearied  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
wickedness  and  destruction;  yea,  we  have  gone  through 
deserts,  where  there  lay  no  way ;  but,  as  for  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  we  have  not  known  it.  What  hath  pride  profited  us? 
Or  what  good  hath  riches  with  our  vaunting  brought^usf 
The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away  by 
the  wind ;  but  the  righteous  live  for  evermore ;  their  re- 
ward also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the 
most  High. 
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While  heaith,  prosperity,  and  riches  last,  they  harden  the 
heart  and  stiffen  the  neck  of  eyery  worhlly-minded  man  ^ 
and  so  long  *  the  things  of  the  spirit/  or  of  God,  *  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him.  But  as  soon  as  these  fSul,  we  see,  even 
he  ir  forced  to  own,  that  *  the  wisdom  of  this  world,'  which 
Waff  always  *  foolishness  with  Ood,'  is  really  foolishness  in 
•itself,  and  downright  destruction  to  him  that  trusted  in  it. 

Xiet  us,  my  brethren  in  Christ,  who  are  or  ought  to  ^  be, 
dead  to  the  world,  and  hid  from  it  with  Christ  in  Ood/  now 
with  all  our  hearts,  as  well  as  understandings,  resolve  to  im- 
prove on  ^  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  and  to  seek  only  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace^- 
aUO)  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy ;'  and 
let  us  also  with  heart  and  understanding,  utterly  renounce 
the  wisdotn  of  this  world,  that  wisdom  which  is  not  from 
above,  but  is  '  earthly,  sensual,  develish/  That  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  that  we  should  do  both,,  may  be 
as  safely  left  to  the  vote  of  sober  reason  and  universal  expe-^ 
rience,  as  to  the  word  of  God.  Reason  and  experience  make 
it  a  clear  point,  that  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  here, 
with  iniamy  and  disgrace  hereafter,  if  there  is  to  be  an  here^ 
after,  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  God's  word  makes  the  doctrine  af-? 
firmed  in  my  text,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  '  We 
must  die  to  the  flesh  and  the  world,  that  we  may  not  be  cob-^ 
demned  with  the  world/  Now  this  death  consists  in  loving 
the  world  no  longer,  but  rather  hating  it  as  the  enemy  of 
God.  '  Love  not  the  world/  saith  St.  John,  '  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world  /  for  as  St.  James  assures  us, 
^  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God ;  whosoever, 
therefore,  will  bd  a  friend  to  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God/ 
This  hating  the  world  is  that  death,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  we 
pass  through  in  baptism,  when  we  '  put  off  the  old  man. 
How  shall  we/  saith  he,  *  that  are  dead  to  sii^,  live  any 
longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  i 
Our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin, 
for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.' 

You  now  see  plainly  the*  necessity  of  this  death  to  the 
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flesh,  to  the  world,  and  to  sin  ;  and  that  you  cannot  possibly 
live]  to  Christ,  without  {first  dying  to  them  all.  You  will 
quickly  see^  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  be  botn  again,'  in 
order  to  be  saved  ? 

Hear  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  *•  verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  except  fa  man  be  born  again  of  water-  and 
of  the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom .  of  God/ 
Such  is  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  new  life  in  order 
to  be  saved ;  and  a  new  life  is  nothing  else  but  this,  an'ab-. 
stinence  from  sin,  and  a  continual  practice  of  the  duties  re- 
quired by  the  gospel.  *  Whosoever,'  saith  St.  John,  *  is  bom 
of  God,  doth  not  commit  sin.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world.'  *  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,*  saith  Si. 
Paul,  *  he  is  a  new  creature.  They,  therefore,  which  live, 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  them.'  If  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  new 
life,  how  can  they  do  otherwise  than  live  unto  him,  with 
whom  their  lives  are  incorporated  and  hid  ?  Are  they  not 
one  living  body  with  Christ,  their  head  f  Or  can  they  have 
any  other  life,  but  the  very  life,  of  that  head  i  If,  as  Christ 
himself  saith,  '  he  hath  made  all  things  new,'  surely  every 
one  who  is  really  united  to  him,  and  become  a  true  member 
of  his  body,  must  have  '  put  off  the  old  man,  and  must  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  or  the  inward  nian,  day 
by  day.'  Other  things  are  yet  as  they  were  ;  or  are  become 
new  in  regard  to  their  new  regenerated,  or  new-created  pos- 
sessor; or  have  perished ;  the  members  of  Christ  only,  that 
is,  they  who  are  regenerated  and  converted  from  this  world, 
and  their  sins,  they  only  are  made  new  by  a  change  of 
nature. 

You  by  this  time  may  have  seen  what  it  is  '  to  be  dead 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.* 
You  may  have  seen  also  the  necessity  of  the  former  in  order 
to  the  latter.  It  only  remains,  that  you  consider,  with  all 
'possible  attention  both  of  understanding  and  heart,  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  latter,  or  the  life  in  God,  in  order  to  your 
eternal  peace  and  happiness. 

Fear  not.  The  change,  recommended  to  you  by  the 
word  of  God,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  pangs  of  dyirtg,  as 
in  the  pleasure  of  a  revival  into  your  only  real  aiid  natural 
life.     Sin  is  the  only  death ;  and  goodness,  the  only  life. 
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Hate  this  death;  love  this  life;  and  then  your  change  will 
afford  infinitely  more  joy  to  your  spiritual^  than  pain  to 
your  fleshly  nature. 

But  whatsoever  degree  of  pain  it  shall  be,  that  may  at- 
tend your  dying  to  a  world,  on  which  you  have  foolishly, 
but  habitually  fixed  your  heart,  let  it  be  the  wisdom  of  your 
now  sounder  thoughts,  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  revealed 
appointment  of  your  Maker,  and  the  common  law  of  his 
creation. 

All  the  creatures  are  subject  to  change.  God  only  is 
immutable.  How  can  you  pretend  to  this  distinguishing 
attribute  of  your  Creator?  Behold !  the  heitvens  ar^  subj^ect 
to  perpetual  revolutions,  and  the  earth  to  annual  changfes  of 
seasons,  light,  and  darkness,  hesEit,  and  cold,  pursuing  each 
other  in  regular,  but  swifts  successions.'  The  vegetable 
world,  conforming  to  the  same  law,  revives  or. withers^  puts 
on,  or  puts  off  its  attire,  at  the  call  of  nature.  In  like  man- 
ne?,  the  animal  creation  undergoes  a  variety  of  changes  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  One  casts  its. old  hair,  another  its  skin  dr 
she}!,  another  molts  its  feathers ;  and  all  of  them,  as  if  cre- 
ated anew,  come  forth  in  fresh  liveries. 

Now,  none  of  these  alterations  are  btoughi  about  in  them 
without  a, considerable  degree  of  uneasiness  and  pain.  The 
old  naturie  in  them  sickening,  and  in  some  sense  dying,  is 
repaired  and  revived,  as  it.were  into  anew. 

It  is,  on  good  grounds,  believed,  that  the  very  angefe 
make  a  progress,  and  arrive  not  at  the  perfection  of  their  na- 
tures, or  of  their  glory,  but  by  certain  changes. and  degrees'; 
who  .can  telL  what  struggles  their  virtue  was  tried  with,  be- 
fore they  .were  entrusted  with  the  thrones  and  priiicipalities, 
ascribjed.to;them.in  the-holy  Scriptures?     t. 

And  who  art  thou,  O  man,  so  fmil,  so  imperfect;  and 
even  so  loaded  with  corruption  and  sin,  that  thou  shouldest 
hope  to  be  good  without  a  change ;  or  happy,  without  being 
ggpd;?  Know,  that  your  own  nature  hath  made  this  impos-  • 
sibie,  and  God  hath  decreed  the  contrary,  for,  *  without  ho- 
liness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;  nor  without  .keeping  his 
COQunsLndments,  .sKall  any  man  enter  into  life.'  If  therefoi-e, 
for  a;time:>  the  very  pains  of  hell  should  be  the  price  of  so 
great. t^ad  necessary  a  change;  you,  could  ;in  nothing  shew 
youriself  so  wise,  ^s  ill  courting  and  inviting  them  with  in^ 
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finitely  more  eamettnets,  than  you  erer  did,  the  kecneit 
pleaBures  of  sense. 

But,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  pain  of  dying  tot 
world,  so  vain,  so  deceitful,  so  vexatious,  canaoi;  be  very 
great  to  a  sensible  and  thinking  soul,  that  hmomn  it,  as  hiv- 
ing already  smarted  in  it,  and  begins  to  be  disgusted  with  it 

Besides,  whatsoever  of  bittemesi  may  be  tasted  in  die 
administration,  or  of  pain  felt  in  the  operation,  of  the  spi- 
ritual physic ;  the  whole  is  greatly  abated  in  this,  as  in  bo- 
dily disorders,  by  the  sore  and  certain  hope  of  reoorery,  nay, 
by  the  immediate  sense  of  a  recovery,  actually  begun  fiom 
the  first  moment  of  the  application. 

Where  is  the  great  matter  in  forsaking  a  world,  of  which 
we  are  perpetually,  and  with  infinite  reason,  complaining, 
and  that  soon  wUl  forsake  us?  In  the  continual  disap- 
pointment of  our  hopes,  or  crossing  of  our  schemes,  or  im- 
pairing of  our  fortunes,  or  thwarting  our  pleasures,  or  loss 
of  our  friends,  do  we  not  ^die  daily?'  die  to  the  world,- and 
the  things  of  it,  against  our  wills  i  And  shall  it  sedln  too 
much,  to  die  once  voluntarily  and  totally  for  our  souls,  for 
heaven,  and  for  God  ? 

How  shocking  to  nature  would  it  be,  to  see  the  dead 
and  the  living  intermixed,  forming  one  society,  and  con- 
versing together!  But  how  much  more  shocking  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  to  behold  those  who  by  their  deeds  are  known 
to  be  dead  to  God,  blended  with  his  true  and  living  people, 
merely  on  the  strength  of  an  outward  profession ;  and  calling 
themselves  the  members  of  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life,  when  all  the  time,  it  is  as  evident,  as  the 
light  of  God's  word,  compared  with  their  crimes,  can  make 
it,  that  they  are  only  the  servants  of  sin,  the  children  of  the 
devil,  and  heirs  of  no  other  portion,  but  that  which  is  re- 
served for  the  hypocrites  ?  evident,  that  in  the  face  of  day, 
they  walk  in  darkness ;  and  in  the  house,  at  the  table,  and 
even  in  the  name  of  God,  promote  the  interest,  and  give 
vogue  to  the  service,  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  more  for  pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

Not  less  shocking  would  it  be,  were  it  not  so  conunon, 
to  see  the  same  man,  religious,  and  atheistical;  rirtuous, 
and  vicious,  by  turns;  to-day,  travelling  in  the  narrow  way, 
and  to-morrow,  in  the  broad ;  but  there  slowly  dragged,  and 
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here  drtving  at  fall  speed;  now  dying  to  sin,  «nQ ithen,  to 
•God ;  and  consequently  walking  in  the  sight  of  BOllnd^'rea^ 
son^  the  frightful  spectre  of  both  worlds,  irather  than  the 
real  inhabitant  of  either.  Nature,  reason.  Scripture,  all  teach 
us  to  abhor  such  spectacles.  How  then  comes  it,  that  we 
are  so  little  startled  at  feeling,  what  we  are  so  powerfully 
nistructed  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of?  Can  the  same  thing 
4!bat  is  so  hideous  in  principle,  ^be  ever  admitted,  be  even 
^courted  in  practice  ?  Can  a  rational  creature,  a  creature, 
l^t  fears  death  more  than  every  thing  else,  volontarily  giice 
himself  up  to  innumerable  deaths,  to  a  succession  of  agonies, 
which  cannot  possibly,  ^fter  all,  end  in  any  thing  but  eternal 
death;  rather  than  to  that  one  death,* which  he  knows,  is 
"the  only  gate  to  everlasting  life? 

Ttue  are  thy  words,  O  blessed  Redeemer, '  he  that  would 
save  his  life,'  his  sinful  life,  'shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  will 
lose  his  life  for  thy  sake,  shall  find  it,'  shall  surely  £ndit, 
hidden  with  thee  in  God. 

Teach  us,  O  infinite  troth  and  wisdom,  a  right  sense. of 
this  thy  declaration,  so  mysterious  to  a  blinded  world;  and 
ever  powerfully  intercede  for  us  with  the  Father,  to  whom, 
in -the  unity  of  the  ever  blessed  Trini^,  be  all  might, ma- 
jesty, dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord,  &c. 


DISCOURSE   LXIL 

THE  THINKER  SHALL  BE  SAVED. 


P$ALM    XIX.    14. 

/  IM  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  miy  heart  he  alway  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength^  and  my  redeemer. 

This  Psalm,  which  ends  with  my  text,  hath  been  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  no>lest  strains  both  of  poetry  and  devQ- 
tion,  that  have  ever  been  employed  to  raise  the  thoughts  of 
the  religious,  and  to  carry  them  up  to  God.    Every  reader. 
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who  biit  barely  understands  the  words^  confesses  its  force 
by  the  warmth  it  kindles  in  his  heart,  if  he  is  a  man  of  piety, 
or  at  least  by  the  wings  it  gives  to  his  imagination,  if  he 
bath  any  taste  for  the  high  and  great  in  what  he  peruses. 

But  the  psalm,  if  closely  examined  by  the  judicious, 
and  thoroughly  understood,  discovers  somewhat,  beyond 
'this,  inconceivably  glorious  and  divine.  He  who  reads  it 
with  any  portion  of  the  spirit  that  penned  it,  hears  the  voice 
of  God,  speaking  from  heaven,  and  calling  up  his  soul  to 
the  adoration  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  dis- 
played in  the  visible  heavens.  He  hears  the  works  of  God 
preaching  these  attributes  of  their  Creator  in  a  language 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  world.  He  sees  the 
sun  in  particular,  not  only  making  his  glorious  circuit  in  the 
skies,  and  proclaiming  as  he  goes,  in  an  hymn  clothed  with 
light  instead  of  words,  the  praises  of  his  great  original ;  but 
sees  him  alo  poetically  introduced  in  the  psalm  as  a  simili- 
tude for  the  yet  brighter  sun  of  *  God's  law'  or  word, '  which 
enlighteneth  the  eyes'  of  the  mind, '  givitig  wisdom  to  die 
simple,  converting  the  soul,  rejoicing  the  heart,'  and  in  all 
these  pouring  on  the  mind  that  religious  wisdom  and  warmth, 
which  are  here  poetically  connected  with,  and  represented 
by,  the  light  and  heat  which  fall  from  the  sun  on  our  bodies. 

After  this,  the  sacred  poet  represents  himself  to  the  un- 
derstanding i*eader,  as  doubly  struck  with  the  awful  voice  of 
God,  both  natural  and  revealed,  as  trembling  under  the  re- 
proof of  nature  and  Scripture  at  once,  as  overwhelmed  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  infirmities  and  sins,  and  crying  out,  'who 
can  understand  his  errors  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  my  se- 
cret faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins ; 
let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  then  shall  I  be  upright 
and  innocent  from  the  great  transgression.' 

Surely,  if  any  form  or  act  of  devotion  might  hope  for 
acceptance,  purely  on  account  of  its  excellence,  it  was  this. 
Yet  behold!  the  blessed  psalmist,  no  less  lowly  in  himself, 
than  exalted  as  to  the  matter  and  spirit  of  his  hymn,  and 
fully  sensible,  that  no  address  to  God,  howsoever  excellent 
in  itself,  nor  even  howsoever  ardently  offered  up,  can  entitle 
the  sinful  to  a  favourable  hearing,  throws  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  his  Maker,  and  on  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  cry- 
ing out  in  the  humble  language  of  my  text,  *  let  the  words 
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of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  mjr  heart  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer;'  that 
is,  O  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world,  the  rock  of  my  salvation,' 
who  redeemest  me  from  sin  and  all  its  dreadful  effects,  hear 
with  pity  even  the  prayers  of  thy  unworthy  creature ; :  and, 
while  I  consider  myself  as  nothing  in  the  midst  of  thy  other 
works,  or  as  convicted  of  sin  by  the  purity  of  thy  law,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth ;  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  accept  the  meditation  of  my  heart. 

In  this  spirit  of  admiration  ought  we  to  meditate  on  the. 
works  and  word  of  God,  and  in  this  spirit  of  humility  and 
contrition  on  the  error  of  our  own  ways.  And  thijs  in  dust 
and  ashes  ought  we  to  implore  pity  for  our  highest  raptures 
of  devotion,  and  forgiveness  for  the  most  sanctified  thoughts 
of  our  hearts.  For  who  are  we  ?  Or  what  are  our  devotions, 
that  we  should  presume  on  a  more  gracious  hearing,  than  he 
who  offered  up  the  incense  of  a  heart,  kindled  into  love  and 
piety  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himself?  But  as  he  trusted  in 
the  Lord  his  strength  and  his  Redeemer,  so  should  we,  who 
have  the  same  Redeemer,  the  same  *  advocate  with  the  Fa«> 
ther,  Jesus 'Christ  the  righteous,  who  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  who  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi^ 
ties ;  through  whom,*  after  *  ordering  our  words  aright*  be* 
fore  God,  'we  may  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we. may  obtain  mercy  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need/ 

But  so  far  as  our  meditations,  and  our  prayers  proceeding 
from  those  meditations,  may  be  rendered  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  by  our  own  endeavours,  we  ought  to  know, 
that  we  are  lost  to  God  and  ourselves  for  ever,  if  we  do  not 
meditate  with  all  the  strength  of  our  minds,  and  all  the  .ar« 
dour  of  our  hearts,  on  the  subjects  that  engaged  the  medita-? 
tions  of  the  royal  psalmist,  namely,  on  the  works  and  word 
of  God,  and  on  the  state  of  our  own  souls.  Without  thinking 
deeply,  keenly,  and  indeed  almost  continually  on  the  works 
and  word  of  God,  we  shall  never  know  how  to  fear  and  love, 
nor  consequently  how  to  obey  God,  as  we  ought  to  do*  Nor 
without  thinking  in  like  manner  on  the  state  of  our  souls^ 
shall  we  ever  be  able  rightly  to  judge  of  what  we  are  doing, 
which  way  we  are  going,  or  wherein  the  course  of  life  we  are 
leading,  is  likely  to  end. 

But  before  we  come  to  be  particular  on  these  important 
VOL.  in,  p 
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8ii1]j€cts  of  nieditatioit»  it  will  be  neeesMfy  to  say  something 
on  that  of  meditation  itself,  that  we  may  set  ourselves,  with 
undeFstandinii^s  duly  awakened,  and  hearts  strongly  enga^d, 
to  a  work  wherein  we  are  infinitely  interested. 

In  Ihe  nature  of  things,  as  sorted  by  their  Maker  into 
kinds  or  classes,  a  man  is  distinguished  from  a  beast  merely 
by  the  faculty  of  reason ;  but  in  the  eye  of  true  wisdom  and 
religion,  he  is  distinguished  only  by  the  use  of  his  reason. 
In  philosophy,  that  animal  is  called  a  beast,  which  cannot 
reason ;  but  in  religion,  that  is  rightly  called  a  beast,  which 
does  not  reason,  that  is,  which  does  not  meditate  in  order 
to  judge,  and  judge  in  order  to  choose,  and  choose  in  ovder  to 
be  happy.  We  haye  bodies,  appetites,  affections^  and  pas« 
sions,  in  common  with  the  brute  creation.  But  it  is  only  by 
our  power  of  meditating  and  reasoning,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  know  Qod  and  his  will,  to  know  wherein  consists  the 
main  of  our  happiness,  and  how  it  is  to  be  pursued.  By 
this  power  we  can  govern  ourselves,  and  conduct  our  affidrs. 
By  this  power,  duly  exercised,  we  can  weigh  the  objects  or 
views,  which  present  themselves  to  the  judgment,  one  agan&st 
the  other,  and  find  out  which  of  them  is  best  entitled  to  our 
choice,  especially  if  the  difference  is  very  great,  and  more 
especially  still,  if  it  is  infinitely  great.  In  this  consists  the 
present  advantage  of  a  man  above  a  beast,  which  can  do  none 
of  these  things,  but  is  forced  to  follow  the  call  of  appetite, 
even  into  the  snare  that  is  laid  for  his  life. 

If  this  is  a  true  and  just  distinction,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  call  him  a  beast,  although  ever  so  exactly  human  in  his 
outward  figure,  who  either  shews  no  power  of  choosing  his 
elids  and  purposes ;  or  suffers  sense,  appetite,  and  passioa^ 
instead  of  reason,  to  choose  for  him  a  low  and  momentary, 
before  a  high  and  lastiAg  enjoyment;  'to  dboose  the  known 
occasion  of  his  own  misery,  rather  than  the  known  occa* 
sion  of  his  own  happiness.    Nay,  and  if  an  infinite  good 
and  evil  have  been  ever  set  before  him,  and  he  ohooaee  th«^ 
evil,  we  must  pr(|nounce  him  more  foolish  than  a  beaat^ 
wbioh  can  have  no  notion  of  either,  and  consequently  oaiir 
by  no  act  of  its  own  incur  the  latter,  or  obtain  the  former** 
Is  he  not  worse  thou  a  brute,  who  for  a  dish,  a  bottle,  -m- 
Strumpet,  or  some  pieces  of  ill-gotten  metal,  forfeits  heaven 'E 

The  winged  bnite  runs  into  the  snare,  and  the  fisine<E 
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bnite  into  ihe  net,  because  he  koowe  not  that  it  js  for  hit 
life.  But  the  human  brute  swallows  the  bait,  though  he 
knows  it  is  for  hia  soul. 

Man  is  fay  nature  a  thinking  beting,  but  is  often  pro- 
nouneefll  thoughtless^  not  because  he  ceases  to  think,  or  loses 
the  power  of  thinking,  but  because  he  is  judged  to  exercise 
this  power  improperly,  that  is,  on  useless  or  hurtful  subjects, 
or  because  he  thinks  too  much  on  subjects  of  little  concern- 
ment, and  too  slightly  on  such  as  are  of  f^  greater  moment 
to  him,.  Strictly  sp^iking,  it  is  not  want  of  thought  that 
fills  the  world  with  so  ranch  wickedness  and  misery,  no, 
nor  with  so  much  folly*  There  is  no  keener  thinker  than  he 
,who  is  enslaved  to  the  momentary  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  or 
the  triflii^  profits  of  the  world.  Even  the  fool,  who  stupidly 
stys  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,  says  it  only  after  having 
fi>und  out  bya  great  deal  of  reflection,  that  the  being  of  a 
God  necessarily  infers  the  misery  of  a  wretch,  so  lost  to 
goodness.  And  is  he  not  a  fool,  who  so  thinks,  plods,  and 
schemes  his  life,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  nature,  and  to  have 
nothing  at  the  last  to  com^Dri  him  in  the  midst  of  dark  pro* 
spects  and  fiearful  expectations,  but  a  weak  wish  to  perish 
for  ever  ? 

IKhat  a  reproach  is  it  to  the  human  understandiag  and 
heart,  that  while  the  author  of  all  good,  his  worics  of  crea^ 
tion  and  jurovidence,  and  the  interests  of  the  soul,  draw  but 
"  a  few,  and  those  but  rarely,  to  cold  and  almost  useless  me* 
ditations ;  the  author  of  evil,  and  the  means  of  making  ns 
iMMv  affid  for  ever  unhappy,  employ  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
HI  such  meditations,  as  rack  their  uaderstandinga  to  the  |at« 
aiMst  stretch  of  thought,  and  steep  every  thought  in  galL 
With  what  force  cloes  one  meditate  on  the  object  of  his  lust; 
another,  on  that  of  his  avarice ;  and  a  third,  on  that  of  his  am* 
bition !  How  keenly  is  this  man  set  a  thinking  by  envy,  and 
Aab  by  malice  and  revenge !  How  artfiil  are  their  schemes ! 
How  vehement  their  pursuits !  And  jnrhy  all  this  waste  of 
thottgfat,  bat  for  purposes  as  foolish,  as  they  are  wicked? 
Foimd  bf  universal  experience,  in  contiiuial  disappointments 
and  vexations,  to  be  as  foolish,  as  they  are  pronounced  by 
the-4evef  e  semorses  of  conscieBce  to  be  wicked  ?  i 

What  I  have  here  aaid  of  those  who  give  up  their  uadefw 
standings  ^Btisely  tm  folly  and  ipisery,  is,  in  too  fi^eat  a 

r2 
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Pleasure,  true  of  the  very  religious  themselves,  who  give 
but  half  their  thoughts  to  God.  Were  religion  attended  to 
by  the  better  sort  of  men  with  any  thing  like  that  close  ap- 
plication of  thought,  which  even  they  bestow  on  this  world, 
each  of  them  would  be  almost  a  Solomon  in  sacred  wisdom, 
a  Paul  in  piety,  and  only  a  little  lower  than  an  angel  in  dig- 
jiity  and  happiness,  e'er  his  removal  hence. 

Did  not  experience  put  it  beyond  all  question,  it  could 
tiever  be  believed,  that  a  rational  being,  with  his  eyes  open, 
lind  in  all  the  vigour  of  thought,  should  almost  universally 
.prefer  trifles  to  things  of  moment,  evil  to  good,  and  the 
thinest  appearances,  to  the  most  visible,  the  most  glorious 
realities;  that  he  should  trust  to  prospects,  ever  found 
empty,  and  delusive  in  the  pursuit,  and  vexatious  in  the 
end;  that  from  the  prospects  set  before  him  by  religion, 
and  for  some  time  urged  on  him  by  faith  and  reason,  he 
should  wilfully  turn  away  his  attention,  insomuch  that  as 
he  would  not  think  of  these  at  first,  so  he  could  not  think 
of  them  at  length ;  and  that  therefore,  with  all  his  reach  of 
thought,  with  all  his  cunning,  scheming,  and  refining,  he 
hath  no  other  enjoyments,  nor  ever  can  have,  than  those  of 
a  beast,  lives  the  life  of  a  beast,  wishes  for  the  death  of  a 
beast,  and,  for  ought  appears,  really  desires  no  pre-eminence 
above  a  beast. 

If  everlasting  happiness  and  misery  are  set  before  us  by 
the  express  word  of  God  himself,  how  is  it  possible  we 
should  not  make  them  the  continual  subjects  of  meditation? 
Or  if  the  horrors  of  eternal  vengeance  are  too  dreadfully  in- 
supportable to  minds  so  miserably  weak  as  ours ;  why  at 
least  do  we  not  meditate  on  the  happiness,  on  the  life,  im-^ 
mortality,  and  glory,  offered  ?  Why  do  we  not  taste  and 
see,  how  good  the  Lord  is  ?  What !  not  so  much  as  take  a 
taste  of  his  goodness !  not  so  much  as  turn  and  behold  the 
infinite  patience  of  God,  in  all  he  suffers  at  our  hands,  and 
the  inconceivable  happiness  he  notwithstanding  still  invites 
us  to !  why  is  the  deaf  ear  of  the  adder  given  to  the  ministers 
of  his  word  ?  why  are  his  sabbaths  kept  by  men,  no  other- 
wise, than  as  a  sabbath  of  horses,  merely  by  resting  from 
labour?  why,  purely  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  self-examination, 
are  his  sacraments  neglected  or  attended  to,  as  little  better 
than^  outward  ceremonies,  or  burdensome  formalities  ?  How 
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can  you  be  so  lost  to  thought^  as  to  absent  yourselves  from 
the  place  where  Christ  hath  promised  (o  meet  you^-to  be  in 
the  midst  of  you,  to  receive  and  enforce  your  petitions,  with 
the  Father,  to  feed  you  with  the  food  of  everlasting  life  f 
Or  coming  hither,  how  can  you  babble  those  petitions  to 
God,  as  all  do,  who  give  not  their  minds  to  what  they  them- 
selves are  saying  ?  Or  how  can  you  sink  the>  psalms,  the 
lessons,  the  sermons,  the  word  of  God,  into  so  much  idle 
babbling  in  regard  to  yourselves,  wlio  do  not  attend  to  them? 
what!  are  you  come  hither,  impiously  to  turn,  by  a  con- 
temptuous inattention,  all  you  say  to  God,  and  all  God 
saith  to  you,  into  senseless  sounds  and  empty  gibberish  i 

Can  you  call  the  word  of  God  your  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  not  meditate  thereon  ?  Can  you  call  yourself 
the  creature  of  God,  and  not  meditate  on  your  Maker?  Can 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  redeemed  from  infinite  misery, 
and  entitled  to  endless  glory,  by  the  gospel  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  meditate  on  both  with  all  your  understand- 
ing and  heart  ?  While  Christ  your  head  sweats  blood,  and 
agonizes  anew,  at  a  fresh  crucifixion  by  your  sins,  can  you 
his  member  be  asleep,  and  feel  no  part  of  the  pain,  like  a 
mortified  limb,  fit  only  to  be  cut  off?  Can  you  say,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  your  comforter,  and  his  assistance  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  faith  and  reformation,  if  you  do  not  by 
meditation  open  your  mind  to  the  light,  and  soften  your 
heart  to  the  warmth  of  his  grace  ? 

Sorry  1  am  to  say  it,  my  brethren,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
that,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  earnest  endeavour  to  rouse 
you,  your  thoughts  are  not  a  wool-gathering  among  the 
brakes  and  brambles  of  a  vain  and  perplexing  world.  How 
dared  you  to  join  with  me  in  the  prayer  of  Davids  that  your 
meditations  may  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  your 
stfength  and  your  Redeemer,  when,  behold!  you  do  not 
meditate  at  all,  or  but  with  half  your  attention  ?  What 
are  you  about?  What  are  you  thinking  of  this  instant? 
Christ  is  here,  and  here  are  your  bodieis  too ;  but  where  are 
your  souls  ?  Are  they  wandering  after  your  fleshly  desires  ? 
Are  they  rambling  after  your  worldly  schemes  or  posses- 
sions ?  Are  they  dancing  attendance  on  your  wild  imagi- 
nations ?  Awake ;  call  in  your  thoughts ;  consider  Christ 
is  present.    What!  shall  iiis  minister  so  loudly  call,  and 
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call  in  tain  on  you  to  attend  your  God  and  Saviour  i  How 
shall  I  disperse  the  darkness  from  about  your  minds  i  How 
'pierce  the  callus  that  benumbs  your  hearts  i 

In  the  name  of  wonder !  why  is  every  call  of  worldly 
business,  though  ever  so  disagreeable,  and  every  amuse- 
ment, though  ever  so  trifling,  industriously  sought  for,  as 
preservatives  against  all  those  necessary,' all  those  sweet  re- 
flections, wherein  our  good  God  purposes  to  engage  us  on 
his  utorks,  his  word,  and  our  own  souls  ? 

As  these  are  questions  which  reason-  can  never  answer, 
they  turn  to  reproaches,  which  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
our  passions  will  ever  attempt  to  refute*  Let  us  soberly 
consider  them  as  such;  and  having,  for  a  time,  banished 
all  thoughts  of  this  world,  and  all  sensual  desires,  from  the 
mind,  that  the  soul  may  neither  be  tempted  from  without, 
nor  damped  from  within,  let  us  accompany  David  in  his 
devout  approaches  to  God. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  begin  with  him  to  read  the 
giory  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  powerful  Maker  in  his 
works*  Por  this  purpose,  high  and  gteat  as  it  is,  we  stand 
in  no  need  of  philosophical  Refinements  and  researches,  of 
glasses  or  mathematical  instruments,  those  artificial  aids 
for  the  eyes  of  a  superannuated  understanding  and  piety. 
In  this  magnificent  volume  of  the  creation  we  have  suns, 
stars,  and  worlds,  for  characters,  too  large  and  legible  to 
be  misunderstood,  at  least  by  him  who  knows  already,  that 
all  things  pwe  their  being  to  a  first  cause.  If,  convinced  of 
this,  he  desires  to  conceive,  as  far  as  so  bounded  a  mind  is 
eUpable  of  it,  the  grandeur  of  that  pause,  which  gave  birth 
to  all  things,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  he  will 
quickly  perceive,  in  how  exalted  a  style  '  the  heavens  de- 
elate  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  shewetiihis  handy 
Work.'  Let  him  listen  with  the  ears  of  ^his  understanding, 
and  he  will  hear^ '  day  nnto  day,  uttering  speech,  and  night 
hhto  night,  shewing  knowledge/  in  an  universal  language, 
at  once  understood  by  the  souls,  and  felt  in  the  hearts,  of 
every  truly  rational  creature;  he  will  hear  'the  voice*  of 
these  great  apostles  '  going  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world/  and  loudly  proclaiming, 
to  they  go,  the  praises  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who,  through 
til  ag«^,  hath  so  guided  all  the  heuv^nly  bodies,  although 
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incotiteiTably  rapid  in  their  motions^  that  they  havt  never 
erred  an  hair's  breadth  from  the  line,  nor  a  moment  from 
the  time,  prescribed  for  their  course*. 

And^  if  he  is  one  of  those  who  fat^e  sense  enough  t6 
admire  an  object,  not  for  its  notelty,  but  its  grandeur,  how 
will  the  sun,  great  and  illustrious,  far  above  all  other  visible 
objects,  raise  his  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Majesty  and 
power  that  made  it,  when  he  sees  it  *  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber/  all  clothed  in  robes,  too  das-^ 
zling  to  be  steadily  beheld,  '  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man 
to  run'  his  amazing  '  race  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other,'  darting  his  beams  through  an  unmeasurable  extent 
of  space,  and  giving  warmth,  light,  life,  and,  as  the  literal 
bridegroom  of  this  nether  world,  fertility,  to  all  he  touchesJ 

Here  the  contemplative  soul,  transported,  but  not  de- 
tained, with  the  object  before  it,  will  naturally  cry  out, 
how  great  art  thou,  at  whose  ci^ating  word  this  prodigious 
mass  of  fire  and  light  started  into  being,  and  flrom  whose 
almighty  hand  it  issued  in  all  its  strength  and  glory !  Nay, 
what  must  be  the  power  of  that  hand,  which  hath  scattered 
the  heavens,  as  it  were,  with  a  sand  of  suns,  to  distances 
inconceivable ! 

And  if  this  material  light  which  we  behold  with  our 
fleshly  eyes»  is  so  very  bright^  what  must  that  unapproaob* 
able  light  be,  whereof  thy  own  glorious  gar^nents  are  formed, 
to  which  this  of  the  sun  is  but  darkness  !  I  see,  I  see  a  ray 
of  it,  O  sun  of  the  soul !  *  in  thy  word,'  in  thy  religion  *  or 
law,  which  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  in  thy  testi- 
mony, which  is  sure»  making  wise  the  simple;  in  thy  statutest 
whi<^  fire  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  in  thy  commandments^ 
which  are  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  in  the  fear  of  thee^ 
which  is  clean>  enduring  fdr  ever ;  in  thy  jndgment8>  whioh 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether,  more  to  be  desired  than 
gold,  yea>  than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  ako  than  honey  or 
tlie  honey-comb.' 

Thus  will  every  good  cmd  sensible  soul  express  itself, 
after  having  meditated  on  the  works  and  word  <A  God. 
Btit  whereas  in  his  word  he  reveals  himself  and  his  wiU  to 
the  understandings  of  m^n,  in  a  much  ^^learer  mann^  than 
by  his  works,  we  ought  to  be  doubly  '  attentive  thereunto,' 
a6  Ibltt '  0iir  eyes  ila^y  prevent  the  night-^watehes^  to  mtdi**. 
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late  therein.'  This  is  the  book  which  we  ought  to  peruse 
with  all  the  powers,  which  we  ought  to  study  with  fill  the 
veneration,  of  the  soul,  for  it  is  the  book  of  God,  and 
teaches  us  who  Godi^is,  who  we  ourselves  are,  and  how  we 
may  be  happy ;  happy  here,  and  happier  still  in  a  world 
infinitely  more  glorious  than  this  which  we  behold  with 
our  mortal  eyes.  Herein  may  be  read  whatsoever  it  con- 
cerns us  most  to  know,  that  we  may  be  converted  and  live; 
which  it  concerns  us  most  to  consider,  that  we  may  adore 
the  miracles  of  creating  bountyi  of  redeeming  mercy,  of 
sanctifying  grace ;  and  love  as  we  have  been  loved.  This 
is  '  \  lamp  untQ  our  feet/  so  apt  otherwise  to  stumble  or 
stray.  '  This  is  a  light  unto  our  path,'  so  rough  in  some 
places,  and  so  narrow  in  all.  When  God  speaks,  who  will 
not  listen?  When  he  promises,  who  will  not  believe? 
When  he  threatens,  who  will  not  tremble  ?  When  he  com* 
mands,  who  will  not  obey  ?  When  he  commands  us  *  to 
search  the  Scriptures,'  that  is,  to  read,  mark^  learn,  and  in* 
wardly  digest  them,  who  is  he  that  will  refuse  to  read  them? 
or  dare  to  read  them,  without  submitting  all  his  opinions 
and  passions  to  them? 

God  did  not  create  the  world  merely  for  our  bodies^ 
that  we  might,  with  the  beasts,  bask  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  and  wanton  in  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  no,  he  created 
it,  that  we  having  temperately  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life, 
might  feast  our  understandings  with  the  wonders  of  his 
works,  and  with  love  and  adoration  trace  throughout  this 
spacious  field  of  observation  that  almighty  hand  which 
made,  and  that  gracious  hand  which  sustains,  all  things. 

Neither  did  he  publish  his  word,  that  we  might,  after 
a  hasty  reading,  throw  it  aside,  as  we  do  by  the  books  of 
men;  but  that  we  might  make  it  the  subject  of  our  medi- 
tations by  day  and  night ;  that  we  might  digest  its  sacred 
and  saving  truths  into  our  minds,  as  we  do  our  daily  food 
into  our  veins.  We  must  never  forget,  that  a  dreadful 
judgment  awaits  'the  transgressors  of  God's  law/  nor, 
'  that  in  keeping  it  there  is  great  reward.' 

From  a  deep  sense  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  felt  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  works,  and  from  a  thorough  apprehension 
of  his  justice  and  holiness,  raised  in  us  by  our  meditations, 
on  the  word,  the  law,  or  religion  he  hath  revealed  to  us,: 
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nothing  clui  be  more  natural,  than  to  turn  our  reflections  on 
ourselyes,  on  the  review  of  our  past  lives,  and  on  the  present, 
.  perhaps,  dangerous  state  of  our  souls,  clearly  discovered  by 
comparing  them  with  the  principles  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, contained  in  the  word  of  God.    Here  each  of  us  may 
find  reason  to  say,  as  the  psalmist  did, '  I  am  fearfully  and 
.wonderfully  made  ;^  fearfully,  as  life  and  understanding  may 
depend  on  a  fibre,  ten  thousand  times  finer  than  a  single 
<  hair,  and  even  salvation  on  a  thought ;  and  wonderfully, 
as  I  am,  in  myself,  a  world,  a  living,  a  reasoning  world, 
compared  with  which  the  great  world  I  see  around  me 
affords  but  faint  proofs  of  creating,  wisdom  and  power. 

And  here  again,  it  will  be  as  natural  for  the  best  of 
Christians,  as  it  was  for  David,  to  cry  out,  *  who  can  un- 
derstand his  errors  V  Who  knows  himself  so  well,  as  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  sin  in  his  corrupt  nature  f  '  O  cleanse 
thou  me,'  my  God,  '  from  my  secret  faults,'  from  those 
faults  which  are  lost  to  my  own  memory  and  conscience, 
and  consequently  to  all  particular  sense  of  remorse.  '  Keep 
back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins,'  from  the 
horrible  sins  of  intentionally  shutting  my  eyes  against  thy 
truths,  of  blasphemously  denying  thy  being  or  providence, 
of  impiously  arraigning  thy  justice  or  mercy,  of  proudly 
defying  thy  judgments,  or  of  wilfully  rebelling  against  thy 
laws.  If  through  my  own  extreme  infirmity,  or  the  violent 
^saults  of  the  devil,  I  should  ever,  in  any  degree,  approach 
the  borders  of  so  black  a  guilt,  *  O  let  it  not  acquire  an 
habitual  dominion  over  me ;  so  shall  I  be  upright,  so  shall 
I  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression.' 

From  these  reflections  on  the  state  of  our  souls,  com- 
pared with  the  rule  of  our  action's,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  consider,  what  we  all  very  well  know,  that  '  eternal  . 
life,  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  are  promised  by  the  God  of 
truth,'  to  them  *  who,  by  patience  and  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  iipmortality ;  and  that 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  are  threat- 
ened by  the  same  God  to  all  who  are  contentious,  and  do 
ttot  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness.' 

In  the  next  place,  by  an  impartial  examination  of  our 
own  consciences  we  shall  be  able  to  judge,  which  of  these 
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opposite  dbaraoikeni  is  justly  dae»  on  tho  whole^  to  the  Ktss 
wa  ws  loading. 

And  fiurther^  in  case  we  concladei  or  even  suspect, 
(wbidi  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall)  that  we  do  not  obey  the 
troth,  but  rather  obey  unrighteousness^  wcf  are  then  to  gcnii- 
nder  what  is  to  be  done.  There  is  no  resting  surdy  for  a 
moment  in  a  state,  dangerous  at  the  best,  and  in&IliUy  iatal, 
if  persevered  in  beyond  the  term  of  grace. 

After  this,  the  violence  of  our  affections  and  passions, 
and  the  inveteracy  of  our  sinful  habits,  must  be  severely 
brought  to  the  test.  With  these,  the  temptations  that  beset 
us,  and  bear  in  perpetually  on  our  corrupt  dispositions  and 
habits,  are  next  to  be  compared,  and  as  severely  e](amined, 
both  in  regard  to  what  they  promise,  and  what  they  perform. 

Here,  if  the  meditations  already  pursued,  have  roused 
OS,  and  We  are  now  thoroughly  awake,   a  very  alarming 
prospect  (it  is  to  be  feared)  will  present  itself  to  our  eyes. 
All  our  former  sins ;  all  our  present  dispositions  to  sin ;  all 
the  snares  of  our  spiritual  enemies  ;  the  wrath  of  God  ;  the 
forfeiture  of  heaven  for  ever,  and  the  eternal  horrors  of  hell ; 
will  all  crowd  at  once  into  view*    Yet,  as  it  is  better  to  fear 
than  to  feel,  alarming  as  this  prospect  is,  it  will  be  our 
highest  wisdom  attentively  to  fix    our  eyes  upon  it,  till 
it  hath  wrought  its  blessed  effects   in  us,  a   settled  ab- 
horrence of  sin,  a  vehement  indignation  at  our  enemy,  s 
thorough  distate  to  the  bitterness  found,  instead  of  th< 
sweetness  promised,  by  temptation  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
all,  a  resolution,  never  to  be  shaken  on  any  trial,  instantly 
entirely  to  forsake  our  sins.     1  say,  instantly,  because  '  we 
know  neither  the  day,  nor  the  hour  of  our  master's  coming/ 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  dallying  with  the  work  of  repent- 
ance.    If  we  trifle  in  this  matter,  we  trifle  with  death,  with 
our  own  souls,  with  eternity,  with  God.  And  I  say,  entirely, 
because  there  is    no  compounding  between  God  and  the 
devil,  *  no  serving  both  God  and  mammon,  no  oflending  in 
one  point  of  the  law  without  being  guilty  of  all.'    Dreadful, 
therefore,  as  the  review  of  our  sins,  and  the  prospect  of  death 
and  eternity,  may  be,  the  happy  effects  expected  from  both, 
ought  to  fix  our  attention  on  them,  for,  humanly  speaking, 
there  is  no  hope,  but  in  this  fear,  no  safety,  but  in  the  alarms 
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of  this  danger.  Were  the  eakation  of  a  soul  lb  matter  ef 
little  coneequenee  to  itself,  or  w«re  beaven  a  prize  of  MmU 
value^  to  think  but  seldom  or  sUgbtly  of  them^  migbt  well 
enough  coiisist  tivith  reason ;  but  whereas  tbere  is  uothiBg 
else  of  high  consequence  to  us  but  these,  and  as  We  all 
l^iow  there  is  not,  what  else  but  these^  and  the  BfiesAs  of 
arriving  at  these,  should  we  think  of  with,  a  close  or  long 
continued  attention  ?  What  does  any  maik  read  the  Scrip- 
tures^ what  does  he  fast,  what  does  he  pray  for,  but  in  order 
to  thesiBi  infinitely  important  ends  ?  And  does  be  not  know^ 
tkttt  to  read  without  meditation  is  only  to  fix  bis  eyes  on 
hheuk  paper,  or  a  dead  letter ;  that  to  fast  without  mfeditar 
lion  is  only  to  lose  his  meals;  and  that  to  pfay  withoill 
previous  meditation^  ks  only  to  address  the  Majesty  of  hea* 
yen  with  words  and  sounds  instead  of  sense  i  All  this  h€i 
knows  by  experience,  but  he  cannot  think  in  this  track 
without  pain,  and,  therefore,  he  will  think  as  little  in  it  as 
he  can.  What  then  becomes  of  his  hopes  as  a  Christian  f 
Or  railler,  what  is  already  become  of  his  reason,  who  can 
give  up  God  and  beaven  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  travelling 
to  the  one,  in  the  service  of  the  other  ?  What  sort  of  a  rea- 
soner  he  is  who  either  cannot  judge  what  concerns  him  most 
to  think  of,  or  judging,  will  rather  think  of  any  thing  else  ? 

But  that  one  so  ^stidt-hearted,  and  so  irresolute,  may 
have  some  courage,  let  him  listen  to  the  words  of  God,  who 
aaith> '  turn  thee,  for  why  wilt  thou  die  i  Work  out  thy  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  I  that  work  in  diee 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  my  own  good  pleasure*  If  you 
continue  in  my  word)  then  are  you  my  disciple,  and  you 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,' 
free  from  these  most  slavish  fears.  Then  ^  shall  my  strength 
be  perfected  in  your  weakness.'  Then  shall  you  perceive 
that  '  my  grace  is  sufficient  for  you  ;*  and,  what  is  still 
more,  miserably  as  you  are  scared  at  the  severity  of  my  ser- 
vice, you  shall  soon  find  that  ^  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  light,'  infinitely  easier  than  the  yoke  of  the  enemy, 
and  lighter  than  the  burden  of  siii. 

Trust  to  these  comfortable  encouragements  from  hin^ 
who  loveth  you,  and  hath  given  his  life  for  yOu,  and  consi- 
der, oa  the  other  hand,  how  temptation  hath  performed  the 
promises  she  made  you.     Have  you  not  hitbertd^  on  every 
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trials  found  her  vanity  in  the  pursuit,  and  vexation  in  the 
end  i  And  are  you  any  longer  to  be  caught  with  chaff?  to 
be  the  fool  and  dupe  of  arts,  already  tried  and  seen  through? 
Surely, '  it  is  better  for  you  that  compunction,'  like  a  true 
friend, '  should  smite  and  rep  rove  yu/  than  that  you  should 
listen  to  temptation,  though  her  *  words  are  softer  than  oil/ 
since  you  know, '  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  her  lips/ 

Against  her  allurements,  therefore,  steel  your  heart  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  and  with  the  understanding  of 
a  rational  creature.  Look  attentively  into  yourself,  although 
you  should  see  nothing  there  but  monsters  of  deformity. 
And  look  steadily  forward  on  the  way  before  you,  although 
the  tears  of  a  thorough  repentance,  or  even  the  horrors  of 
death  and  damnation,  should  overspread  it  from  your  very 
feet  to  the  farther  end. 

Then  meditate  with  all  the  force  of  an  awakened  mind, 
as  well  on  the  necessity,  as  the  difficulty  of  the  work  you 
have  to  do,  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  time  it 
is  to  be  done  in ;  on  the  eye  of  God  that  is  never  off  you ; 
on  the  awful  vow  you  made  when  you  was  baptized ;  on  the 
contemptible  emptiness  of  a  world  that  passeth  away  like  a 
morning  cloud  ;  on  the  inconceivable  importance  and  gran- 
deur of  a  world,  where  happiness  or  misery  know  neither 
bounds  nor  end  ;  on  the  word  of  God,  where  all  you  are  to 
do  is  commanded  ;  where  all  you  are  to  avoid  is  forbidden; 
where  every  motive  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  to  the  de- 
testation of  sin,  and  to  watchfulness  over  yourself  and  your 
ways,  are  plainly  set  before  you,  and  urged  upon  your  rea- 
son, your  heart,  your  conscience,  with  a  divine  force,  not  to 
be  resisted  by  a  thinking  mind. 

Think,  therefore,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  But  think 
with  all  the  strength  of  your  understanding,  and  all  the  ar- 
dour of  your  heart.  Think  with  that  strength  of  under- 
standing you  exerted,  when  you  schemed  for  the  profits, 
pleasures,  or  honours  of  Jthis  despicable  world.  Think  with 
that  ardour  of  heart  which  animated  your  pursuit  of  vanity 
and  vexation ;  and  God,  though  you  are  now  thinking  for 
him  and  heaven,  will  ask  no  more. 

He,  who  in  worldly  affairs  of  small  moment  generally 
acts  a  giddy  part,  is  called  a  thoughtless  man.  He,  who  in 
greater  matters  (worldly  matters  I  still  mean)  shews  neither 
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forecast  nor  care,  is  called  a  stupid  man,  or  a  fool.  But  by 
what  name  shall  we  call  him,  who,  knowing  his  temporal 
interests,  pleasures,  or  promotions,  to  be  less  than  nothing, 
in  comparison  of  his  spiritual,  gives  nevertheless  all  his 
thoughts  to  this  world,  and  thinks  almost  as  little  of  God 
and  heaven,  as  he  does,  who  believes  there  is  neither  ?  Yet  if 
this  man  shews  some  skill,  and  happens  to  succeed  in  the 
management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  he  is  pronounced  wise  by 
the  rest  of  mankind,  even  by  those  who  scruple  not  in  the 
least  to  call  him  a  mad  man,  whom  they  see  collecting  pins, 
and  scattering  guineas.  This  gross  abuse  of  words  does  in- 
conceivable mischief  in  the  world ;  for  by  this  means  it 
happens  that  one  man's  folly  is  countenanced  by  that  of 
another;  that  while  the  life  of  the  good  man  is  accounted 
madness,  only  because  it  is  singular,  the  stupidity  of  the 
worldling  and  the  wicked  is  complimented  with  the  title  of 
wisdom,  purely  because  it  hath  numbers  on  its  side ;  and 
that  every  trifle  is  thought  more  of  than  the  soul;  the 
smallest  degree  of  pleasure  than  heaven ;  a  moment  than 
eternity*  Could  the  most  unthinking  wretch  among  us  be 
once  brought  attentively  to  balance  the  infinite  veith  the 
finite,'  the  eternal  with  the  temporary,  and  God  with  this 
world ;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  afterward  to 
lose  sight  of  a  difference  so  greatly  striking,  or  to  give  up 
his  life  to  a  preference  so  inconceivably  absurd,  as  that  which 
bath  hitherto  governed  almost  all  his  actions. 

To  such  a  balance  I  call  every  soul  that  hears  me,  every 
soul,  in  which  the  power  of  thinking  is  yet  alive.  I  call  on 
the  rational  soul,  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  and  entitled 
to  endless  glory,  to  consider  with  due  contempt  the  vanity, 
and  with  a  just  aversion  the  vexation,  of  every  thing  that  is 
under  the  sun*  I  call  on  the  rational  and  thinking  soul,  to 
think  and  meditate  on  God,  on  his  works,  on  his  word,  and 
on  its  own  infinite  interest.  And  shall  I  call  in  vain  ?  Is  it 
possible  the  rational  soul  should  be  deaf  to  a  call,  made  as 
loud  as  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  by  the  force  of  infinite 
reasons,  and  as  sweet  as  the  music  of  heaven  by  the  pro- 
mises, by  the  invitations  of  God  himself,  and  by  the  sure  and 
certain  hopes  of  life,  immortality,  and  glory? 

And  now,  for  myself,  and  for  all  who  have  heard,  and 
Viriir  consider  what  I  have  said,  I  call  upon  God,  and  ^y. 
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'  let  the  woids  of  our  moutbs,  and  the  meditations  of  o«r 
hearts  be  incceptable  in  thy  sigl^t,  O  Lord>  omr  stvongth  and 
ottrB4edeeoier/ 
To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  ikm  Boijr 

QboBi;,  be  aU  migbl;,  loajesty,  dt^v^ity  and  dominioiii 

now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  LXIII. 

COD  WILL  MEASURE  TO  YOU  IN  YOUR  OWN  3USHEL 


Luke  vl  37. 

Forgwty  tmd  ye  shall  he  forgiven. 

Whktheb  it  is^  that  most  men  ace  ignoraot  oi  th^n^sfk^mt 
or  of  the  word  '  forgive/  in  this  plac^  I  know  not,  but  tber? 
is  Aothing  more  common  than  to  bear  them  sayingf  I  for* 
give  my  enemiea>  I  forgive  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  to  hear 
those  very  persons,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  speaking  iU 
of  their  neighbours,  and  even  to  see  them  doing  unfriendly 
offices  to  others,  some  of  whom  they  never  had  any  ri^^gn 
to  consider  as  their  enemies.  A  general  act  of  grace^  U}^^ 
this,  that  costs  a  man  nothiDg  but  words,,  and  k  contradicted 
in  particular  by  his  other  expressions,  and  by  m^y  of 
his  actions,  shew«  only,  that  he  either  knows  not  what  for- 
giveness is,  or  else  hath  learned  a  knack  of  equivocatiiig 
with  himself,  if  he  means  any  thing,  b^t  a  wilful  lie,  by  bis 
declaration. 

To  'forgive,' in  our  Saviour's  sense  of  the  original  wmd^ 
is  to  discharge  a  debt,  or  to  dismiss  at  full  liberty  a  debU>r, 
who  has  been  bound  or  anrested.  By  this  he  means,  that 
every  Christian  who  hath  been  injured,  should  think,  speak, 
and  act,  in  regard  to  the  offending  party,  as  affectiox^ately 
and  kindly  as  if  no  sort  of  injury  had  been  ifm/^  bw< 
Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  would  save  all  men ;  ami  ev#p.  as 
our  judge,  having  satisfied  divine  justice  for  our  siivs,  would 
justify  all  men ;  put  there  is  one  case  wherein  his  justice  a* 
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a  judge  may  gire  such  limits  to  his  gcodaefiB^and  Hiercy#  at 
tjiat  xxiercy  would  prevent.  The  ease  is  of  those  who  appeal 
to  his  tribunal  against  one  anodier.  If  such  ^peals  arc 
asadoy  justice  only  can  be  done^  and  mercy  must  be  ex*- 
cliided;  but  then  he  who  by  appealing  demands  justice, 
must  stand  to  justice  himself,  and  is  to  expect  no  mercy ; 
whereas  '  he  who  forgivea.  shall  be  forgiyen.'  N^  doubt, 
our  blessed  Saviour  had  nothing  more  in  view,  than  to  cul*- 
tivate  in  all  his  followers  that  kind  and  forgiving  disposi- 
tion, whereby  the  spirit  of  his  gospel  is  peculiarly  distitt'^ 
giushed,  Here^  nevertheless^  where  he  expresses  forgive^* 
ness  by  a  law-term,  and  consequently  turns  our  attention 
to  his  judicial  capacity,  a  full  liberty  in  his  exercise  of  that 
capacity,  in  order  to  give  mercy  scope,  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  design  of  bis  promising  mercy  to  the  merciful, 
and  of  his  elsewhere  threatening  the  unforgiving  witii  vca^ 

geaaee. 

Here  now  is  Ae  great  law  of  Christ  in  relation  to  offences 
and  iij^uries  of  all  aorts ;  a  law  infinitely  sweet  in  thia  ir^ 
speet  thati  if  *  we  forgive'  now,  ^  we  shall  be  forgiven'  here-^ 
after;  and  infinitely  dreadful  also  in  this,  that,  ^if  we  do 
»0t  foi^ve,  we  shall  not  be  forgiven/ 

Yf%Q  now  is  be  that  dare  say,  I  will  not  forgive  ?  Be 
only  is  in  bis  senses  who  is  widiout  sin*  But  as  ^all  Men 
hare  ainned>'  as  every  man  hath  sinned  in  an  infinitely  more 
piovoking  manner  against  God,  than  the  rest  of  mankind 
ean  posaihly  havte  sinned  against  him,  so  an  entire  and  uii* 
Hontted  f^^iveness  must  be,  not  only  i^e  generous  deter- 
■analion,  but  likewise  tiie  most  aelf-interested  act,  of  evefy 
M^nalmind. 

,  But  here  perhaps  you  wiH  say,  *  aU  this  I  knew  before, 
and  haye  long  wished  to  accommodate, my  stubborn  heart 
to  this  precept  of  my  Saviour.  lYii^,  however,  as  I  wiH, 
snd  ;de  what  I  can,  my  resentments  keep  their  ground,  inso- 
smch  that  I  cannot  speak  kindly  of  my  enemy^  nor  even 
keep  an  indifferent  silence  when  he  is  mentioned ;  much 
lets  can  I  withhold  my  heavt  from  pain,  when  he  prospers 
or  10  applauded:;  or  from  ple€Ui^re,  when  adversity  or  eon- 
^  tempt  ifi  throwai  upon  him/ 

W3cll,  but  atill  you  wish,  and  wouM  be  gkd  to  be  o<lier- 
veise.aflected.;  and  tkercrfore  though  sick  of  a  deadly  die- 
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order,  have  nevertheless  the  symptoms  (and  hopeful  ones 
they  are)  of  a  recovering  mind^  a  mind  ready  to  make  the 
most  of  such  helps  as  Providence  shall  afford  it,  whether 
from  the  pulpit,  or  elsewhere.  If  instructions  from  the 
pulpit  are  not  pleasing  to  you,  one  thing  at  least  we  hope, 
you  will  willingly  take  from  thence,  an  exhortation  to  con- 
sult with  the  pulpit  of  your  own  reason,  and  the  better  part 
of  yourself. 

Go  home  to  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  heart  these 
questions.  'Hast  thou,  my  heart,  no  other  passions  but 
pride  and  anger  ?  What  is  become  of  the  humanity  and 
benevolence,  whereof,  on  some  occasions,  thou  hast  given 
such  pleasing  proofs  ?  Wilt  thou  suffer  thy  pride  to 
tyrannise  over  thy  love  ?  What  an  heart  art  thou,  if  rage, 
revenge,  and  mischief,  can  afford  thee  more  pleasure,  than 
forgiveness  and  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  ?* 

If  an  enemy  is  thus  able  to  transform  and  degrade  a  man 
to  the  most  odious  class  of  beings,  that  man  not  only  is 
now,  but  was,  before  the  injury  done  him,  a  very  despicable 
being,  and  liable,  it  seems,  to  an  infinitely  worse  sort  of 
injury,  than  can  possibly  be  done  in  regard  to  fortune, 
liberty,  character,  or  even  life  itself;  an  injury,  I  mean,  in 
regard  to  virtue.  The  enemy  who  can  turn  a  good  man 
into  a  bad  one,  is  the  worst  of  all  enemies.  No  man,  how* 
ever,  can  do  this  to  us,  without  our  own  concurrence.  We 
are  all  of  us  able,  if  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  to  preserve 
an  even  temper  under  the  most  grievous  provocations  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  a  tender-hearted  remembrance  also,  that 
the  man  who  injures  us,  was  perhaps  once  our  friend,  at 
least  is  still  our  fellow-creature,  our  neighbour;  and  may 
hereafter,  if  retaliation  do  not  forbid  it,  nay,  in  case  forgive- 
ness should  encourage  it,  become  the  most  zealous  pro^ 
moter  of  our  interest  and  honour* 

But  if,  as  I  suspect,  it  is  your  pride  that  at  any  time 
makes  you  implacable,  for  ^  only  by  pride  cometh  conten*" 
tion,'  as  a  very  wise  man  hath  said,  pray  ask  yourself,  what 
that  pride  is,  whether  it  is  that  pasision,  which  makes  the 
man  who  is  enslaved  to  it,  not  less  intolerable  to  himself, 
than  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  or  whether  it  is  only  that 
laudable  regard  for  the  dignity  of  your  own  person  and  cha- 
racter, be  it  more  or  less,  which  no  man  is  required  to  de^ 
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scend  from.  If  it  is  the  former,  you  have  only  to  consider 
the  infinite  troubles  and  mischiefs  it  is  likely,  if  not  properly 
restrained  and  mortified,  to  involve  you  in,  and  the  cer- 
tainty there  is,  that  all  who  know  you,  will  join  to  pull  it 
down,  and  to  turn  it,  till  it  is  pulled  down,  into  an  engine 
of  torture  to  yourself.  But  in  case  it  is  no  more  than  a 
due  regard  to  your  honour,  and  you  can  justify  it  as  a  prin«- 
ciple,  yet  you  can  never  do  this,  till  you  can  shew  it  to  be 
a  principle  in  you  of  somewhat  more  noble  than  revenge^ 
Now,  a  revengeful  disposition  is  the  property  only  of  a 
little  and  effeminate  mind.  Nothing  is  great,  whose  con* 
trary  is  great.  But  a  forgiving,  which  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  a  revengeful  spirit,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  exalted  tunr 
of  mind,  is  an  imitation  of  God  himself,  in  thatyery  attribute 
from  whence  his  highest  glory  among  men  is  derived. 
This  way,  into  this  upward  path,  bend  your  pride,  and  it 
shall  one  day  raise  you  so  high  that  you  shall  see  the  starcr 
twinkling  under  your  feet,  as  far  as  they  do  now  above  your 
head*  If  you  would  build  high  and  firm,  dig  low  in  humi- 
lity»  in  meekness,  and  in  forgiveness,  for  a  foundation,  and 
your  roof  shall  reach  the  heavens. 

Howsoever  strongly  your  pride  may  dispose  you  to  re-' 
sentment  and  anger,  we  will  suppose  you  a  man  of  at  least 
common  sense  and  prudence,  and  as  such,  better  pleased 
to  have  a  friend  than  a  foe.  The  former  will  do  you  all  the 
good,  the  latter  all  the  mischief,  he  can.  Now,  to  make 
him  your  friend  who  is  at  present  your  enemy,  your  surest 
way  is  first  to  be  his  friend,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend  to 
bjpgin  vnih  sincerely  forgiving  him  all  his  offences  and  in^^ 
juries  ;  and  then  to  let  him  see  the  proofs  of  this  forgive- 
ness in  supch  affectionate  expressions  and  kind  offices,  as 
may  be  sufficient^  to  remove  from  his  mind  every  suspicion 
of  your  retailing  the  least  sense  of  his  ill-treatment.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say,  you  forgive,  if  you  <io  not,  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tui^y  is  afforded,  shew  the  fruits  of  that  forgiveness.  If 
your  know  it  not  already,  you  should  be  told,  that  the  chief 
dtfbeulty  in  doing  good  foi^  evil  is  found  in  the  first  instance ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  good  heart  is  not  moro 
powerfully  won  to  love  by  the  good  it  receives,  than  by  that 
which  it  does.  You  know  not  how  good  you  can  be  till 
y«o  try.     Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  find,  after 
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doing  one  act  of  kindness^  more  ease  and  pleasure  in  doing 
the  next ;  and  to  this  progress  of  a  hearty  melting  in  its 
own  warmth,  the  great  abatement  of  hatred  in  that  of  your 
enemy,  under  the  influence  of  so  much  undeserved  good- 
ness, together  with  more  or  less  of  amendment  in  his  beha- 
viour towards  you,  will  largely  contribute.  .  There  is  no 
resisting  Ihe  charms  of  a  conduct  so  great  and  so  divine 
as  this.  If  you  hold  on  in  it  but  a  little  (and  surely  you 
can  persevere  as  long  in  goodness,  as  the  worst  of  men  iq 
wickedness)  you  will  conquer,  and  bring  your  enemy  home 
in  the  fetters  of  gratitude  and  love,  so  captivated  to  your 
service  for  the  future,  as  to  make  no  great  difference  be^ 
tween  your  happiness  and  his  own. 

If  you  proceed  in  this  manner,  you  will  soon  heal  the 
rankling  wound  made  in  your  heart  by  the  injuries  of  others, 
and  poisoned  almost  to  a  gangrene  by  your  own  pride, 
which  for  the  present  fills  you  with  spleen,  wrath,  and  re- 
venge, at  once  the  ugliest  and  most  uneasy  sensations,  the 
heart  of  a  human  creature  can  possibly  feel.  There  is  no 
other  balm  but  that  of  forgiveness,  that  can  assuage  their 
anguish ;  no  opiate,  but  an  humble  and  meek  forgetfulness, 
that  ujider  the  circumstances  of  injury  and  provocation, 
can  give  rest  to  the  soul.  With  this  rest,  however,  and  the 
triumph  made  by  the  mind  over  itself,  and  over  the  indigni- 
ties offered  to  it  by  baseness  and  brutality,  a  kind  of  plea- 
sure is  enjoyed,  infinitely  exceeding  all  the  sweets  of  ven- 
geance, even  in  the  haughtiest  dispositions. 

Besides,  compute  what  it  will  cost  you  to  be  revenged, 
what  schemes,  what  cares,  what  watchings,  what  a  waste  of 
your  power  or  interest,  that  might  be  so  much  better  em- 
ployed in  advancing  your  family  and  fortune.  Then  consi'- 
der,  that  as,  not  only  your  adversary,  but  Providence,. is 
concerned  to  blast  your  cruel  intentions,  the  whole  may  end 
in  a  shameful  disappointment,  or  what  is  still  worse,  in  ruin, 
in  destruction,  perhaps  even  in  death,  to  yourself.  Consi- 
der beforehand,  how  this  will  mortify  your  pride,  how  it 
will  sting  and  gall  your  resentment;  and  how  much  better 
it  had  been  to  have  stifled  both  at  the  beginning,  and  nobly 
risen  above  yourself  and  your  enemy  by  a  wise  and  generous 
forgiveness  of  all  his  injuries.  What  a  difference  is  there 
between  him  who  tramples  under  his  feet  the  fiends,  of  his 
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own  pride  and  wrath,  and  thus  triumphs  over  the  insolence 
of  inferior 'minds  ;  and  him  'whose  feet  are  caught  in  the 
net  he  had  laid  for  others/ whose  soul  equally  indignant 
and  depressed/ is  forced  to  bite  the  ground  under  the  heel 
of  a  successful  and  insulting  enemy ! 

By  this  time  you  may  have  been  made  sensible,  without 
going  to  Christianity  for  reasons,  how  much  more  wise  and 
noble  it  is  to  forgive,  than  to  seek  for  revenge  ;  but  you  no 
sooner  look  into  the  Scriptures  for  directions  and  motives 
in  this  difficult  case,  than  you  find  the  first  delivered  in  a 
peremptory  command,  often  and  loudly  repeated ;  and  the 
last,  amounting  to  no  less  than  an  assurance  of  heaven,  if 
you  obey  ;  and  of  hell,  if  you  do  not. 

Hear  what  God  says  even  to  the  Jew.  \  Thou  shalt  not 
hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart.  Thou  shalt  not  revenge* 
nor -bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people; 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the 
Lord.'  And  hear  what  he  says  to  you  as  a  Christian.  '  For- 
give. Bless  them  that  curse  you.  Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  Pray  for  them  that  persecute  you.  Forgive, 
and  you  shall  be  forgiven.' 

Fir^t  then^  you  are  commanded  by  God  himself  to  for- 
give, not  this  trifling  affront,  or  that  inconsiderable  injury, 
but  all  affronts^  howsoever  provoking^  and  all  injuries,  how- 
soever grievous.  If  neither  your  natural  generosity  of 
tamper,  nor  your  unassisted  wisdom,  could  hitherto  prevail 
on  you  to  forgive,  yet  now  that  you  find  the  majesty  of  the 
Almighty  hath  interposed,  and  made  it  your  duty  by  an  ex- 
press command,  to  consult  with  your  pride  any  longer,  is  to 
rebel  as  the  devil  did,  and  on  the  very  same  principle  or 
passion.  The  wise  man  tells  you,  *  pride  was  not  made  for 
man,  nor  furious  anger  for  them  that  are  bom  of  a  woman.' 
A  wiser  still  hath  told  you,  'that  a  man's  pride  shall  bring 
him  low ;'  and  no  wonder,  since  this  passion,  in  its  first 
instance,  brought  some  of  the  heavenly  host,  down  from  the 
very  summit  of  created  glory,  into  the  sink  of  the  universe, 
into  a  pit  of  infamy  and  misery.  And  God  himself  tells 
you, '  that  vengeance  is  his,  and  that  he  will  repay.'  How 
dare  you  who  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  who  call '  the  worm 
your  sister,'  and  the  earth  your  mother,  presume  to  usurp 
the  peculiar  prerogative  of  your  judge?  to  thrust  yourself 
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into  the  place  of  the  Almighty  ?  and  to  wrest  the  thunder 
from  the  hand  of  God  ?     Remember,  remember^  *  that  pride 
goelh  before  destruction,  and  so  closely,  that  nothing  comes 
between  but  anger  and  revenge.     Remember  the  words  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  humiliation,  '  those  who  walk  iu 
pride  God  is  able  to  abase ;'  and  that  you  may  know,  lie  is 
to  the  full  as  willing,  remember  the  words  of  Isaiah^ '  The 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory^^' 
and  yours  more  especially,  because  otherwise  he  must  give 
up  to  contempt  the  honour  and  authority  of  his  own  comr 
lapiand.    Remember  likewise,  that  though  the  injury  should 
affect  you,  not  so  much  in  your  pride,  as  in  some  other  re- 
spect, for  instance,  *  if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man  take  of 
you,  if  a  man  smite  or  wound  you,'  the  forgiveness  of  it  is 
equally  required  by  the  command  of  God.     Consider,  too^ 
how  much  the  case  is  now  altered^  so  altered  indeed,  thaU 
you  have  no  longer  an  offending  fellow-creature  only  to  deat 
with,  but  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Almighty,  if  you^ 
go  on  to  seek  for  revenge.     It  is  true,  God  may  punish  yqui^ 
enemy  for  the  injury  he  hath  done  you ;  but  what  consda;^^ 
tion  will  this  be  to  you,  when  you  feel  in  yourself  the  vin — 
dictive  effects  of  God's  displeasure  at  your  more  heinous- 
offence,  who  have  shewn  that  you  hate  your  brother  mores^ 
than  you  fear  your  God?     If  you  lay  these  c^nsiderationa^ 
duly  to  heart,  you  will  infallibly  forgive ;  or  if  you  do  not^^ 
you  will  have  the  mortification  to  remember,  that  your  pooir 
soul  is  reduced  to  a  most  desperate  state,  as  having  tram- 
pled on  the  command,  and  flown  in  the  face  of  Almightjr. 
majesty. 

As  however,  your  low-pitched  mind  is  more  apt  to  be 
moved  by  a  tender  regard  to  yourself,  than  to  the  commands 
even  of  him  whom  the  highest  angel  in  heaven  dare  not 
disobey,  there  is  still  an  argument  for  forgiveness  in  reserve, 
which  may  touch  your  soul  to  the  quick  in  that  part  of  it, 
where,  if  at  all,  there  is  any  feeling  left.  The  argument  is 
couched  in  these  words  of  my  text,  taken  together,  '  forgive, 
and  you  shall  be  forgiven,'  and  in  these,  *  if  you  forgive  npt, 
neither  shall  you  be  forgiven.' 

Here  your  sins,  by  a  mystery  of  divine  wisdom  infinitely 
transcending,  and  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  over-reaching,  all 
the  arts  of  the  great  deceiver,  are  turned  into  so  many 
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engines^  whereby  your  80ul  may  be  forced  Up,  against  its 
very  nature  to  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue.  A  right  sense  of 
your  sins  will  take  down  yoor  pride^  and  fill  you  with  hu- 
mility and  fear.  Your  humility  and  fear  will  teach  you  to 
forgive,  and  to  reward  evil  with  good ;  will  teach  you  to 
act  by  other  men,  as  you  wish  and  pray,  that  God  may  act 
by  you,  that  is,  will  dispose  you  to  act  like  God,  when  he 
displays  his  goodness  in  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  of 
al]  his  attributes.  Behold  how,  by  the  wi$dom  of  the  gos*- 
pel,  your  virtue  is  promoted  by  your  very  vices!  Examine, 
therefore,  your  conscience  with  the  utmost  care  and  severity; 
shake  out  all  your  offences  against  Qod,  against  man,  and 
against  your  own  nature ;  throw  all  your  sins  of  thought,  of 
word,  of  deed,  upon  the  heap ;  and  to  raise  it  to  its  utmost 
height,  lay  your  wilful  and  presumptuous  crimes,  where  they 
ought  to  lie,  that  is,  uppermost,  next  the  eye  of  heaven. 
View  with  amazement  this  enormous,  this  frightful  funeral 
pile,  whereon  your  body,  nay  your  very  soul  is  to  be  con- 
sumed, if  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  <io  not  forgive  you  ;  and 
then  ask  yourself,  whether,  in  order  to  be  forgiven,  in  order 
to  have  the  whole  mass  of  your  sins,  both  secret  and  open, 
reduced  to  nothing,  you  will  agree  to  forgive  your  brother, 
your  poor  transgressing  brother,  who  was  drawn  in  to  of- 
fend you  by  infirmities  and  temptations  too  like  your  own. 
Let  your  vileness  you:  let  your  wickedness  terrify  you. 
Thus  humbled,  thus  terrified,  you  will  find  it  difficult  not  to 
forgive. 

Look  back  at  your  baptism,  wherein  your  original  sin 
was  done  away,  and  the  pardon  of  all  your  actual  sins,  if 
duly  repented  of,  ensured ;  and  ask  yourself  with  what  face, 
after  being  in  mercy  thus  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
you  can  even  there,  in  the  very  eye  of  God,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  become  an  exactor  of  justice,  and  a  claimer 
of  vengeance  against  one  for  whom  Christ  hath  died,  as  well 
as  for  you ;  ask  yourself,  how  so  soon  after  being  discharged 
of  so  great  a  debt  by  the  common  master  of  you  both,  you 
can  'seize  your  fellow-servant  by  the  throat,  and  drag  him 
to  prison,'  because  he  cannot  pay  a  much  smaller  sum. 

Then  turn  your  eyes  forward  on  the  great  day  of  accounts, 
and  before  you  resolve  to  hold  your  insolvent  brother  to  a 
settlement  of  the  last  farthing,  consider,  how  you  can  ba- 
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lance  with  Almighty  God.  On  him  there  is  no  imposing. 
His  books  are  kept  with  infinite  exactness.  He  is  the  only 
unerring  accountant.  Besides,  with  him  there  is  no  pity 
nor  forbearance  for  th9.t  unhappy  man,  who  hath  shewn  none 
to  his  fellow-creature.  'He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  shewed  no  mercy.' 

When  you  have  once  struck  a  deep  impression  of  this 
alarming  prospect  on  your  heart,  let  it  be  your  next  care 
fairly  to  weigh  your  sins  against  God  with  those  vdiich 
others  may  have  committed  against  you.  If  you  do  this  with 
any  degree  of  impartiality,  you  will  find,  though  you  should 
be  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most  cruelly  used  by  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  their  ill  treatment  of  you  bears  no  proportion 
to  your  offences  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  will  plainly  per- 
ceive the  former  sinking  into  nothing  on  comparison  with 
the  latter.  ^ 

The  natural  effect  of  this  comparison,  taken  together 
with  the  proposal,  in  my  textj^  will  be,  a  firm  resolution  to 
close  with  that  proposal,  and  to  adore,  in  a  transport  of  gra- 
titude, the  goodness  of  God  for  an  indulgence,  so  infinitely 
tender;  an  indulgence,  which  puts  your  soul  into  your  own 
hands,  and  gives  you  the  happy  power  of  wiping  out  the 
long  and  black  account  in  God's  book  against  you,  by  set- 
ting a  full  discharge  at  the  foot  of  that  in  yours  against  your 
neighbour.  You  have  the  divine  promise,  that  as  fast  as 
pity  and  forgiveness  shall  lengthen  out  the  blank  in  yours, 
so  fast  shall  the  sponge  of  infinite  mercy  blot  out  your  trans- 
gressions in  his. 

Thus,  whether  you  look  backward  or  forward,  you  see 
nothing  but  mercy,  mercy  to  you  and  all  men,  on  the  part 
of  God.  And  are  you  to  shew  no  mercy  ?  Are  you  to  stop 
the  current  of  God's  compassion  towards  other  men  by  hold- 
ing them  severely  to  account?  You,  who  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  yourself,  but  such  as  must  inevitably  throw  you 
into  outer  darkness  ?  To  what  madness  hath  your  pride  trans- 
ported you,  that  you  should  either  think  yourself  without 
sin  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  resolve  at  once  to  exact 
vengeance,  and  implore  forgiveness !  O  the  provoking  in- 
consistence! How  you  assume,  and  tremble,  at  the  same 
instant !  assume,  as  if  you  only  were  righteous !  and  trem- 
)>le,  as  if  conscious  of  approaching  damnation!     Whither 
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shall  you  fly  for  shelter!  In  your  own  unforgiving  heart 
there  is  no  refuge ;  in  the  mercy  of  God,  though  infinite^  no 
relief;  even  mercy  which  you  refuse,  pleads  against  you; 
nor  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  though  infinite  also,  is  there  any 
sanctuary  for  a  soul  so  opposite  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
so  intent  on  mischief  to  the  members  of  his  mystical  body. 

But,  methinks,  I  see  you  relent,  and  hear  you  say,  you 
can,  you  will  forgive.  Happy  change !  wherein  there  is  sal- 
vation both  for  you  and  your  transgressing  brother.  But 
whereas  your  resentments  have  perhaps  been  wrested  from 
you,  rather  by  the*  fear  of  God's  judgments,  and  a  too  selfish 
tenderness  for  your  own  safety,  than  by  the  commands  of 
God,  or  the  charitable  disposition  of  your  own  heart ;  you 
ought  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  your  forgiveness,  and  labour 
by  your  meditations  and  prayers  still  more  and  more  to  rein- 
force the  spirit  it  proceeds  from,  till  you  have  made  it  evi- 
dent to  yourself,  not  only  that  the  prosperity  and  honour  of, 
your  enemy  gives  you  real  pleasure,  and  the  contrary,  con- 
cern ;  but  that  you  can  also  place  some  share  of  your  satis- 
faction in  promoting  the  former,  and  lessening  the  latter. 
You  oughtby  no  means  to  rest  contented  with  your  progress, 
before  it  hath  arrived  at  this  stage  of  improvement,  because 
it  may  require  all  this  at  least  to  produce  in  you,  what  our 
blessed  master  insists  on,  '  forgiveness  until  seventy  times 
seven,  in  case  your  enemy  shall  proceed  with  his  proyoca- 
tionis,  and  injurious  treatment  of  you,  as  you  have  done  with 
your  offences  against  God. 

Here  now  you  will  be  apt  to  ask,  *  whether  all  this  is 
expected  from  you,  before  your  eneniy  hath  come  to  himself, 
ceased  to  persecute  you,  and  made  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  bad  behaviour  ?'  And  I  answer  by  asking  two 
other  questions  of  you ;  whether  you  find  any  exception  for 
this  case  either  in  our  Saviour's  precept,  or  his  example; 
and  whether  you  were  to  choose,  you  would  have  the  for- 
giveness of  your  sins,  and  acceptance  with  God,  to  depend 
on  the  repentance  of  an  enemy  so  perverse,  rather  than  on  a 
charitable  turn  of  mind  in  yourself,  where  the  work  of  your 
salvation  may  be  carried  on  in  your  own  heart,  and  is  wholly  at 
your  own  discretion  ?  Consider  if  your  enemy  never  repents^ 
on  your  rule,  you  can  never  forgive  ?  and  on  God's  rule,  you 
can  never  be  forgiven.    Your  making  no  other  returns,  but 
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of  friendship^  to  repeated  acts  of  enmity,  will  probably  at 
length  soften  his  heart,  and  sooth  him  to  a  better  behaviour; 
but  if  it  does  not,  your  work  of  charity  must  go  on  to  its 
own  accomplishment,  and  be  regulated  by  its  own  proper 
rules,,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  conduct  of  any 
man,  least  of  all,  from  that  of  a  bad  man,  but  from  the  com- 
piandment  of  Christ,  and  from  his  conduct  in  the'  like  case. 
It  will  be  no  excuse  to  say,  Christ,  being  infinitely  perfect, 
could  easily  ex^emplify  a  thousand  virtues,  which  one  so  frail 
as  you  are,  cannot  possibly  imitate  him  in ;  for  I  say,  on  the 
other  side,  that  Christ  had  no  sins  to  be  forgiven;  as  you 
have,  and  therefore  forgiveness  in  you.  is  prompted  by  a  mo- 
tive, humanly  speaking,  much  stronger  than  any  our  blessed 
Saviour  could  have  felt  the  force  of,  the  very  motive,  of  all 
others,  which  carries  with  it  the  greatest  weighty  your  own 
eternal  salvation. 

You  will  say  too,  though  you  are  angry,  and  wish  for  revenge, 
you  do  not  appeal  to  the  final  audit,  you  do  not  wish  for  eter- 
nal vengeance.    No,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  your  enemy 
sufficiently  humbled,  mortified^  despised,  in  this  world;  but 
you  would  allow  him  to  be  saved  in  the  life  to  come.   Indeed 
you  do  not  know,  what  you  yourself  mean  by  sufficiently. 
Pride  and  anger  know  no  bounds.    'He  that  hateth  his  bro- 
ther, is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darknes,  and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness  hath  blinded  his 
eyes ;'  knows,  by  no  means,  to  what  length  his  spirit  of  re- 
venge would  carry  him ;  whether  to  murder,  or  even  damna- 
tion, in  case  a  more  limited  misery  is  not  to  be  enjoyed,  he 
cannot  tell.     Give  not  a  loose  therefore  to  the  thunder  of 
revenge,  which  if  once  let  go,  is  not  to  be  recalled  or  mode- 
rated.    Christ  bids  you  forgive,  and  certainly  means,  that 
you  should  neither  wish  for  temporal,  nor  appeal  for  eternal 
vengeance.     He  means,  that '  you  should  do  good  for  evil ;' 
and  till  you  mean  the  same  thing,  you  are  neither  like  him, 
nor  can  possibly  belong  to  him.     He  who  commands  you  to 
love  your  enemy,  could  not  surely  mean,  that  you  might 
hate  him,  and  wish  to  be  revenged  of  him,  though  but  in  the 
smallest  degree.     You  pray,  that  God  may  not  take  ven- 
geance of  you,  either  here,  or  hereafter,  for  your  sins.     Do 
by  your  enemy,  as  you  would  have  God  to  do  by  you.     Be 
assured  God  will  deal  by  you,  as  you  deal  by  him. 
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But  yoti  farther  complain^  that^  in  case  you  should  for* 
give,  i^irhich  you  are  willing  to  do,  your  enemy  will  be  thereby 
only  encouraged  to  greater  insolence ;  and  others,  no  better 
disposed  than  he,  ascribing  your  carriage,  neither  to  lenity 
nor  principle,  but  to  cowardice,  or  a  passive  stupidity,  will 
be  tempted  to  signalize  themselves  on  one  so  lost  to  the 
common  notions  of  honour,  so  that  your  reputation,  your 
fortune,  your  person,  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  baseness  and  bru- 
tality on  all  occasions.  Were  you  not  a  Christian,  it  would,  I 
confess,  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  answer  this  complaint. 
It  woxdd  but  half  satisfy  you  to  say,  that  forgiveness  is  more 
likely,  than  revenge,  to  blunt  the  point  of  your  enemies  ma- 
lice, and  to  conciliate  to  you  the  hearts  of  him  and  all  other 
men.  You  readily  allow,  that,  in  good  minds,  forgiveness 
may,  and  doing  good  for  evil,  must,  have  that  effect.  But, 
with  the  far  greater  number,  who  are  not  so  minded,  you 
say,  it  will  be  attended  with  the  untoward  consequences  ob* 
jected.  If  you  do  not  wrong  the  majority  of  mankind  by 
this  apprehension,  you  at  least  overlook  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  all  good  men,  who  will  interpose  in  your  de- 
fence against  a  persecution,  unprovoked,  but  by  the  highest 
generosity.  And  what  is  worse  still,  you  overlook  the  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  stand 
neuter  in  a  contest  between  lueeku'ess  and  cruelty,  both  in 
perfection.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  shocking,  you  overlook 
your  own  sins  against  God,  you  overlook  the  command  and 
example  of  your  blessed  Saviour,  who  could  never  have 
wrought  your  salvation  for  you,  had  he  not  followed  that 
Very  conduct  he  requires  of  you,  under  circumstances  infi- 
nitely more  provoking  and  cruel,  than  your  patience  can 
ever  possibly  be  tried  with.  Do  you  hope  for  the  pardon  of 
all  your  ^ins,  for  deliverance  from  eternal  torments,  for  all 
the  glories  of  heaven,  without  a  battle,  ^j^ithout  a  struggle? 
What  valuable  purpose,  even  of  this  worthless  life,  did  you 
ever  accomplish,  with  less  labour,  pain,  or  self-denial,  than 
is  here  made  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  heaven  ? 

Beware  of  a  relapse  here,  consider  you  are  a  Christian. 
Recollect  your  sins  again.  Fix  your  eyes  on  heaven  and 
hell;  and  remember,  that  you  cannot  be  forgiven,  unless 
you  forgive.  Take  therefore  the  measure  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  your  forgiveness,  from  the  degree  of  your  own 
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guilty  which  you  hope  to  remove  by  that  forgiveness ;  and 
then  no  degree  of  provocation  will  be  too  great  for  your 
diiarity  to  surmount.  - 

If  your  judgment  and  heart  have  given  themselves  wholly 
up  to  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  you  are 
now  in  a  right  disposition,  firsts  to  abstain  from  ei^ery  act 
of  revenge;  secondly,  to  repay,  the  injuries  of  your  enemy 
with  benefits;  thirdly,  to  offer  up  your  prayers  acceptably 
to  God;  and  lastly,  even  to  entertain  some  degree  of  love 
for  those  who  hate  you ;  that  is  (for  so  much  of  your  duty 
as  regards  the  rest  of  mankind)  you  are  in  the  true  Spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  not  far  from  Christian  perfection. 

In  the  first  place,  an  abstinence  from  all  acts  of  revenge 
is  the  lowest  proof  of  the  gospel  spirit,  and  so  necessary  an 
effect  of  it,  that  the  profession  of  Christianity,  without*  it^  is 
but  an  hypocritical  pretence.  Wherefore,  if  at  any  time 
you  are  tempted  to  revenge,  remember  the  example,  of 
David,  when  he  had  Saul  in  his  power,  and  pray  eatnestly 
to  God,  as  he  did,  '  to  forbid  or  prevent,  not  !oniy  the  act  of 
vengeance  in  your  hand,  but  the  very  will  to  do  it  in  ybur 
heart.'  Be  assured,  this  prayer  is  a  prayer  for  yourself; 
and  if  heartily  put  up,  will  return  with  a  sevenfold  blessing 
*  into  your  own  bosom.' 

In  the  second  place,  to  repay  benefits  for  injuries,  though 
it  is  going  a  step  farther,  is  as  necessary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  therein  as  expressly  reqtiired,  as  an  abstinence 
from  revenge.  You  pray  to  God  (do  you  not)  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  deliverance  from  the  vengeance  due  to  your- 
sins ;  you  pray  to  him  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  that  is,  for  an 
infinite  good,  in  the  place  of  the  infinite  evil  you  have  de- 
served at  his  hands.  And  how  can  you  make  this  prayer 
to  tlie  all-knowing  being,  while  you  content  yourself  with 
the  mere  negative  virtue  of  doing  no  harm  to  your  enemies  ? 

In  the  third  place,  take  care  how  you  forget  that  you 
can  by  no  means  pray  acceptably  to  God,  nor  in  the  spirit 
of  his  gospel,  not  to  say  for  pardon  of  your  sins,  or  for  hea- 
ven, but  for  any  thing  else  you  want,  till  you  can  pray  as 
sincerely  (I  was  going  to  say  as  fervently)  for  your  enemies. 
The  form  of  prayer  he  gave  you,  and  his  command,  *when 
you  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  you  have  ought  against  any 
man^  that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive/ 
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you  your  trespasses/  are  sufficient  to  teach  you^  that  you 
are  in  no  condition  to  pray  for  yourself,  till  you  can  pray: 
with  a  hearty  good-will  for  your  enemies.. 

But,  in  the  last  place,  that  you  may  forgive,  do  good  to, 
and  pray  for  your  enemies,  as  well  as  for  yourself,  and  all  in 
the  sincereand  lovely  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  you 
may  be  assured,  this  comes  from  ypur  very  heart,  you  must 
obey  the  comniand  of  Christ, '  and  love  your  enemies.'  Hear 
the  comment  of  St.  Paul  on  this  great  law  of  his  master. 
'  Bless  them  that  persecute  you;  bless  and  cuiise  not.  Re- 
compense to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  Revenge  not 
yourself,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath.  If  your  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him.  If  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.  Be  ye  ten- 
der hearted  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Walk  worthy  of  the  vocation, 
wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  (no  doubt  he 
means  when  injuries  arise)  in  love;  and  let  your  love  be 
without  dissimulation/ 

*  Ood  is  love/  and  his  religion,  flowing  from  him  as.light: 
from  aluminous  body,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  him,  is 
love  also.  'On  the  love  God  and  our  neighbour  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets/  so  that  'love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.'  Accordingly  humility,  meekness,  forgiveness, 
love,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour  here 
on  earth,  exhaust  his  whole  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religion,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of 
the  devil,  is  of  a  piece  with  himself,  and  consists  of  pride, 
malice,  revenge,  persecution.  There  are  other  differences, 
between  the  fruits  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit ;  but  herein 
is  found  that  peculiar  distinction,  which  Christ  himself  hath 
pointed  out,  and  whereby  he  would  have  his  disciples  known 
from  those  of  the  evil  being.  The  followers  of  Christ  are 
marked  in  every  feature,  in  their  tougues,and  in  their  hands, 
with  love.  The.foUowers  of  Satan  are  marked  in  the  same 
places  with  hatred.  You  see,  you  hear,  you  feel,  the  dis- 
tinction, as  soon  as  you  come  near  enough  to  either. 

Now,  let  a  man  profess  as  vehemently,  and  talk  as  elo- 
quently as  he  will  about  religion,  if  he  carries  not  th^  mark. 
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of  Christy  he  is  to  be  regarded  but  '  as  sounding  brass/  a 
mixture  of  impudence  and  noise ;  and  should  be  heard  only 
'as  a  loud  cymbal/  proclaiming  the  triumphs  of  vanity. 

If  you,  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  are  one  of  that  numerous 
class,  who  never  err,  who  are  perfect  and  faultless^  Christ 
came  not  to  call  you,  either  to  repentance  or  forgiveness. 
You  sit  too  high  on  your  infallibility  to  be  touched  by  the 
text  or  discourse  of  this  day.  Look  down,  however,  vrith 
pity  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  move  in  a  sphere  so  far 
4)eneath  you ;  and  as  you  cannot  be  affected  with  the  worst 
they  are  able  to  do  to  you,  to  pass  it  over  with  the  tserenity 
and  sublimity,  natural  to  a  soul  so  elevated  as  yours  is,  will 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  you^  '  who  suffer  fools 
gladly  because  you  yourself  are  wise/ 

But  in  case  you  are  one  of  those  poor  weak  mortals  who 
often  stray  from  the  path  of  true  wisdom  and  holiness,  you 
ought  to  know,  that  nothing  can  be  so  wildly  absurd  in  you, 
as  disobedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  in  my  text,  not 
only  as  a  command  (for  who  with  impunity  shall  disobey 
the  Lord  of  all?)  but  as  a  proposal  infinitely  advantageous 
to  you.  Lest  passion  and  prejudice  should  blind  you  in  an 
affair,  which  hath  already  raised  you  to  too  great  a  degree 
of  warmth,  try  the  merits  of  this  proposal  in  lower  matters, 
and  in  other  persons.  Forgive,  saith  a  master  to  one  of  his 
servants,  in  your  hearing,  forgive  your  fellow-servant  the 
guinea  he  owes  you,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  the  hundred 
you  owe  me.  Forgive  that  other  fellow-servant  the  re- 
proaches he  hath  flung  at  you,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven 
the  theft  you  lately  committed,  when  you  was  discovered 
stealing  my  goods.  Forgive  that  third  fellow-servant  the 
blow  you  just  now  received  from  him,  and  you  shall  be  for- 
given the  assault  you  committed  on  me,  your  master,  for 
which  you  are  now  under  prosecution.  If  you  do  not  com- 
ply with  me  in  this,  you  shall  be  paid  your  guinea ;  but  then 
I  will  exact  my  hundred  guineas  of  you  to  the  very  last  far- 
thing. You  shall  have  satisfaction  too  for  the  affront  of- 
fered you;  but  shall  be  publicly  exposed  to  the  infamy 
your  theft  hath  deserved.  I  will  punish  the  man  who  struck 
you,  as  justice  requires,  but  will  execute  on  you  the  rigour 
of  that  justice  for  your  act  of  rebellion  and  violence  against 
myself.     As  you  measure  from  you,  I  will  measure  to  you. 
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mercy  for  mercy,  justice  for  justice,  vengeance  for  vengeance. 
You  demand  an  exact  account,  and  shall  have  it ;  but  you 
shall  also  give  it. 

You  think  this  servant  a  perfect  madman,  when  you 
hear  him  crying  out,  I  insist  on  an  account,  I  will  be  paid, 
I  will  have  satisfaction.  Do  you  indeed  ?  Well  then,  Christ 
is  the  master,  and  thou  art  the  man.  What !  will  you  not 
forgive  a  trifle,  to  be  forgiven  that  which  is  infinite  ?  will 
you  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  enemy  swim  on  the  surface  ?  How  is  it,  that 
you  judge  so  clearly  in  things  of  little  moment,  which  relate 
to  others,  while  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  the  last 
consequence  to  yourself,  you  are  wholly  stupid  ?  Is  it  self 
that  shuts  your  eyes?  self!  which  of  all  things  ought  to 
open  them,  when  your  salvation  is  brought^ in  question? 
Amazing!  whom  will  you  see  for,  if  you  cannot  see  foF 
yourself?  '  Whom  will  you  be  wise  for,'  if  you  will  not  be 
advised  by  Solomon  '  to  be  wise  for  yourself?* 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  than  only,  in  the  moat 
earnest  manner  to  beg  you  would  behold  upon  the  whole  of 
what  hiath  been  o£fered,  the  infinite  excellence  of  the  gospet 
scheme  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  urged  in  this  discourse, 
and.  to  embrace  it,  with  your  whole  understanding  and  heart, 
as  .divinely  just  and  merciful  throughout;  just,  inasmuch  aer 
it  turnft you  over  to  your  own  law  to  be  judged,  for  'with 
what-judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what 
measure  ye,  vtkeet,  it  shalL  be  measured  to  you  again ;'  and 
merciful,  inasmuch  as  you  are  graciously  offered  forgiveness 
of  all  your  great,  crying,  and  provoking  sins  against  God, 
bhthe  easy  terms  of  forgiving  the  much  smaller  offences  of 
men  against  you.  Reject  this  proposal,  and  you  are  lo8t 
for  ever.  Receive  iU  and  you  do  the  utmost  that  man  can 
do,  to  ensure  your  own  salvation. 

Qod  give  you  understanding  in  all  things,  more  particu- 
larly in  this,  to  make  a  wise  choice,  and  thereby  '  to  make 
aure  your  election  and  adoption,'  as  the  child  of  the  merciful 
and.  forgiving  God,  througk  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  to 
whoiaoL,  with  the  Father;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might, 
maj^^y,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen.. 
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DISCOURSE  LXIV. 

THE  PINNACLE  OF   CHMSTS   CHURCH. 


Matt.  v.  43,  44. 

Ye  htm  heard  that  U  hath  been  eaid,  thou  shah  lave  thy  neighbour,  and 

•  hate  thine  enemy. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemie$;  bless  them  thai  eurse  you;  do 

good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  ^rayfor  them  which  despitefuUy  use 

you  and  persecute  you. 

The  law  of  God,  more  perfect  than  those  of  men,  having 
required  it  of  his  people  *  to  love  one  another  as  neigh- 
bours,' which  no  human  law  ever  did ;  the  false  interpreters 
of  this  divine  law,  as  if  a  rule  of  contraries  might  here  have 
place,  did,  in  obedience  to  an  untoward  nature,  and  to  un- 
assisted reason,  give  it  as  a  law  too,  that  an  Israelite 
'  should  hate  his  enemy/  Barbarous  conclusion !  But  so 
agreeable  was  it  to  the  natural  pride  and  resentments  of 
mankind,  that  no  ordinance  of  God  was  ever  kept  with 
equal  strictness,  as  Christ  and  his  disciples,  though  far 
from  enemies  to  any  one,  did  but  too  fully  experience. 

But  our  blessed  instructor,  having  in  my  text  repeated, 
and  on  other  occasions  confirmed,  the  law,  not  only  con- 
demns the  foul  conclusion  of  its  interpreters,  but,  to  the 
infinite  surprise  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  directly  against 
the  grain  of  a  corrupt  nature  in  all  men,  commands  all 
Christians  '  to  love  their  enemies.' 

Here  the  law,  as  enjoining  somewhat  of  but  little  virtue, 
namely,  the  love  of  those  who  love  us,  the  virtue  of  a  mere 
beast,  is  left  far  behind,  and  a  precept  advanced,  which  sets 
its  foot  on  all  the  pride,  passion,  cruelty,  and,  I  may  adcf, 
on  great  part  of  the  wrong  reasonings  and  false  politics  of 
the  .world  ;  while  it  raises  its  beautiful  head  to  heaven,  and 
inspires  us  with  the  glorious  ambition  of  imitating  infinite 
perfection,  and  becoming  '  the  children  of  him  who  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 
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iHaving  heard  the  command  of  Christ,  not  to  those  alone, 
who  through  a  superior  understanding,  and  a  higher  pitch 
of  spirit,  seem  destined  to  uncommon  victories,  or  a  crown 
of  martyrdom,  but  to  every  Christian ;  let  no  one  of  us, 
prompted  by  his  own  baseness  of  mind>  or  by  that  inbred 
humbler  his  pride,  presume  to  excuse  himself  on  the  footing 
of  an  affected  humility,  and  say  4  let  those  who  set  up  for 
heroism,  try  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to  a  love  of  their 
enemies.  I  must  build  my  hopes  on  much  lower  founda- 
tions, or  not  hope  at  all.  I  may  perhaps  find  in  my  heart 
to  forgive  ;  but  that  heart  forbids  me  to  love,  and  yet  I  hope 
to  be  saved,  as  well  as  others. 

Do  you  in  good  earnest?  Saved  by  Christ,  while  you 
proudly  kick  against  his  precepts?  You  talk  of  low  foun- 
dations ;  but  had  you  true  humility,  you  would  want  little 
more  to  prepare  you  for  the  love  of  your  enemies.  Your 
resentments  are  the  natural  children  of  your  pride.  Some 
other  Saviour  must  be  found  for  you,  if  you  will  neither 
obey  nor  imitate,  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power,  that  only 
Saviour,  who  prayed  for  his  enemies,  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  enemies,  which  he  had  never  done,  had  he  not  loved 
them  more  than  his  life.  You  must  bend  your  mind,  though 
ever  so  much  stiffened  by  ap  untoward  nature,  to  this  com- 
mand of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  rest,  or  you  can  have  no 
part  in. him.  None  can  be  saved,  nor  admitted  into  that 
society  whereof .  love  is  the  soul,  but  the  children  of  Ood. 
DTow  God  will  own  none  for  his  children,  but  such  as  are 
like  himy  like  him  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  other  features, 
kindness  to  the  unthankful,  and  beneficence  towards  the 
injurious,  on  the  only  sincere  and  lasting  principle^  the  real 
love  of  their  enemies. 

Christ,  you  see,  begins  with  the  principle,  'love  your 
enemies,^  as  with  the  root,  and  afterward  proceeds  to  the 
fruit,  ^  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,'  &c.  He  then  gives  ypu  the  reason,  *  that  you  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven;  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  6vil  and  on  the  good,'  as  well 
on  those  who  rebel  as  on  those  who  obey.  And,  to  let  you 
see,  that,  if  you  mean  to  be  the  disciple  of  Christ,  more  will 
be  expected,  of  you,  than  of  others  who  are  not,  more  than 
mere  natural  morality  can  teach ;  he  goes  on  to  expostulate 
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with  all,  and  even  to  upbraid  you,  \?ho  are  for  obeying  him 
Only  so  far  as  ease  and  pleasure  go  hand  in  hand  with  duty^ 
saying,  '  for,  if  you  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  you  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  and  sinners^'  thQ 
worst  sort  of  men,  '  the  same  ?  And  if  you  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  Do  not  even 
the  publicans  so  V 

Having  thus  shewn  you  what,  in  this  instance,  he  ex- 
pects you  should  be ;  not  grateful  only,  but  generous  ;  not 
just  only,  but  merciful ;  not  a  man  of  ordinary  or  moral 
goodness  only,  but  a  Godlike  man ;  he  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  most  exalted  virtue,  '  be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' , 
As  he  is  *  perfect  God,*  so  be  ye,  as  far  as  human  nature 
can  admit  improvement,  *  perfect  men.' 

You  may  sometimes  forgive  your  enemies,  nay,  and  re^* 
pay  their  injuries  with  good  offices,  because  you  are  well 
assured,  that  '  if  you  do  not  forgive,  you  shall  not  be  for-? 
given;'  if  you  do  not  good  for  evil  to  others,  God  .will  not 
do  it  to  you.  But  Christ  requires  you  should  do  it  on  a 
principle  of  love,  on  that  principle  which  God  acts  by 
towards  you,  on  that  great,  if  not  only,  principle  of  eternal 
enjoyment,  which,  like  a  golden  chain,  binds  all  that  are 
good  together,  and  to  God,  their  head.  If  this  is  not  your 
motive,  but  self  only,  as  of  one  who  expects  to  be  dealt 
with,  just  as  he  deals,  your  grounds  for  hoping  acceptance 
in  the  sight  of  God  may  fail  you.  Self  alone  will  never 
carry  you  above  yourself;  whereas  it  is  not  the  gratification 
of  so  narrow  a  passion,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  so  poor  a 
being,  that  you  are  to  aim  at,  but  the  gratification  of  a  love: 
as  boundless  as  that  God,  and  those  heavenly  hosts  which 
are  its  proper  objects. 

But  to  come  down  again  to  our  immediate  subject,  ua-* 
less  your  heart  is  really  warmed  with  love  towards  your 
enemies,  it  cannot  hope  to  be  proof  against  new  and  re^ 
peated  provocations ;  you  cannot  be  long  indifferent.  I£ 
you-  do  not  love,  you  will  hate  ;  and '  he  that  hateth,'  as  the 
Spirit  tells  us  by  St.  John,  '  is  a  murderer.'  Ther^  is  no: 
expecting  forgiveness  and  good  offices,  that  fruit  so  infi- 
nitely wholesome  to  the  peace  of  Christ's  church,  and  ao. 
infinitely  delicious  to  the  taste  of  God,  but  from  its  own 
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proper  tree ;  and  what  that  is,  Christ  hath  told  you  in  thes^ 
words, '  love  your  enemies/ 

To  sum  up  all,  you  cannot  be  a  member  of  Christ,  who 
healed,  who  prayed  for,  who  blessed  his  persecutors ;  nor 
a  child  of  God,  who  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  the 
evil  i  nor  consequently  can  you  be  with  God  and  Christ  for 
ever,  if  you  do  not  imitate  God,  if  you  do  not  obey  Christ, 
if  you  do  not  love  your  enemies.  This  being  as  plain  and 
true,  as  the  word  of  God,  or  the  gospel  of  Christ,  can  make 
any  thing,  we  ought  to  know. 

First,  who  are  our  enemies  in  the  sense  of  the  precept ; 

Secondly,  what  it  is  to  love  them  according  to  the  pur^ 
port  of  that  precept ; 

And,  thirdly,  how  we  may  bring  ourselves  to  this  love* 

In  the  first  place,  all  are  not  our  enemies  whom  we  are 
apt  to  mistake  for  such.  He  who  reproves  our  follies,  or 
thwarts  our  bad  designs,  or  corrects  us  for  our  faults,  is 
our  friend;  and  not  to  love  him  for  so  doing,  is  to  be  our 
own  enemy. 

Neither  are  those  to  be  looked  on  as  enemies  who  pro-* 
secute  us  for,  or  give  evidence  of,  our  crimes  before  a  court 
of  justice.  This  they  do  as  friends  to  civil  society,  as 
lovers  of  truth  and  right ;  and  to  regard  them  for  it  as  our 
enemies,  is  to  declare  war  with  mankind  and  common 
justice* 

Farther,  they  are  not  always  to  be  set  down  in  the  cata- 
logue of  our  enemies,  at  least  in  our  Saviour's  sense,  who 
speak  ill  of  us,  or  do  us  injuries,  for  perhaps  we  have  fur-» 
nished  occasion  to  the  unfavourable  report,  or  given  pro-* 
vocation  to  the  unkind  treatment.  In  all  cases  we  only 
hate  where  we  lay  the  blame.  To  do  otherwise,  is  to  act 
like  idiots.  Now,  here  we  are  to  blame  ourselves,  and 
should  hate  ourselves,  had  we  only  the  low  degree  of  190- 
desty  to  think  we  may  do  wrong ;  or  of  impartiality,  to 
find,  we  have  done  wrong,  when  every  body  else'  per- 
ceives it. 

Neither  do  they  rank  themselves  properly,  and  in  our 
Saviour's  sense,  among  our  enemies,  who  think  ill  of  us,  or 
treat  us  but  indifferently,  through  mere  mistake.  Our  con- 
sciences tell  us,  they  take  us  for  quite  other  persons  than 
we  really  are,  and  that  perhaps  on  such  appearances,  thrown 
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out  by  bur  own  indiscretion^  as  we  ourselves  always  yield 
to  in  the  like  cases.  They  strike  in  the  dark  at  somewhat 
too  like  us^  but  not  at  us ;  and  shall  w6  return  the  blow^  or 
hate  them  for  their  error^  without  confessing^  that  we  act 
like  brutes  rather  than  rational  creatures  ? 

None  of  these  are  our  enemies  in  Christ's  seqse,  but  onr 
neighbours  and  brethren^  whom,  as  such,  we  are  to  love  on 
the  footing  of  common  charity,  if  not  of  common  justice. 

No,  our  enemies,  whom  in  the  text  we  are  commanded 
to  love,  are  they '  who  hate  us  without  cause/  or  rather, 
without  the  lippearance  of  a  just  cause,  and  who  have  given 
the  infallible  signs  of  that  hatred  in  acta  of  injustice  or 
cruelty,  perhaps  for  doing  good,  and  even  possibly  to  them* 
selves.  Such  were  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
whom  nevertheless  they  loved^  blessed,  prayed  for,  and  per- 
severed in  doing  good  to. 

That  these  are  the  enemies  our  Saviour  commands  us 
to  love,  is  plain,  not  only  from  his  representing  them  as 
'  cursing,  hating,  despitefuUy  using,  and  persecuting  us  ^ 
but  froin  his  comparing  them  with  the  enemies  of  God,  who 
fight  against  his  goodness  with  their  wickedness. 

These  being  the  men  whom  the  text  commands  us  to 
love,  we  aught,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  what  it  is 
to  love  them  according  to  the  purport  of  the  precept. 

Our  Saviour's  example,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  most 
others,  is  the  best  comment  on  his  law.  He,  we  know,  so 
loved  his  enemies,  as  to  bear  every  thing  at  their  hands,  to  do 
them  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  offices  on  all  occasions, 
and  to  lay  down  his  life  for  them  at  last,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  save  them  from  eternal  misery. 

Could  we,  by  our  death,  so  save  the  souls  of  our  ^le- 
mies,  the  charity  prescribed  in  my  text,  would  undoubtedly 
require  it  of  us ;  nor  would  it,  by  any  means,  require  too 
much ;  for  what  is  the  offering  of  our  lives  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  but  the  offering  of  a  trifle,  on  comparison,  not  our 
own,  but  the  property  of  God,  in  order  to  confer  an  infinite 
benefit  on  our  fellow  creatures  ?  What  is  our  death,  who 
otherwise  must  soon  die  however,  as  criminals,  not  martyrs, 
to  the  eternal  death  of  one  who  shares  the  same  nature  with 
us!  How  far  is  this  short  of  the  charity  of  St.  Paul,  who  de- 
clared with  an  oath  *  that  he  could  wish  to  be  accursed  from 
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Christ  for  the  Israelites/  whom  he  calls  '  his  brethren  and 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh/  though  they  were  hardened 
unbelievers,  and  bitter  enemies  both  to  Christ  and  him ! 

As,  however,  we  are  not  called  to  such  proofs  of  our 
love,  evein  for  our  friends,  I  instance  these  thingis  only  to 
shew  the  degree  of  that  love  which  is  required  of  us  towards 
^HT  enemiesv 

It  does  not  follow  nevertheless,  that  we  are  to  love  them 
as  venrmly  as  our  friends  and  benefactors.  We  should  be 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  though  no  more 
dian  their  temporal  safety  and  happiness  were  to  be  gained 
fay  the  sacrifice.  With  the  vricked,  the  treacherous,  and 
malicious,  we  are  not  obliged  to  consort,  as  we  do  with  well^^ 
hearted  men.  They  would  destroy  us  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  doing  mischief;  whereas  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  our- 
selves for  that  goad,  which  God,  the  church  and  our  country 
have  reason  to  expect  from  us.  Were  there^  indeed,  any 
probability  of  reclaiming  men  so  unhappily  minded,  we 
ought  to  run  all  hazards,  we  ought  to  venture  into  the  fire 
of  their  own  raging  passions,  and  even  of  God*s  wrath,  which 
surrounds  them,  in  order  to  pull  them  out.  There  is  a 
possibility,  that  the  inferior  heats  of  their  pride  and  anger 
may  be  extinguished  in  the  prevailing  sun-shine  of  our 
charity. 

You  observe,  I  speak  not  here  of  forgiveness,  an  easy 
duty,  that  may  be  performed  on  a  selfish  principle ;  but  of 
doing  good  widi  a  kind  intention^  To  bless  men  we  do  not 
k>ve^  sod  to  good  to  do  them,  is  acting  against  the  grain  of 
bur  own  hearts,  and  too  much  forced  to  last ;  and  to  pray  for 
them  with  affections  cold  and  indifferent  to  them^  is  both 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  prayer  (which  to  be  successful 
ought  to  be  ardent),  and  a  mockery  of  God< 

Having  hitherto  inquired  only  what  sort  of  enemies  they^ 
are  virhom  we  ought  to  love,  and  in  what  sense  or  degree  it 
is  that  we  are  to  love  tliem ;  the  duty  appears  to  flesh  and 
Idoodj  in  the  best  natures,  exceedingly  difficult,  and,  in  the 
worst,  impossible.  '  What !  to  require  it  of  man,  weak,^ 
proud,  passionate,  and  resentful  man,  not  only  that  he 
should  forgive>  but  do  good  for  evil;  and  not  only  that 
€f  should  do  good  for  evil,  but  do  it  out  of  love !  love  so  very 
tender  and  ardent,  as,  in  some  cases,  to  exceed  even  the 
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love  of  life  !  and  to  the  most  odious  of  men !  This  is  ajgainst 
nature^  and  men  must  be  made  over  again  before  they  can 
digest  it/ 

True,  most  true  indeed.  But  was  not  the  gospel  given 
to  change  our  nature,  and  make  us  over  again  into  new 
creatures  ?  Do  you  hope  to  enter  into  heaven  with  that  very 
nature  about  you,  which  threw  the  devil  out  of  it  ?  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  climb  thither  with  yoiir  body,  gross  as  it 
is.  No,  this  proud,  revengeful,  stubborn  nature  must  he 
subdued ;  and  a  humble,  a  forgiving,  a  benevolent  nature 
must  be  acquired  in  its  place,  or  the  company  of  angels,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  God  for  ever,  must  be  given  up.  '  Hea- 
ven,* it  is  true,  *  is  taken  by  violence,*  but  by  violence  done 
to  our  own  stubborn  and  refractory  nature,  not  to  the  con- 
ditions of  our  covenant,  nor  the  commands  of  Christ. 

How  then,  in  the  ^last  place,  shall  we  bring  ourselves  to 
this  love  of  our  enemies  ?  How  shall  we  raise  our  groveling 
hearts  to  sa  high  humility  ? 

Before  we  enter  on  the  expedients  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  feel  contrary  passions  struggling  for  mastery  in 
the  same  breast,  and  at  the  same  time.  How  often  is  a  father 
angry  with  a  child  whom  he  loves  ?  and  where  is  that  anger 
which  hath  not  some  mixture  of  hatred  in  it?  The  brethren 
of  Joseph  were  not  without  a  degree  of  natural  aiFection  for 
him,  when,  through  envy,  they  entertained  a  thought  of  put- 
ting him  to  death,  as  is  plain  from  their  relenting  after- 
ward, and  selling  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.  It  frequently 
happens  that '  a  man's  foes  are  they  of  his  own  houshold,' 
his  father,  his  son;  and  no  foe  can  be  so  dangerous,  because 
he  cannot  help  loving  them.  One  man  naturally  loves  an- 
other, and  if  they  are  countrymen,  neighbours,  or  fellow- 
Christians,  the  love  is  still  the  stronger.  This,  however, 
does  not  always  hinder  them  from  occasionally  hating  one 
another.  Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  considerate  man 
to  increase  this  love,  or  hatred,  and  to  lessen  and  stifle  the 
opposite  turn  of -mind,  by  banishing  from  his  thoughts  the 
incentives  of  the  one,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  motives  to  the 
other.  A  man  may  call  down  angels,  or  conjure  up  devils, 
in  his  own  heart :  which  he  should  choose  to  do,  let  reason 
judge. 
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If  we  would  cherish  the  love  of  our  fellow-creaturss 
and  fellow-Christians  in  our  breast,  howsoever  injurious 
they  may  have  been  to  us,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  ear- 
nestly desire  and  wish  for  this  amiable  disposition.  There 
is  but  little  time,  and  indeed,  but  little  diiFerence,  between 
the  earnest  desire,  and  the  actual  acquisition  of  any  Chris- 
tian grace.  Nothing  comes  between,  but  a  vehement  en- 
deavour, and  the  assistance  of  God's  spirit.  The  heart  na- 
turally forms  itself  to  that  figure  and  turn,  which  it  strongly 
wishes  to  cultivate ;  and  if  it  is  such  a  figure  as  God  hath 
prescribed,  he  never  fails  to  put  his  creating  hand  to  a  work 
so  pleasing  in  his  sight.  Now,  to  excite  in  us  this  earnest, 
and  prompt  us  to  this  vehement  endeavour,  nothing  farther 
is  required,  than  a  due  consideration  of  the  necessity  we  are 
under  of  raising  ourselves  to  the  love  enjoined  by  the  text, 
as  laid  before  you  in  what  hath  been  already  said. 

In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this  desire,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  easier,  first,  to  conquer  our  resentments,  and  then 
to  replace  them  with  the  lov«  required. 

As  to  the  conquest  of  our  resentments,  nothing  will  so 
properly  begin  the  work  as  taking  down  our  pride,  and  la- 
bouring to  reduce  our  minds  to  a  true  Christian  humility. 
In  most  cases,  anger,  which  suppresses  the  natural  and  re- 
.Kgious  love  we  bear  to  all  men^  proceeds  from  pride  alone, 
and  in  the  rest,  when  the  attack  is  not  directly  made  on  our 
honour,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  it  more  or  less  concerned,  and 
^to  give  it  a  vote  in  our  revenge. 

Here  we  should  review  th^  long  and  mortifying  catalogue 
of  infirmities  or  sins  on  record  in  our  consciences,  that  we 
may  be  sensible  how  little  of  honour  or  esteem  is  really  due 
.to  us,  or  could  be  reasonably  claimed  by  us,  were  the 
shameful  truth  known  as  well  to  the  world,  as  it  is  to  our- 
selves. And  though,  on  looking  inward,  where  we  are  biit 
partial  and  imperfect  judges,  we  should  come  out  some- 
vrhzt  magnified  in  our  own  conceit,  this  ought  to  be  no  rule 
to  others,  who  know  not  the  dignity  of  our  personages. 

Were  the  act  of  contempt,  whatever  it  is.  Immediately 
thrown  on  us  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  far  from  stomaching  or 
complaining,  we  should  confess  it  but  a  share  of  what  we 
deserve.  Now,  it  is  really,  though  not  immediately,  in- 
flicted by  that  providential  hand,  which  often  makes  men. 
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sometimes  (he  meanest  of  men,  its  instruments  ^  to  pour 
contempt  even  on  princes/  and  therefore  to  resent  it,. is  in^ 
directly  to  fly  in  the  face  of  God. 

Ill  no  case,  not  so  much  as  even  in  thought,  should  we 
ever  assume  to  ourselves  more  merit,  or  more  importance 
than  we  are  sure  we  have  in  his  sight,  who  knows  us  peir- 
fectly.  To  do  otherwise^is  to  usurp,  and  that  by  deceit  and 
hypocrisy,  on  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  wherein  tiieve  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  so  very  base  and  low,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
how  any  one  guilty  of  it,  can  possibly  entertain  a  lugh 
thought  of  himself. 

Of  all  our  sins,  the  presumptuous  are  the  most  offensive 
in  the  sight  of  God.  David  prays  '  to  be  kept  back  from 
them,'  that  he  may  be  '  innocent  irom  the  great  transgres- 
sion,' for  which  there  was  no  sacrifice  allowed  in  the  law. 
Presumption^  and  pride,  the  true  parent  of  presumption, 
were  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  unpardonable  sin.  Almost 
all  our  sins,  especially  when  we  sin  against  light  and  the 
reproofs  of  our  own  consciences,  partake,  more  or  less,,  of 
this  fearful  aggravation.  Consider  now,  what  there  iB,  or 
can  be,  in  you,  so  likely  to  make  amends  for  your  past  pride 
and  presumption,  as  the  opposite  virtues  of  humility  and 
self-mortification.  Could  you  enter  thoroughly  into  this 
thought,  you  would  lick  the  feet  of  an  insulting  enemy, 
with  more  pleasure  than  you  ever  tasted,  during  your  whole 
life,  in  the  sweetest  act  of  revenge. 

The  second  expedient  to  quell  our  resentments  which 
stifle,  for  the  time,  our  love  of  mankind,  is  through  the  eye 
of  sound  experience  and  £aith,to  examine  the  value  of  those 
things,  about  which  we  quarrel  with  one  another,  such  as 
our  worldly  interests,  our  credit  among  a  few  neighbours, 
our  points  of  ceremony  and  precedence,  matters  of  no  great 
inoment  in  themselves,  and  trifles,  too  contemptible  for  chil- 
dren to  contend  about,  if  compared  to  the  infinitely  greater 
things,  wherein,  as  Christians,  we  are  concerned.  Let  a 
Christian  ask  himself,  whether  it  becomes  a  candidate  fox 
heaven,  for  a  crown  of  endless  glory,  to  be  angry  iU)Out  a 
pin.  It  may  shock,  but  it  must  be  said,  that  our  bitter  and 
implacable  resentments  about  earthly  things,  thoroughly 
refute,  and  render  even  ridiculous,  all  our  professions  of 
Christianity.     Do  not  say  you  are  a  Christian,  if  you  have 
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not '  removed  your  aiFection  from  things  on  earthy  and  set 
it  on  things  above;'  neither  presume  to  call  yourself  aTft» 
tional  creature,  in  case  your  professions  and  actions  are 
more  at  variance  than  you  and  your  enemies*  Take  care> 
you  are  not  your  own  bitterest  enemy.  *  He  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth,  because  thaf  darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes.  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer,' 
hath  the  spirit  of  a  murderer,  and  '  we  know  that  no  mur- 
derer hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.'  Is  then  th^  very 
principle  of  eternal  life  destroyed  in  you  by  your  anger  arid 
hatred?  And  for  what?  Could  you  admit  the  light,  and  see 
that  which  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  for  ever,  the  cause  of 
your  hatred  would  be  too  minute  to  be  visible. 

The  third  expedient  fpr  the  reduction,  if  not  the  preven- 
tion>  of  Our  resentments,  is,  to  stay,  ere  our  passion  is  suf- 
fered to  boil  over  iti  retaliation,  and  weigh  the  injury  coolly 
La  the  balsuiace  of  that  reason  God  hath  given  us,  in  order  to 
find  out  how  far  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  injury,  indeed, 
whether  it  is  really  an  injury  or  npt.  Mea  frequently  nou- 
rish in  the  depths  of  a  festering  heart,  the  most  malignant 
resentments,  which  on  better  lights,  on  cooler  reflections 
by  themselves,  or  oh  some  after  explanation  with  the  other 
party,  they  find  utterly  groundless,  and  built  only  on  the 
air  of  their  own  suspicions^  or  on  that  which  hath  issued 
from  the  poisoned  mouths  of  mischief-^tnakers. 

As  to  our  own  suspicions  or  apprehensions  of  an  injury^ 
they  will>  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  prevent  it,  be  so  realized 
and  magnified  by  the  imagination,  that  not  even  a  repetition 
of  provocations  could  more  effectually  increase  our  resent- 
ment. This  infirmity  of  our  minds  we  may  learn  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  from  the  words  of  the  wise  man  ;  '  the 
beginning  of  anger  is  as  when  oneletteth  out  water,'  which, 
if  ever  so  little  way  is  made  for  it,  will  quickly  widen  the 
passage,  and  pour  out  with  redoubled  force,  till  it  becomes 
aa  difficult  to  stop  it,  as  to  gather  it  up  again  or  recal  it. 
Here  humanity,  charity,  and  reason  should  be  called  to  our 
assistance,  in  order  to  make  head  against  the  growing  pas- 
sion in  time*  It  is  natural,  but  of  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence, to  chafe  our  resentments  by  suffering  the  imagina-^ 
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tiott  to  dwell  -on  aggravating  circumstance«»  or  the  tongue 
to  run  out  in  farious  expressions,  wlucb  greatly  increase  the 
inflammation,  as  the  motioa  of  the  lion's  tail  is  said  to  lash 
him  into  rage.  For  this  wild  beast  within  us  .we  have  a 
chain  always  ready  at  hand,  and  that  is,  the  pain  and  danger 
he  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  him.  What  baleful  light- 
ning he  darts  from  our  e^es  !  How  frightfully  he  distorts  our 
faces !  How  does  be  shake  our  limbs  !  Yet  these  are  bat  the 
faint  signs,  often  restrained  as  much  as  possible  by  shame, 
of  inexpressible  agonies  within.  Now,  is  such  thunder  to 
the  mind,  such  an  earthquake  to  the  body,  such  a  volcano 
vomiting  fire,  and  threatening  destruction  to  every  thing 
hear  it,  to  be  encouraged  and  prolonged  ?  are  pangs,  not 
unlike  these  of  the  damned,  to  be  dwelt  on,  to  be  courted, 
to  be  pursued  and  aggravated,  by  a  reasonable  creature  ?  No, 
you  will  say>  but  anger,  when  violently  provoked,  breaks  out 
like  thunder,  too  suddenly  to  be  ichecked.  And  I  answer, 
its  sallies  do  not  prevent  its  agonies.  They  come  together^ 
and  the  one  should  instantly  bopplied  as'~  a  cure  ;for  the 
other.  The  liver  of  this  mental  mad  dog,  should  be  taken 
with  the  soonest,  as  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
his  bite* 

But  supposing  the  resentment  should  be  kindled  only  by 
tatlers  and  mischief-makers,  who,  for  ends  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  given  the  devil  vacation,  and  undertaken 
for  him  this  his  most  envenomed  office ;  less  consideration 
and  caution  will  be  required  to  quench  it.  Were  anger  ever 
excusable,  these  intentional  brokers  of  mischief,  of  all  hu- 
man monsters,  would  be  its,  most  justifiable  objects;  and 
indeed,  of  all  others,  sooner  or  later,  they  are  the  most  apt 
to  get  a  scorch  from  the  over-boiling  of  the  furnace,  who  are 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  bellows.  Few  disturb- 
ances arise  among  neighbours,  which  derive  not  either  their 
original  from  the  invention,  or  the  greater  part  of  their  ma- 
lignity from  the  malicious  arts  of  these  meddlers.  *  Where 
there  is  no  wood,  the  fire  goeth  out ;'  so  where  there  is  no 
'  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth.'  As  it  is  the  listener  who 
makes  the  tatler,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  anger 
any  other  way,  but  by  setting  him  down  in  the  list  of  those 
fools,  who,  industrious  to  cut  out  mischief  for  themselves^ 
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retain  a  liar  to  regale  their  ears  with  fictitious  cau&^es  of  re* 
sentmeut^  when  mankind  are  grown  too  fond  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  another's  reputation  truly,  to  furnish  real  ones. 

In  case  however  we  have  unhappily  given  way  so  far  to 
the  real  or  apparent  motives  of  resentment,  as  to  speak  or 
act  in  a  vindictive  manner,  a^d  this  hath  provqked  our 
enemy  to  new  insults  or  injuries;  we  ought  to  deduct  all 
such  injuries ;  subsequent  to  our  first  act  of  revenge,  from 

our  apprehended  cause  of  quarrel,  and  charge  it  to  the  ac-* 
count  of  our  own  indiscretion,  pride  and  unchristion  turn 
of  mind.  The  original  injury  done  us  was  probably  but  a 
small  one  ;  this  we  repaid  with  interest;  and  that,  our  ad-* 
versaryJiath  retaliated  with  somewhat,  in  our  opinion,  tpQ 
grievous  to  be  forgiven.  See  what  a  fire  is  blown  up  out  of 
a  spark  which  a  small  kindness,  or  only  a  silent  forgive- 
ness, might  have  quienched.  Supposing  the  adversary,  as 
here  I  do,  to  have  begun  the  mischief,  Christianity,  whic}i 
owns  no  distinction  between  the  aggressor  and  avenger  in 
point  of  guilt,  ought  long  ago,  to  have  put  a  stop  to  its  pro- 
gress, by  that  love  in  every  man  for  every  man,  which  no- 
thing but  passions,  too  outrageous  for  religion  or  nature 
to  tdlerate,  can  ever  deface. 

In  the  last  place,  we  should  do  well  to  consider,  that  we 
have  a  common'  enemy,  whose  perpetual  study  it  is,  to  ex- 
punge from  our  minds  the  beautiful  image  of  God,  who  is 
love  ;  und  to  erect,  in  its  stead,  his  own  hideous  and  horrible 
image,  made  up  of  infernal  hatred  and  malice.  Our  anger 
is  but  his  engine,  vomiting  destruction  at  others,  and  recoil^ 
ing  with  deadly  force  on  ourselves.  What  else  is  his  design, 
but  to  dash  us  one  against  another  till  a  miserable  ship- 
wreck is  made  of  peace,  charity,  and  all  our  hopes  ?  To  this 
work  he  halloo's  the  foolish  part  of  mankind,  as  idle  people 
do  their  dogs  on  one  another,  for  sport;  and,  so  infinitely 
ridiculous  it  is,  that  sport  it  might  be  to  men,  as  well  as  de- 
vils, were  the  ill  effects  to  end  with  this  life.  In  the  mide^t 
of  your  anger  at  your  neighbour,  who  does  you  an  injury, 
stay  to  consider  coolly,  whether  God  may  not  be  angry  witfi 
you  for  your  greater  provocations ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  anger,  may  not  have  left  this  man  loose  upon  you  for  a 
punishment,  or  rather  perhaps  for  a  trial,  whereon  is  to  de- 
pend your  being  for^ven,  if  you  forgive ;  and  even  blessed. 
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if  you  bless.  Should  this  be  the  case,  as  possibly  it  may, 
you  will  find,  that  you  yourself  are  your  own^enemy,  that 
you  have  been  the  first  mover  of  the  injury  you  resent,  and 
therefore  should  resent  it  against  yourself  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, not  in  anger  against  your  neighbour.  While  there* 
fore  you  have  the  tempter  and  yourself  to  be  angry  with,  and 
God  to  fear,  how  can  you  give  way  to  resentment  against 
your  weak  brother,  who  is  only  the  unhappy  instrument 
of  that  suffering,  which  you  have  brought  upon  yourself? 
Who,  but  a  fool,  would  stay  to  quarrel  with  one  euQiny  for 
some  petty  injury  done  him  in  his  character  or  fortune,  who 
had  to  deal  vnth  two  other  enemies  in  an  actual  attack 
upon  his  life  ?  , 

Having  by  reflections  like  these  exercised  from  yoiu 
heart  the  daemon  of  anger,  it  will  be  the  easier  task  to  fill 
the  vacancy  with  a  spirit  of  a  better  nature,  and  infinitely 
more  pleasing  to  yourself. 

If  the  rigour  of  your  resentment  is  relaxed,  peace  hatbi 
no  doubt,  taken  its  place,  and  is  ready  to  introduce  to  your 
now  mollified  and  unruffled  thoughts,  her  beautiful  attendant^ 
pity«  And  can  you  any  where  find  a  more  moving  object 
of  your  pity,  than  that  man  who  is  your  enemy  without 
cause?  His  health,  prosperity,  and  insolence,- may  impose 
upon  you,  and  prevent  your  thinking  him  miserable.  But 
hatred  vented  in  iniquity  and  injury,  is  misery,  is  a  corrod* 
ing  distemper,  that  cannot  be  cured  without  poison,  that  is^ 
without  doing  mischief,  which  is  poison  to  the  soul  of  tha 
doer.  If  you  examine  him  through  the  eye  of  faith,  which 
strips  every  thing  of  its  worldly  disguises,  you  will  see  hinoi 
betrayed  by  his  bad  principles,  torn  by  his  ungovernable 
passions,  and  tortured  with  the  stings  of  his  guilty  con- 
science ;  possessed  by  one  of  the  most  malevolent  and  ran- 
corous devils ;  an  object  of  God's  indignation ;  and  made 
over,  if  a  woful  repentance  do  not  save  him,  to  miseries  in- 
finitely more  frightful,  than  those  he  already  feels.  Can  you 
see  a  soul  in  this  condition  without  pity  ?  If  you  can,  yOu 
would  not  be  grieved  to  see  him  in  the  torments  of  helK  You 
Startle  !  and  good  reason.  Yet  your  enemy  actually  suffers 
a  share  of  those  torments,  and  is  hastening  to  a  full  compl^«' 
tion  of  them.  Does  it  not  increase  your  pity,  now  that  you 
are  no  longer  angry,  and  add  the  compassionate  fears  of  a 
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man  and  a  Christian,  to  think,  that  you,  though  innocent, 
are  unhappily  the  occasion  of  all  this  ?  That  shudder  you 
feel  at  the  mention  of  his  being  damned  on  your  account, 
shews  you,  all  along,  loved  him,  and  wanted  only  your  com- 
passion to  rouse  your  humanity  and  affection*  What  can 
your,enemy  do  to  you  ?  He  *  can  only  kill  your  body,'  and 
probably  wishes  not  to  be  so  cruel;  but  if  he  does,  with  the 
weapon  he  aims  at  that,  he  runs  himself  through  the  soul; 
for  the  point  next  himself  is  infinitely  more  sharp  and  dead*- 
ly,  than  that  which  he  turns  on  you.  If  he  is,  in  other  rer 
spects,  a  good  man,  how  does  your  heart  melt  for  him !  and 
how  does  it  tremble,  in  caise  the  rest  of  his  behaviour  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  treatment  of  you ! 

Allow  him,  however,  some  abatement  of  thein  jiury  done 
you  on  ax^count  of  ignorance,  of  the  strong  app^krances  of 
provocation  on  your  part,  and  of  those  weaknesses  in  him, 
and  all  men,  which  you  find,  and  lament,  in  yourself.  He 
is  not  your  enemy,  but  because  he  is  just  such  a  one  as  you 
are. 

Having  by  this  allowance,  which  you  must  sometimes 
claim,  as  well  as  give,  increased  your  good-natured  concern 
for  him;  proceed  next  to  strip  yourself  of  the  prejudices 
and  bad  opinions  of  him,  which  you  entertained  in  the  time 
of  your  late  resentment.  Go  farther  still,  and  do  justice  in 
your  own  breast  to  his  good  qualities,  for  who  is  so  bad,  as 
to  have  none?  Perhaps  he  is,  this  instance  only  excepted, 
a  good  and  amiable  man.  It  may  be,  he  was  formerly  your 
friend,  nay,  in  some  degree  your  benefactor^  If  you  are  not 
very  unreasonable,  you  will  listen  to  the  good  things^  others 
say  of  him^  and  if  you  are  not  extremely  partial,  you  will  by 
no  means  judge  of  the  whole  man  by  that  part  of  his  con- 
duct, which  relates  only  to  yourself.  You  will  not  suffer  it 
to  be  said,  that  you  have  a  memory  only  for  mischief. 

Butthongh  he  should  not  have  been  heretofore  at  any 
time  your  friend,  peibaps  hereafter  he  may,  by  receiving 
good  only  at  your  hands,  for  evil,  and  kindness  formi$taken 
hatred,  become  the  most  zealous  and  useful  of  all  your  friends* 
We  have  instances  of  converted  enemies,  who  have  loved  in 
proportion  to  their  former  hatred,  and  to  the  generosity^ 
which  made  the  change.  Our  Saviour  hath  observed,  that 
'  he  is  apt  to  love  most,  who  hath  been  pardoned  most ;'  and 
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he  means,  when  there  is  natural  goodness  of  temper  to  work 
on.  The  pasionate,  through  an  extraordinavy  redundance 
of  warmth,  are  usually  the  roost  injurious,  and  as  usually 
the  most  generous.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  suppose  your 
enemy  to  be  of  this  cast,  at  least  for  sometime,  till  you  caa 
make  an  experiment  on  him,  whether  or  no,  the  furnace  of 
your  charity  and  love  may  not  melt  him  down  into  gratitude 
and  affection  for  you.  '  Heap  the  coals  on  his  head/  and 
try  him  in  that  heavenly  fire  which  God  hath  kindled  up  in 
your  heart  by  the  best  of  all  religions.  On  this  charitable, 
perhaps  highly  rational  supposition,  you  may  entertain  a 
certain  degree  of  regard  for  him^  or  at  least  for  what  he  may 
be.  Do  him  the  justice  that  a  statuary  does  to  a  block  of 
marble,  wherein,  rude  and  misshapen  as  it  is,  he  sees  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  and  actually  brings  it  out^  but  not  with- 
out great  labour,  and  the  touches  of  a  very  delicate  hand  in 
paring  away  the  rugged  and  superfluous  parts,  those  parts, 
which  might,  at  first,  have  hurt  him^  when  he  began  to  roll 
the  unwieldly  mass. 

As  you  have  ceased  to  resent,  and  began  to  pity,  these 
two  farther  steps  may  help  to  improve  that  pity  into  some 
low .  degree  of  esteem  and  affecti  on  • 

This  affection  may  be  carried  a  little  farther  by  consi'- 
dering  your  enemy  as  the  instrument  of  Providence,  where-? 
with  the  great  interests  of  your  soul,  and  the  solid  glory 
you  aim  at,  are  more  effectually  promoted,  than  they  can 
be  by  all  the  kindness  of  your  friends.  Neither  your  own 
estimate  of  yourself,  which  may  be  a  little  too  favourable.; 
nor  the  reproofs  of  your  friend,  which,  through  a  tenderness 
too  common,  may  touch  but  the  surface  of  your  faults,  will 
teach  you  so  well  how  to  judge  of  your  own  infirmities,  as 
the  censures  of  an  enemy,  who  will  not  spare,  who  will  not 
fail  to  search  every  open  you  give  him  to  the  quick.  It  is 
high  time  for  you  to  watch  sharply  over  your  oWn  conduct, 
when  you  know  the  eye  of  malice  is  upon  you,  wishing  for 
an  opportunity  to  take  advantage,  and  at  once,  to  rejoice- 
over  you,  *and  magnify  itself  against  you.'  But,  what 
is  more  than  all  this,  it  is  your  enemy  only,  who  can  put  it 
in  your  power  to  forgive,  to  reward  hatred  with  love,  to  do 
good  for  evil,  and  so  to  wipe  out  the  dreadful  score  that  is 
against  you  in  the  book  of  God. 
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Although  therefore  he  is  far  from  intending  you  any 
kindness^  yet  as  he  is  become  your  watchman,  your  moni- 
tor, and,  if  you  do  not  yourself  hinder  him,  the  greatest 
promoter,  among  men,  I  mean,  and  that  at  his  own  expense, 
of  the  noblest  Christian  graces  in  your  mind,  and  conse- 
quently of  your  eternal  happiness  and  glory ;  you  ought 
to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  an  involuntary  benefactor^ 
as  the  step  next  heaven  in  Jacob's  ladder ;  and  while,  in  a 
triumph  of  joy,  you  prepare  to  set  your  foot  on  it,  should 
kiss  it  as  a  martyr  does  his  stake,  aiid  pour  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  love  you  owe  to  God,  on  this  effectual,  though 
unhappy,  medium  of  approach  to  him. 

Consider  again,  if  God  created,  and  Christ  died  for,  and 
united  your  enemy  to  himself>  as  well  as  you,  whether  yovt 
can  call  yourself  a  Christian,  till  your  loVe  of  Christ  ex- 
tends itself  to  this  his  member.  Do  you  hope,  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  should  atone  to  divine  justice 
for  your  transgressions,  and  make  you  an  object  of  love 
to  God,  if  you  will  not  allow  that  righteousness  to  atone 
with  you  for  the  transgressions  of  your  brother,  and  make 
him  an  object  of  your  love  ?  Is  he  not  a  member  of  Christ? 
Can  you  love  the  head,  and  not  love  the  members  ako? 
Are  not  you,  your  enemy,  and  we  all,  '  one  body  of  Christ  V 
Is  it  not  love  alone  that  unites  us  ?  Love  to  the  head  and 
the  whole  body  ?  And  if  it  is,  is  he  not  cut  off*  from  that 
body,  who  hath  not  this  love  ?  If  no  other  argument  can 
prevail  on  you  to  love  your  enemy,  love  him  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  iti  whose  unbounded  love  to  you  both,  all  sense  of 
his  unkindness  ought  to  be  lost ;  and  in  its  place^  the  sweet, 
the  tender,  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ  kindled  up  within  you 
towards  this  invader  of  what  ?  Why,  of  that  property  you 
hold  only  by  permission;  or  of  that  honour  you  have  no 
real  title  to ;  or  of  that  life  no  constitutional  health  can 
ensure  you  for  a  single  moment.  If  the  commands,  if  the 
merits  of  Christ,  weigh  more  with  you  than  the  injuries  of 
men,  you  will  forgive,  you  will  pity,  you  will  love  your 
enemy,  whom  that  blessed  redeemer  is  yet  perhaps  ready 
to  receive,  in  case  you  will  grant  his  pardon,  admit  him  to 
your  hearty  and  afford  his  weakness  that  assistance,  which 
no  other  mortal  hath  it  in  his  power  to  imparts  Does  the 
Saviour  of  man,  and  the  Son  of  God,  wftit  for  this  step  in 
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you?  And  can  yon  delay  a  single  moment  to  make  it? 
No^  you  have  pronounced  the  pardon  of  your  fellow«crea- 
tme  and  fellow-Christian,  and  having  thus  past  a  compas- 
sionate sentence  on  him,  have,  in  the  sight  of  infinite 
mercy  confirmed  the  sentence  on  yourself. 

After  having  gone  so  far,  yoa  will  be  ready  to  hear  and 
obey  the  farther  directions  of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  too 
difficult  for  virtue  so  truly  noble  as  yours.  '  If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
Witnessess  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
Beglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church ;  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  hea- 
then man  and  a  publican.' 

Him,  whom  yon  call  your  enemy,  Christ  calls  your  bro- 
ther, and  desires  you  to  go  to  him  in  the  affectionate  spirit 
of  a  brother,  in  order  to  a  good-humoured  examination  of 
iiis  behaviour  to  yon.  Look  up  therefore  to  the  command 
^nd  example  of  Christ.  Pitch  your  soul  far  above  the 
fittle  pride  of  ceremony.  Wait  not  a  moment  for  forms, 
nor  for  the  first  step  on  your  adversary's  part,  who,  poor 
mant  is  too  weak  to  make  any ;  but  armed  with  an  obsti* 
fiate  resolution  '  to  overcome  evil  with  good,'  and  to  per- 
form what  your  blessed  master  commands,  fiy  to  him  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  meekness ;  tenderly, 
patiently  expostulate  with  him  on  the  grounds  of  his  dis- 
pleasure and  its  effects.  Rather  plead  your  own  innocence, 
than  harshly  insist  on  his  hatred  or  injustice ;  convince 
him  by  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  your  readiness  to 
do  him  every  good  office  in  your  power,  and  that  you  have 
no  earthly  interest,  no  point,  but  peace  and  love  in  view. 
The  task  assigned  you  is,  I  own,  no  easy  one.  But  surely 
it  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  difficult.  If  your  resolution  should 
begin  to  stagger,  think  of  that  pleasure,  and  remember, 
ypu  have  already  so  far  conquered  your  pride  and  passion, 
as  to  pity  and  love  your  adversary.  Remember  the  glorious 
purpose  of  your  overture.  Remember,  yoti  go  in  the  name,, 
at  the  command,  and  by  the  example,  of  Christ.  Remem«<- 
ber,  you  are  the  hero  and  champion  of  his  cause  against 
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that  of  penrerseness  and  malice ;  and  going  not  to  a  balU 
l)ut  a  battle,  wherein  humility  is  to  encounter  with  pride, 
and  a  steady  gentleness  with  perhaps  outrageous  sallies  of 
brutality.  Remember,  the  more  he  chafes^  the  more  he 
hardens  himself  against  reason,  the  more  glorious  will  be 
your  victory  over  him,  or  at  least  over  yourself,  and  the 
common  enemy  of  you  both,  in  case  you  act  up  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Christian  character.  Let  no  fury  nor  fierceness 
of  his  shake  your  resolution,  nor  drive  these  considerations 
for  a  moment,  from  your  view.  Arm  your  soul  with  pa- 
tience, with  pity,  with  love;  summon  all  the  vigour  of 
your  religion  to  your  assistance.  Receive  every  unkind 
thing  he  says  on  the  woolpack  of  a  soft  answer,  which  may 
turn  away  or  deaden  his  wrath,  though  coming  from  his,  as 
from  the  mouth  of  ^  cannon.  Let  your  pity  and  love  spread 
themselves  over  your  face  in  tender  looks,  and  infuse  honey 
into  all  your  words.  A  carriage  so  soothing,  managed  with 
proper -address  in  giving  way,  or  bearing  up,  as  occasion 
points  your  course,  is  too  much  to  be  resisted  by  any  one, 
hot  absolutely  lost  to  nature. 

If  you  pursue  your  purpose  with  perseverance,  as  one 
who  loves,  and  not  as  one  who  undertakes  a  task ;  and  if 
you  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  his  assistance,  you  will  pro^ 
bably  gain  your  brother,  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  God; 
or,  in  case  you  do  not,  one  thing  you  cannot  fail  of,  and 
that  is,  God's  high  approbation  of  your  great  attempt.*  It 
may  be  reasonably  questioned,  whether  his  all-seeing  eye 
beholds  any  thing  in  this  world  so  pleasing  to  him. 

But  if  all  this  should  prove  ineffectual,  and,  aa  our 
Saviour  saith,  your  poor  obstinate  brother  will  not  hear 
you,  then  take  with  you  one  or  two  more  of  those  common 
friends,  whom  he  most  regards,  and  try  whether  he  wilt 
hear  that  reason,  and  those  expressions  of  your  love,  from 
them,  whidh  he  is  so  deaf  to  in  your  mouth.  These  men, 
though  no  orators,  will  say  more  in  three  words,  than  you, 
had  you  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  can  d^  in  ten  thousand. 
Every  thing  however  that  passes  between  you,  being  evi>- 
denced  and  established  by  the  report  of  these  friends,  as 
c<»npetent  witnesses,  will,  at  worst,  justify  your  character, 
and  give  you  all  the  advantage  you  can  desire  in  the  next 
aitep  to  be  made,  if  this  proves  unsuccessful,  which  is. 
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To  '  tell  it  unto  the  church/  and  so  leave  it  with  those 
vrhose  office  it  is  to  impart  or  refuse  the  communion  of 
Christ  and  his  body.  But  in  case  '  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
the  church/  and  shall  despise  the  interposition  of  Christ 
and  his  members ;  then  ^  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican/  as  one  with  whom  you  can,  no  longer, 
have  any  brotherly  or  Christian  intercourse.  Nevertheless^ 
after  all,  you  are  not  allowed  to  challenge  him  into  the 
field.  You  may  khnn,  but  not  shoot  him,  for  you  are  not 
at  liberty  to  put  every  heathen  or  publican  to  deaths 
wherever  you  can  find  him. 

Supposing,  however,  that  in  any  of  these  steps  you  do 
go  home  to  his  heart  and  prevail,  which  it  is  most  highly 
probable  you  will,  the  love  of  him,  which  you  could  not^ 
ere  this,  perfectly  bring  your  heart  to,  will  now  be  the 
pleasing  consequence.  Your  enemy  will  henceforward  he 
your  friend ;  and  as  it  was,  in  some  measure,  goodness  of 
heart  in  him,  not  unlike  your  own,  that  won  him,  one  of 
your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  friends.  That  tnan^ 
whom  lately  you  could  hardly  help  representing  to  yourself 
as  a  monster,  is  now  a  good  man,  and  loves  you  as  he  does 
his  own  life.  Mark  the  sudden  redness  on  his  face  !  the 
eager  shaking  of  his  arms !  when  he  runs  to  embrace  you. 
Did  you  ever  taste  such  pleasure  ?  Indulge  it  in  another^ 
and  a  yet  more  affecting  light.  Your  poor  Christian  bro- 
ther, who  was,  some  hours  ago,  in  '  the  gall  of  bitterness,  ia 
the  bond  of  iniquity,' in  the  jaws  of  the  great  devourer,is  now 
set  at  liberty,  is  now  re-united  to  Christ  and  you,  and  that 
by  an  act  of  yours,  so  truly  glorious  in  itself,  so  exquisitely 
sweet  on  reflection  to  your  good-natured  heart,  and  what  isf 
still  more,  so  singularly  acceptable  to  the  God  of  peace  and 
love,  that  we  may  safely  pronounce  you  a  greater  conqueror 
than  Csesar,  and  an  happy  man  ;  for  by  one  high  effort  of 
goodness  you  have  wiped  out  the  account  of  all  your  sins^ 
and  saved  the  soul  of  your  brother  alive,  for  which  all  good 
men  love  you,  for  which  God  loves  you,  for  which  heaveu 
rings  with  a  loud  hallelujah. 

Is  revenge  so  sweet?  The  rage,  with  which  one  at 
enmity  with  his  brother,  turns  on  the  assailant  of  that  bro- 
ther; s^dthe  warm  embrace  with  which  they  meet  in  foreign 
countries,  who  hated  each  other  at   home;  shew,  that  a 
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considerable  degree  of  love  may  lie  a  long  time  dormant 
under  a  quarrel,  and  concealed  even  from  the  heart  it  warms. 
It  is  this  which  breaks  forth  in  such  tears  of  tenderness,  and 
transports  of  joy,  on  a  thorough  reconciliation  of  well- 
hearted  enemies,  as  no  enjoyment  of  our  nearest  relations, 
or  most  beloved  friends  can  produce. 

And  are  we  not  all '  brothers^  all  strangers  and  pilgrims' 
in  this  world  ?  Why  then  do  we  not  fight  for  one  another 
against  the  common  enemy  ?  Why  do  we  not  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  on  the  first  reflection  after  a  quarrel  ?  Can  a 
mere  accident  of  seeing  a  brother  assaulted,  or  of  meeting 
our  adversary  in  a  distant  country,  as  if  our  love  and  hatred 
were  only  local,  do  more  than  the  love  of  Christ,  than  obe- 
dience to  his  law,  than  the  whole  of  our  religion,  in  the 
breast  of  a  Christian?  of  a  Christian  who  owns  that  every 
other  Christian  is  bv  nature  '  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh ;'  and  by  the  baptism,  the  gospel,  the  charity  of 
Christ,  soul  of  his  soul,  and  spirit  of  his  spirit?  Oh!  it  is 
too  shameful  a  reproach  to  our  professions,  and  to  the 
name  we  borrow  from  the  most  benevolent  of  all  beings, 
to  be  endured  so  much  as  in  thought.  Let  us  renounce 
Christianity,  before  we  begin  to  hate,  or  cease  to  love  a 
Christian. 

O  good  God,  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  teach  us,  we 
beseech  thee,  to  know  that  thy  speaking  peace  to  us;  and 
receiving  us  as  thy  beloved  children  at  the  last  day,  depends 
on  our  speaking  peace  and  shewing  love  to  one  another,  as 
our  brethren.  Teach  both  our  understandings  and  hearts 
this  lovely,  this  important  lesson,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  mediator  of  our  peace,  with  thee;  to  whom,  in 
the  unity  of  the.  ever  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  be  all 
might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  ever* 
more.     Amen. 


VOL.  III. 
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DISCOURSE  LXV. 


THE  GOOD  FEW  REQUIRE  BUT  A  NARROW  ROAD. 


Matthew  v.  16, 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  ffi«n,  4hat  they  may  see  your  good  woriSf  end 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

To  all  his  disciples  throughout  all  ages  and  couutries,  did 
Qur  blessed  master  deliver  this  inimitable  sermon,  from 
whence  the  words^  repeated  to  you»  are  taken.  If  this  par- 
ticular precept  was.  more  especially  intended  for  the  future 
preachers  of  the  gospel  (as  yet  there  were  none  such  ap- 
pointed) the  same  may  be  said  of  all  his  other  general  pre- 
cepts^ wherein  the  hearers  are  not  expressly  distinguished 
from  their  teachers.  All  are  ^  to  repent^  to  bring  forth  firuit 
meet  for  repentance^  to  believe,  to  have  charity,  to  be  poor 
in  spirit,  to  be  meek  and  merciful,  to  be  peace-makers,  to 
be  pure  in  heart,  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;' 
but  the  clergy  more  than  others.  It  is  true  of  all  Christians, 
that '  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the 
world ;'  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  reason  expected,  that  they, 
from  whom  this  salt  and  light  are  to  be  received  by  others, 
should  be  higher  seasoned,  and  more  thoroughly  illumi- 
nated, tfean  the  generality  of  those  they  preach  to. 

The  same,  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  expected  from  all 
those,  who,  though  not  called  to  the  ministry,  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  distinguished  talents  of  much  knowledge,  large  fortunes, 
and  high  stations  in  the  world;  and  by  Providence,  the  pro- 
prietor of  all  these,  called  to  be  his  stewards,  and  the  go- 
vernors, leaders,  and  patterns  of  mankind.  Nay,  the  precept 
extends  itself  down  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  Christians,  to  the 
master  who  works  on  a  loom,  to  the  father  who  labours  with 
a  spade,  to  every  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  Christian, 
on  whom  the  light  of  the  gospel  hath  shone,  although 
Ihrough  the  darkest  cloud ;  for  even  these  may  let  an  unbe- 
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liever  see,  how  much  more  may  be  done  by  a  little  faith,- 
than  by  all  tiie  vain  philosophy  of  this  world. 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  precept,  it  is  plainly  this.  Let  all 
your  discourses,  conversations,  writings,  carry  with  them  a  ^ 
portion  of  the  light  you  have  received.  Let  them  be  sea- 
soned by  the  spirit,  enlivened  by  the  warmth,  and  brightened 
by  the  beams,  of  *  Christ  who  is  your  light.'  Do  not  osten^ 
tatiously  set  off  this  light,  but  give  it  leave  to  sparkle,  as 
through  a  heart  of  purest  crystal  in  the  eyes  of  all  your  ac^ 
quaintances,  that  by  it  they  may  see  what  you  are  within» 
arid  comparing  your  outward  actions  or  works,  with  the 
light  OT  doctrine,  that  breaks  forth  with  so  much  lustre 
from  your  well-instructed  mind,  may  perceive  a  close  con- 
formity between  them.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that 
pleased  with  a  heart  so  purified,  so  refined  by  the  Spirit  of 
God;  and  edified  by  a  life  so  justly  regulated  according  to 
his  holy  will,  they  must  love  you,  adore  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, who  hath  begotten  you  in  his  own  likeness^  and  re- 
solve to  follow  you,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  to  that 
glorious  sun,  whose  rays  you  drink  in  and  transfuse  into 
flowers  of  a  ravishing  scent  and  hiie,  and  fruits  of  a  most 
delicious  taste,  fruits  from  the  tree  of  life.    . 

You  see  now  in  the  sense  of  this  incomparable  precept, 
what  good  you  may  do  to  mankind,  what  service  and  glory 
you  may  tender  to  Ood,  without  stepping  a  hair^s  breadth 
out  of  your  own  way,  or  so  much  as  intending  any  thing  but 
your  duty,  and  the  pursuit  of  your  own  happiness. 

Great  as  the  force  or  beauty  of  such  an  example  is  in 
itself,  it  will  be  doubled,  when  compared  with  that  of  him 
'  who  walketh  in  darkness,'  whose  life,  at  best,  is  given  up 
to  folly,  but  generally  to  so  even  a  mixture  of  that  and  wick- 
edness, as  makes  it  impossible  to  judge,  whether  he  calcu- 
lates worse  for  time  or  eternity,  and  whether  he  is  more  to 
be  pitied  for  a  mad  self-murder  of  his  own  unhappy  soul,  or 
abhorred  for  the  havock. he  makes  every  where  about  him 
among  the  miserable  partners  of  his  crimes,  and  the  despi- 
cable copiers  of  his  excesses.  He  so  spreads  his  darkness  ^ 
before,  and  over  other  men,  that  they  cannot  see  his  bad  - 
works,  or  if  they  do,  see  them  only  in  such  a  disguise,  as 
procures  an  imitation,  and  serves  to  please  and  glorify  their 
common  father  which  is  in  hell.     Foul  as  this  original  is,  it 
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IB  oftener  copied,  than  the  fairer  one  of  piety  and  virtue, 
because  every  clumsy  bungler  can  daub  a  likeness  of  vice, 
which  is  in  itself  a  caricatura;  but  to  hit  off  a  just  resem- 
blance to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  a  genuine  Chris tian^  a  judicious  and  steady  execution  is 
required.  As  a  good  and  bad  life  are  built  on  very  different 
foundations,  this  on  a  corrupt  nature,  and  that>  on  principles 
of  true  religion ;  so  they  work,  by  way  of  example,  with  most 
power  on  minds  of  a  lik^  turn  to  those  from  whence  they  are 
originally  displayed.  Where  principle  hath  taken  place, 
good  examples ;  where  corruption  prevails,  bad  ones,  strike 
in  with  almost  irresistible  force.  Their  efficacy,  however,  is 
not  inconsiderable,  when  exerted  the  contrary  way.  Good 
examples,  if  sufficiently  numerous  and  illustrious,  frequently 
make  converts  among  the  most  degenerate  slaves  to  vice ; 
and  bad  examples  still  more  frequently  overpower  the  prin- 
<;iples  of  religion  in  good  minds^  and  seduce  them  first  to  a 
desire  of  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  then  of  makiqg  a 
meal  on  it  every  day. 

It  is  in  this  last  light,  that  example  should  be  considered, 
as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Did  example  go  no 
farther,  than  to  make  good  men  better,  and  bad  men  worse, 
this  alone  would  be  enough  to  give  it  a  very  high  degree  of 
importance.  But  when  its  power  is  found  to  be  so  great,  as 
to  change  the  natures,  or  stifle  the  principles  of  men,it  must 
surely  merit  the  closest  attention  of  every  thinking  mind, 
especially  as  every  one  is  more  or  less  exemplary,  whether 
he  intends  it  or  not,  and  therefore  more  accountable  by  far 
for  what  others  shall  think  of  him,  than  most  men  are  will- 
ing to  conceive.  All  men  are  naturally  weak,  and  stand 
perpetually  in  need  either  of  forbearance  or  assistance  from 
other  men.  Each  therefore  iis  answerable  for  all  the  good 
he  might  have  done  to  others,  and  did  not ;  and  for  all  the 
mischief  he  hath  done  them,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
avoid  it,  whether  he  intended  them  any  injury  or  not.  Now, 
if  a  man  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  or  hurt  to  others  by  his 
example,  which  experience  shews  us  he  may,  as  well  as  by 
his  tongue  or  hands ;  so  far  as  the  opinions  conceived  of 
him  by  his  neighbours  are  founded  on  his  real  conduct,  so 
&r  is  he  accountable  for  those  opinions.  If  a  man  is  weak 
in  giving  way  to  a  bad  example,  so  is  he  likewise  in  not 
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having  a  skin  tough  and  hard  enough  to  defend  him  from 
the  push  of  a  sword,  or  the  impression  of  a  bullet;  and  he 
that  carelessly  shoots  him  might  as  well  blame  him  for  being 
vulnerable,  as  he  that  seduces  him  by  a  bad  example,  for 
not  being  proof  against  its  infectibn.  Nay,  he  who  does 
not  encourage  the  virtue  of  his  neighbours  by  a  good  exam- 
ple, should  be  classed  with  him  who  refuses  them  a  little 
foody  without  which  he  knows  they  must  starve. 

None,  but  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  human  nature 
in  regard  to  its  surprising  proneness  to  imitation,  will  think 
I  overstrain  the  importance  of  an  example,  either  as  to  his 
duty  who  sets,  or  his  virtue  who  is  affected  by  it.  Imitation,, 
in  many  instances,  perhaps  in  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  me-  » 
chanical  and  involuntary,  as  may  appear  by  the  propagation 
of  a  yawn,  by  the  effects  of  imagination  in  pregnant  women, 
by  the  similitude  of  faces  observable  in  people  of  the  same 
nation^  and  by  the  likeness  we  insensibly  contract  to  those 
we  live  and  converse  much  with,  in  looks,  gestures,  and  ac- 
cents. There  are  not  a  few  of  us,  who  like  the  mimick  bird,  ^ 
that,  without  any  note  of  its  own,  sings  or  chatters  only  what  f 
it  hears  from  others,  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  peculiar  pro- 
perties, but,  as  it  were,  to  borrow  themselves  from  those  of 
one  knows  not  how  many  contributors.  These  breathing 
pictures,  or  walking  statues,  would  be  saints  if  they  con- 
versed with  saints;  and  would  deserve  nothing  but  the  gal- 
lows, were  they  to  spend  their  days  with  profligates.  If 
there  is  in  our  nature  so  strong  an  inclination  to  mimickry, 
when  we  do  not  at  all  intend  it,  that  inclination  must,  no 
doubt,  work  with  double  force,  as  often  as,  through  vanity 
or  a  desire  of  excelling,  we  set  ourselves  to  copy  what  we 
admire  in  others. 

But  whether  our  disposition  to  imitation  is  merely  me- 
chanical, as  it  is  in  that  awkwardness  we  cannot  help  con- 
tracting in  a  long  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  people 
of  no  breeding ;  or  intended,  as  in  that  genteel  and  easy 
carriage,  which  we  endeavour  to  learn  by  accommodating 
ourselves  to  the  air  and  manner  of  the  polite,  it  is  certain^ 
all  imitation  begins  in  the  mind,  and  works  with  the  great- 
est force,  when  a  morally  good  or  evil  action  is  copied,  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  either  the  infinite  motive  of  religion  on  the 
one  side,  or  the  most  violent  of  our  passions  on  the  other,  lend 
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their  strength,  as  that  of  so  many  additional  springs,  to  the 
power  of  imitation. 

The  habits  of  individuals,  and  the  customs  or  fashions 
that  prevail  in,  and  characterise  whole  nations^  are  all  the 
effect  of  example,  be  it  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  vice,  de-  - 
sign  or  whim,  that  gave  birth  to  that  example  in  the  first  -: 
setters.'  A  man  hath,  in  a  manner,  his  whole  conduct  pre-  - 
scribed  to  him  by  precedents  set  him,  either  in  his  former  - 
actions,  or  in  those  of  his  acquaintances,  especially  the  most  ^ 
eminent.     Perhaps  I  might  safely  say,  the  world  is  not  so  -• 

much  governed  by  religion,  laws,  kings,  and  other  magis 

trates,as  by  the  universal  correspondence  kept  up  between  ^iM 
the  examples  of  the  great,  which  soon  grow  into  fashion&^ 
among  the  many,  and  the  imitative  disposition,  so  deeply"^ 
rooted  in  all.  Hence  arises  that  distinction  between  the  in — 
habitants  of  two  different  countries  in  the  same  climate  ^ 
the  one  frugal,  the  other  luxurious ;  the  one  polite,  the  othe^:" 
barbarous;  the  one  brave,  the  other  dastardly;  which  i^^ 
called  the  national  character.  'We  are  members  one  o 
another'  in  a  civil,  as  well  as  in  a  religious  sense ;  so  that^ 
like  blood,  the  produce  of  our  food  in  the  natural  body,  cus- 
tom the  effect  of  examples,  circulates  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  spiritual  and  political,  imparting  the  qualities  of  the 
whole  to  each  limb,  and  of  each  limb  to  the  whole  ;  till  all 
is  assimilated  and  settled  into  one  general  habit,  either  sound 
or  distempered,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  examples 
that  prevail. 

Though  example  is  generally  on  the  side  of  folly  and 
vice,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it  is  indifferent,  and  may  be  at- 
tached to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Since  then  we  are  capable  of  doing  one  another  so  much 
good  or  hurt  by  our  examples,  we  should  be  exceedingly 
watchful  over  all  parts  of  our  behaviour,  not  only  as  men 
prudently  attentive  to  our  own  happiness;  but  as  men  also 
who  mean  not  to  surrender  all  pretensions  to  humanity,  to 
the  love  of  our  country,  and  to  Christian  charity,  which,  all 
of  them,  call  aloud  on  us  for  the  countenance  of  good  ex- 
amples, to  support  the  piety  of  the  church,  the  virtue  of  the 
state,  and  of  course,  the  strength  of  the  one  in  this,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  other,  in  both  worlds. 

If  we  consider  what  are  the  effects  of  our  conduct  among 
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"^hose  who  no  otherwise  interfere  with  us,  than  barely  by 
iseeing  how  we  act,  we  shall  conclude,  we  owe  them  the  be- 
nefit of  a  good  example,  as  much  as  we  do- any  other  debt. 
If  by  making  our  light  to  shine  before  them,  we  may  bring 
them  to  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  nay,  and 
guide  them  by  that  light  to  him  and  their  own  happiness,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  important  duties  we 
have  in  our  power  to  perform,  either  towards  God  or  man, 
to  set  the  best  examples  we  can.  The  sin  therefore  of  set- 
ting no  example,  is  that  of  neglecting  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue,  of  refusing  to  do  our  fellow-creatures  the  great- 
est good  in  our  power,  which  will  cost  us  nothing,  but  what 
we  must  otherwise  have  done  on  our  own  account;  and  of 
standing  neuter  between  God  and  his  enemy. 

If  so  great  is  the  crime  of  a  neuter,  when  God  is  a  party, 
what  must  be  that  ofdeclaring  for  his  enemy  by  an  example 
of  folly  and  wickedness !  This  is  not  stopping  the  tribute  of 
honour  and  glory  due  to  God  out  of  the  talents  he  hath  en- 
trusted us  with,  in  order  to  add  a  proportionable  weight  to 
the  good  examples  he  intended  we  should  set ;  but  is  turn- 
ing all  those  talents,  whether  of  understanding,  wealth, 
power,  or  length  of  days,  and  the  whole  importance  of  the 
example  arising  from  thence,  directly  against  the  honour  of 
God ;  and  furnishing  the  irreligious  and  the  peevish  with  a 
temptation  to  blaspheme  his  Providence  for  joining  so  much 
wealth  and  folly,  so  much  power  and  wickedness  together. 

What  then,  you  will  say,  is  to  be  done  ?  We  see  the 
consequences  of  setting  mankind  at  liberty  from  the  ties  of 
religion,  and  know,  that  no  other  ties  can  prevent  their 
running  riot  into  rebellion,  rapine,  and  misrule  ;  and  we  see 
also,  that  in  case  the  upper  class  of  mankind  should  shew 
a  contempt  for  religion,  the  lower  classes  would  soon  get 
into  the  fashion,  and  become  as  errant  atheists  as  their 
betters.  We  are  therefore  willing  to  go  to  church,  and 
pay  some  respect  to  the  religion  of  our  country.  Is  this  all 
you  can  do  ?  All,  unless  you  would  have  us  become  hypo- 
crites and  dissemblers  in  a  business  of  so  sacred  a  nature. 
But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  you  not  dissemblers 
in  going  so  far?  There  is  not  only  this  objection  against 
your  conduct,  that  it  subverts  itself  in  the  very  principle, 
but  two  more  of  no  less  weight.     Your  going  to  church  is 
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either  a  good  or  a  bad  action.  If  it  is  a  good  one,  then 
you  do  it  with  a  bad  intention,  namely,  to  keep  the  popu- 
lace in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  governed  by  stricter 
rules  of  morality  than  you  think  fit  yourselves  to  submit  to. 
If  it  is  a  bad  action,  and  done  only  with  a  view  to  that 
peace  and  order  which  good  men,  as  well  as  you,  wish  to 
see  established  in  the  world,  even  upon  mistaken  principles, 
rather  than  on  none  ;  then  you  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
of  it;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God, 
such  a  conduct  must  be  extremely  offensive  to  him,  because 
it  is  built  on  the  reproachful  and  blasphemous  belief,  that 
the  sins  of  dissimulation  and  imposture  are  necessary  to  the 
government  of  a  world  which  he  made ;  and  so  made,  as 
either  not  to  need  the  interposition  of  his  own  wisdom, 
much  less  of  your  cunning,  or  as  intended  for  a  part  of  his 
providential  empire,  to  the  government  of  which,  under 
almighty  wisdom,  no  arts  borrowed  from  the  author  of 
deceit  can  possibly,  to  say  no  more,  be  requisite.  But ' 
secondly,  your  method  is  liable  to  this  farther  objection, 
that  appearances  of  this  kind  are  never  given,  but  by  halves ; 
that  they  cannot  long  be  kept  up ;  and  that  the  vanity  of 
boasting  the  discoveries  you  have  made  to  the  dishonour 
of  religion,  the  sensual  desires,  the  covetous  or  ambitious 
designs,  the  violent  passions,  the  inveterate  habits,  which 
opened  your  eyes  to  the  weak  side  of  Christianity,  cannot 
be  held  within  a  disguise  as  feeble  as  it  is  flimsy.  How 
long  is  it  to  be  supposed,  you  will  wear  a  mask,  put  on, 
much  against  the  grain,  for  no  immediate  benefit  of  your 
own,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  others  in  some 
order ;  a  consideration  of  no  great  weight  even  to  the  reason 
of  one  who  can  think  religion  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
false  ? 

Besides*  this  conduct,  instead  of  doing  any  honour  to 
religion,  serves  only  to  bring  on  it  all  the  reproach  due  to 
the  many  enormities  of  your  infidel  life,  which,  were'  you 
not  mistaken  for  a  Christian,  must  be  ascribed  to  their  real 
cause,  your  utter  want  of  principles.  This  pretence  of 
Christianity  therefore,  which  so  many  n'ow-a-days  give  into 
and  defend  with  very  specious  arguments,  is  but  a  cunning 
piece  of  folly  in  some,  and  a  double  artifice  in  others, 
whereby  they  propose  to  throw  the  odium  of  their  actions 
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off  that  infidelity  which  encourages^  on  Christianity  which 
cries  aloud  against,  them.  The  cause  of  Christ  never  stood 
in  need  of>  and  disdains,  such  aids,  if  aids  they  may  be 
called.  No>  let  Christ  have  either  sincere  friends,  or  open 
enemies;  and  let  his  religion  stand  on  its  own  truth,  or 
sink  under  its  falsity,  as  the  judge  and  guardian  of  truth 
shall  determine. 

There  is  a  great  majority  of  these,  whose  obscure  cha-v 
racters  and  low  situation  in  the  world  confine  the  influence] 
of  their  examples  to  very  narrow  bounds.  However,  there 
is  no  man  so  inconsiderable  as  never  to  be  imitated.  He 
must  be  too  little  to  be  seen,  who  is  too  little  to  be  copied. 
Besides,  the  generality  of  imitators  are  short-sighted,  and 
we  know  the  eyes  of  all  such  are  magnifiers.  Similitude 
insensibly  grows  out  of  mere  observation.  Natural  wit^ 
beauty,  bodily  strength^  personal  peculiarity,  and  the  most 
trifling  superiority  in  circumstances,  excite  observation, 
and  with  it  a  degree  of  respect,  in  the  vales  of  human  life, 
which  those  on  its  eminences  look  down  upon,  as  sunk  in 
one  indistinct  and  promiscuous  level.  The  poorest  parent 
is  an  object  of  some  veneration  to  his  offspring,  and  conse- 
quently of  imitation,  through  which  he  propagates  piety  or 
irreligion,  sobriety  or  drunkenness,  honesty  or  knavery^  as 
fast  as  he  does  children  ;  for  children,  as  if  all  eye,  are  led 
by  their  sight  into  any  thing  that  strikes  that  sense,  espe- 
cially in  the  behaviour  of  their  parent,  whom,  as  new- 
comers, they  are  obliged  to  take  for  a-- guide  in  a  world 
altogether  strange  to  them.  How  careful  therefore  ought 
he  to  be,  who  is  surrounded  with  natural  mimicks,  perpe- 
tually taking  off*  his  likeness  in  every  action,  and  preparing 
to  spread  and  hand  down  his  manners,  as  far  in  point  of 
time  and  space,  as  his  posterity  shall  extend  themselves  in 
the  world !  Masters  also,  in  respect  to  example,  are  a  soit 
of  second  parents,  and  what  their  servants  did  not^  or  could 
not  learn  in  their  father's  house,  they  perfect  themselves  in 
under  the  government  of  their  master.  They  either  have 
not  been  taught,  or  have  not  time,  to  read ;  and  therefore, 
as  imitation  generally  looks  upward,  they  take  the  beha-~ 
viour  of  their  master  for  a  summary  of  all  that  excellence 
in  higher  life,  which  they  are  so  ambitious  of  copying 
after.    Him  they  read,  him  they  transcribe  into  themselves. 
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till  their  minds  have  put  on  his  livery,  as  well  as  their 
bodies.  A  family  is  the  most  important  seminary  in  the 
world>  a  nursery,  wherein  are  formed  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  wherein  every  child  of  God,  and  every  servant 
of  the  devil,  receives  the  rudiments  of  virtue  or  vice,  and 
those  infinitely  more  by  example,  which  makes  the  fashion, 
than  by  instruction,  which  is  under  its  discountenance. 

All  mankind  are  exemplary  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  they  most  whose  fortune  or  station  hath  lifted  them 
most  into  view,  and  set  them  highest.  They  are  seen  far 
and  near ;  and  such  is  the  compliment  paid,  by  the  pre- 
tended renouncers  of  this  world,  to  its  pomps  and  vanities^ 
admired  as  far  as  they  are  seen,  and  imitated  as  far  as  the 
narrower  funds  of  their  inferiors  can  stretch  to.  Their 
vices  grow  into  virtues,  and  their  virtues  into  heroism,  as 
they  descend  on  the  observation  of  the  herd. 

Piety  and  virtue,  not  only  for  their  native  dignity,  but 
for  their  great  singularity,  in  a  person  of  distinction,  look 
nobly,  and  produce  the  most  happy  effects  among  his  infe- 
riors, discouraging  the  vices  of  the  bad,  and  invigorating 
the  virtues  of  the  good,  whose  laudable  dispositions  seem 
to  kindle  at  his ;  so  that,  as'if  they  were  inspired  by  some 
preternatural  impulse,  they  improve  on  a  spirit  not.  their 
own,  and  act  and  live  above  themselves. 

Infidelity  and  wickedness  in  a  person  of  distinction  look 
nobly  too,  extinguishing  the  virtues  and  fomenting  the 
vices  of  all  beneath  him.  Privileged  by  his  example,  the 
creature,  who  is  as  poor  in  pocket  as  he  is  in  soul,  sets  up 
for  grandeur,  on  a  second-hand  sneer  at  religion,  on  his 
week  of  keeping,  or  his  hour  of  gaming,  till  distress  and 
despair  drive  him  to  that  road,  which  terminates  in  the  gal- 
lows ;  or,  at  best,  till  sober  poverty  degrades  him  again  to 
Christianity.  The  sower  of  tares  enlarges  those  seeds  in 
the  richer  soil  of  a  great  fortune,  from  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  expect  so  plentiful  a  crop,  on  a  change  to  hun- 
grier grounds.  There  are  several  sorts  of  exotic  vices  that 
cannot  be  raised,  but  in  the  hot-bed  of  wealth,  title  and 
figure,  which  nevertheless  thrive  apace  when  transplanted 
thence  into  common  earth.  It  is  often  a  diverting,  but  it 
should  be  a  shocking  sight  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
to  see  how  their  vices  are  mimicked  by  the  little  ^nes,  who. 
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influenced  by  their  examples,  as  if  possessed  by  some  de- 
mon, run^  regardless  of  all  that  decorum  which  gives  a  sort 
of  grace  to  politer  wickedness^  into  downright  brutality 
and  madness. 

The  great  and  powerful  impose  what  customs  they 
please  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  world.  The  examples  of 
kings  particularly,  are  more  absolute  than  their  commands. 
The  court  follows  them ;  the  capital  follows  the  court ;  and 
the  nation  that^  as  fast  as  eager  imitation  can  snatch  the 
fashion  from  above ;  till  the  manners  of  the  head  are  visible 
in  the  very  feet.  Even  that  religion  which  a  people  have 
thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be  fought  for  with  the 
utmost  bitterness,  hath  not  been  considered  as  too  great  a 
compliment  to  their  princes.  The  ten  tribes  of  the  Israel- 
ites that  followed  Jeroboam,  followed  him  to  his  golden 
calves ;  and,  excepting  a  very  few,  continued  in  his  ido- 
latry, or  sunk  into  worse,  during  all  the  reigns  of  his 
successors.  The  other  two  tribes  went,  most  of  ihem,  into 
the  religion  or  superstition  of  their  kings,  with  a  readiness 
at  every  change,  that  seems  astonishing  to  one  who  knows 
not  how  few  in  any  country  really  and  sincerely  give  their 
hearts  to  religion.  During  the  usurpation  of  these  king- 
doms, cant,  enthusiasm,  and  hypocrisy  took  the  place  of 
Christianity  in  the  great  ones,  and  prevailed  almost  univer- 
sally. In  the  reign  immediately  following,  profaneness, 
atheism^  and  dissolution  of  manners,  ran  down  from  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  of  the  people  so  fast,  and  took  so  firm 
a  possession  as  they  went,  that  the  present  debauchee  and 
scoffer  at  religion  may  probably  thank  the  court  in  that 
reign  for  his  not  being  at  this  day  a  formal  hypocrite,  or  a 
sour  enthusiast.  How  ought  they  to  watch  over  their  own 
behaviour,  whose  every  action  is  mimicked  by  a  multitude, 
perhaps  a  nation !  How  little  ai'e  the  most  ordinary  actions 
of  great  men  their  own,  when  each  of  them  is  attended  with 
so  long  a  train  of  happy  or  fatal  effects  upon  the  people. 

The  actions  of  the  clergy  are  still  less  their  own.  They 
owe  a  good  example  as  a  debt  to  Christ,  whom  they  take 
upon  them  to  represent,  and  as  a  debt  to  their  people,  by 
whose  labour  they  subsist.  I  say  not  this  from  an  opinion, 
that  the  people  would  ipiitate  them,  were  they  saints  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  a  man.     No^  they  are  too  much  hated 
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and  despised,  for  reasons  quite  foreign  to  their  moral  cha- 
racters, to  be  considered  as  objects  of  imitation.  Besides, 
the  people,  I  know  not  how,  have  got  it  into  their  heads, 
that  the  clergy  are,  or  ought  to  be,  creatures  of  a  different 
species  from  themselves,  acting  on  principles,  and  bound 
to  duties,  so  very  foreign  from  those  which  are  to  govern 
the  rest  of  mankind,  that  imitation,  for  want  of  a  common 
footing  to  build  on  can  here  have  no  place*  If  one  of  us 
behaves  himself  pretty  well,  which  in  such  times,  I  think, 
is  no  small  matter,  lives  soberly  and  modestly,  waits  on  his 
duty  with  perhaps  a  little  more  than  ordinary  care ;  our  lay 
brethren  look  on  it  as  nothing.  Why,  say  they,  is  he  not 
a  clergyman  ?  Who  thanks  him  for  being  good  ?  and  say 
it  with  such  an  air,  as  plainly  shews,  they  do  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  sober,  modest,  honest,  by  the 
same  laws  that  bind  their  teachers  ;  or  shews,  at  least,  that 
they  believe  they  do  very  well,  if  they  are  but  half  so  good 
as  the  clsrgy,  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  clergy;  I  speak 
not  of  all  the  laiety.  God  be  thanked,  there  are  here  and 
there  some  of  them,  who  are  fit  to  be  patterns  to  the  best 
of  us. 

But  in  case  a  clergyman  shall  generally  misbehave  him- 
self, his  example  instantly  acquires  a  force  exceeding  that 
of  the  greatest  king,  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  notoriety 
extends.  His  bad  actions,  although  tenfold  more  odious 
in  him  than  they  would  be  if  done  by  another,  are,  by  an 
astonishing  juggle  of  thought,  snapped  at  with  the  greatest 
pleasure^  not  only  as  matter  of  universal  reproach  to  his 
order,  but  as  so  many  comfortable  licences  for  all  manner 
of  wickedness  in  laymen.  If  a  clergyman,  say  they,  can 
do  such  things,  what  may  not  we  do  ?  They  know  best 
how  far  a  man  may  go  downhill  without  plunging  into  the 
abyss ;  and  surely  a  layman  may  go  twice  as  far  as  a  cler- 
gyman, and  not  find  himself,  after  all,  in  a  more  desperate 
condition. 

Now,  although  this  is  very  bad  reasoning,  and  worst  of 
all  among  Protestants,  who  will  have  their  clergy  to  be 
teachers  of  the  most  limited  kind,  and  not  guides  ;  yet  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  reasoning  of  thousands  every  where, 
till  all  false  reasoning  is  banished  quite  out  of  the  world,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  severely  required  of  us  as  a  primary  duty» 
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that  we  do  the  rest  of  mankind  no  harm  at  least,  if  we  can 
do  them  no  good^  by  our  examples.  A  clergyman,  by  preach- 
ing for  twenty  years  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  shall  not 
edify  his  hearers. so  much,  as  he  shall  corrupt  his  seers  by 
one  material  slip  in  point  of  conduct.  Their  ears  are  asleep, 
while  their  eyes  are  open.  Our  sermons,  they  know,  may 
be  borrowed,  but  our  actions  are  our  own.  On  the  merits 
of  these  they  severely  try  our  faith  by  the  rule  of  St.  James; 
and  indeed  we  should  think  it  our  greatest  happiness,  that 
they  will  not  allow  the  smallest  share  of  that  toleration  to 
our  immoralities,  which  they  do  to  their  own.  This  is  being 
kinder  in  effect  to  us,  than  they  are  to  themselves. 

Since  the  influence  of  example  goes  so  far,  that  few  men 
think  they  are  obliged  to  be  better  than  their  superiors,  or 
than  the  generality  of  people  on  a  level  with  themselves, 
detraction  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
blackest  in  the  catalogue  of  vices,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
greatest  corruptors  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as  this  agent  of 
mischief  is  perpetually  employed  by  ill-nature,  envy,  and 
suspicion,  to  take  off  from  the  me¥it  of  good  actions,  and 
aggravate  the' sin  of  bad  ones  ;  to  represent  a  worthy  man 
as  less  worthy,  and  a  wicked  one  as  more  wicked,  than  he 
really  is  ;  and  by  these  means  to  poison  the  almost  only 
fountain  of  action  in  the  minds  of  the  giddy,  and  of  those 
who  are  naturally  disposed  to  conceive  ill  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Thus  it  is  that  the  slanderer  destroys  the  effects  of 
gpo4  examples,  and  makes  the  most  of  bad  ones ;  sullying 
the  lustre  of  the  noblest  virtues,  and  swelling  frailties  into 
crimes ;  increasing  the  apparent  number  of  offenders,  in 
order  to  increase  the  real.  This  is  doing  the  whole  work 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  gratifying  malice ;  it  is  accusing,  it  is 
corrupting  souls,  all  in  one  act.  It  were  an  office  of  far 
less  inhumanity  to  make  a  collection  of  contagious  fevers 
and  plagues,  and  then  to  go  about  through  the  world  com- 
municating the  infection.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is^ 
that  the  fool  is  entrapped  into  a  greater  degree  of  wicked- 
ness, than  the  mistaken  example  he  follows  will  authorise, 
and  so  loses  his  whole  excuse ;  and  thus  a  disposition  to 
think  too  haidly  of  others  converts  the  opinions,  the  sus- 
pi<[^ions,  the  censures  of  the  malevolent  into  so  many  prin-^ 
.ciples  of  wickedness  in  himself.     A  bad  conscience,  like  a 
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bad  stomacliy  turns  all  it  receives  into  foulness  and  poison 
for  the  whole  man* 

To  draw  at  length  towards  a  conclusion^  let  me  once 
again  remind  you«  that  example  governs  almost  all  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life ;  that  it  relieves  the  poor  in  one  place,  aad 
oppresses  them  in  another;  that  here  it  cools  devotftoo,  and 
thins  God's  house  and  table,  while  it  gives  warotA  and  spi- 
rit to  religion  there,  *  and  compels  numb#n  to  come  in;' 
that  fraud,  perjury,  and  tyranny,  carry  all  before  them  by 
the  example  of  the  great  ones  in  these  countries^  while  in 
those,  justice,  moderation  and  mercy,  present  us  with  the 
bright  side  of  human  natore,  and  almost  make  even  this 
life  happy. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  forward  the  happiness  of  others, 
as  much  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  example  is  of  any  importance 
(as  whose  is  not  ?)  to  make  it  '  shine  like  a  lamp  before 
men,'  that  it  may  light  them  to  happiness,  not  like  a  meteor 
to  mislead.  Is  it  not  infinitely  a  more  pleasing  employ- 
ment *  to  go  about  doinj^  good/  and  encouraging  others  to 
do  good,  than  to  go  about  like  '  a  pestilence,  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon*day?' 
a  pestilence  that  infects  the  minds  of  such  as  still  sit  in  re- 
ligious darkness,  and  a  destruction  that  ruins  souls  in  the 
day-light  of  the  gospel  ? 

When  we  come  on  our  last  trial,  the  judge  may  very  per- 
tinently ask  us,  why  this  neighbour  of  ours  was  guilty  of 
fraud,  or  that  dependant,  of  drunkenness  ?  to  which  it  will 
be  no  satisfactory  reply,  to  say,  we  neither  lent  our  mouths 
to  the  intemperance  of  the  one,  nor  our  hands  to  the  deceits 
of  the  other.  To  have  furnished  an  example  was  as  bad. 
We  hear  it  as  commonly,  as  absurdly,  said  of  a  spendthrift, 
who  ruins  his  fortune,  his  health,  and  his  soul  by  debauch- 
eries of  all  kinds,  that  he  hurts  nobody  but  himself;  as  if, 
beside  the  necessary  partners  of  his  crimes,  his  example 
were  not  too  contagious,  to  be  harmless. 

As  all  men  live  in  society,  no  man  can  hurt  himself,  with- 
out hurting  others.  This  is  more  importantly  true  in  a  re- 
ligious, than  in  a  civil  sense.  '  We  are  all  members,  one  of 
another,  in  the  body  of  Christ.'  No  one  therefore  can  maim 
his  own  soul  by  sin,  without,  in  proportion,  incapacitating 
himself  to  do  the  office  of  a  member,  and  maiming  the  body 
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itself.  Besides,  a  distempered  member  (such  are  the  effects 
of  example)  is  sure  to  infect  the  next,  and  spread  its  own 
unsoundness  into  all  that  are  near  it.  How  grievous  an  in- 
jury this  must  be  to  others,  he  who  can  think  at  all,  may 
easily  conceive ;  and  how  it  will  be  resented  by  Christ  the 
head,  who  feels  this  second  crucifixion  more  sensibly,  than 
he  did  the  first,  in  every  part  of  his  body,  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  by  those  terrible  expressions  of  his ;  '  offences 
must  needs  come,  but  woe  to  him  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh.  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  (the 
smallest  of  Christ's  members)  it  were  better  for  him,  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck^  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.* 

Directly  opposite  to  this  woe,  and  equally  grea,t  in  its 
kind,  is  that  blessing  which  he  will  receive,  who  makes  the 
light  of  his  good  and  holy  example  so  '  to  shine  before  men/ 
as  to  discountenance  and  reprove  the  evil  deeds  of  some ;  to 
encourage  and  ripen  the  good  inclinations  of  others ;  and  to 
give  all  occasion  to  cry  out^  what  a  worthy,  what  an  excel- 
lent man  is  this!  How  just  in  all  his  dealings !  How  cha- 
ritable to  his  poor  brother !  How  forgiving  to  his  enemies ! 
How  regular,  how  constant,  how  warm,  and  yet  how  unos- 
tentatious, as  to  every  duty  of  religion,  in  his  closet,  in  his 
family,  in  God's  house,  and  at  his  table !  How  fast  he  as- 
cends towards  God !  How  he  burns  in  the  love  of  God^  and 
brightens,  as  he  rises,  '  increasing  still  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day !' 

Glory  be  to  thee,  our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  who 
giveth  such  grace  unto  men.  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  0 
Father  of  lights,  for  the  benefit  of  this  happy  example.  Thy 
kingdom  come  in  us,  as  in  him,  that  thy  will  may  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
as  thou  hast  given  it  to  him,  even  the  bread  of  eternal  life 
in  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  thee^  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honour,  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  LXVI. 

A  CROWD  MUST  HAVE  A  BROAD  ROAD. 


Prov.  XII.  2. 
Be  not  eottformed  to  tku  world. 

Were  there  no  other  world  nor  life  after  this,  the  wisdom 
of  conforming  to  the  precept  in  my  text  rather  than  to  the. 
world,  might  be  at  least  as  easily  maintained,  as  questioned, 
I  mean,  in  times  like  the  present ;  for,  howsoever  disagree- 
able it  may  be  to  deny  ourselves  the  sinful  pleasures  of  this 
world;  or  inconvenient,  to  live  in  opposition  to  its  vain  and. 
idle  customs ;  it  is  certainly  far  more  disagreeable  to  bear 
the  expense  and  effects  of  those  pleasures ;  and  more  incon- 
venient, more  troublesome  and  burthensom^,  to  follow  the 
customs  of  the  world  in  a  course  of  life  almost  wholly  arti- 
ficial, and  slavishly  governed  by  the  practice  of  others,  who 
are  governed  at  random  themselves  by  whim  and  folly,  to 
say  no  worse. 

But  whereas  there  actually  is  another  world,  whither  we 
are  to  be  transplanted  by  death  from  this,  and  where  for 
ever  we  may  enjoy,  if  qualified  for  it  by  an  habitual  exercise 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  this  place  of  trial,  so  great  a  degree  of 
happiness,  as  not  all  our  highest  transports  of  pleasure  here 
ccm  help  us  to  conceive ;  and  whereas  the  ways  and  customs 
of  this  world,  where  our  stay  is  by  innumerable  accidents 
rendered  so  uncertain,  and  on  the  footing  of  nature  must,  at 
best,  be  very  short,  are  for  the  greater  part,  destructive  of 
that  piety  and  virtue,  whereon  only  our  hopes  in  futurity 
can  be  rationally  founded  ;  the  word  of  God,  in  a  thousand 
places,  calls  on  us  to  consider  ourselves  *  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims  here,'  to  fix  our  eyes  by  faith  on  heaven,  as  our  na- 
tive country,  and  to  remember,  that,  which  way  soever  our 
journey  leads,  whether  upward  or  downward,  it  can  neither 
be  very  long  nor  pleasant.  My  text,  in  particular,  casting 
an  eye  at  either  world,  and  finding  the  customs  or  fashions 
of  this,  an  infinite  hindrance  to  all  the  necessary  qualifica- 
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tions  for  happiness  in  that,  not  only  cautions  us^  as  many 
other  places  of  Scripture  do,  against  ^  Setting  our  affections 
on  things  below/  but  also  against  falling  in  with,  and  form- 
ing our  manners  by,  the  reigning  practices  of  mankind, 
ivhich  at  once  proceed  from,  and  feed,  the  corruption  of  our 
nature. 

That  a  practical  attention  to  this  caution  may  give  us 
the  appearance  of  singularity  among  the  weak  and  foolish  ; 
or  be  ascribed  to  pride  and  hypocrisy  by  the  malicious ;  I 
shall  readily  own.  But  all  men  of  common  sense,^  who  hear 
us  declare,  as  Christians,  that  we  belong  to  another  world, 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  allow  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  foolish  and  ridiculous  in  us  to  look  wholly  unlike  our 
profession,  than  to  look  ever  so  unlike  the  people  we  are  to 
pass  only  a  few  days  with,  on  our  way  homeward  to  that 
better  and  more  abiding  country,  we  say,  we  are  bound  for. 
It  is  but  fit,  that  we,  who  neither  can  make,  nor  even  wish 
to  make,  a  long  stay  here,  should  follow  a  different  rule,  in 
most  parts  of  our  conduct,  from  that  which  those  very  wise 
people  observe  who  look  on  this  world  as  their  only  home, 
set  death  at  defiance,  and  have  no  thoughts  of  ever  remov- 
ing. It  would  be  acting  like  coxcombs,  a  character,  of  all 
others,  the  most  absurd  in  the  professors  of  religion,  either 
to  set  ourselves  out  in  the  pink  of  the  mode  for  so  short 
an  appearance,  or  to  think  of  travelling,  especially  in  the 
narrow  way,  so  craggy  and  So  thorny,  in  a  very  fashionable 
dress,  as  far,  in  this  case,  from  looking  ornamental,  as  from 
being  convenient.  A  small  conformity  therefore  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  in  two  or  three  indifferent  particulars,  will 
be  a  sufiScient  compliment  to  people,  we  mean  so  little  re- 
spect for  as  thos'e  about  the  inn ;  where  the  children  of  this 
world  do  not  sojourn,  but  inhabit.  One  acquainted  with 
their  actions  only,  and  not  at  all  with  their  bodily  constitu- 
tions, nnist  conclude,  they  know  of  no  other  world  but  this, 
have  no  other  home  but  here ;  and  hold  possession  of  it  by 
a  tenure  that  can  never  expire ;  for  why  otherwise  should 
men  so  '  wise  in  their  generation,'  men  capable  of  wisdom  in 
any  one  thing,  take  so  much  pains,  indeed  lay  out  all  their 
tboughts  and  endeavours,  in  improving  (for  such  they  think 
it)  on  the  present  spot  ?  To  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have,  an  infinite  deal  of  art  is  called  in  to  help  out  nature, 
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till  at  length  nature  is  buried  under  an  endless  medly  of  re* 
finements ;  the  thing  lost  in  the  manner  ;  and  necessity  itself 
set  aside  for  mode  and  fashion.     Who,  in  the  genteel  world, 
eats  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  drinks  to  quench  his  thirst,  clothes 
himself  to  keep  out  the  cold,  or  does  any  of  the  three,  to 
support  life  ?    And  who  in  the  lower  ranks  aims  not  at  an 
imitation  of  the  higher,  in  these  things,  with  all  his  little 
might,  nay,  beyond  his  power,  and  above  his  circumstances? 
Awkward    ambition !      Miserable  rack !     Whereon    these 
wretches  are   stretched  between  want  and  pride^  between 
poverty  and  splendor,  till  their  scanty  substance^  and  too 
often  their  feeble  consciences,  are  put  wholly  out  of  joint. 
It  is  the  tyrant,  fashion,  that  thus  inverts  the  order  of  nature 
among  the  people  of  this  world,  properly  so  called ;  that 
gives  the  night  for  action,  and  the  day  for  sleep ;  that  turns 
their  stomachs  at  the  wholesome  and  delicious  food  of  their 
own  country,  only  because  it  may  be  easily  had;  and  whets 
their  appetites  for  foreign  poisons,  only  because  tbey.  are 
far-fetched  and  expensive.    It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  this  total  departure  from  nature  and  necessity  in  the  rich 
and  great,  that  so  many  of  the  poor  go  half-naked,  and  pine 
for  want  of  food  ;  while  so  many  of  their  betters,,  who  feed 
and  dress  only  for  the  fashion,  never  consider,  that  food  and 
raiment  are  still  necessary  things,  nor  that  a  man  without 
meat,  must  be  hungry,  and  without  clothing,  cold.     Na- 
ture, necessity,  the  laws  of  our  country,  the  commands  of 
God,  and,  what  is  more  with  the  men  of  this  world  than  all 
these,  their  visible  interest,  pass  for  nothing  in  opposition 
to  custom.     An  individual  might  as  well  think  of  encoun-' 
tering  an  army,  as  resisting  this  usurper,  who  never  wants  a 
bigotted  crowd  to  back  him.     Supported  by  that,  he  con- 
quers all,  governs  all,  and  persecutes  all,  who  are  so  singu- 
lar as  to  dissent,  till  they  are  thought  fit  only  for  a  dark 
room  and  straw  ;  for  he  is  not  considered  as  mad,  who  acts 
against  reason,   but  he  who  acts  oddly;  and   he  only  is 
thought  to  act  oddly,  who  acts  as  few  others  do.     The  power 
of  this  tyran|^s  derived  from  our  pride,  cowardice,  and  liv- 
ing together.     He  or  she  is  gteatest,  who   is  soonest  and 
highest  in  the  fashion.     Few  have  sufficient  resolution  and 
greatness  of  soul  to  bear  up  against  the  stream  of  custom, 
and  contemn  the  ridicule  of  crowds,  though  known  io  be 
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made  up  of  fools,  as  long  as  Uving,  dealing,  and  conversiag 
with  them,  is^  necessary.  The  greatest  slaves  to  custom, 
therefore,  are  those  who  Jive  most  in  the  world ;  and  they  who 
aabmit  least  to  his  power,  are  such  as  spends  their  days  in 
Fetiffement.  This  tyrant  can  subdue  a  multitude  together 
with, more  ease,  than  one  person  by  himself.  Contagions  of 
all  kinds  are  propagated  fastest  in  places  that  are  most 
populous;  and  custom  may  be  called  a  contagion,  because 
^trough  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  it  becomes  the  vehicle 
of  little  else  but  vice,  which,  carried  by  examplb,  flies  from 
mind  to  mind,  infecting  souls,  as  the  plague  does  bodies. 
Pity,  that  for  so  contagious  a  disorder,  thero  are  too  few 
good  and  wise  examples  to  furnish  us  with  aa  epidemic  cure ! 

This  observation  is  verified  by  another  made  on  the 
poorer  sort  of  people,  and  on  such  as  live  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  towns,  the:  fashion,  whatever  it  is,  reaching 
these  more  slowly,  and  those  more  imperfectly,  than  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Yet  even  among  these  it  is  aimed  at,  and 
adored  at  a  distance,  when  it  cannot  be  attained  to*  l%e 
young  labourer,  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  kingdom^wtil 
have  his  new  coat,  though  as  coarse  as  his  sack,  cut  as  near 
to  the  last  fitshion  2S  possible;  and  the  poor^  girl  behind 
the  most  distant  mountain,^^  who  never:  once  inquired  about 
veligion,^  asks  what  is  the  fashionable  cap,  and  hath  her 
kentiag  shaped  by  the  pattern  o£  the  fineat- lawn  or  cambric 
OQ  the  head  of  the  princess.  Fashions  of  this  kind/  how- 
ever, take  some  time  to  go  down ;  but  the  dissimulation, 
treachery^  ingratitude,  and  ambition^  of  high  life;,  run  like 
electricity^  and  reach'  the  dregs  of  mankind,  as  in  a  mo- 
inent.  In  regfurd  to  these  modidt  vioes^  all  ranks:  of^  people 
]i^ve  received  the  last  poli^,  and  are  within  the  very  pre** 
<>inpt|^oftb!?  court. 

Many  practices  in  trade  are  deemed  lawful  by  dealers 
whorstilLmean  to  be  honest,  which,  if  they  would  examine 
tbevi  by:  the  word  of  God  and  the  royal  law,  not  by  common 
practice,  the  same  men  would  abhor  as  much,  when  dono 
byi<ast  to  themselves. 

It  is  a  }aw  of  custom,  that  young  gentlemen,  who,  apt 
^•they  inay  be  to  learn,  know  yet,  merely  for  want  of  time, 
but  little  of  the  vices  of  their  own  country,  and  consequently; 
birt  »  very. little  of  any  thing  else,  must  travel  for  the  vani^ 
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ties  and  vices  of  foreigners,  that  we  islanders  may  not  be 
too  far  behind  the  mode  of  pride,  expense,  and  wickedness, 
established  in  nations  more  early  refined  than  ourselves.  A 
young  hopeful,  who  goes  abroad  with  nothing  but  his  native 
propensity  to  conceit  and  lewdness,  checked  by  some  mo- 
desty in  the  outward  appearance^  which  he  and  his  wiser 
parents  call  awkwardness  and  bashfulness ;  comes  home 
full  of  contempt  for  his  own  country,  and  for  virtue ;  with 
assurance  enough  to  do  any  thing ;  and  as  to  religion,  with 
a  stock  of  Popery  for  low  folks,  and  of  Deism  for  himself. 
Now  it  is  an  heresy  against  custom  to  question,  whether 
all  this  is  not  improvement. 

I  know  nothing  wherein  the  tyranny  of  custom  is  so  re- 
markably seen,  as  in  the  established  rules  and  notions  of 
honour.  To  debauch  the  daughter  or  wife  of  a  friend  is 
honourable.  To  run  him  through  the  heart  in  defence  of 
these  gentlemanlike  actions,  is  still  more  honourable ;  more 
honourable,  though  done  with  all  the  palpitations  of  a 
coward,  who  trembles  between  the  opinions  *of  men  and  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  of  a  fool,  who  prefers  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

Behold  the  tyranny  of  custom  in  another  instance, 
wherein,  notwithstanding  all  his  affectation  of  politeness, 
he  destroys  the  very  shadow  of  hospitality  at  the  houses  of 
the  great,  whom  you  must  pay,  as  you  do  other  inn-keepers, 
for  a  dinner  or  a  night's  lodging,  it  being  all  one  to  you  in 
the  conclusion,  whether  you  reckon  for  your  accommoda- 
tions with  the  landlord,  or  his  waiter ;  and  to  him,  whether 
you  discharge  the  account  immediately  with  himself,  or 
apply  your  debt  to  the  payment  of  his  servant's  wages. 
This  custom  might  be  justifiable  as  the  only  expedient  to 
keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  great,  a  number  of  low 
and  spunging  acquaintances,  were  it  not,  that  we  hear  them 
pressingly  invited,  no  doubt  as  customers  rather  than 
friends,  by  one  who  hath  the  utmost  contempt  for  their 
conversation. 

These  two  or  three  sp^imens  may  serte  instead  of  a 
thousand  others,  which  it  will  be  more  agreeable  for  every 
one  of  you  to  recollect,  than  to  hear  from  the  pulpit,  whereby 
the  usurpations  of  custom,  and  the  slavery  of  mankind  to 
this  notional  tyrant  of  their  own  creating,  may  be  easily  set 
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in  their  proper  but  shameful  light ;  shameful  indeed,  both 
to  those  who  stand  high  enough  to  impose  by  example 
such  practices  on  their  inferiors^  and  to  those  inferiors  who 
are  content  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  stupidity  and  infamy, 
to  make  borrowed  stupidity  their  honour,  and  aspire  to  in- 
famy, without  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  themselves  even 
in  that.  O  despicable  ambition !  How  low  a  thing  is  pride ! 
surely  it  were  better,  I  had  almost  said,  genteeler,  to  turn 
downright  Christian,  than  to  value  oneself  on  being  only 
the  tail  of  a  body,  that,  at  best,  hath  but  gross  folly  for  a 
head. 

But  this  tyrant  stops  not  at  folly,  nor  will  he  be  con- 
fined to  particulars.  No,  he  establishes  enormities  of  the 
blackest  kinds,  and  of  the  most  extensive  influence.  He 
even  works  miracles  ;  for  what  else  is  it  to  transpose,^as  he 
does,  the  very  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil  ?  to  turn  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day  ?  to  juggle  the  whole  world 
and  the  course  of  all  its  affairs,  its  pleasures,  troubles,  inte- 
rests, and  even  produce,  into  quite  other  things  than  they 
really  are,  to  human  apprehension?  to  change  its  inha- 
bitants into  so  different  a  kind  of  creatures,  and  so  exceed- 
ingly for  the  worse,  that  Adam  would  not  know  his  sons, 
nor  Eve  her  daughters  ?  to  regale  himself  with  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  nay,  their  souls,  by  thousands,  on  the  sea 
and  in  battle  i  to  force  commerce,  with  all  the  arts,  and 
most  of  the  sciences,  into  his  service?  How  many  beasts, 
birds,  worms,  musj^they  strip  or  embowel  for  his  clothing ! 
from  how  many  distant  parts  of  the  globe  must  they  bring 
him  the  materials  of  one  meal !  How  many  nations,  some 
of  them  the  most  refined  in  point  of  understanding,  hath  he 
taught  to  adore  a  piece  of  timber,  and  pray  to  a  lump  of 
stone !  How  many  Christians  hath  he  persuaded,  contrary 
to  their  own  nature,  and  the  repeated  commands  of  Christ, 
to  disbelieve  their  own  senses,  and,  from  motives  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  to  bum  their  fellow-creatures  alive,  to  murder 
eipperors  with  poisoned  sacraments,  and  blow  up  kings  and 
parliaments  with  gunpowder  !  By  what  an  amazing  miracle 
is  it,  that  he  teaches  us  of  this  church  to  place  the  spirit  of 
religion  in  kindness,  good  nature,  and  love ;  and  then  to 
despise  that  religion  ?  and  so  many  among  us  of  another 
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persuasion,  to  place  that  spirit  in  sourness,  contention^- -and 
hatred,  and  then  to  love  it.  •tf'»^;;- 

Under  this  general  perversion  of  religion,  it  is  no  won- 
der, if  all  the  virtues,  justice,  modesty,  temperance,  by  a 
little  additional  discountenance  of  custom,  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  or  all  the  vices,  oppression,  luxury,  lejrdness^  dis- 
honesty, by  the  help  of  numerous  examples,  e^]^ecially  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  world,  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. The  daily  observation,  if  not  the  consciences,  of 
you  all  may  save  me  the  trouble  of  particularizing  on  this 
disagreeable,  perhaps,  offensive  topic. 

There  was  once  a  good  being  who  went  by  the  name  of 
custom,  and  made  it  a  title  of  honour.  He  was  the  son  of 
right  reason,  and  the  brother  of  true  religion,  and  as  such 
you  cannot  mistake  his  father.  During  the  reign  of  reason 
and  religion,  his  interest  with  mankind  greatly  strengthened 
the  hands  of  that  government.  Whether  he  is  dead,  or  td 
what  distant  part  of  the  universe  he  is  banished,  we  cannot 
tell,  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Very  different  is  the  pedigree,  as  well  as  dispoaition, 
of  him  who  is  now  on  the  throne.  He  is  the  incestuous 
offspring  of  pride,  and  his  bastard  daughter  culpable  emu- 
lation. The  head  of  the  whole  family  is  spoken  of,  G«n.  iii. 
•He  was  nursed  at  a  vast  expense  by  vanity  and  folly  in  that 
court,  where  the  mint  of  fashion  is  kept.  He  arrived  to  his 
present  height  of  power  by  successfully  inculcating  two 
short  maxims.  Do  as  others  do  ;  follow  the  many,  and  of 
-those,  especially  the  great.  Wealth  is  his  element,  t>ut  he 
can  subsist  in  poverty.  As  wisdom  or  piety  approach  him, 
he  shrinks  and  dwindles  into  almost  nothing  ;  and  if  the 
latter  repeats  my  text,  he  instantly  vanishes  into  vapour. 
When  pride,  imagination,  and  wealth  only  are  with  him,  his 
size  and  strength  increase  to  such  a  degree,  than  he  can  turn 
and  tumble  the  whole  world,  which  way  he  pleases,  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  little  ball.  Although  he  is  exceedingly 
starched  and  stiffened  up  to  forms,  and,  when  it  makes  for 
his  purpose,  pleads  antiquity  as  decisive  in  all  things ;  yet 
he  is  perpetually  contriving  new  fashions  and  ceremonies  ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  innumerable  arts,  such  as 
fraud,  lyingj  oppressing,  thieving,  robbing,  together  with 
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those  of  cooks/ tailors/tiremen,  and  milliners  (  and  of  one 
science,  which  consists  in  the  discorery  and  inforcement  of 
a>net¥  necessity^  the  necessity  of  unnecessary.  Useless,  and 
pernicious  things.  Others  say,  it  was  the  God  of  this 
world  who  revealed  these  inventions  to  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  institute  them  as  a  sort  of  mock  sacraments  for  the 
more  effectually  urging  on  the  minds  of  mankind  his  two 
goodly  maxims  already  mentioned. 

This  is  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  that  usurper  and 
his  practice,  to  whom  this  world  bows,  as  to  its  second  God ; 
that  seducer  of  individuals  ;  that  corrupter  of  magistrates ; 
that  prostitutor  of  legislators ;  that  overtumer  of  states  ; 
that  destroyer  of  kingdoms  ;  that  oppressor,  and  at  the 
same  time,  mocker  of  mankind  ;  that  waster  of  this  world, 
and  peopler  of  hell. 

What  need  of  any  more,  but  this  andi  your  own  experience, 
to  set  you  at  liberty  ?  To  a  sound  understanding,  to  know 
and  abhor  him  ;  and  to  a  manly  resolution,  to  abhor  and 
utterly  renounce  him,  is  but  one  and  the  same  th^ng.  There 
is  no  power  which  it  is  so  slavish  to  submit  to,  as  that  of 
custom,  because  whosoever  blindly  resigns  himself  to  it, 
resigns,  at  the  same  time,  all  right  to  choose  for,  and  act 
of  himself.  He  puts  himself  under  the  direction  of  a  thou- 
sand guides  at  once,  all  leading  different  ways  in  the  dark, 
and  each  to  some  unhappy  end,  in  a  path  so  foul,  so  craggy, 
80  full  of  pitfalls,  that  the  road  which  is  above  to  the  wise, 
though  narrow,  is  not  half  so  troublesome  as  this  which 
leads  downward  ;  yes,  downward,  for  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  the  path  of  pride,  and  ci'owded  with  gteat  ones,  it  is 
not  the  path  of  true  honour,  unless  it  is  honourable  to  have 
neither  will  nor  choice  of  one's  own,  but  to  be  hedged  into 
one  track,  and  either  led  by  the  knaves  before,  or  dijven  by 
the  fools  behind,  like  other  beasts  of  burden  ;  proud,  how- 
ever, to  shake  the  fringes  and  tinkle  the  bells,  though  a 
groan  now  and  then  at  the  weight  of  the  load  makes  the 
base  of  the  consort. 

Do  as  others  do,  and  be  not  singular,  saith  custom.  Go 
with  the  stream,  saith  the  world,  that  is,  do  good  or  evil,  go 
to  heaven  or  hell,  with  the  multitude. 

But  Christ  tells  you  which  way  the  multitude  is  going  ; 
and  the  spirit  saith,  ^  follow  not  after  a  multitude  to  do  evil. 
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Be  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  but  be  changed/  be  trans- 
formed in  the  renewing  of  your  mind  ;'  if  you  mean  to 
'  prove  what  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  wiU«of 
God  is/  which  he  hath  declared,  as  the  rule  of  your  be- 
haviour now,  and  the  measure  of  his  love  to  you  hereafter. 
Whatsoever  is  good  and  fit  to  be  done,  that  do  with  iall  your 
might,  though  no  mortal  does  it  but  yourself.  Whatsoever 
is  foolish  or  wicked,  avoid  as  you  would  eternal  misery, 
though  all  mankind  joined  in  the  practice  of  it. 

Temporal  good  and  evil  are  fixed  by  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  temporal  things.  Moral  or  spiritual  good  and 
evil  are  fixed  by  the  indispensable  laws  of  God.  The  hap- 
piness of  man  here  follows  a  right  choice  of  the«^fonner. 
His  happiness  hereafter  is  tied  to  a  right  choice  of  the  latter. 
Could  custom  change  the  nature  of  things,  such  as  light  and 
darkness,  food  and  poison,  sickness  and  health,  pleasure 
and  pain,  or  could  it  repeal  and  transpose  the  laws  of  God, 
concerning  fit  and  unfit,  right  and  wrong,  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ;  it  might  also  change  the  nature  of  happiness  in 
both  worlds,  and  justify  all  its  conformists.  But  nature 
must  have  her  way,  and  God  will  have  his.  Distress,  sick- 
ness, death,  would  pursue  those  who  trample  on  nature^ 
though  there  were  more  of  them  than  there  is  of  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore;  and  guilt,  shame,  despair,  damnation, 
those  who  rebel  against  God,  though  they  could  outnumber 
and  outshine  the  stars  of  heaven. 

No  degree  of  power  or  superiority  over  inferiors  ought 
to  enforce  an  example  beyond  the  reason  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  or  of  the  rule  prescribed  for  it  in  the  word  of  God. 
Great  as  the  authority  of  a  parent  is,  and  ought  to  be,  over 
his  children,  they  are  to  obey  him  only  in  things  lawful  and 
honest ;  and  surely  his  example  should  not  go  farther  than 
his. command  ;  nay,  not  so  far,  for  '  all  things  that  are  law- 
ful are  not  expedient.'  The  son,  modestly  speaking,  hath  a 
right  to  be  less  a  fool  than  his  father ;  for  no  law,  but  that 
of  custom,  to  whose  sovereignty,  principally  as  a  law-giver, 
we  premptorily  demur,  hath  ever  yet  pretended  to  authorise 
an  entail  of  folly. 

It  is  enough  for  the  duty  of  servants,  if  they  obey,  and 
more  a  great  deal,  than  they  are  bound  to,  if  they  imitate 
their  master,  as  children  their  parents,  in  all  things  lawful 
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and  honest.  Their  service  would  not  be  worth  his  wages, 
had  they  not  the  sense  to .  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  in  his  conduct,  so  far  as  that  conduct  may  be  either 
way  a  pattern  for  theirs ;  and  if  they  have  sense  enough  to 
serve  a  foolish  master,  God  will  expect  they  should  use  their 
sense  in  considering  how  to  serve  him,  whose  infinite  good- 
ness makes  his  a  much  easier  service,  and  whose  infinite 
authority  supersedes,  not  only  the  examples,  but  the  com- 
mands* of  all  created  masters. 

The  examples  of  the  clergy,  who  are  but  men,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  sometimes  the  weakest  of  men,  are  to  be 
limited  by  the  same  rule.  Mankind  are  more  severe,  and 
justly,  on  their  faults  than  the  faults  of  others,  and  therefore 
less  tempted,  one  should  think,  to  be  led  astray  by  theirs, 
than  by  lay  transgressions,  especially  as  their  sermons,  or  at 
least  their  texts,  furnish  antidotes  as  fast  ^s  their  miscon- 
duct can  scatter  poisons. 

The  conduct  of  saints  and  persons  inspired  is  not  always 
to  be  followed,  because  being  left  by  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
many  cases,  to  themselves,  they  have,  through  human  frailty, 
been  guilty  of  such  actions,  as  were  beforehand  expressly 
forbidden/or  afterwards  severely  reproved  by  that  spirit. 
Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  Saint  Peter,  though  distin- 
guished by  the  most  eminent  gifts  and  graces,  have  proved 
sufficiently  on  some  occasions,  that  they  were  but  men. 
Novr  to  imitate  them  in  their  evil  and  not  their  good  actions, 
is  to  prefer  sin  to  virtue  in  a  character,  where  they  shew 
each  other  in  the  strongest  point  of  light.  This  therefore  is 
a  choice  that  can  never  be  made,  but  by  a  mind  equally  lost 
to  common  sense  and  goodness. 

The  example  ev^  of  Christ  himself  goes  not  beyond  this 
rule.  It  only  excites  and  shews  us  how  to  do  what  his 
precepts  have  already  rendered  right  and  fit  to  be  done ; 
and  never  becomes  a  law,  but  when  his  express  command 
pnacts  it  as  such.  He  did  many  things,  all  of  them  infi- 
nitely good  in  him,  which  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to 
attempt,  or  wickedness  to  do. 

Much  less  surely  are  the  customs  that  obtain  among  the 
rich  and  great  to  be  imitated  in  all  things,  as  is  too  common, 
without  distinction.  They  may  indeed  give  a  countenance 
to  folly,  and  bring  wickedness  into  vogue  in  the  upper 
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orders  of  men.  But  still  it  should  be  remembered,  that  those 
vices  which  are  very  fashionable  in  one  of  family  and  for* 
tune,  sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  the  wildest  excesses,  look 
but  awkwardly  and  pitifully  in  a  man  of  inferior  condition* 
To  what  a  state  of  beggary  would  one  day  of  that  magnificait 
wickedness,  which  is  applauded  in  the  great  by  all  their  flat- 
terers, reduce  a  man  of  much  narrower  circumstances*  Cus- 
tom, forward  as  it  is  to  propagate  folly  and  wickedness  in 
all  ranks  of  men,  forbids  the  vulgar  nevertheless,  yes,  and 
upstarts,  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  their  betters  in  the  high- 
way of  sin ;  nay,  pronounces  that  very  action  wise  in  a  great 
person  of  the  best  education,  which  it  condemns  of  the 
grossest  stupidity,  though  otherwise  circumstanced  alike 
Aroughout,  in  an  indigent  person,  whose  extreme  ignorance 
hath  always  been  as  well  the  constant  companion,  as  the 
necessary  effect,  of  his  poverty.  A  plain  man  for  instance, 
is  not  to  imagine,  that  absenting  himself  from  the  place  of 
public  worship,  or  neglecting  the  Lord's  table,  shall  pass  for 
a  sign  of  shrewdness,  or  a  mark  of  distinction  in  him,  be- 
joause  they  are  admitted,  and  by  many  admired,  as  such,  in 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  fortune.  If  he  does,  be  will  find 
himself  wofully  disappointed.  Custom  itself  will  hand  him 
down  to  his  place,  and  punish  him  with  that  contempt  which 
is  due  to  his  presumption.  To  be  irreligious  and  atheistical 
is  that  peculiar  privilege  which  custom  reserves  for  and  ap* 
propriates  to  the  great.  Now  if  you  whom  Providence  hath 
blessed  with  moderate  or  scanty  circumstances,  seeing  the 
great  man  stop  with  his  coach  and  six  at  the  eye  of  the  nee- 
dle, as  too  narrow  for  so  huge  an  equipage  to  pass  through^ 
should,  therefore  by  a  puff  of  your  vanity,  swell  yourself  to 
too  great  a  bulk  in  your  own  imagination  for  that  entrance, 
be  assured,  the  whole  world  would  laugh  at  your  damnation* 
The  world  can  well  enough  bear  (because  it  is  used  to  the 
show)  to  see  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  its  lords  descend  in 
state  along  *  the  broad  way ;'  but  how  great  is  its  indignar 
tion  at  your  impudence,  who  being  only  one  of  the  little, 
will  needs  thrust  yourself  in  among  such  fellow-travellers, 
as  if  a  straiter  road  were  not  wide  enough  for  you  who  must 

foot  it !  In  all  this  you  most  admire  that  impious  pride  in 
the  wealthy,  for  which,  of  all  things,  God  hath  them  most 
'  in  derision  ;*  and  this  you  get  by  *  setting'  your  affection 
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on  things  below/  on  things  as  low  in  their  nature  as  thefr 
sitnation^  and  capable  only  of  riveting  your  little  soul  to  the 
earth,  or  carrying  it  still  farther  downward.  When  Popery 
was  in  vogue,  the  road  to  heaven  was  so  taxed  by  those  who 
took  upon  them  to  mend  it,  that  a  poor  man  could  hardly 
go  to  the  charge  of  a  journey  thither.  The  way  downward 
to  an  opposite  place  is  now  so  crowded  with  wealthy  and 
fashionable  travellers,  the  accommodations  of  all  sorts  bo 
very  dear,  and  every  little  pleasure  raised  to  «o  extravagant 
a  price,  that  a  man  of  middling  circumstances  cannot  afbrd 
to  make  the  jaunt,  at  least  like  a  gentleman,  if  his  skill  and 
success  in  gaming  are  not  extraordinary.  This  is  probably 
liie  reason,  why  some,  jaded  with  pleasure,  and  impatient  of 
the  expense,  do,  towards  the  close  of  life,  contract  with  an 
undertaking  priest,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  for  a  near  cut 
the  contrary  way. 

Awake  out  of  sleep.  Rouse  your  understanding ;  and 
consider,  how  little  true  wisdom  is  found  in  those  who  give 
the  fashion ;  how  they  are  bred  up  in  pride,  wantonness, 
-and  vice  of  every  kind;  how  they  are  bogged  in  the  thidt 
•dlay  of  this  world,  how  Christ  hath  told  them,  that '  it  is  as 
easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  iieaven ;'  how  the 
apostle  hath  told  us,  that '  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called;'  bow  David 
saith  tiiat,  *  man  being  in  honour  continueth  not,  but  is  like 
iJie  beast  that  perisheth ;'  how  the  rich,  who  die  like  other 
'imen,  turn  all  of  them  preachers  of  this  doctrine  at  the  last, 
and  cry  out  ^  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  as  the  true  cha- 
-raoter  of  the  lives  they  have  led ;  how  unable  even  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  deepened  by  those  of  despair,  are  to  find  a 
4ongue  to  express  the  hideous  prospect  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.  God  hath  forbidden  you  '  to  go  in  the  way  of  evil 
men,'  or  so  much  as  '  to  enter  into  the  path  of  the  wicked, 
for  their  way  is  darkness,'  so  that  'they  know  not  at  what 
'they  stumble,'  nor  that '  they  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood, 
and  luik  privily  fdr  tbeir  own  lives.' 

But  *  they  prosper,'  you  say, '  and  come  not  into  trouble 
Kke  other  foUcs.'  Be  not  carried  away  witb  this  appearatiLce, 
io  distrust  Providence,  or  to  flight  the  service  of  Ood ;  but 
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come  hither  'into  his  house/  as  Davids  under  the  same 
temptation  did,  and  ye  shall '  behold  the  end  of  these  men/ 
His  word  which  we  here  consult,  will  open  your  eyes,  that 
you  may  see  these  men, '  formerly  so  prosperous  in  ungod- 
liness, set  in  slippery  places,  and  cast  down  into  destruc^ 
tion/  You  shall  then  correct  your  ignorant  doubts,  and  say 
to  yourself,  *  how  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a 
moment !    They  are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors/ 

'  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/  Of  his  kingdom 
you  profess  yourself  a  member,  from  that  day  when  you 
renounced  the  prince  of  this  world  with  all  its  pomps  and 
vanities.  If  you  are  really  of  Christ,  you  will  despise  those 
trappings  of  slavery  to  pride  and  folly,  and  lift  your  mind  to 
a  nobler  kind  of  grandeur,  the  glorious  grandeur  of  being 
truly  religious,  and  of  ardently  loving  God,  at  a  time  when 
it  is  become  fashionable  to  forget  him,  and  the  effects  of  his 
goodness,  even  while  we  wanton  in  them.  This  is  a  greatness, 
which  you  may  more  easily  raise  yourself  to,  and  preserve 
yourself  in,  than  the  wealthy  can  in  theirs.  This  is  true 
greatness,  which  no  degree  of  poverty  can  hinder^  which 
death  cannot  destroy,  which  all  that  are  wise 'and  good  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  shall  see,  shall  applaud,  shall  magnify 
Almighty  God  for  in  their  hymns,  while  you  are  yet  in  your 
rags,  and  longing  at  the  gate  of  Dives  for  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  his  table.  God  sees  your  faith,  your  patience,  your 
love  of  him  in  the  midst  of  contempt  and  indigence;  notes 
the  honour  your  perseverance  in  these  exalted  graces  does 
to  him,  and  his  religion,  and  marks  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  slight  they  cast  on  both,  who  are  neither  so  ' 
contented  nor  so  thankful  for  all  their  wealth,  as  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  your  poverty.  At  the  very  instant  that  the  high 
heads  of  this  world  pass  you  by,  as  one  beneath  their  notice, 
the  angels,  the  principalities,  the  powers  in  heaven,  look 
from  their  thrones  on  you  and  your  triumphs,  with  a  joy 
which  all  the  raptures  they  feel,  and  all  the  glories  they 
possess,  cannot  divert.  Great  is  the  kingdom  of  your  Lord, 
>  and  great  are  you  already  in  that  kingdom,  though  so  despi- 
cable here,  where  pride,  folly,  and  ignorance  prevail,*-  and 
Satan  reigns  by  permission  for  a  time. 

But  fashionable  as  it  is  grown  to  forget  God  and  contemn 
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his  service,  there  are  every  where  some  among  the  great 
who,  in  spite  of  custom  and  numberless  temptations,  esteem 
it  their  highest  honour  to  worship  him  at  his  house,  and  in 
their  own,  with  a  humility  and  constancy,  equal  to  yours. 
These  souls,  ennobled  by  religion  above  their  wealth  and 
titles,  shine  down  from  the  highest  stations  of  life  in  all  the 
lustre  of  piety,  probity,  and  humanity.  Kindle  at  thje  warmth, 
and  pursue  the  light  of  these  suns,  and  not  the  false  lights, 
or  contagious  heats,  of  those,  who  being  set  on  fire  of  hell, 
glare  on  you  from  above  with  malignant  rays. 

Consider  with  yourself,  you  to  whom  the  customs  of  the 
world  are  yet  a  temptation,  Is  the  folly  of  him  who  cun- 
ningly schemes  his  own  confusion,  the  extravagance  of  him 
who  pursues  the  ruin  of  his  own  fortune,  the  wickedness  of 
him  who  labours  to  bring  corruption  on  his  own  nature,  re- 
morse on  his  own  conscience,  and  endless  misery  on  his 
own  soul ;  a  fit  object  of  your  imitation  ?  Can  your  reason 
reconcile  itself  to  this  ?  Can  you  hope  for  honour  in  fol- 
lowing him,  whom,  with  your  own  ^es,  you  see  hastening 
to  infamy  ?  in  being  the  ridiculous,  despicable  fool  of  fashion, 
and  that  only  at  second  hand  ?  Can  even  your  pride  stoop 
to  this  ?  If  it  can,  how  low,  how  abject  a  thing  is  that 
pride !  How  does  your  enemy  at  once  insult  the  grossness 
of  your  stupidity  by  a  snare  so  palpable,  and  tread  your  lit- 
tle soul  into  that  dirt,  which  the  parade  of  custom  raises  on 
the  broad,  the  downward  road  of  false  honour ! 

It  is  certainly  every  man's  duty  to  himself,  who  lives  in 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  to  be  guided  by  his  own  eyes,  if  he 
pretends  to  see  at  all ;  and  not  slavishly  give  himself  up  to 
the  direction  of  others,  who  probably  care  very  little  which 
way  they  go ;  who  perhaps  are  led  themselves  by  such  a 
train  or  succession  of  examples,  as  there  is  no  tracing  to 
any  other  original,  than  folly,  it  may  be,  wickedness,  grown 
gray  and  venerable  by  length  of  time ;  or  to  pursue  to  any 
other  end,  than  infamy  and  misery,  made  still  more  dreadful 
by  the  prospect  of  eternity. 

Instead  of  following  one  another  to  ruin,  let  us  beseech 
Qod  to  fix  our  imitation  on  the  glorious  example  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  and,  when  through  infirmity  we  fail,  to  ac- 
cept of  his  merit  and  mediation  for  us,  that  our  lives,  though 
at  an  infinite  distance,  may  follow  his  in  virtue,  and  our 
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souls  ascend  at  last  into  those  happy  mansions  which  he  is 
gone  before  to  prepare  for  us.  To  him,  in  the  unity  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  Jmd 
dominion,  now,  and  for  evermore.     Amen* 


DISCOURSE  LXVII. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  GOOD  HUSBAND  OR  WIFE. 


Genesis  ii.  18. 

Hke  Lord  God  said,  It  U  not  good  that  man  sJundd  be  alone :  I  will  make 

him  an  help  meet  for  him. 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  shews  so  clearly  the  depraved 
and  dissolute  turn  of  d^  present  times,  as  the  growing  dis- 
taste to  matrimony,  avowed  by  many,  and  the  arguments, 
not  less  impertinent  than  the  jests,  made  use  of  to  spread 
that  distaste  among  the  young  and  giddy  part  of  mankind. 
The  tendency  of  both  can  be  no  other,  than  either  to  esta- 
blish universal  lewdness,  or  bring  on  a  universal  desolation. 
If  those  arguments  have  any  truth  in  them,  it  can  be  only 
on  a  maxim  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  individuals  of  both 
sexes  are  too  wicked  to  choose  or  be  chosen  into  this  state  ; 
or  else  that  a  good  man  and  a  good  woman  had  better  live 
asunder  than  together.  I  say  again,  if  those  arguments  are 
true,  this  world  is  a  sort  of  hell  rather  than  a  place  of  trial ; 
and  if  they  are  false,  it  is  little  better  for  listening  to  them, 
and  acting  on  them,  as  it  does. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  no  human  creature  can  subsist  hap- 
pily, if  at  all,  out  of  society ;  nor  can  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  society,  to  answer  the  end  of  a  comfortable,  not  to 
say  happy  subsistence  in  this  world,  without  matrimony. 
We  may  fairly  therefore  conclude,  with  God  and  nature  to 
vouch  it,  that  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  and  that 
a  young  person  of  either  sex  must  be  cursed  with^very  un- 
happy dispositions,  or  at  least  in  other  respects  very  parti- 
cularly circumstanced,  to  be  an.  exception  to  this  rule* 
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And  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  many  matches  are  unhappy, 
that  more  are  likely  to  be  so ;  nay,  and  that  few  are  blessed 
with  that  perfect  satisfaction,  which  the  state,  rightly  un* 
derstood  and  embraced,  is  naturally  qualified  to  afford,  or 
the  parties  themselves  thus  joined,  expected  from  it.  The 
libertine  in  principle  lays  this  to  the  charge  of  the  institu** 
tion  'y  and  the  women  are  blamed  for  it  by  the  rake  and  the 
witling,  to  whom  the  more  distinguished  faults  of  that  sex 
are  nevertheless  chiefly  owing.  But  marriage  is  the  institu- 
tion of  God,  and,  say  what  the  irreligious  will,  is  founded 
on,  and  fitted  to,  the  nature  God  hath  given  us ;  so  that  to 
firgue  against  it,  is  to  commit  a  violence  on  nature,  and  to 
insult  itsf  Creator  in  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  universal 
laws.  And  to  accuse  the  weaker  sex  with  all  the  miseries 
of  the  married  state,  is  in  the  event,  nothing  else  but  accus-. 
ing  ourselves,  who  either  by  the  bad  education  we  give  them, 
or  by  the  wrong  taste  in  us,  to  which  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
obliged  to  accommodate  themselves,  make  them  what  they 
9,re ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  rule,  that,  in  general, 
ii!iromen  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  nearly  what  the  men 
please  they  should  be ;  for  so  much  as  they  are  better,  the 
unconquerable  goodness  and  modesty  of  thedr  own  nature, 
humanly  speaking,  merits  all  the  thanks. 

No,  the  growing  number  of  unhappy  marriages  is  really 
owing  to  the  erroneous  notions  entertained  by  most  people 
concerning  the  state  of  matrimony  itself,  to  the  absurd  or 
wicked  customs  of  the  world,  to  the  foolish  humours,  the 
sensual  desires,  the  pride,  the  covetousness  of  mankind,  and 
in  some  places,  to  the  ill-judged  laws  that  have  determined 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  married  people. 

Few  people  know,  and  fewer  still  consider,  that  a  married 
couple,  though  joined  together  on  a  footing  of  superiority 
in  the  husband  and  subordination  in  the  wife,  are  one  flesh 
or  body ;  and  that  this  body  can  have  but  one  interest,  one 
scheme  of  comfort  and  happiness,  to  which  division  and  de* 
struQtion  are  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  decree  of  God,  as  plainly 
written  in  our  nature,  as  in  his  word,  yet  the  customs  of  this 
world,  equally  foolish  and  impious,  draw  the  man  and  his 
wife  asunder,  by  the  enticement  of  separate  pleasures,  satis* 
factions^  and  even  interests ;  and  this  too  stix>ngly  tends  to 
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the  separation  of  their  afTections.  They  themselves  are  pre- 
viously so  wedded  to  separate  views,  that  they  almost  always 
propose  to  themselves,  in  marrying,  such  as  are  mutually 
wide  of  one  another,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished 
together^  at  least  in  any  consistency  with  that  one  common 
view,  which  both  ought  to  make  the  sole  end  of  marrying. 
They  who  marry  on  whim  or  humour,  build  a  castle  on 
the  clouds,  and  see  it  tumble  to  the  ground  in  ruins  before 
they  can  enjoy  themselves  in  it  a  single  week.  The  sen- 
sualists lay  a  foundation  almost  as  insecure,  and  accordingly 
seldom  prolong  their  satisfaction  beyond  the  end  of  the  first 
month.  When  pride  is  the  chief  motive  to  matrimony,  it 
never  fails  to  inspire  the  one  party  with  tyranny,  and  the 
other  with  rebellion.  It  is^  no  wonder,  and  as  little  matter, 
if  they,  who  through  covetousness  sell  themselves  into  this 
state,  are  treated  afterward  as  slaves  and  beasts,  rather  than 
as  free  and  rational  creatures.  Conjugal  love  can  never 
subsist  on  its  own  free  and  generous  footing  in  that  country, 
where  the  wives  are  by  law  put  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
servants ;  nor  can  the  benefits  of  subordiniation,  though  in 
particular  cases  become  absolutely  necessary  to  peace,  be 
hoped  for  in  that  other,  which  hath  made  them  legally  inde- 
pendent on  their  husbands. 

To  make  marriages  happy,  the  state  itself  ought  to  be 
well  understood ;  the  true  and  rational  ends  of  entering 
into  it,  carefully  considered ;  the  customs  of  the  world,  so 
far  as  they  are  culpable  in  themselves  or  detrimental  to  those 
ends,  thoroughly  despised ;  and  the  wrong  motives  to  mar- 
riage already  mentioned,  either  wholly  laid  aside,  or  kept  in 
so  distant  a  point  of  view,  that  but  a  very  slight  disappoiht- 
meat  shall  be  suffered,  in  case  they  happen  to  be  but  indif- 
ferently provided  for.  They  who  will  not  take  this  advice, 
and  yet  are  weak  enough  to  hope  for  happiness  in  a  married 
state,  run  the  hazard  of  acting  over  again  the  tragedy  of  their 
first  parents,  and  of  expulsion  from  that  paradise  they  vainly 
promise  themselves,  while  a  feast  on  its  forbidden  fruits  is 
preferred  to  all  its  solid  and  wholesome  joys,  till  time  and 
woful  experience  open  their  eyes,  and  convince  them,  that 
all  their  sensual,  worldly,  and  ambitious  views,  were  but  so 
many  temptations  or  illusions ;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
made  happier  than  God  hath  allowed  them  to  be,  they  are 
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become  as  miserable  as  their  enemy  could  wish  them  iti 
this  life. 

Such  things  are  they  to  avoid  who  intend  to  marry  wisely ; 
and  the  things  they  are  to  aim  at^  are  the  true^  the  natural^ 
the  Scriptural  ends  of  matrimony.  These  are  judiciously 
distinguished  and  set  out  by^  our  liturgy,  and  are  but  three ; 
the  raising  up  of  an  honourable  and  legitimate  posterity; 
die  preservation  of  virtue;  and  the  social  assistance  and 
comfort  which  two  persons,  thus  joined  together,  may  re- 
ceive from  each  other,  but  not  possibly  from  all  the  other 
persons  or  possessions  in  the  world. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  every  reason- 
able father  receives  from  a  well«grounded  belief  (which  in 
regard  to  a  spurious  brood,' can  never  take  place)  that  his 
own  real  issue  are  to  be  the  objects  of  his  love  and  care,  and 
are  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  frugality.  But  it 
is  a  much  greater,  to  find  one,  in  whom  he  can  safely  centre 
all  his  otherwise  dissipated  and  criminal  affections ;  in  w:hom 
he  can  repose  an  entire  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  is  as- 
sured of  large  returns  for  every  instance  of  love,  of  tender- 
ness, of  generosity,  which  the  kindest  heart  can  give  to  the 
most  beloved  object,  an  object  able  to  sweeten  all  his  afflic* 
tions,  and  redouble  all  his  comforts.  The  pleasure  of  an  or-^ 
dinary  heart  arises  from  the  satisfaction  it  receives  from 
without.  The  happiness  of  a  great  and  noble  soul,  from 
the  satisfactions  it  imparts.  A  truly  good  couple  feast  on 
both  in  their  highest  human  perfection,  and  know  no  greater 
joy,  excepting  that  which  they  hope  for,  when  deaUi  shall 
divorce  them,  in  order  to  a  yet  infinitely  happier  marriage, 
with  their  Redeemer. 

Behold  the  important  and  blessed  ends,  which  they  ought 
to  have  in  view,  who  would  wish  to  be  wisely  and  happily 
married.;  and  tell  me,  whether  family,  whether  fortune,  whe-' 
ther  titles  and  posts  of  honour  are  to  be  set  in  competition' 
with  these.  On  these  let  the  youth  of  both  sexes  (for  to 
them. only  I  direct  this  discourse)  fix  their  attention;  and 
then  let  them  hear  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give,  which,  if 
followed,  will  hardly  fail  to  furnish  each  of  them  with  '  that 
help  meet  for  each,'  which  Gbd^  as  my  t^xt  sets  forth,  gra- 
ciously intended  they  should  obtain.  I  :  -  :  • 
,  Tb. avoid  repetition  and  confusion,*  I  speak,  for  the'  m^t 

VOL.   III.  V 
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partf  as  to  men^  but  intend  what  I  say  equally  for  the  other 
sex.  In  the  first  place^  let  every  one  who  thinks  of  mar- 
riage, consider  with  himself,  whether  he  is  qualified  for  that 
state  or  not,  whether  he  labours  under  any  incurable  or 
loathsome  disorders  of  body,  which  may,  when  known, 
prevent  the  possibility  of  his  becoming,  or  continuing,  an 
object  of  conjugal  affection.    > 

If  he  is  free  from  all  impediments  of  this  sort,  let  him^next 
consider,  whether  he  is  not  naturally,  or  habitually  subject 
tp  disorders  of  a  yet  more  disqualifying  nature ;  I  mean  those 
of  the  mind. 

A  proud  disposition  is  very  unfit  for  a  state,  wherein  so 
much  meekness,  complacency,  mutual  resignation,  and  mu* 
tual  forbearance,  are  necessarily  required^    A  haughty  spirit 
can  never  brook  a  superior,  nor  bear  an  equal.     It  is  impos*^ 
aiblejt  should  become  one  with  any  kind  of  temper.     With 
an  humble  one  it  cannot,  because  it  is  of  so  different  a  na;^ 
ture;  with  a  proud  one  it  will  not,  because  it  is  of  the  same; 
for  none  hates  pride  so  much  as  he  that  is  most  addicted  to 
it  himself.     Besides,  hatred  is  but  one  degree,  and  that  a 
small  one,  more  opposite  to  love,  than  pride.     Pride  is 
founded  on  the  conceit  of  too  much  worth  to  admit  of  any  ser- 
vices or  kindnesses  but  as  a  small  part  only  of  what  it  merits ; 
and  therefore  he  always  insults,  who  pretends  to  oblige,  the 
proud ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  one  who  is  already  self** 
sufficient  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  contempt  of  kind  of- 
fices is  likely  to  do  in  a  state,  where  happiness  cannot  sub- 
sist but  on  love ;  and  where  love  hath  nothing  to  feed  it,  but 
a  lively  sense  of  mutual  kindness,  ever  apter  to  overrate, 
than  undervalue,  each  act  of  friendship,  and  even  each  affeo^ 
tionate  intention. 

In  the  next  place,  an  angry  temper  is  enough  to  render 
him,  who  is  subject  to  it,  unfit  for  a  state  which  hardly  ad^ 
mits  of  a  medium  between  the  highest  sweets  of  peace,  and 
the  bitterest  effects  of  war.  The  ties  of  matrimonial  union 
are  of  too  tender  and  delicate  a  nature  to  resist  the  violent 
shocks  of  so  rude  and  outrageous  a  passion,  which  ofteui 
lik^  thunder,  in  one  furious  moment^  blasts  and  batters  to 
the  ground  that  affection  which  had  been  the  lovely  growth 
of  many  a  year's  endearm^it.  It  is  only  among  dovee,  and 
other  the  meeker  kind  of  brutes,  that  we  observe  any  thing 
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like  iB8itia^«r  lions^  tigers «  wolves^  and  the  like  fierce 
and  fiery  animals^  are  not  known  to  associate  in  pairs.  As 
often  as  a  hnman  lion  and  lioness  happen  to  be  joined,  we 
know  too  well,  and  they  know  to  their  cost,  what  sort  of 
lives  they  lead ;  and  when  one  of  this  stormy  disposition  is 
married  to  another  of  a  gentle  and  delicate  turn,  the  bois- 
teroBS  carriage  on  the  one  side,  together  with  the  silent  saf* 
fimng  grief  on  the  other,  present  us  with  a  sight  as  piteous^ 
as  the  other  is  hideous. 

Hardly  less  opposite  to  that  state,  wherein  all  the  happi* 
uess  hoped  for  must  spring  from  love,  is  a  dark  and  sullen 
temper,  which  can  neither  love,  nor  be  loved.  There  is  no 
planting  tender  affections  upon  this  rock.  Were  you  to  fill 
a  vessel,  like  this,  with  honey,  or  with  a  compound  of  all  the 
highest  sweets  in  nature,  the  whole  would  sour  in  a  very  little 
time,  and  turn  to  vinegar  and  gall.  Such  a  mind  is  the  proper 
element  of  secret  discontents,  which  it  nourishes  in  a  surly 
silence ;  of  virulent  humours,  which  it  begets  on  itself,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  another,  by  a  sort  of  diabolical  gene- 
ration ;  and  of  hatred  equally  causeless  and  unaccountable. 

Again,  a  man  of  scattered  affections  and  a  fickle  turn  of 
mind,  should  beware  of  binding  himself  for  life  to  one.  Such 
fit  temper  can  never  be  united  to  another.  To  a  fickle  one,  it 
cannot,  because  in  both  there  is  a  disposition  to  fly  off«  To 
a  constant  one  it  cannot,  because  if  but  one  of  the  parties 
▼aries,  it  lit  sufficient  to  separate  that  from  the  other  which 
is  fixed«  To  be  tied  by  the  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time 
«et  adrift  by  the  heart,  places  the  mind  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
traction, between  duty  and  pleasure,  as  makes  it  impossible 
to  provide  for  eithen  A  marriage  can  never  be  happy,  if  one 
of  the  parties  cannot  please  the  other.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  please  that  person  whose  temper  one  does  not  know. 
Now,  die  fickle  is  of  all  tempers  by  turns,  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  foresee  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  next,  as  to  guess, 
^f  what  ntind  he  will  be  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  jealous  ought  not  to  niarry ;  for  in  marriage 
Aere  enn  be  no  happiness  without  mutual  confidence.  De- 
stroy that  once,  and  the  warmest  love,  though  otherwise  the 
very  life  and  aoul  of  this  union,  becomes  the  grand  bone  of 
contention.  Neither  strong  appearances,  nor  even  manifestly 
bftd  actions,  will  leave  deepet  impressions  on  a  sound  mind, 

V  2 
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than  his  own  crazy  Buspicions  will  force  on  the  jealous,  when 
nothing  amiss  hath  been  done,  nor  even  the  smallest  appear- 
ances, have  been  given.  But  as  no  human  creature  is  per- 
fect, nor  always  on  the  watch,  small  faults  will  be  committed, 
and  sometimes  the  probability  of  greater  will  arise,  when  no- 
thing  but  absolute  perfection,  or,  at  worst,  but  a  sufficient 
stock  of  care  and  caution  is  wanting.  Now,  he  that  hath  jea* 
lousy  for  a  natural  distemper,  and  is,  over  and  above,  infected 
with  a  general  ill  opinion  of  human  nature,  arising  either 
from  a  very  corrupt  turn  of  mind  in  himself,  or  from  a  crimi- 
nal experience,  is  sure  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing  to 
realize  appearances,  and  magnify  faults  into  crimes. 

Lastly,  one  of  a  selfish  disposition  ought  never  to  engage 
in  a  state  of  life  so  social,  as  that  of  matrimony.  The  satis- 
factions of  the  selfish  are  greatest  to  him  alone  and  apart 
from  others.  What  the  rest  of  mankind,  what  even  his  nearei^t 
relatives,  father,  mother,  children,  wife,  enjoy,  he  looks  upon 
as  so  much  lost  to  himself;  and  hath  no  notion,  that  enjoy- 
ments of  any  kind  can  be  increased  by  being  shared.  Now 
it  is  participation  only  that  in  a  married  state  improves  every 
comfort,  every  pleasure,  up  to  perfection;  that  heightens 
ordinary  fare  into  delicacies ;  and  raises  cottages  into  pa- 
laces. He  that  cannot  place  his  happiness  at  least  as  much 
in  giving,  as  receiving,  may  be  married,  but  can  never  have 
a  wife.  There  is  more  of  exchange  and  commerce  in  the  ma- 
trimonial, than  in  any  other  sort  of  society;  and  here,  there- 
fore, of  all  markets,  it  is  most  unreasonable,  nay  iniquitous, 
to  think  of  trading,  if  we  cannot  find  in  our  hearts  to  lay  out. 

What  then,  you  will  here  cry  out,  are  all  people  subject  to 
these  infirmities,  many  or  most  of  which  are  natural,  to  ab- 
stain from  marriage?  The  answer  is,  every  one  should  ab- 
stain from  that  which  is  likely  to  bring  him  into  a  worse,  in- 
stead of  abetter  condition,  than  his  present  one ;  and  whether 
matrimony  will  probably  better  the  condition  of  one  who  is 
very  proud,  passionate,  sullen,  fickle,  suspicious,  or  selfish  ; 
let  all  people,  whom  it  may  concern,  judge  for  themselves. 
A  low  degree  of  these  culpable  qualities  is  not  sufficient  to 
render  any  one  wholly  unfit  for  matrimony;  nor  even  a 
higher,  if  the  mind,  from  true  piety  and  its  other  virtues,  hath 
force  sufficient  to  master  it.  But  in  whatsoever  degree,  dis- 
positions so  untoward,  affect  the  mind,  in  the  same  degree 
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will  they  endanger  or  lessen  the  comforts  hoped  for  in  that 
state.  But  lyhen  I  insist,  that  persons  enslaved  to  the  un- 
bappysdispositions  mentioned,  and  governed  by  them  as  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  their  minds,  ought  not  to  marry, 
1  by  no  means  intend  to. exclude  even  them  absolutely  from 
that  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped^  that  the  door  which  shuts  out 
their  faults,  may  lie  open  afterward  to  their  persons.  As 
none  but  a  good  man  or  woman,  can  possibly  be  a  good  hus- 
band or  wife ;  and  as  none  but  the  good  can  be  happy, 
whether  married  or  single,  whether  here  or  hereafter ;  it  must 
be  surely  the  purpose  of  every  thinking  believer  to  correct 
in  himself  all  such  highly  criminal  dispositions,  as  lay  an 
everlasting  and  insurmountable  bar  (till  they  are  removed) 
against  the  smallest  rational  hope  of  happiness  in  either 
world.  He,  who  being  subject,  in  so  high  a  degree,  to  pro- 
perties of  so  very  bad  a  nature,  will  not  repent  and  amend, 
I  still  insist,'  can  never  enter  into  the  paradise  of  marriage 
with  a  good  wife  here,  nor  into  the  heaven  of  an  alliance  with 
Christ  hereafter.  God  never  created  a  help-meet  for  such  a 
man  as  this.  He  therefore  does  but  deceive  himself,  and  in 
this  case  most  fatally,  who  thjnks  of  deceiving  another,  and 
hopes  that  his  ill  qualities  will  fall  heavy  only  on  the  person 
he  espouses.  They  will  fall  with  double  weight  on  him,  and 
worry  his  conscience,  as  well  as  his  peace.  That  man  is  a 
fool  who  expects  more  satisfaction,  or  less  vexation,  in  a 
married  state,  than  he  is  prepared  to  give.  All  uneasiness, 
as  well  as  pleasures  are  here  reciprocal.  If  the  married  pair 
have  but  one  happiness,  they  have  likewise  but  one  misery. 
Good  oflSces  in  this  state  are  authorized  to  propagate  their 
species ;  and  ill  ones  take  a  licence  to  be  at  least  as  fruitful 
in  their  kind. 

Whosoever  hath  looked  carefully  into  himself,  and  finds 
no  impediment  to  wedlock  there,  may  now  turn  his  inquiry 
outward  in  order  to  find  a  help-meet  for  one  so  principled 
or  disposed,  as  he  is,  or  takes  himself  to  be.  As  the  impe- 
diments of  body  and  mind,  on  which  I  have  sufficiently  dwelt, 
fender  the  person  subject  to  them  equally  uqfit  to  choose,  or 
be  chosen ;  and  as  therefore  no  prudent  person,  conscious 
of  them  in  himself,  would  ever  marry ;  so  neither  ought  he, 
if  he  could  avoid  it,  who  hath  no  such  bars,  wed  with  another 
that  hath.     But  the  question  is,  how  he  shall  know  this.   If 
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it  ii  ho  easy  matter  thoroughly  to  examine  and  find  o«t  one's 
self,  it  must  be  still  more  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  dis- 
positions^  the  culpable  dispositions  more  especiallyi  of  others 
who  naturally  abhor  all  prying  into  their  faults,  who  in  order 
to  match  well,  as  it  is  ccdled,  use  ell  imaginable  arts  to  keep 
their  failings  out  of  sight ;  and  as  many  more^  to  parade  off 
every  natural  and  acquired  advantage,  and  to  make  a  shew, 
without  seeming  to  intend  it,  not  only  of  spotless  goodness, 
but  of  excellencies  sufficient  to  render  invisible  the  blackest 
spots,  if  they  had  them. 

Though  this  now  is  folly,  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  kind, 
yet  certainly  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  wisdom  to  detect 
it,  and  to  keep  clear  of  its  snare,  which  is  but  the  more  apt 
to  catch,  for  offering  the  catcher  as  a  bait.  It  were  better 
therefore,  that  before  any  steps  are  taken  towards  a  match, 
the  parties  should  be  competently  acquainted  with  each 
other  on  a  footing  of  indifierency,  wherein  masks  and  dis- 
guises are  less  apt  to  be  used.  However,  when  an  opportu* 
nity  of  previous  knowledge  cannot  be  had,  qualities  so  ex* 
tremely  bad  as  to  forbid  the  banns,  are  generally  too  head- 
strong to  be  totally  concealed,  even  after  overtures  are  ac- 
tually made.  They  will  be  apt  to  peep  out  a  little ;  and 
that  together  with  the  industry  and  constraint  applied  to 
keep  them  in,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  hid  from  a  discern- 
ing eye,  may  give  a  sufficient  alarm.  If  the  bait  only  is  seen, 
it  may  succeed  ;  but,  as  the  wise  man  says, '  in  vain  is  the 
net'  itself '  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.' 

But  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  nets  or  artifices 
of  any  kind  in  a  case  like  this  i  In  a  married  state  the  ill 
qualities  of  one  party  will  equally  ruin  the  peace  of  both, 
and  the  grievous  disappointment  that  must  follow  on  an  un-* 
avoidable  discovery,  will  still  farther  inflame  the  cause  of 
discontent.  Marriage  is  but  a  shorter  hell,  if  it  does  not 
unite  the  husband  and  wife  into  one ;  now  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  any  impositions  on  either,  without  passing  them  all  on 
that  one  ;  and  therefore  they  can  carry  with  them  no  wiser 
sort  of  cunning,  than  that  of  the  devil,  all  whose  schemes, 
howsoever  destructive  to  the  unhappy  souls  he  deludes,  are 
sure  to  leave  the  contriver  in  the  hottest  place  of  punishment 
at  last. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  were  I  to  advise,  two  persons  who 
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mean  to  go  together,  should,  instead  of  concealing,  actually 
discover)  yes,  actually  discoreri  to  each  other  all  dieir  faults 
und  infirmities,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  in  the  full  aggra^ 
ration  of  every  real  circumstance*  This  is  the  honest  way 
of  dealing,  and  may  prevent  a  too  late  repentance,  in  case 
they  should  not  find  themselves  made  for  each  other.  But 
if  they  marry  after  all,  no  room  will  be  left  for  disappoint^ 
ments  or  reproaches,  for  upbraidings  or  charges  of  imposif> 
tion  on  either  side,  they  having  by  this  wise  and  ingenuous 
step,  taken  each  other  for  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they 
really  are.  This  sort  of  conduct  may  have  another  very  good 
effect.  A  couple,  thus  joined,  not  being  able  on  the  utmost 
trials  afterward  to  discover  a  single  fault,  of  which  they  were 
not  mutually  apprized  beforehand,  will  not  be  by  any  means 
so  apt  to  suspect  each  other  of  greater  faults  than  they  are 
justly  chargeable  with,  as  those  who  marry  in  the  dark. 

There  are,  beside  the  more  distinguished  impediments, 
already  insisted  on,  some  others  of  a  less  interesting  nature, 
and  yet  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  wholly  passed  over 
in  silence,  such  as  a  great  difference  in  fortune,  family, 
education,  temper,  understanding,  and  the  like.  The  habits 
Bnd  pursuits  of  mankind  are  carried  so  wide  of  one  another 
by  these,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  unite  under  the  in* 
fiaence  of  causes  so  apt  to  divide, 

A  great  inequality  of  fortune  before  marriage  is  too 
often  remembered  by  the  more  wealthy  party  after  it ;  and 
if  not  as  well  remembered  by  the  other,  fails  not  to  breed 
abundance  of  heart-burnings,  perhaps  upbraidings,  to  the 
gpreat  disquiet  of  both.  Of  the  two,  it  is  wiser  and  better 
to  buy  than  to  sell ;  but  all  markets  of  men  and  women  are 
generally  as  unhappy  in  their  consequences,  as  they  are  in<^ 
decent  and  unworthy  in  their  own  nature. 

Nor  does  a  great  diversity  of  family,  though  a  matter 
purely  notional^  occasion  a  less  diversity  of  mind.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  one  out  of  two,  taken  from  the  upper  and 
lowerendsof  the  worlds  The  one  knows  as  little  how  to 
soar,  as  the  other  to  descend.  Family  makes  almost  as  great 
a  difference  as  species,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  couple  ere  a- 
tures  of  different  kinds. 

Fortune  and  family  produce  a  third  difference,  as  cus- 
tom hath  ordered  the  matter,  more  considerable  than  either 
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in  iUelf^  a  difference^  I  mean,  of  education^  which,  mote 
than  nature,  determines  the  manners  of  mankind  to  courses 
often  so  directly  opposite  ;  and  what  it  determines,  so  rivets 
by  inveterate  habits,  that  a  compound  of  fire  and  water 
bursting  forth  in  thunder,  is  not  too  strong  a  similitude  for 
that  marriage  which  joins  the  hand  of  one  high-bom,  high- 
bred, and  richly  endowed,  to  that  of  another,  low-pitched 
in  all  these  respects. 

From  nature,  heightened  frequently  by  fortune,  family, 
and  education,  arises  a  fourth  difference,  that  of  temper,  so 
very  great,  that  even  its  goodness  in  two  minds  is  .not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  its  diversity  in  kind. 
From  a  mixture  of.  two  very  different  wines,  although  both 
of  the  best  sorts,  a  strong  fermentation  first,  and  then  a 
jumble  of  no  value,  is  to  be  expected.  But  if  either,  or 
both  are  bad  in  themselves,  the  compound  is  sure  to  be 
wretched. 

A  great  disparity  of  understanding,  as  it  is  a  hinderance 
to  union,  ought  also  to  be  a  hinderance  to  marriage.  In 
conversation,  the  more  refined  cannot  relish  the. rude,  nor 
the  stupid  comprehend  the  lively  and  acute.  In  conduct 
then  can  be  no  contribution  of  counsel.  Contempt  per- 
petually breeding  disgust  on  one  side ;  and  envy,  hatred 
on  the  other ;  the  rational  being  and  the  mere  animal  can 
never  grow  into  one. 

Difference  in  point  of  religion,  ought  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered as  no  trivial  objection  to  a  match  :  first,  because  as 
religion  is  the  only  spring  of  all  the  conjugal,  as  well  as 
other  virtues,  no  one  should  wed  with  another,  who  hath  so 
little  of  it  as  to  make  the  exchange  of  it  a  compliment  to 
the  greatest  mortal  on  earth ;  and  secondly,  because  when 
the  attachment  to  different  religions  is  too  strong  for  such 
compliances,  that  attachment  threatens  the  parties  with 
discord  and  contention,  as  is  usual,  about  the  very  principle 
of  love  and  peace. 

In  choosing  a  partner  for  life,  regard  is  not  to  be  had 
only  to  the  absence  of  bad  or  improper  qualities,  but  also  to 
the  possession  of  such  as  are  good  and  suitable.  This  hath 
been  strongly  supposed  in  all  I  have  hitherto  said.  True 
piety  is  the  parent  of  real  merit,  the  best  improver  of  every 
good  natural  disposition,  and  the  only  corrector  of  the  bad. 
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Piety  is  the  power  of  God  in  man,  giving  birth  to  virtue 
where  natare  had  deniect  it,  and  growth  wherever  it  is 
already  found.  This  humbles,  this  sweetens,  this  tames  the 
most  wild  and  untoward  dispositions ;  and  therefore  may 
serve  for  a  summary  recommendation  of  the  person  blest 
with  it,  as  the  fittest,  or  rather  the  only  object  of  choice. 
All  defects  of  fortune,  'and  many  of  person,  may  be  pru'^ 
dently  dispensed  with  in  one  truly  and  highly  religious. 

As  to  person  and  countenance,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
.observe,  that  neither  ought  to  be  disagreeable,  because  dis- 
relish, though  arising  from  a  single  feature,  may  spread  an 
imaginary  ugliness,  not  only  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  but 
also  over  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind.  However, 
good  sense,  good  humour,  and  a  fund  of  cheerfulness,  are 
enough  to  give  stature  to  the  lowest  person,  and  a  degree 
of  beauty  to  the  homeliest  face,  if  the  beholder  is  not  a  fool, 
I  mean,  if  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  see  with  nothing^ 
but  their  eyes. 

Upon  the  merits  of  this  important  choice  in  reference  to 
all  the  heads  of  advice  here  offered,  it  is  the  business  of 
every  prudent  person,  after  consulting  fully  with  himself, 
.to  ask  the  opinions  of  his  wisest  and  most  experienced 
friends,  of  his  parents  more  especially,  if  they  are  still 
alive,  and  the  rather,  because,  as  a  Christian,  he  cannot 
dispose  of  himself  without  their  approbation.  He  is  to 
give' them  a  child,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  himself  a 
wife;.and-should,  with  a  tender,  a  dutiful,  and  a  grateful 
heart,  consult  their  comfort  in  the  addition  of  so  near  a 
relation;  as  they,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  this  day, 
have  ever  anxiously  consulted  his,  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned him.  He  should  remember,  that  his  parents  are 
older,  and  in  all  probability  much  wiser,  as  to  affairs  of 
this  natuce,  than  him  ;  and  that  God,  the  universal  parent, 
is  the  watchful  guardian  of  their  rights. 

And  to  that  all-wise  and  infinitely  gracious  Father  ought 
he  to  apply  with  an  entire  resignation,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  devotion,  for  that  only  guidance  which  can  never, 
like  that  of  men,  mislead  him.  Let  him  earnestly  beseech 
God  not  to  leave  him  to  himself,  or  the  arts  of  others;  but 
to  forward  or  frustrate  his  present  intentions,  as  his  un- 
erring wisdom  ajid  neverrfailing  goodness  shall  judge  for 
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the  best.  As  I  am  conscious  of  many  and  great  defects  in 
all  I  can  say  to  you  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  to  make 
you  full  amends  for  them  all,  I  shut  up  the  whole  with  this 
last  advice,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  error,  nor  indeed 
for  any  addition,  and  so  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  God. 

It  is  an  observation,  equally  common  and  unintelligible, 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  They  cannot  surely 
be  all  made  there.  An  unhappy  marriage  is,  at  most,  but 
permitted  by  Providence;  and  why  permitted,  unless  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  neither  consult  with  God's  word, 
nor  seek  his  blessing  on  their  designs?  Now,  the  reason  why 
they  do  neither,  is  plain.  Having  all  along  consulted  with 
the  enemies  of  God,  that  is,  the  flesh  and  the  world,  nay, 
and  sometimes  with  the  devil  alsp,  in  forming  their  designs, 
they  know  full  well,  those  designs  are  of  too  corrupt  and 
sinful  a  nature  ever  to  be  sanctified.  They  are  therefore 
afraid  to  bring  them  before  God,  bat  not  afraid  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  as  if  he  that  will  not  bless,  were  un- 
able to  curse,  a  practice  so  insolent  and  impious. 

Here  now,  I  know  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  if  mankind 
were  to  make  use  of  all  these  precautions,  to  cast  about,  and 
consult  at  such- a  length,  there  would  be  few  marriages. 
Admitting  your  observation  for  a  truth,  I  answer  it  by  say- 
ing,  there  would  then  be  few,  if  any,  unhappy  marriages.  Is 
it  not  a  wiser  course  never  to  marry,  than  to  marry  on  one 
principle,  and  hope  for  happiness  in  marriage  on  another  ? 
To  marry  for  pride,  and  hope  to  live  together  in  mutual  con- 
descension ?  To  marry  for  wealth,  which  one  of  the  parties 
purposes  to  hoard  up,  and  tlie  other  to  flaunt  away  in  arti- 
cles of  vanity  ;  and  yet  to  hope  for  agreement  in  their  man- 
ner of  living  ? 

But  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that,  were  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  resolved  to  take  the  course  I  have  been  recom- 
mending, instead  of  diminishing,  it  would  greatly  increase, 
the  number  of  marriages,  and  even  bring  them  to  a  much 
speedier  conclusion  than  the  present  methods.  It  is  a  long 
way  about  to  adjust  all  the  punctilios  of  family  pride,  to 
examine  into  fortunes,  to  search  old  deeds  and  records,  to 
draw  long  settlements  with  a  number  of  wary  clauses,  and 
to  examine  every  piece  of  gold  with  all  the  nicety  of  a  cri- 
tical mammonist.    Two  minds,  wisely  and  honestly  deter- 
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mined  to  be  open,  might,  moderately  speaking,  find  the  way 
to  know  each  other  sufficiently  in  half  the  time.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  way  of  nature,  which  never  moves  in  a 
curve,  when  she  can  take  along  a  straight  line.  In  coun^ 
tries  where  nature  is  followed,  there  is  no  sound  person  of 
either  sex  to  be  found  who  is  grown  old  in  celibacy ;  whereas 
here,  where  nothing  but  art  and  refinement  is  studied,  a 
great  part  of  mankind  live  and  die  unmarried,  to  the  un- 
speakable damage  of  the  community,  and  with  a  still  more 
deplorable  injury  to  virtue.  As  to  the  condition  of  parti- 
culars (the  good  of  the  public  and  the  interests  of  virtue 
out  of  the  question),  it  is  plain  to  common  observation,  that 
the  troubles  incident  to  an  unhappy  marriage,  if  not  in  their 
utmost  extreme,  are  but  amusement  to  the  solitude,  the 
gloom,  the  melancholy,  the  peevishness,  the  suspicion,  the 
contempt,  the  desertion  in  calamity,  sickness,  and  death, 
erer  found  about  him  or  her  who  hath  protracted  a  single 
life  to  gray  hairs. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this,  which  no  force  of  words 
can  describe,  and  still  more  than  that,  which  the  day  of 
judgment  only  can  disclose,  might  be  prevented,  were  peo* 
pie  masters  of  sufficient  sense  and  resolution  to  break 
through  a  set  of  customs,  as  whimsical  as  they  are  tyranni- 
cal ;  as  demonstrative  of  stupidity,  as  they  are  productive 
of  misery ;  and  going  one  step  downward  in  point  of  fortune 
pr  fiimily,  to  make  a  choice  (for  here  they  may  choose)  of 
the  first  suitable  objects  they  meet  with ;  and  so  spend  their 
clays  with  that  choice,  in  one  degree  less  of  pride  and  pomp 
than  custom  tempts  them  to  aim  at.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
a  speedy  multiplication  of  marriages  this  practice  would 
produce,  though  attended  with  all  the  precautions  insisted 
on  in  this  discourse.  A  conduct  so  disinterested  and  reli- 
gious would  infallibly  bring  a  blessing  on  every  match  so 
made,  provided  they,  who  in  wedding  thus  take  care  to  bow 
only  to  the  true  God,  are  as  careful  to  observe  his  command, 
in  making  no  marriages  with  the  worshippers  of  other  gods, 
riches,  titles,  or  inordinate  pleasures,  the  idols  of  a  deluded 
world.  But  why  did  I  speak  of  going  downward  in  point 
of  fortune,  since  the  prudence  and  good  economy  espoused 
will  probably  bring  in  more  wealth  in  the  event,  than  ex- 
pensive vanity,  though  for  the  present  more  amply  endowed. 
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is  able  to  produce  in  hand  ?  Poverty  coming  with  a  great 
fortune,  and  wealth  with  a  person  of  none,  are  not  uncom- 
mon things.  But  supposing  it  were  .otherwise,  it  were  in- 
finitely better  to  have  a  good  husband  or  wife  with  poverty, 
than  the  reverse.  *  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love, 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith.  Better  is  a  dry 
morsel,  and  quietness  therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacri- 
iices  with  strife.'  If,  as  our  Saviour  tells  us,  '  the  life  is 
more  than  meat/  we  may  safely  venture  to  say,  a  comfort- 
able life  is  much  more  to  be  regarded  by  one  who  is  about 
to  marry,  than  a  superfluity  of  wealth ;  for  *  neither  does  a 
man's  life,'  nor  the  real  comforts  of  his  life, '  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth.'  Yet  how  many 
marry  fortunes  only,  and  consider  the  husband  or  wife  that 
brings  them  merely  as  a  trifle  thrown  in,  and  find  out  at 
leisure,  that  these  trifles,  which,  if  rightly  chosen,  might 
have  brightened  every  day  of  their  lives,  are  now  able  only 
to  make  them  miserable. 

Marriage  is  considered  by  both  sexes  as  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  that  little  less  than  one  half  of  all  the 
cares  and  labours  of  mankind  is  laid  out  on  ways  and 
means  of  making  young  people  agreeable  in  order  to  ad- 
vantageous matches.  I  am  not  going  to  plead  for  a  diminu- 
tion, but  only  for  a  better  application  of  these  cares.  Since 
marrying  well  is,  and  ever  necessarily  must  be,  a  business 
of  the  last  consequence,  every  one  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  know  that  this  consequence  is  not  by  any  means  so  ma- 
terially derived  from  the  fortune  or  family,  as  from  the 
principles,  dispositions,  and  habits  of  the  persons  ;  and  that 
to  marry  well,  is  to  get  a  prudent  and  good  man  for  a  hus- 
band, or  a  prudent  and  good  womanfor  a  wife. 

In  the  next  place,  it  ought  to  be  universally  laid  down 
as  an  invariable  and  indispensable  rule,  that  such  only  are 
to  be  sought  for,  and  that  superior  merit  is  ever  to  decide 
the  choice,  against  all  other  considerations.  This  will  be 
the  rule  of  acceptance  and  preference  with  unerring  wisdom 
at  the  last  day  ;  and  can  it  be  a  wrong  rule  now  ?  a  wrong 
rule  to  choose  that  person  by,  who  is  to  make  a  full  half  of 
one's  self  for  life? 

In  the  last  place,  were  this  a  universal  rule  (so  strong 
under  worse  rules  even  now  is  the  ^desire  of  being  well  raar- 
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ried,  and  so  greatly  would  this  increase  it)  the  world  would 
doon  be  reformed^  would  soon  put  on  a  new  face  of  religion^ 
of  virtue^  and  of  all  that  high  and  lasting  happiness  which 
flows  from  both.  Young  men,  instead  of  being  fed  up  from 
their  childhood  in  little  else  than  idleness  and  impertinence^ 
in  pride  and  folly,  would  be  strongly  tinctured  with  the  love  of 
God  and  goodness,  would  be  trained  to  humility,  meekness, 
and  diligence  in  some  useful  calling;  and  as  they  advanced 
in  years,  instead  of  foppery  and  effeminacy  in  dress,  instead 
of  drunkenness,  lewdness,  swearing,  and  quarrelling,  would 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  erect  on  the  firm  foundation, 
early  laid  in  their  hearts,  the  noble  superstructure  of  profit-  ' 
able  and  ornamental  knowledge,  of  manly  arts,  of  humanity 
and  kindness  to  all  men,  of  honour  and  integrity  unshaken 
in  all  trials,  and  of  undaunted  bravery  in  the  service  of  their 
king  and  country.  This,  and  every  thing  of  like  kind,  they 
would  do,  as  knowing  no  other  accomplishments  capable  of 
recommending  them  to  a  happy  match,  and  as  knowing 
also,  that  these  could  hardly  fail  to  giwthemthe  heart  and 
hand  of  any  woman  they  should  think  fit  to  ask. 

And  as  to  the  other  sex,  were  real  merit  alone  permitted 
to  fix  their  titles  to  good  husbands,  an  eternal  adieu  would 
be  bidden  to  almost  all  the  present  arts  of  catching  men.  It 
would  no  longer  be  the  sole  business  of  their  lives  to  learn, 
nor  exhaust,  as  it  now  does,  the  whole  care  of  their  mothers, 
to  teach  them  alluring  looks  and  airs,  to  inquire  after  the 
newest  fashions,  to  study  the  colours  best  fitted  to  disguise 
or  set  off  their  complexions,  to  hold  long  consultations  with 
the  undertakers  of  beauty  about  the  b^st  sort  of  washes, 
and  to  spend  one  half  of  every  day  in  the  deep  mystery  of 
setting  pins.  No,  religion  in  all  its  most  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting colours,  would  be  presented  to  the  first  dawnings  of 
reason  and  sensibility  in  their  minds.  Humility,  modesty, 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  thorough  command  of  their  pas- 
sions, would  be  next  introduced,  and  practised  into  habits ; 
and  the  last  stage  of  their  education  would  be  filled  with 
maxims  of  prudence,  with  materials  for  entertaining  and 
profitable  conversation,  and  with  the  rules  of  good  eco. 
nomy.  From  a  course  like  this  they  would  come  forth  into 
the  world,  not,  as  now,  ridiculous  compounds  of  pride  and 
affectation^  contemptible  pageants  of  dress  and  fashion; 
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but  adorned  with  angeKe  gniees,  sparkling  with  aatife 
jewels  of  their  own  polishing,  and  dressed  for  an  a»MiiibIy 
in  the  new  Jerusalem. 

Now  these  methods  would  neither  sherten  the  stature  of 
the  men,  nor  darken  the  complexion  of  the  women.  All  the 
natural  advantages  of  face  and  person  would  still  be  pre* 
served ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  due  regard  being  had  ta 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  set  off  to  infinite  advantage  by  the 
majesty  of  the  more  manly  virtues  in  the  one  sex,.and  by  the 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  the  female  graces  in  the  other. 

Here  is  a  picture  but  imperfectly  sketched,  which  never** 
theless  I  wish  you  would  impartially  compare  with  the  des- 
picable trifles  and  pernicious  arts,  wherewith  the  sexes  lar 
hour  to  please,  to  ensnare  and  impose  on  each  other  in  this 
artificial  world.  What  a  glory  diffuses  itself  round  Ihati 
what  a  ridicule !  what  a  satire  on  mankind  grins  from  a  bare 
mention  of  this !  If  you  have  eyes  to  see,  behold  the  infinite 
difference;  and  God  give  y6u  understanding  in  all  things; 
particularly  this,  thAugh  Christ  Jesus  ourSaviour^towhom 
with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  all  might,  majesty, 
dignity^,  and  dominion,  now,  and  for  evermore.   Amen^ 


DISCOURSE  LXVIIL 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY,  THOUGH  MAERIED. 


Efhes.  v.  31. 

A  man  shtiU  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 

they  two  shall  be  wie  flesh. 

What  is  here  said,  was  intended  for,  and  is  as  true,  with  a 
mere  verbal  alteration,  of  a  woman.  She  also  will  leave  her 
fether  and  mother,  that  is,  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations, 
in  order  to  find  a  yet  closer  and  more  beloved  relation  in  a 
husband.  Neither,  however,  would  do  this,  did  they  not 
hope,  on  grounds  apparently  promising,  for  more  satisfaction 
and  happiness  in  a  new  state  of  their  own  choice ,  thjMi  in 
the  old,  to  which  they  were  introduced  by  their  biifh,  and 
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wherein  they  cannot  expect  to  continue,  but  for  a  i^hort  and 
ancertain  part  of  their  lives. 

Their  hopes  are  not  likely  to  deceive  themi  if,  on  both 
sides,  due  care  and  circumspection  have  been  employed  in 
making  and  fixing  the  choice ;  if  they  are  good  in  them- 
selves ;  and  in  person,  temper,  principles,  and  schemes  of 
living,  agreeable  and  suitable  to  each  other.  But  requisite 
as  this  suitableness  is,  somewhat  farther  is  necessary  to  their 
happiness.  Their  notions  of  matrimony  ought  to  be  the 
same ;  and  to  be  so,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  real  nature 
of  that,  and  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  word  of  God,  by 
no  means  from  prejudices  or  imaginations  of  their  own. 

As  to  the  nature  of  that  state,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ap» 
prehend,  that  it  is  a  society  of  two  persons,  who,  while  it 
continues,  ought  to  have  but  one  interest,  and  pursuant  to 
that,  one  only  scheme  of  life,  calculated,  agreed  upon,  and 
uniformly  pursued  by  both,  in  order  to  one  and  the  same 
sort  of  happiness,  whereof  both  are  to  be  equal  partakers ; 
and  likewise  of  the  reverse,  as  often  as  troubles  or  afflictions 
shall  occur,  whether  the  occasion  of  happiness  or  affliction 
shall  visit  them  both  at  once,  or  begin  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  They  are  to  enjoy  each  other's  comforts,  to  suffer 
each  other's  sorrows,  and  even  to  be  well  and  sick  of  each 
other's  health  and  distempers.  All  this  arises  from  the  very 
pature  of  an  alliance,  founded  on  sameness  of  interest,  and 
on  the  highest  degree  of  love  which  the  parties  are  capable 
of  entertaining.  Now,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
either  such  an  interest  or  such  a  love,  should  subsist  in  a  so^ 
ciety  of  more  than  two,  and,  therefore,  polygamy,  though 
practised  by  many  nations,  is  a  monster,  abhorred  by  nature, 
a  monster,  made  up  of  a  single  head  and  a  plurality  of  bodies, 
ever  necessarily  at  variance  among  themselves. 

This  natural  notion  of  matrimony  is  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  the  word  of  Ood,  in  that  remarkable  passage  from 
w&encemy  text  is  borrowed,  wherein  the  inspired  apostle 
represents  the  '  union  between  Christ  and  his  church/  ^ 
ihJe  *  union  between  a  husband  and  his  wife,'  and  thin 
again,  by  '  the  union  between  the  head  and  the  members  in 
a  natural  body/  Christ  loves,  provides  for,  and  governs  his 
disrch,  junt  as  the  good  husband  does  his  wife;  atid  he 
again  loves,  provides  for,  and  governs  hi&  wife,  just  as  a 
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wise  and  careful  head  does  the  rest  of  the  body.  Invert  this 
order^  and  you  will  see  a  good  wife  loving  and  obeying  her 
husband,  as  a  sound  body  does  in  regard  to  its  head,  and  as 
the  church  does  in  regard  to  Christ.  Here  a  sameness  of 
interest  and  happiness  is  clearly  set  forth  as  necessary  to  ma-, 
trimony,  that  the  husband  and  wife  may  know  themselves  to. 
be  but  one, '  one  body  or  flesh ;'  and  the  subjection  of  the  wife 
to  her  husband  is  as  plainly  laid  before  us,  that,  if  differences, 
should  arise,  they  may  find  an  easy  and  speedy  determination, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  third  person,  which  seldom 
leaves  the  contest  it  was  called  to,  in  a  better  state  of  agree- 
ment than  it  was  before.  Were  human  nature  as  it  sho.uld. 
be,  the  husband's  right  to  govern  would  always  lie  by  as  a 
dormant  title,  and  the  happiness  of  the  married  state  would 
be  sufficiently  provided  for  on  the  footing  of  unity  alone, 
the  first  and  most  lovely  foundation  whereon  it  is  built  by 
the  holy  Scriptures.  But  whereas  our  nature  is  corrupt,  and 
more  or  less  ill-disposed  in  the  very  best,  of  mankind ;  the 
second,  which  enjoins  the  subordination  of  a  wife  to.  her. 
husband,  is  there  also  added,  that  peace  at  last,  may  be  re- 
covered, when  love  is  lost,  or  in  danger. 

It  is  triie,  that,  in  nature  and  reason,  the  right  of  go- 
verning ought  to  go  with  the  superior  understanding,  whe- 
ther placed  in  the  husband  or  wife.  But  then,  in  regard 
to  each  particular  couple,  who  shall  decide  its  place  ?  Of  all 
points  this  is  the  last  to  be  determined  by  a  contending 
husband  and  wife.  Nor  can  any  third  person  possibly  do 
it  for  them,  both  for  want  of  knowledge  and  authority.  All 
he  could  do,  would  be  to  decide  in  particular  causes  of  dif-^ 
ference,  which,  besides  that  it  would  be  endless,  must,  by 
adjudging  the  superiority  of  reason  in  this  instance  to  the 
one  party,  and  in  that  to  the  other,  leave  the  general  merits 
of  their  understandings  respectively,  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever. 

To  prevent  or  remedy  this,  as  occasion  may  require,  the 
God  of  peace  and  order,  who  alone  can  judge  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, and  who  will  no  otherwise  than  by  his  word,  and  the 
reason  he  hath  given  us,  interfere  with  the  contests  of  man 
and  wife,  hath,  once  for  all,  ruled  the  case,  and  commanded 
the  latter  to  obey  the  former  in  all  things  lawful  and 
honest.     I  will  not  say,  this  rule   is  founded  gn  a  greater 
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degree,  generally  speaking,  of  natural  capacity  in  men  than 
in  women,  for  I  know,  although  much  may  be  said  for  it,  yet  a 
good  deal  may  be  said  against  it.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  men  in  general  have  more  strength  of  body  than  women, 
and  therefore  in  all  struggles  for  the  upper  hand,  let  superior 
reason  lie  where  it  will,  may  come  off  eventually  conquerors. 
Now,  pre-eminence  of  authority,  supposing  an  equality  of 
understanding,  should  naturally  go  with  pre-eminence  of 
strength.  This  strength  of  body,  however,  gives  the  man  a 
great  advantage  over  the  woman  in  point  of  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  for  while  the  delicacy  and  feebleness  of  her  body, 
and  her  bearing  and  suckling  of  children,  confine  the  woman 
to  domestic  cares,  for  which,  besides,  her  course  of  edu- 
cation must  be  calculated  ;  the  man,  by  his  strength,  is  fitted 
for,  and  carried  out  to  labour,  trade,  war,  and  the  like,  which 
afford  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  of  improving  his  na- 
tural talents,  of  growing  in  experience,  and  gathering  know- 
ledge, particularly  the  necessary  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  wherewith  he  is,  or  may  be  concerned.  Add  to  this, 
that  to  fit  him  the  sooner  and  better  for  affairs,  the  course 
of  education,  as  to  the  higher  and  more  important  branches 
of  learning,  Tuns  unavoidably  in  his  favour.  It  would  be 
as  easy,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  shew,  that  women  are  no 
better  fitted  by  nature  for  the  learned  employments  of  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,  than  for  the  spade,  the  sword,  or  the  ex- 
change* As  then  the  great  affairs  of  the  world  n^ust  pass 
through  the  hands  of  men ;  must  be  managed,  determined, 
and  finally  settled  by  men,  it  follows  unavoidably,  that  in 
the.  hands  of  men  the  right,  as  well  as  the  capacity  and 
power,  to  govern,  must  be  placed. 

I  say  not  these  things  as  a  party  (for  on  many  occasions 
I  could  have  wished,  had  it  been  lawful,  that  the  wif^had 
been  to  govern),  but  only  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  speak 
after  Good  and  nature,  and  to  inculcate  the  general  law  of 
both.  But  where  I  asked,  to  what  end  I  have  taken  such  a 
compass  on  this  particular  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  an- 
swer, that  I  have  done  it  to  give  all  married  people  who  hear 
me  a  right  notion  of  the  state  they  are  in,  of  the  terms  of 
union  for  which  their  vows  are  solemnly  plighted,  of  the 
tender  and  ardent  love  they  ought  to  nourish  in  their  hearts 
towards  each  other;  and,  when  that  love  is  not  as  warm  aflk 
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it  were  to  be  wished^  of  that  peace»  order,  and  deo^ncj, 
which  the  submission  of  the  wife  only  can  in  that  cjEtse  inain- 
tain.  To  prevent  those  unhandsome,  and  otherwise  endlesn^ 
bickerings,  which  so  often  make  the  married  state  uidiMppy,. 
nothing  would  be  of  so  m:Uch  use,  as  a  due  consideration^ 
both  in  the  husbaml  and  wife,  of  the  nature  of  that,  united 
state  they  are  in,  which,  can. give  them  but  one  happiness,  or. 
one  misery,  and  a  serious  consultation  with  the  word  of  God. 
Thi«  would  teach  them  to  know  their  places,  a^d  to  k^p 
them,  without  mutual  eocroacbjoaents.  This  would  set  God 
always  before  their  eyes  as  the  awful  guardian  of  their  vows,, 
as  the  blesser  and  rewarder  of  their  duty,  if  conformable  to. 
the  terms  engaged  for,  and  as  the  avenger  of  their  crime,  t£ 
that  duty  and  those  terms  are  slighted,  especially  i£  obsti^ 
nately  and  perseveringly  slighted. 

The  expedieqcy  of  this  conduct  having  been,  for  ibe  time^ 
sufficiently  recommended,  consider  now  (I  speak,  to  the 
married  only)  that  unity  of  heart  and  understanding  being  a^i 
essential  to  the- happiness^,  as  unity  of  interest  id  to  the  nar- 
ture,  of  matrimony*  it  is,  in  the  first  place>  your  grand  basi^ 
ness,  whether  as  husband  or  wife,  to  aim  ai  ihe  attaima^nt 
and  preservation  of  this  unity,  as  early  and.  as.  studiously  as 
you  can  ;  or  if  it  is  once  hurt,  or  lost,  to  labour  in  the  second 
place,  with  all  your  might  for  the  recovery  of  it,  as  not  only 
the  foundation  of  allyour  happiness, but  the  only preservatiye 
against  the  greatest  misery,  known  or  knowable  in  this  life. 

If,  after  having  lived  together  for  some  years,  you  find 
yourselves  still  one,  one  in  understanding  and  hearty  one  in 
good  agreement  about  the  same  scheme  of  Iife>  in.  ooder  to 
one  and  the  same  interest  or  circle  of  satisf;eiction3  ;  you  are 
then  fitter  to  advise  others,  than  to  be  advised  yourselves ; 
and  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  proceed,  asyoabaye 
begun,  andi  to  let  nothing,  but  the  means  of*  your  eternal 
salvation  prompt  you  to  louder  or  more  repeated  tbanks- 
givings,  than  the  sense  of  your  present  enjoyment*  Let  no* 
thing,  but  the  means  of  your  eternal  salvation,  be^  -paujed 
fior  with  more  vehemence  of  heart  and  soul,  thaiiv  &  perpe* 
imty,  during  life,  of  that  peace  and  love,  which  by  tjie  good 
providence  of  God,  you  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  naain^ 
tain  inviolably  towards  each  other.  Your  singular  happiness 
M^  no  doubt,  an  object  of  envy  to  the  enemy  of;  all:  good,  as 
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was  that  of  yoiii^  first  parents  in  patadisie.  '  Watch  there- 
fore and  pray/  lest  either  his  mafiee,  or  your  own  weakness, 
should,  after  all,  open' your  eyes  as  fatally,  as  they  did  theirs, 
and  teach  you  the  difference  between  matrimonial  love  and 
discord. 

In  case  yoa  are  but  lately  mai^ri^d,  and  therefoi^e  hate 
not  had  suflSrcient  to  try  your  tempers  on  each  other,  it  is  your* 
business  seriously  to  consider,  that,  circumstanced  as  you 
are,  you  must  infallibly  become  either  comforters  or  ik>t- 
mentors  to  each  other.  Indifierence  is  inconsistent  with  the 
very  naiture  of  matrimony,  which,  if  it  does  not  unite  you 
itt^  one,  canftot  leave  you  two,  simply  as  you  were  befoife 
maitiage ;  bul?  must  make  you  two  opposites,  two  bitter, 
treacherous,  or  suspected  enemies  to  each  other,  and  to 
your  common-  happiness.  Ask  those  who  have  been  long 
mo/rried)  whether  or  no,  there  is  any  medium  between  hap- 
piness and  misery  in  that  state.  Their  uniform  report  will 
be;  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  such  thing. 

Siich  being  the  case,  you  must  be  worse  than  mad,  if 
you  db  not  use  your  utmost  endeavours,  first,  to  keep,  at  the 
greatest  disijance,  every  cause  of  dispute,  and  fetery  occasion 
of  disgust ;  and  next,  to  say  and  do  every  thing  that  may 
nourish  that  love  and  confidence^  which  are  the  food  of  your 
union;  wheireon  again  depeilds-  absolutely  all  your  hap- 

As  tb  the  first,  argue  not  about  trifles,  which  no  two' 
ever  disputed^foF  yet,  but  in  ordter  to  the  vanity  of  a^ victory, 
for  in  themselves  they  are  not  of  moment  enough  to  defray 
the  charges  of  die  breath  expended  on  them.  But' then  con- 
sider, that  in  every  victory  of  this  sort  there  ar^  two,  one  tri- 
umiphing;  and  the  other  triumphed  over ;  arid  that  a  victory 
or  triumph  is  the  act  of  stn  adversary,  not  of  a  friend ;  nor 
at  all  possible  where  diere  is  but  one.  In  all  cases  there- 
fore of  none,  or  of  little  weight,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the 
flirirt  speaker  carry  it,  lest  a  spirit  or  habit  of  disputing,  al- 
though beguil  about  trifles;  should  proceed  to  matters  of 
mor^  consequenciB,  likie  a  spark  among  straw,  which  some*- 
times'  burns  the  house.  Besides,  peoplie  seldom  dispute,  be 
itf  about  what  it  will,  but  little  sallies  of  wit,  tart  e!xpressions; 
inuendos^  squinting  at  uripleasing  topics;  or  the  sly  arts  of 
seidtog  advantages'  in  an  ai^ument,  all  of  them  irritiating 
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things,  are  wont  to  intrude,  and  too  much  enliven  the  con- 
versation. This  is  not  rubbing,  as  it  is  softly  called,  but 
really  brushing  a  part  with  nettles,  which  is  already  sensibly 
enough,  and  perhaps  a  little  disposed  to  inflammation. 

But  if  you  should  happen  to  differ  about  a  matter  of 
ijaoment,  consider  first,  whether  it  is  of  moment  equal  to  the 
love  and  peace  you  wish  to  live  in;  and,  if,  as  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce  it  beforehand,  it  is  not;  that  is  the  wisest 
and  best  person  of  the  two,  who,  after  a  sweet  and  soothing 
use  of  one  or  two  reasons,  first  seizes  the  opportunity  of  sa- 
crificing it  to  mutual  love,  by  a  free  and  cheerful  surrender. 
In  case  however  you  are  both  too  weak  to  run  for  this  prize, 
supposing  conscience  out  of  the  question  (take  care  you 
force  it  not  in)  then  the  wife  must  give  it  up  to  her  husband 
with  all  that  good  humour  and  good  grace,  which  become 
the  character  of  her  greater  gentleness  and  pliancy  of  temper. 
She  is  as  ill  made  for  disputing,  as  for  fighting. 

You  must  take  care  also  to  prevent  on  both  sides,  every 
the  smallest  appearance  of  emulation,  or  aiming  at  prefer- 
ences in  the  eye  of  the  world,  still  remembering,  that  you 
are  not  two,  but  one  only ;  of  alienated  affections,  which 
stab  the  very  heart  of  your  union ;  of  coolness,  which  threat- 
ens its  life ;  of  separate  interests  or  secrets,  which  split  you 
again  into  two,  and  tend,  by  a  sort  of  partial  divorce,  to  join 
you  with  others;  and  of  jealousy,  that  unpardonable  reproach 
to  the  honour  of  the  suspected,  that  dagger  to  the  heart  of 
the  suspecting  party,  that  incurable  poison  to  the  love  and 
peace  of  both.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  pride  begets  anger; 
anger,  hatred  and  revenge  ;  and  these,  a  dissolution  of  your 
union,  and  the  ruin  of  your  peace ;  and  therefore  that  the 
whole  baneful  plant,  root  and  branch,  fibre  and  twig,  must 
be  extirpated  from  the  very  ground. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  you,  as  of  a  thing  not 
so  commonly  observed,  that  wrangling,  even  though  it  should 
run  up  into  railing,  is  not  more  prejudicial  to  your  union,  than 
those  dark  and  sullen  humours,  which  find  the  way  to  ex- 
press more  hatred,  and  a  worse  turn  of  mind,  by  silence  and 
sour  looks,  than  resentment  is  able  to  do  with  all  its  foam 
and  sputter  of  words.  The  intimate  and  affectionate  footing 
you  are  upon  should  teach  you,  that  too  much  openness,  or 
too  mubh  cheerfulness,  are  things  impossible  in  your  case  ; 
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and  that  there  is  no  one  expedient  of  so  much  power  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  misunderstandings,  as  candid  and  good-na- 
tured explanations,  prudently  timed  to  soft  occasions, 
wherein  the  real,  or  imaginary  causes  of  discontent  may  be 
tenderly  handled  and  healed ;  or  shewn  to  have  had  no  other 
foundation,  but  mistake. 

But  when  all  these  methods  of  human  contrivance  are 
likely  to  prove  unsuccessful,  and  heart  from  heart  begins  to 
start  aside;  it  is  then  time  for  you  to  bring  the  causes  of 
your  uneasiness  befpre  God,  to  compare  them  carefully  with 
your  marriage  vows  of  obedience  on  one  side,  and  of  love 
on  both ;  and  then  kneeling  down  at  your  bed  side,  there 
humbly  to  confess  your  faults  to  him  who  cannot  be  de- 
ceived ;  to  form  your  resolutions  of  better  behaviour  here- 
after on  the  particulars  of  that  confession ;  and  then  most 
earnestly  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  blessed  Being  you 
are  before,  who  infallibly  will  hear  you,  and  enable  you  to 
rise  in  a  frame  of  mind,  much  better  fitted  for  the  observation 
of  your  vows,  and  for  the  improvement  of  love  and  good 
agreement  between  you. 

I  hope  it  will  not  seem,  although  after  advice  of  so  sacred 
a  nature,  improper  to  speak  to  you  of  one  thing,  which  many 
esteem  but  a  trifle,  but  which  nevertheless  experience  shews 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  in  preventing  mutual 
disgusts  and  distastes  between  married  people  ;  I  mean  the 
preservation  of  that  delicacy  in  dress,  and  in  behaviour,  on 
all  occasions,  to  each  ot}ier,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
intimacy  of  married  pe6ple,  which  you  were  so  nice  ob- 
servers of  before  you  went  together.  It  is  now  of  ten  times 
more  consequence  to  keep,  than  it  was  then  to  win  each 
other's  affections.  And  yet,  for  what  purpose,  but  to  win, 
were  all  your  decorums  and  engaging  civilities  in  the  time 
of  addressing?  Why,  if  not  for  this  end,  did  you  then  take 
so  much  pains  to  be  clean,  to  shew  yourselves  every  where, 
especially  where  you  expected  to  tneet,  in  your  most  be- 
coming apparel?  to  put  on  your  best  looks  and  most  at- 
triactive  smiles?  And  why  were, you  so  watchful  to  keep 
every  thing  out  of  sight,  though  ever  so  necessary  or  natural, 
that  might  give  the  smallest  offence  ?  You  must  own,  it  was 
because  the  contrary  conductwould  have  made  you  disagree- 
able,  or  less  pleasing  at  least.  And  are  not  your  tastes  the  same 
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9till  ?  Or,  have  civilities  and  decorums  changed  tbeir  ;aa- 
ture,  and  lost  their  power  to  please  ?  Was  it  of  tjUe  last 
consequence  to  gain,  and  is  it  of  none  to  keep  tba  affections 
of  each  other,  now  that  you  are  joined  for  life,  and  are  bardly 
jever  to  be  asunder?  You  must  surely  be  ^euisible,  t^atihe 
want  of  that  delicacy  I  am  recommendmg*  ha^th  i^Ade  a  very 
disappointing  and  disgusting  change  ia  those  agi^eeable  per- 
sons you  took  each  other  for^  the  day  you  wei^  paiarried. 

By  a  careful  and  constant  observation  of  tbe^e  TMles,  the 
causes  of  distaste  and  dissension  may  be  whoUy  banished, 
or  so  effectually  nipped  in  the  bud,  that  the  methods  of  pro- 
moting and  increasing  your  mutual  affection  may  baye  no- 
thing to  check  their  operation. 

These  are,  first,  a  strict  fidelity  to  each  otlier,  Qot  ^y 
in  regard  to  the  indivisible  and  incommunicable  right  in 
either  to  the  person  of  the  other ;  but  also  in  keeping  eaot 
other's  lawful  secrets  with  an  equal  continence  of  tongue, 
and  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  the  family^  «acb  in 
your  own  proper  province,  according  to  the  scheme  of  eco- 
nomy agreed  on,  with  all  your  skill  and  applicatioB.  This 
fidelity  will  beget  such  confidence,  and  that  such  esteem  and 
love,  as  all  other  good  qualities  are  incapable  of  producing. 
This  is  that  solid  virtue  which  lays  a  rock  for  the  founda- 
tion of  matrimonial  union,  whereon  you  may  build  your  hap- 
piness as  high  as  your  other  good  dispositions  can  carry  it, 
without  much  fear  of  a  shake,  even  from  your  less  com- 
mendable qualities,  and  without  any  at  all  from  the  treache- 
rous designs  of  others. 

But  if  to  this  severer  virtue  you  can  add  *  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,'  of  a  gentle  and  condescending 
temper,  which  not  only  '  in  the  sight  of  God,'  b)at  of  your 
partner  also,  is  of  great  price,  you  will  wonderfully  promote 
the  harmony,  and  by  that  the  love,  you  wish  to  establish. 
Single  people  may  safely  enough  indulge  themselves  in  par- 
ticular humours  and  ways  of  their  own,  if  they  are  not  sin- 
ful ;  but  married  people  must  pare  away  abundance  of  un^ 
blamable  singularities,  in  order  to  fit  into  the  matrimonial 
mould,  and  grow  into  one. 

RIeekness  and  patience,  if  not  too  much  let  down  to  sla- 
vishness  an4  insipidity,  will  be  necessary  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  t^e  matrimonial  union,  in  the  midst  of 
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Hiose  many  wirtoward  li«fd^nts>  tf^kfch  by  falting  singly  dn 
Onie  ^f  you  ture  h,pt  to  <(^<ecltstoii  a  ruffle>  too  easily  caught  by 
4^  other,  like  an  infection,  if  patietice  and  presence  of  mind 
iire  wanting.  Here  you  the  party  not  ifil*st  iittacked  by  th^ 
lieftipt^tion,  l&ough  reaJly  fueling,  and  appearing  to  feel,  with 
the  io1her>  are  to  keep  on  your  guard,  th^it  you  may  s^rve  as 
hsitm  to  the  grief,  or  as  a  bridle  to  the  J)a66ion  of  yotir  be- 
tevfed  friend.  This,  on  cooler  thoughts,  ^fl  infinitely  en- 
deat  ydtito  a  grateful  mind,  that  liill  sbon  b^  gkA  to  have 
been  comforted  under  the  first  ^ttset  ^  effltetion,  ^r  ire- 
fitnained  from  some  wild  elrtraVagino^  by  the  '^taidnesfe  of 
your  tempet. 

Provided  these  amiable  dispositioYis  are  accompanied 
witii  kindness  of  he^rt,  and  ^  studious  iehdeavour  on  tdl  oc- 
casions to  please,  with  unstinted  expressions  of  love>  which 
can  never  appear  fulsome,  if  sincere,  and  With  a  manifest 
neadinBss  ever  to  prefer  the  satisfactions,  While  reasonable, 
tof  yotir  mone  beloved  half,  to  your  own ;  no  heart  is  insensi- 
bte  enough  t6  be  proof  agaiitst  a  behaviour  so  charming.  If 
you  persevere  in  it  for  a  little  time,  you  will  become  an  an- 
gel in  the  feyes  bf  yout  best  frifend,  fespeciaHy  if  you  faav«  an 
oppottunity,  and  lay  hold  ot  it,  of  rigpaying  some  afets  of  nn- 
kindness  with  such  instances  and  proofs  of  love.  These 
will  go  home  throuj^  the  heai*t  to  the  very  soul.  The  fire 
lof  love,  so  exl^em^ly  penetrating^  will  melt  both  your  minds, 
and  run  you  down  into  one  mass,  which  the  art  of  your 
enemy,  skilled  as  he  is  in  the  fire  of  an  apposite  natirre,  shail 
ttevet  be  able  to  separate. 

Such  is  the  power  of  these  heavenly  dispositions,  when 
ek^ited  ki  their  full  vigour,  though  on  one  side  only;  what 
then  toEUst  th^  be  able  to  do,  when  felt  in  equal  perfection, 
tod  with  equal  force^  on  both  ?  Here  the  consequence  must 
be  a  nnioBi  so  entire,  as  to  be  inconceivable  and  almost 
miir&culdns,  in  tfle  opinion  of  othet*s,  not  so  happily  affected. 

In  you  happy  pair,  it*  is  (I  speak  as  to  one)  who  can  thus 
unite  that  uninterrupted  peace,  and  love  sweeter  than  life 
itself,  are  to  be  found ;  that  fruits  infinitely  over-paying  all 
your  patience,  humility,  and  command  of  temper,  are  ad- 
liiinistei*ed  by  the  hand  of  rewarding  Providence,  not  in 
stinted  meals,  but*  in  one  delicious  feast,  as  lasting  as  your 
days ;  that  authority  and  obedience  lose  their  names,  and 
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almost  their  natures  in  an  overpowering  love,  the  husband 
no  more  knowing  that  he  directs,  than  the  head  does  that  it 
moves  the  hand ;  and  the  wife  no  more  feeling  that  she  obeys^ 
than  the  hand^  that  it  is  moved.  Heaven  only^  which  every 
good  couple  is  hastening  to  (through  this  paradise  as  a 
porch),  can  raise  you  to  greater  happiness,  or  indeed  to 
higher  glory  in  the  judgment  of  right  reason ;  for  marriage, 
so  circumstanced,  is  truly  honourable,  if  the  reduction  of 
every  bad  disposition,  and  the  exertion  of  every  good  one, 
here  nobly  exemplifiedi  are  objects,  of  esteem. 

On  this  side  of  matrimony  God  shines  with  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  and  all  is  bright,  beautiful,  and  smiling ; 
but  on  your  side,  in  whom  the  union  of  hearts  is  lost,  night, 
tempest,  thunder,  spread  darkness,  confusion,  and  misery. 
Do  you  not  desire,  and  will  you  not  labour  to  recover  that 
union,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  happiness  you  wish 
for,  and  the  only  preservative  against  the  greatest  misery  in 
this  life  ?  that  misery  you  feel  in  pangs  like  those  of  the 
damned,  and  like  them,  in  bitter  accusations,  charge  on  each 
other? 

There  are  many,  whom  it  is  lost  labour  to  speak  or 
preach  to,  who  are  of  so  crooked  and  perverse  a  nature, 
that  neither  the  power  of  reason,  nor  their  own  intolerable 
sufferings,  have  any  effect  on  them.  These  are  the  'wicked 
who  are  estranged  and  go  astray  from  the  womb ;  whose 
poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent ;  who  are  like  the  deaf 
adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers  charming  never  so  wisely.'  To  their  own 
teeth,  stings,  and  poison,  they  must  be  left  for  a  cure.    . 

To  you  only,  who,  although  of  better  principles  aad  na- 
ture, have  gone  together  on  wrong  motives,  and  who,  through 
an  unsuitableness  of  mind  and  temper,  pursue  wrong,  or 
contrary  drifts,  I  address  myself  in  this  last  part  of  my 
discourse ;  and  do,  in  the  bowels  of  Christian  charity,  ear- 
nestly beseech  you  to  consider,  that  neither  of  you  apart  can 
be  happy  or  miserable ;  that,  differ  as  you  will  in  other  re- 
spects, in  this  at  least  you  must  be  united,  that  you  are  tied 
down  for  life  to  the  same  condition.  This  should  render 
you  extremely  cautious  of  dividing  your  interest,  or  laying 
down  separate  schemes  for  attaining  even  the  same  ends.  If 
neither  can  work  oqt  happiness,  or  so  much  as  contentment. 
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independent  of,  or  in  opposition  to  the  other;  surely,  it 
should  be  the  ruling  maxim  of  both  to  aim  at  but  one  com- 
mon happiness,  by  one  and  the  -same  set  of  means. 

Consider  again,  what  it  is  you  .  contend  about,  whether 
it  be  your  diversions,  your  expenses,  the  management  of 
your  affairs,  or  smaller  matters  depending  on  opinion  and 
humour.  Be  it  what  it  will,  without  the  verge  of  God^s 
commandments,  it  cannot  be  worth  obstinately  insisting  on, 
since  the  forfeiture  of  quiet,  contentment,  and  mutual  love, 
is  the  price.  Give  it  up  therefore  as  a  sacrifice,  as  a  peace- 
offering,  to  prudence  and  the  prospect  of  happiness. 

Your  whole  unwillingness,  of  either  side,  to  do  this,  pro-^- 
ceeds  entirely  from  pride.  You  seek  a  victory,  or  you  can- 
not bear  the  thoughts  of  a  defeat.  But  both  the  example 
and  religipn  of  your  Saviour  teach  you,  that  in  such  cases, 
to  yield,  is  to  conquer,  and  that  th^re  is  no  other  defeat  or 
slavery,  but  submission  to  your  lawless  passions.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  this  Divine  Instructor,  whose  name  and  seal  you 
still  pretend  to  carry,  you  go  on  to  dispute  every  inch  oif 
ground,  without  so  much  minding  the  importance  or  insig- 
nificance of  the  things  in  question^  as  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  you  thirst  after,  till  you  find  the  sove- 
reignty you  are  establishing,  is  like  that  of  the  devil,  only  a 
sovereignty  in  flames,  in  the  midst  whereof  you  reign  indeed : 
but  reign  by  terror,  in  misery  and  chains.  It  must  surely 
be  a  very  vain  and  a  very  horrible  sort  of  mind,  to  which 
pre-eminence  so  tyrannical,  and  yet  so  infamous,  can  afford 
more  pleasure,  than  all  the  sweets  of  that  kind  and  generous 
commerce,  which  easiness  of  temper,  and  conjugal  tender- 
ness, settle  between  an  affectionate  and  mutually  conde- 
scending couple. 

If  you  cannot  enter  with  each  other  into  a  close,  cordial, 
and  temperate  conference  on  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
every  thing. to  peace,  which  I  would  recommend  as  an  ex- 
pedient the  most  prudent  and  promising  that  can  be  thought 
of;  you  should  at  least  separately  call  yourselves  to  a  se- 
vere account  for  the  causes  of  your  unhappiness.  In  this 
work,  ask  your  understanding  what  you  are  doing,  and  your 
conscience,  why.  If  you  examine  fairly,  you*will  find  enough, 
isither  of  injuries,  or  unchristian  resentments,  to  charge 
yourself  with,  and  to  justify  Providence  in  the  scourge  of 
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your  present  sufferings^  if  not  your  Imsbatid,  or  wife,  in  be- 
ing the  instrument 'employed  to  inflict  tibiem. 

Then  ask  the  feelings  of  your  own  mind  and  heart,  wfa(e« 
tfaer  the  life  you  are  now  leading  is  fit  to  be  continued,  and 
in  what  it  is  likely  to  end.   As  soon  as  these  questions,  and 
their  right  answers  have  made  the  proper  impressions,  it  wiH 
be  your  next  business  seriously  and  firmly  to  resolve  <m  tel 
tmtnediate  reformation  of  all  your  conjugal  faults.     Your 
attempts  to  break  the  other  party  of  his  or  her  faults,  either 
because  they  were  ill  managed,  or  because  no  management 
can  prevent  their  seeming  arrogant  and  invidious,  have  al*- 
ways  proved  unsuccessful,  and  probably  ever  will.   Besides^ 
you  ought  to  consider,  that  yours  are  so  many  acts  of  pro— 
Tocation  to  those  committed  on  the  other  side.  Look  thei^e*^ 
fore  at  home,  and  set  every  thing  to  rights  within  yourself^ 
where  you  have  a  power;  and  then  you  will  find,  that  tt^ 
great  deal  more  than  one  half  of  the. preparation  for  peace  it*- 
finished ;  for  exactly  in  proportion  as  your  power  of  rightly 
governing  your  own  passions  increases,  in  the  same  wilL 
youT  influence  over  those  of  your  consort  increase  also.  YoU- 
know  not  yet,  how  irresistibly,  and  how  like  a  charm,  the 
meekness  and  sweetness  of  one  mind  communicate  them- 
selves to  another.    Be  assured,  it  is  just  as  swiftly  and  as 
powerfully,  as  the  infection  of  bitterness  and  wrath  (how  that 
works  you  know  too  well)  conveys  itself  from  mind  to  mind. 
However,  if  this  method  is  taken  on  both  sides,  it  cannot 
possibly  fail.     Peace  will  be  its  first-fruits,  and  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  love,  of  comfort,  and  happiness,  will  immediately 
follow. 

Since  you  are  not  one,  but  two,  give  me  leave  to  remind 
you  of  a  few  things  separately,  and  you  first  who  are  the 
husband. 

You  should  never  forget,  that  your  wife  hath  put  her 
person,  together  with  her  fortune,  into  your  hands,  as  into 
those  of  the  man  she  loved  best,  and  confided  most  in;  and 
that  she  did  this,  in  a  pleasing  expectation  of  finding  in  you 
a  generous  and  strenuous  protector  against  all  ill  treatment 
from  others,  and  all  the  distresses  and  troubles,  which  a  man 
is  better  able  to  repel  than  a  woman.  To  your  stronger  arms, 
and  more  courageous  bosom,  her  feebler  nature  hath  fled  for 
refuge  in  the  bustle  of  a  crowded  an^  boisterous  world. 
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through  which  fihe  knew  jaot  how  otherwise  to  make  her 
Wjay.    How  base,  how  unmaidy  a  breach  of  trust  would  it  be 
an  you,  to  treat  her  with  colduess,  contempt,  or  cruelty  ?  to 
become  her  chief  oppressor?  and  to  force  from  her  broken 
heart  the  melancholy  wish,  to  be  again  where  you  found  her, 
leKposed  alone  to  a  world,  hard  indeed  and  deceitful,  but 
less  insensible  and  treacherous  than  you  ?     It  is  true,  she  is 
not  without  faults  ;  and  who  is  ?    Are  you  ?     But  is  she  to 
<be  Jbrokeof  those  by  methods  fit  only  to  be  tiaken  with  a 
beast?     Have  you  no  pity  for  her  weakness ;  you  who  must 
be  lost  for  ever,  if  infinite  pity  is  not  afforded  to  your  own  ? 
It  is  the  property  of  a  coward  only  to  use  any  woman  ill ; 
of  a  treacherous  and  cruel  coward  to  use  that  woman  ill, 
who  hath  no  protector  under  heaven,  but  you ;  and  to  whom 
j^aoL  made  the  wannest  proMsitatipns  before,  and  the  most 
solemn  vows  at,  your  marriage,  of  love  as  lasting  as  your 
life.    What  man  in  the  world  would  hurt  a  dove  or  sparrow, 
though  but  a  brute,  to  which  he  Had  neither  offered,  nor 
promised  protection,  if  it  should  fly  to  his  breast  from  the 
talons  of  a  hawk  ?     But,  if  you  will  not  hear  me,  hear  the 
word  of  God j  to  you  and  to  all  married  men ;  *  Ye  husbands, 
dwell  with  your  wives  according  to  knowledge,  giving  ho- 
nour unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel.     Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church ;'  for  which 
he  thought  it  not  too  much  to  give  his  life.    *  So  ought  men 
to  love  l3ieir  wives  as  their  own  bodies.    He  that  loveth  his 
wife  loveth  himself;  for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
flesh,  but  nourisheth,  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the 
church.'    Take  notice  that  you  are  here  (without  any  con- 
dition of  proper  behaviour  on  the  part  of  your  wife),  forbid- 
den to  treat  her  with  bitterness,  and  commanded  to  shew 
her  that  love  which  Christ  hath  for  his  church,  and  you 
have  for  yourself,  and  to  do  her  honour.     Nay,  you  are  '  to 
toee,  that  you  love  your  wife,  even  as  yourself,'  though  she 
should  be  not  a  hair  less  infirm  and  faulty  than  yourself. 

Gn  the  other  hand,  you  who  are  a  woman,  and  married, 
fidiould  never  forget  you  are  either.  You  should,  at  ail 
times,  and  in  every  instance,  bear  in  mind,  that  as  a  woman, 
gentleness  and  pliancy  to  every  thing  but  vice  is  your  dis- 
tinguishing .  character.  The  person  and  face  of  an  angel, 
without  these  peculiar  ornaments  of  your  sex,  will  not 
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make  you  beautiful^  nor  even  tolerable.  There  is  nothing 
conceivable  so  unnatural^  or  so  shocking,  as  you  are,  when 
you  put  on  a  masculine,  not  to  say  a  boisterous,  spirit,  and 
set  up  for  an  object  of  fear.  As  you  was  made  to  be  loved, 
not  dreaded,  you  are  furnished  with  every  preparative  for 
the  former,  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  nature  ;  and  not  with 
one  for  the  latter,  unless  you  will  ascribe  to^  nature  that 
which  she  most  abhors  of  all  monsters,  an  affectation  of 
rudeness  and  imperious  violence,  accompanied  with  so 
much  fearfulness  of  mind  and  weakness  of  body.  And  as 
a  married  woman,  you  are  still  farther  from  your  natural 
element,  if  you  .aim  at  a  superiority  over  your  husband, 
whom  you  are  obliged  by  nature,  by  Scripture,  and  by  your 
vows,  to  obey.  As  one  weak,  you  sought  at  first  for  a  pro- 
tector; hath  your  vows  of  submission  given  you  so  much 
strength,  that  nothing  but  that  protector  will  now  serve  you 
for  a  slave?  You  want  to  carry  all  your  points,  and  do 
what  you  please  ;  and  'we,  in  a  violent  stretch  of  courtesy, 
will  grant  you  have  none  but' good  ends  in  view,  but  must, 
at  the  same  time,  take  leave  to  demiir  to  your  manner,  both 
in  point  of  agreeableness  and  prudence.  If  the  agreeable 
way  in  every  thing  is  the  best^  it  must  be  more  so  in  you, 
who  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  please.  How  do  you 
shock  us  with  the  reverse !  Your  manner  is  likewise  alto- 
gether foolish,  and  shews  you  know  not  where  your  power 
is  placed.  It  is  not  placed,  as  you  imagine,  in  a  knack  of 
disputing,  nor  in  the  brandish  of  a  high  hand,  nor,  when 
these  fail,  in  fits,  either  brought  on  by  struggles  too  violent 
for  your  wretched  frame  of  body,  or  opportunely  pretended, 
as  the  last  shift.  No,  your  power  lies  in  managing  the 
softer  and  gentler  passions.  Here  you  might  be  irresist- 
ible, and  do  every  thing,  did  not  the  insolence  of  your 
spirit  set  you  above  this  amiable  method.  In  the  other 
way  you  can  do  nothing  that  will  not  cost  you  a  thousand 
times  more  than  it  is  worth.  But  I  foresee  you  will  be 
more  apt  to  be  angry  at  the  most  useful  advice  from  a  man, 
than  at  your  own  folly  and  pride  ;  I  thereforei  earnestly  be- 
seech you,  as  you  regard  your  vows,  and  fear  God,  to  hear 
him  at  least,  who  saith  unto  you  and  all  other  married 
women ;  '  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands,  as 
unto  the  Lord  ;  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife. 
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even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church.  Therefore^  as  the 
church  is  subject  unto  Christy  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Let  the  wife  see  that  she 
reverence  her  husband.  Wives  submit  yourselves  unto  your 
own  husbands^  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Ye  wives  be  in  sub- 
jection to  your  own  husbands.'  This  last  precept  is  fol- 
lowed by  another^  enjoining  meekness  and  quietness  of 
spirit^  and  forbidding  an  expensive  vanity  in  dress.  Com- 
pare your  conduct,  and  the  spirit  it  proceeds  from,  with 
these. words  of  God,  and  judge  for  yourself,  whether  you 
know  better  than  he  does,  what  you  should  do.  Consider 
also,  that  these  precepts  are  positive,  unconditional,  and 
leave  you  no  excuse  for  a  failure  in  your  duty,  let  your  hus- 
band's behaviour  be  what  it  will. 

Now:  tell  us,  both  of  you,  whether,  after  all,  you  are  de- 
termined to  go  on  as  heretofore,  and  give  us  a  proof  of  les& 
sense  in  two  pretenders  to  rationality,  than  we  often  find  in 
two  oxen  or  sheep,  who  grow  more  tractable^  and  go  more 
quietly  in  their  yoke,  the  longer  they  kave  carried  it ;  whe-  • 
ther  you  are  still  resolved,  at  your  own  expense,  to  shew 
the  world  a  monster,  with  one  body  and  two  heads,  each  of 
them  furnished  with  two  faces,  to  smile  or  frown  on  each 
other^  as  dissimulation  or  rancour  shall  set  their  features  ; 
and  whether,  in  a  word,  you  can  think  of  any  longer  rack- 
ing your  minds  between  the  wide  extremes  of  fond  and 
angry  fits,  in  so  swift  successions,  that  all  the  good  part  of 
mankind  are  amazed,  how,  after  such  transports  of  tender- 
ness, you  can  ever  hate  each  other ;  and  all  the  bad,  how  it 
is  possible,  from  hatred  so  keen,  to  return  again  to  instances, 
of  endearment,  not  exceeded  between  those  who  never  quar- 
relled. Here  is  the  very  sting  of  your  condition.  These 
starts  of  affection  serve  but  to  give  you  a  more  thorough 
sense  of  the. mutual  hatred  which  immediately  follows,  and 
fills  you  with  bitterness  of  soul.  Could  you  live  asun- 
der,  or  avoid  all  occasions  of  kindness,  you  might  at  length 
take  sanctuary  in  indifference.  A  palsy  might  take  the 
place  of  this  ague  in  your  passions  ;  and  once  for  all,  be- 
numb those  too  exquisite  feelings,  which  contrariety,  at. 
present,  rubs  into  rawness,  and  keeps  perpetually  alive* 
Time,  which  alleviates  other  miseries,  would  then,  cea^e  to 
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aggravate  yours*  What  an  enemy  would  you;  think,  faimy 
who  should  deprive  your  food  of  all  its  relish,  or  cook  it  foD 
you  with  gall ;  who  should  rob  your  nights  of  sleep,  poisov 
every  moment  of  your  time  with  grief  or  vexation^  tfavow 
all  your  affairs  into  confusion,  and  ruiaboth  the  morals  and 
fortunes  of  your  children !  This  enemy  you  are  (I  do  not 
say  to  eacb  other  but)  you,  the  husba&d,  to  yourself;  and 
you,  the  wife,  to  yourself;  for  want  of  considering  that  you 
cannot  hurt  or  vex  her,  nor  you  hurt  or  vex*  him,  without 
equally  hurting,  vexing,  and  tormenting  yourself,  for  you 
can  have  but  one  and  the  same  condition.. 

You.  have  indeed  another  enemy,  who  blinds  your  un- 
derstandings^ who  inflames  your  passions,  and  spreads  the 
darkness  and  fire  of  his  own  abode  through  yours«  Well 
were  it  for  you,  if  death  itself  could  put  an  ^nd  to-  iJie  evils 
he  schemes  against  you.  But  unhappily,  they  a^e  rooted' 
in  your  souls !  Pride,  rage,  revenge,  malice^  cruelty,  to^ 
wards  that  very  person,  whom,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature,  all- 
the  laws  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  by  the  most  solemn 
vows,  you  are  bound  to  [pve  and  cherish,  are  crimes  of  the 
deepest  die,  and  riveted  in  the  very  soul  of  you,  who  profess 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  your 
eternal  salvation,  and  know  full  well,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Christ  hath  expressly  commanded  you  to  '  love  even  your 
neighbour  as  yourself,  to  forgive  your  enemies,*  nay,^ '  to 
love  your  enemies.'  Your  religion  tells  you,  you  cannot 
possibly  be  saved,  without  the  humble,  the  meek,  the  for- 
giving, the  benevolent,  the  charitable  spirit  of  your  Master 
and  his  gospel,  towards  all  mankind.  It  expects  of  you,  if 
yoa  are  married,  the  highest  proofs  of  this  spirit  towardb 
your  wife  or  husband.  Now,  how  can  you  hope  to  be 
saved,  whose  spirit  is  yet,  in  all  points,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  ?  You  cannot  be  acquitted,  as  a  good  son  or  daugh- 
ter, as  a  good  father  or  mother,  as  a  good  master  or  mis- 
tress, or  as  a  good  neighbour ;  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
demned as  a  bad  husband  or  wife.  You  must,  on  the  whole 
of  your  life,  be  either  acquitted  or  condemned;  either 
rewarded  or  punished  ;  rewarded  only  as  a  good  Christian, 
which  you  can  never  be,  if  you  are  not  a  Christian^  but  a 
perjured  traitor,  in  regard  to  your  marriage  vows. 
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Repent^  tb^refore,  bcfooe  it  ib  too  late ;  and  God  give 
you  understaBdiog  in  all  things^  ia  this  more  especially^  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour^  to  ^hom,  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  aU  might,  majeftty>  dignity, 
and  doi)aiimon,  now>  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


DISCOUKSE  LXIX, 

VANITY    OF    VANITIES. 


ECCLES.    I.    14. 

Z  Aave  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  aU  is  vanity^ 

and  vexation  of  spirit. 

This>  if  I  mistaker  not^  is  the.  severest  reflection  that  even 
iwas  made  on  the  world.  Whatsoever  keen  or  contemptible 
the  imagination  can  paint,  or  experience  prove  to  us,  eon-* 
eerning  the  follies,,  the  vices,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind^ 
His. all  summed: up  in  this  comprehensive  paying,,  and  deli-» 
▼ered  in  the  sharpest  and  most  expressive  terms.  The 
pisacher  does  not  condemn  one  work  of  man  as  vanity,  and 
soiotber  as  vexation  of  spirit ;  hut  he  unites  the  two,  and 
piK>oounces  tbem  both,  of  each  work.  The  very  sting  of 
the  refljection  consists  in  this,  that  howsoever  vain  andtrir* 
fling  all  our  works  are  fouad  to  be,  this  does;  not  prevent 
Hiei/ giving  us  vexation  oft  spirit,  such:  is  the  littleness  of 
our  souls ;.  and  that  ho wsoever  great  the  vexations  are  which 
they  bring  upon  us,  they  are,  notwithstanding  this>  mese 
emptiitess.  and  vanity,  so  that.w^.  get  noUiing  to  recon^pense 
our  vexations^  such  is  our  stupidity  and  folly.  They  are 
perfectly- insignificant ;  yet  they  make  us  miserable;  and 
Aisi  w%  oannot  but.  know.  They  make:  us  miserable,,  hut 
wsi  oannot  be  made  sensible  of  their  insignificance,,  noi; 
Ibam  to- despise  i  them  ;.  and  therefoce^  during,  oui:  whole 
Uv«s  are  never  to  be  disengaged  from^  tbemi..  Their  vaiutji 
eternally  disappoints. us,  and  their  bittexnesa  eneit  tonne^ta 
u&:  however,  we  place  our  wisdoiaia  the  p«irSiuit>.and«hopQ 
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for  our  happiness  in  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Yet 
'  what  profit  hath  he  that  worketh  in  that  wherein  he  la- 
boureth  ?     None  at  all/ 

The  Wise  Man  does  not  level  these  reflections  at  the 
works  of  God  in  this  world.  Jfo,  God^  he  saith,  *  hath 
made  every  thing  beautiful^  so  that  nothing  can  be  put  to 
it.'  Nor  does  he  condemn  the  religious  and  virtuous  works 
of  men^  which^  though  done  under  the  sun,  are  performed 
with  a  view  to  things  above  it.  He  speaks  very  highly  of 
*  true  wisdotn/  of  '  charity/  of  the  '  fear  of  God,'  and  of 
their  effects  in  the  lives  of  good  men ;  and  recommends  an 
'early  piety'  to  youth  in  the  most  affecting  terms. 

But  the  works  of  men^  which  he  so  severely  lashes,  are 
such  as  '  are  done  under  the  sun/  with  no  higher  prospects 
than  of  worldly  profit  or  sensual  gratification ;  with  no  in- 
tention to  reform  and  improve  our  nature,  or  to  please  our 
Maker  ;  and  with  no  view  to  any  being  or  motive  above  the 
sun.  This  appears  plainly  enough,  by  the  particulars,  to 
which  he  applies  the  general  censure  in  my  text,  and  which 
he  expressly  pronounces,  vain,  vexatious,  or  both. 

'  Vanity  of  vanities  !  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vani- 
ties !  all  is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour 
which  he  taketh  under  the  sun?  All  things  are  full  of 
labour,  man  cannot  utter  it ;  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing,  although  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  Moreover,  I  saw  under  the  sun/  saith 
he,  'the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was  there,  and 
the  place  of  righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there.  I  con- 
sidered all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun,. and 
behold  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they  had 
no  comforter ;  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressor  there  was 
power.  There  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second,  he 
hath  neither  child  nor  brother ;  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all 
his  labour,  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ;  neither 
saith  he,  for  whom  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my  soul  of 
good  ?  This  is  also  vanity,  yea,  it  is  a  sore  travail.  When 
goods  increase,  they  also  are  increased  that  eat  them ;  and 
what  good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  be- 
holding of  them  with  their  eyes?  The  abundance  of  the 
rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.     There  is  a  sore  evil  which 
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I  have  seen  under  the  sun^  namely/ riches  kept  for  the 
owners  thereof  to  their  hurt.  As  the  rich  man  cometh  forth 
of  his  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  he  return  to  go  as  he  came, 
and  shall  take  nothing  of  his  labour,  which  he  may  carry 
away  in  bis  hand.  And  this  also  is  a  sore  evil ;  that  in  all 
points  as  he  came,  so  shall  he  go ;  and  what  profit  hath  he 
that  hath  laboured  for  the  wind  ?  All  his  days  also  he 
eateth  in  darkness,  and  he  hath  much  sorrow  and  wrath  with 
his  sickness.  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  conmion  among  men :  a  man  to  whom  Grod  hath 
given  riches,  wealth,  and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth  nothing 
for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not 
power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a  stranger  eateth  it ;  this  is  va- 
nity. All  the  labour  of  a  man  is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet  the 
appetite  is  not  filled.  For  what  hath  the  wise  more  than 
the  fool  ?  Seeing  there  be  many  things  that  increase  vanity, 
what  is  man  the  better  ?  There  is  a  vanity  which  is  done 
upon  the  earth ;  that  there  be  just  men,  to  whom  it  happeneth 
according  to  the  work  of  the  wicked ;  again  there  be  wicked 
men,  to  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
righteous.  I  said,  that  this  also  is  vanity.  This  also  is  an 
evil  among  sdl  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  that  there 
is  one  event  unto  all.  I  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding, 
nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth to  all  men.  That  which  befalleth  the  soqs  of  men, 
befalleth  beasts,  even  one  thing  befalleth  them ;  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other.  All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of 
the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again/ 

Such  are  the  observations  and  reflections  made  by  the 
Preacher  on  all  the  works,  pursuits,  and  possessions  of  men, 
considered  as  relative  to  this  life  only,  and  as  beginning  at 
the  birth,  continuing  during  the  life,  and  ending  with  the 
death  of  the  man.  But  lest  we  should  understand  these  re- 
flections as  intended  only  to  represent  the  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion incident  to  other  men,  and  not  to  the  Pfeacher  himself, 
who  was  the  wisest  of  men  ;  that  which  he  draws  from  ob- 
servations on  others,  he  confirms  by  experiments  made  on 
bimself. 

voh.  in.  V 
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'  I  the  preacher/  saith  h^,  '  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  oat  hf 
wisdom  concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven ; 
and  have  gotten  more  wisdom  than  all  they  that  have  been 
before  me  in  Jerusalem.  Then  I  saw  that  wisdom  excelled! 
folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness.  But  I  perceived 
that  this  also  is  vexation;  for  in  much  wisdom  is  madv 
grief;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 
I  said  in  my  heart,  as  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  hap- 
peneth  to  me,  and  why  was  1  then  more  wise?  Then  I  said 
in  my  heart  that  this  also  is  vanity.  I  said  in  my  bear^  go 
to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth,  therefore  enjoy  pleir 
sure ;  and  behold,  this  also  is  vanity.  I  said  of  laughter,  it 
is  mad ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it  ?  I  gave  my  heart  to 
know  wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and  folly  ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  this  also  is  vexation  of  spirit.^  I  made  great 
works.  I  builded  me  houses.  I  planted  me  vtneyards,  gap- 
dens,  orchards,  groves.  I  made  spacious  ponds  and  canalar 
I  got  multitudes  of  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
vast  possessions  of  great  and  small  cattle.  I  gathered  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  treasures  of  kings  and  princes ;  I  pnn 
vided  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  all  the  delights  of 
the  sons  of  men.  Whatsoever  mine  eyes  desired,  I  kept  not 
from  them;  I  withheld  not  mine  heart  from  any  joy.  Thea 
I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and 
on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do  ;  and  behold  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  What  can  the  man  do  thtt 
Cometh  after  the  king?  Therefore  I  hated  life,  because  the 
work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  unto  me,  fbr 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Yea,  I  hated  all  my  It- 
hour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun,  because  I  should 
leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after  me ;  and  who  know- 
eth  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?  Yet  shall  he 
have  rule  over  all  my  labour  wherein  I  have  laboured,  and 
wherein  I  have  shewed  myself  wise  under  the  sun.  This  i9 
also  vanity.  Therefore  I  went  about  to  cause  my  heart  to 
despair  of  all  the  labour  which  I  took  under  the  sun. 
For  what  hath  man  of  all  his  labour  ?  All  his  days  are  sop^ 
rsow,  and  his  travail  grief :  Yea,  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the 
night.     This  also  is  vanity.' 
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Tb  him  who  is  ignorailt  of  the  worlds  or  to  him  who 
loreth  it,  who  is  but  one  and  the  same  man,  these  reflections 
must  appear  perfectly  amazing. 

Yet,  surely^  they  are  as  true,  as  they  may  seem  sur- 
prising, since  Solomon  hath  made  them.  He,  we  know, 
was  the  wisest,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  magnificent  of 
kings.  He  oui-built,  out- planted,  out-dressed,  out-treated; 
all  the  world.  He  wanted  nothing  that  could  please  his 
senses,  his  appetites,  or  his  passions.  He  denied  himself  no 
enjoyment  which  his  immense  riches  brought  within  his 
reach.  He,  if  ever  man  did,  knew  how  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  leave  the  sour  behind.  Yet  having, 
tried  all,  having  gone  the  rounds  of  every  gratification,  and 
run  the  gantlope  of  experience ;  he  returns  with  this  amaz- 
ing expression  in  his  mouth,  an  expression  ever  found  true, 
and  yet  never  believed,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

What,  all !  was  there  nothing  but  vanity  in  thy  stately 
palaces;  thy  beautiful  gardens,  enriched  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  nature ;  ^y  tables  loaded  with  the  most  exquisite 
articles  of  luxury,  and  crowded  with  the  choicest  wits  of  the 
8ige ;  thy  powerful  and   wealthy  kingdom,  thy  throne   of 
ivory, -overlaid  with  gold  and  adorned  with  lions!  It  was 
indeed  no  wonder  thou  shouldst  have  found  abundance  of 
canity  among  so  many  concubines,  and  infinite  vexation  in 
such  a  crowd  of  wives.     But  was  there  nothing  in  thy  wis- 
dom !  no,  for  it  suffered  thee  to  kneel  and  pray  to  a  log  of 
'^vood..    Nothing  in  being  the  moi^t  powerful  and  happy  of 
Idagi^  who  reigned  long  in  profound  peace,  and  in  the  highr 
^st  honour !  Was  there  nothing  but  vanity  and  vexation  of 
^qpirit  in  all  this  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  if  we  may 
Relieve  a  sentence  pronounced,  not  only  by  all  thy  extensive 
^^nvisdom  and  experience,  but  by  the  infallible  Spirit  of  Ood.' 
.  And  is  it  only  to  enjoy  like  poor  Solomon,  who  called  all 
Jkia  grandeur,  all  his  pleasures  and  possessions,  vanity  anj} 
'vexation  of  spirit ;  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  nay,  the  readers 
«f  Solomon,  aikd  of  a  greater  than  Solomon,  lay  out   all 
their  thoughts  and  labours  ?  Do  they  hope  for  more  wealthy 
power,  peace,  and  length  of  days,  than  he  had  ?   Or  do  they 
think  they  have  more  sense  and  taste  to  enjoy  with,  tha^ 
fell  to  his  lot?  Is  it  not  rathef  for  one  or  two  of  these,  ot 
for  a  pitiful  portion  of  them  all,  that  most  men  strugjgle? 

Y  2 
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How  few  are  ther^  whose  humble  ambition  proposes  to  it- 
self a  higher  station  than  that  of  serving  so  great  a  prince?. 
Or  whose  thirst  of  pleasure  dare  sa  much  as  wish  for  a  place 
at  the  second  table  in  his  palace,  or  for  a  match,  with  the 
meanest  of  his  cast  concubines  ?  Yet,  if  Solomon  could 
brand  his  own  magnificence  and  pleasure,  which  were  worldly 
magnificence  and  pleasure  in  perfection,  with  the  names  of 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  what  gratification  can  the 
low-pitched  pride  of  others  propose  to  itself  in  a  second  or 
third-rate  degree  of  exaltation?  What  contentment  caa 
avarice  hope  for  in  a  small  share  of  his  riches  P  Or  what  en- 
joyment can  sensuality  expect  in  meaner  houses  and  gar- 
dens, and  in  a  less  voluptuous  board  and  bed,  than  his? 
'  What  can  the  man  do,  who  cometh  after  the  king?'  so  for 
after  him  i 

But  the  men  who  place  their  desires  on  these  things^  wiH 
neither  believe  the  report  of  Solomon,  nor  of  God  himself 
in  this  case.  Why  do  they  not  then  examine  them  impar- 
tially themselves,  and  judge  from  their  own  experience. 

What  have  you  suffered  in  the  pursuit  (I  speak  to  the 
sensualist,  the  covetous,  and  the  ambitious),  of  temporal 
things  ?  Compute  your  costs.  How  hath  your  body,  been 
fatigued,  your  mind  racked,  your  conscience  wounded,  in 
this  pursuit?  Heaven  only  could  reward  such  labours  of 
body,  and  such  anxieties  of  soul,  if  endured  for  God.  And 
hell  only  can  punish  the  guilt  of  those  detestable  arts,  those 
iniquitous  schemes,  that  fraud,  that  falsehood,  perjury,  op- 
pression, pollution,  wherewith  you  have  hunted  the  objects 
of  your  desires. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  compute  your  gains.  Have  you 
artived  at  happiness,  or  even  contentment?  No.  Can  you 
reasonably  hope  to  attain  to  either  hereafter?  No.  No  man, 
not  even  Solomon,  ever  did.  But  I  will  suppose,  you  have 
gained  the  height  you  at  first  had  in  view.  How  are  you 
amazed  and  confounded  to  find,  that,  although  it  seemed, 
when  you  was  below,  to  touch  those  heavens  of  pleasure 
you  was  climbing  to,  yet  now  you  are  raised  to  the  pinnacle 
of  all  your  former  wishes,  you  are  still  as  far  beneath  what 
you  aspired  to  as  ever.  Are  you  able  to  rise  yet  higher,  or 
even  always  to  preserve  the  station  you  are  in  ?  Let  it  be 
grs^ted,  against  all  experience,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  fall ; 
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yet  how  ridiculously,  how  miserably  are  you  disappointed, 
to  find  yourself  stinted  by  your  own  nature,  and  the  insur- 
mountable necessity  of  things,  to  as  much  cloth  as  will 
cover  one  back,  and  as  much  food  as  will  fill  one  stomach  ? 
As  to  the  finery  of  the  garb,  it  is  nothing,  after  the  first 
wearing ;  and  the  deliciousness  of  the  food,  nothing,  after 
the  first  tasting.  If  your  reason  does  not  do  it,  your  very 
pride  and  your  palate  will  convince  you,  there  is  nothing 
but  emptiness  and  vanity  in  both.  You  have  just  finished* 
a  house,  which  you  think  beautiful  and  stately ;  and  although 
it  is  not  good  enough  to  be  a  flanker  to  the  meanest  of  So- 
lomon's palaces,  we  will  allow  you  to  be  as  vain  of  it  as  you 
please,  and  will  also  ensure  it  against  fire.  Yet  behold ! 
after  all  the  money,  labour,  and  vexation  it  cost  you,  it  hath 
scarcely  entertained  you  two  months,  till  it  sinks  on  your 
iniagination  into  a  cottage,  and  serves  only  to  defend  you 
from  the  weather.  All  the  flattery  of  your  visitors  cannot 
rebuild  it^  You  go  round  it,  you  view  it,  and  wonder  where 
its  height,  extent,  and  ornaments  are  gone  to.  But  when 
the  agonies  of  death  seize  you  in  it,  then  it  vanishes  from 
about  you  like  a  castle  in  theair,  and  all  your  buildings  are 
reduced  to  one,  which  costs  you  all  you  have,  though  it  is 
but  six  feet  in  length. 

'  The  great  fortune  you  have  scraped  together  is  not  a 
whit  more  substantial.  You  are  no  sooner  used  to  riches, 
than  they  dwindle  into  poverty,  and  you  want  ten  times  as 
much  to  fill  your  desires,  perhaps  to  preserve  you  from  dis- 
tress. It  would  be  well  for  you  however,  if  your  riches 
would  be  neuter,  and  only  disappoint  you  with  their  vanity. 
But,  unhappily !  you  can  neither  gather  nor  hold  them 
without  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.  You  had  all  the  world, 
the  violent  and  artful  world,  to  scramble  with,  when  you 
was  picking  them  up ;  and  how  many  rugged  scuiBBies,  how 
^•many  shameful  tumbles  in  the  dirt,  you  have  had  during 
that  time,  your  memory,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  your  con- 
science, can  too  well  recollect.  And,  now  you  are  in  pos- 
session, is  the  pleasure  of  laying  out,  or  keeping,  your 
riches,  at  all  answerable  to  the  high  expectations  that  put 
you  on  gathering  them  ?  No,  you  are  as  severely  plagued  in 
the  decline'  of  life  with  the  spending,  as  you  was  in  its  vi- 
gour, with  the  acquiring,  your  fortune.    Your  horses  devour 
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yott^  your  dogs  hunt  you,  and  your  serrants  drive  you  al* 
most  to  distraction.  Your  worthless  visitors  and  trencher 
friends  soothe  you  with  their  tongues,  and  tear  you  with 
their  teeth.  Besides^  your  wealth,  thus  mam^ed,  will  in- 
fallibly bring  with  it,  pride,  wrath,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
lust,  sickness,  pain,  and  death.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  sorest 
evils  under  the  sun,  that '  your  riches,'  after  costing  you  so 
much,  '  should  be  kept,'  or  say,  enjoyed,  by  you  their  owner, 
*  only  to  your  hurt  Y 

But  you  say,  you  have  too  much  sense  to  lavish  away  a 
fortune/ so  painfully  acquired,  in  so  foolish  a  manner,  and 
know  very  well  how  to  keep  it  to  yourself.  ,  Do.  you?  Are 
you  not  afraid  of  the  thief,  the  robber,  the  cut-throaty  the 
sharper,  and  the  man  of  law,  worse  than  them  all?  Or  pray, 
iVhat  do  you  mean  by  keeping  your  wealth  to  yourself? 
Will  you  hoard  it  in  a  chest,  or  never  send  it  out^  but  to 
bring  in  more  ?  Do  you  compliment  a  conduct,  so  infinitely 
absurd,  with  the  name  of  wisdom?  You  did  not  then  gather 
to  enjoy?  Or  you  gathered  only  for  the  pleasure  of  calling 
so  many  thousands  your  own,  while  you  dare  not  make  free 
with  them  for  the  comforts,  it  .may  be,  for  the  very  necessa- 
ries of  life,  no  more  than  if  they  legally  belonged  to  another. 
After  a  man  hath  laboured  like  a  slave,  for  many  years,  to 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  hi^  pride  ;  is  it  not  a  whimsical  sight  to  observe 
him  almost  totally  stripped  of  those  passions  he  hath  been 
all  along  providing  for,  just  when  his  circumstances  enable 
him  to  indulge  them  ?  Or  though  he  should  retain  those 
passions,  to  see  some  other  passion,  such  as  avarice,  turn 
spy  upon  his  pleasure,  and  make  it  harder  for  him  to  wrest 
a  little  of  his  wealth  from  himself,  than  ever  it  was  to  squeeze 
it  out  of  others  ?  With  wealth  enough  to  be  envied  by  a  lord, 
he  is  poor  enough  to  be  pitied  by  a  beggar.  Give  him  a 
penny  you  that  go  from  door  to  door.  Is  not  this  exactly 
your  case  ?  Is  not  your  wealth  become  your  task-master  and 
tyrant  ?  But  how  long  think  you,  will  you  be  able  to  keep 
this  idol,  to  which  you  are  so  miserably  enslaved  ?  *  Thou 
fool !  This  night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee,  and  then 
whose  shall  all  these  things  be  ?' 

Why,  you  say,  they  will  be  the  property  of  your  heir, 
and  that  it  was  for  his  sake,  and  to  raise  a  family,  yon  so 
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fMUcioias]y  leathered,  and  so  mi^rably  kept  them.     This 
plight  Qs^rry  with  it  some  shew  of  benevoleace,  had  you  a 
0on  or  brother,  or  did  you  allow  them,  in  case  you  have 
$beii),  any  enjoyment  of  your  wealth;  while  you  live.     But 
lipw  know  you,  odious  miser,  with  certainty,  that  he  whom 
you  call  your  son,  is  really  such,  and  not  foisted  on  you  by 
the  infidelity  of  your  wife  f    How  know  you,  whether  he 
does  not  wish  for  the  death  of  so  hard  a  fadier?  How  know 
you  whether  '  h^  that  shall  come  after  you  will  not  be  a 
fpol/  that  sort  of  fool,  which  you  esteem  the  worst  of  foold, 
ja  spe^i}thrift  ?  '  Yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  all  your  labour 
wherein  .you  laboured,  and  shewed  yourself  wise  under  the 
9un.   . Js  not  this,'  think  you, '  vanity  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  a  sore 
'   Irayail?' 

But  still  you  comfort  yourself  with  this  reflection,  that, 
yoifhave  so  tied  him  up,  as  not  to  leave  him  a  power  to 
squander  your  fortune,  and  consequently,  that  your  name 
and  family  will  be  distinguished  among  posterity.  Wretched, 
senseless,  comfort !  What  will  your  family  be  to  you,  when 
.you  are  dead?    Will  they  not  do  all  they  can  to  extinguish 
your  memory  as  an  upstart,  a  man  sprung  from  no  other 
.original  but  the  dunghill ;  who  heaped  up  riches  by  low, 
Aordid^  pr  vil^r  arts,  and  who  is  only  a  disgrace* to  all  his 
descendants  f  Do  you  not  see  the  vanity  of  all  your  penury, 
in  their  pride?    And  are  not  both  a  sore  vexation  of  spirit 
to  you?    Few  thicigs  giTe  you  keener  disgust,  than  to  be 
|;c^ted,  notwithstanding  aU  your  wealth,  with  disdain  by 
^v^ry  insignificant  .or  profligate  mortal,  on  the  pride  of  his 
hlood,  which  was  originally  no  better  than  your  own.    And 
BTQ  all  yout  labours  of  body  and.  anxieties  of  mind  laid  out 
to  enrich  a  family,  only  that  the  haughty  coxcombs,  or 
proud  dames  of  your  posterity,  may  hold  such  men  as  you, 
and  even  the  memory  of  you  yourself  in  contempt^  if  wealth, 
gotten  as  yours  wats,  can  stick  long  enough  to  your  de* 
scendants?   You  hear,. with  the  greatest  indignation,  a  little 
despicable  sort. of  people,  sunk  in  poverty,  and  drenched  in 
vice,  tadking  highly  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  a  kind  of 
popery  in  heraldry  imputing  to  themselves  the  honours  due 
ta  men  who  are  long,  since  dead.     This  you  cannot  bear^ 
espiecially  if  those  who  do  it,  are  now  poor,  and  havener 
ether  blood  to  boast  of,  but  that  which  the  sins  of  their 
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profligate  forefathers  have  poured  like  a  peddle  into  their 
veins.    Yet  such  are  they^  whom,  in  all  probability,  you 
will  set  up  by  the  entail  of  your  wealth.    How  would  it 
shock  you  to  foresee,  after  all  the  provision  you  have  made 
for  your  posterity,  that  one  of  them,  having  spent  his  inhe- 
ritance,  and  being  through  pride  and  sloth  incapable  of 
earning  honest  bread,  shall  become  the  dastardly  slave  of 
some  fool,  the  despicable  fool  of  some  villain,  for  no  other 
wages  than  vexation  of  spirit?    Or  that  another,  reduced  to 
the  same  circumstances,  shall  betake  himself  to  theft  or 
robbery,  and  carry  your  dignified  name  to  the  gallows  ?    It 
would  not  perhaps  give  you  much  less  concern,  could  you 
foresee,  that  the  fortune  you  are  now  ransacking  sea  and 
land  for,  with  infinite  toil  and  danger  of  your  life,  probably 
of  your  very  soul,  is  in  the  next  generation  to  be  lavished 
away  among  fools  and  knaves,  and  to  pass,  by  death,  or 
extravagance  into  the  bands  of  those  who  have  not  a  drop 
of  your  blood  in  their  veins ;  who,  it  may  be,  are  descended 
from  your  servants,  or  enemies  ;  and  who  shall  '  call  your 
house  and  estate  by  their  own  names/  while  they  blot  out 
the  memory  of  yours  from  among  mankind.    Will  you  not 
therefore,  as  these  are  no  uncommon  cases,  consider  what 
you  are  doing,  as  *  vanity,'  and  what  may  follow,  as  '  vexation 
of  spirit  V 

Perhaps  your  riches  have  brought  with  them  an  hono- 
rary title,  or  your  heart  is  set  on  that,  or  on  some  high 
place  in  the  state.     In  this  desire,  there  is  gross  vanity ; 
and  both  in  the  pursuit  and  accomplishment  of  it,  you  must 
lay  your  account  for  great  vexation  of  spirit.     Your  ambi- 
tion is  but  a  low  thing,  if  it  does  not  wish  for  a  crown  ^  it 
is  also  a  wrong  thing,  if  it  looks  not  so  high,  in  case  a  pro- 
bability of  success  should  offer  itself;  for  why  ambition  at 
all,  if  it  is  to  be  checked,  before  it  hath  attained  to  its 
highest  object,  and  in  that  its  highest  gratification  ?    But 
consider,  whether  it  is  really  great  to  be  a  slave.     Yet  are 
there  in  the  galleys  or  mines  such  slaves,  as  on  thrones? 
Do  not  princes  depend  on  whole  nations  and  armies  i    And 
surely  a  dependence  on  so  many  self-interested,  fickle,  and 
false  people,  hath  neither  real  grandeur  nor  happiness  in  it. 
Besides,  the  life  of  a  prince  is  that  of  a  hare,  harassed  with 
continual  apprehensions  and  fears.     The  dog  that  turns  a 
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\?heel,  or  the  hackney-horse,  the  flesh  of  \vhose  shoulder  is 
laid  bare  to  the  drafts  have  more  rest  and  ease  than  he* 
And  what  is  there  to  make  him  patient  under  all  this  ?  It 
is  ridiculous  to  be  told.  A  little  pageantry  and  finery;  a 
little  state  and  attendance.  You  have  seen  a  horse  in  a 
waggon,  dressed  out  with  ribands  and  fringes,  and  at 
every  step  jingling  two  or  three  little  bells.  In  this  you 
have  seen  the  emblem  of  a  king.  Here  is  the  very  pinnacle 
of  vanity;  and  vexation  of  spirit,  in  perfection.  Every 
wise  king  will,  at  least  when  he  comes  to  die ;  make  you 
the  same  report  of  royalty  that  Solomon  hath  made. 

But  you  say,  you  aim  not  so  high,  and  would  be  satis- 
fied with  some  inferior  degree  of  power  and  grandeur^  wherein 
more  ease  and  safety  are  to  be  found ;  and  I  answer,  you 
know  neither  your  own  passion,  nor  the  object  that  passion 
aspires  to.  It  is  impossible,  your  ambition  should  ever  rest 
in  any  thing  short  of  independent  power,  nay  it  is  well,  if  it 
can  sit  down  contented  with  even  that,  and  not  wish  for 
power  without  limits  or  control.  Besides,  you  know  not,  it 
seems,  that  the  higher  you  go  in  this  progress,  the  vanity 
and  vexation  will  increase,  at  least  in  proportion  to  your 
ascent. 

There  are  other  things  perhaps  which  expose  you  to  va- 
nity and  vexation,  whereof  you  ought  to  be  well  aware,  such 
as  your  strength  and  beauty. 

As  to  the  first,  it  will  be  sufficient,  1  hope,  to  remind 
you,  that  it  is  only  the  strength  of  dust  and  ashes ;  that 
there  are  other  men,  and  numbers  of  brutes,  much  stronger 
than  you ;  and  that,  not  only  a  thousand  unhappy  accidents, 
but  the  simplest  thing  in  nature,  a  draught  of  water,  or  a 
blast  of  wind,  is  able  to  throw  up  your  heels,  and  lay  you 
either  on  a  sick  bed,  or  in  your  grave,  so  that  the  puniest 
man  of  your  acquaintance  shall  say,  with  a  kind  of  triumph, 
*  how  vain  is  strength !  how  easily  is  it  overthrown  !* 

If  you  are  vain  of  your  comely  countenance  or  fine  per- 
son, you  are,  of  all  mortals,  the  most  likely  to  be  a  fool. 
What  is  beauty  at  best,  but  the  bloom  of  a  very  perishable 
flower,  over  which  the  wind  passeth,  and  it  is  gone  ?  Do 
you  value  yourself  for  a  regular  face,  a  straight  bone,  or  a 
white  skin  ?  Poor  conceit  indeed !  and  never  found  but  in 
a  low  and  little  soul.    All  your  excellence  sits  on  the  sur- 
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hce ;  and^  Qohappily  for  yon,  from  thence  only  aenres  to 
keep  up  a  dangerous  conunonication  between  your  inward 
weaJknesses  and  outward  temptatioDS,  perpetually  intro- 
ducing them  to  each  other,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor 
and  procurer,  till  your  mind  is  ten  times  more  distinguish- 
able for  its  deformity,  than  your  body  for  its  beauty.  And 
then,  what  are  you,  but  a  pretty  cabinet,  full  of  trifles  and 
trash,  or  of  dung  and  poison?  The  yanity  in  this  case  is 
▼isible,  and  the  vexation  of  spirit  is  keenly  felt  in  the  mi- 
serable eflfects  of  that  pride,  or  wantonness,  to  which  your 
beauty  hath  betrayed  you. 

Of  all  things,  you  are  most  apt  to  be  vain  of  your  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  as  appears  by  your  resenting  no- 
thing so  warmly,  as  an  imputation  of  defect  in  this  particular. 
N 0W9  among  all  the  kinds  of  vanity,  this  is  unquestionably 
the  most  absurd,  because  your  knowledge  is  nothing,  if  it 
does  not  make  you  sensible,  you  are  a  very  ignorant  crea- 
ture.   This  is  so  plain  a  truth,  that  you  must  be  perfectly 
stupid,  not  to  have  found  it  out.    How  often  have  you  been 
stiffly  peremptory,  and  haughtily  confident  of  that,  which, 
in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  you  found  to  be  a  gross  and 
shameful  mistake  ?     Blush  for  this  by  yourself,  grow  mo- 
dest, and  you  will  be  wise.     Vanity  and  emptiness,  in  this 
instance,  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  thing.     We 
seldom  see  a  mind  swell  so  much,  as  that  which  hatih  little 
or  nothing  within.     You  must  be  wiser  in  your  own  conceit, 
than  Solomon,  or  you  would  confess  your  wisdom  to  be 
vanity,  as  he  did,  when  he  pronounced  vanity  and  vexation, 
on  all  the  pursuits  of  this  life.     If  '  your  eyes  are  opened,' 
what  do  they  see,  but  *  your  own  nakedness  V   what  are  all 
your  critical  refinements,  but  impertinence  ?  and  what  do 
your  disputations,  wherewith  you  distract  yourself,  and  tease 
your  acquaintances,  discover,  but  a  smattering  mind,  that 
bewilders  itself,  and  seeks  to  mislead  or  triumph  over  those 
of  other  men?     Do  you  not  embrace  opinions  just  as  you 
do  your  estate,  merely  because  you  had  them  from  your 
father,  or  as  you  do  your  mistress,  merely  because  you  love 
them?     Or  do  you  not  reject  opinions,  and  turn  infidel,  be* 
cause  you  think,  you  know  too  much  to  believe  any  thing, 
and  are  too  wiso  to  learn  i 

There  is  no  one  thing  under  the  sun,  wherein  there  is 
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more  yanity,  and  which  gires  occaBion  to  more  yexation, 
than  custom.  It  is  even  grown  to  a  proverb^  that  a  man 
had  better  be  out  of  the  worlds  than  out  of  the  fashion. 
But  if  right  reason  were  to  govern  us,  we  should  think,  it 
was  the  deviFs  Solomon  that  made  this  proverb ;  for  what 
does  it  prescribe,  but  that '  an  evil  custom,  grown  old,  should 
be  kept  as  a  law/  though  never  so  much  folly  should  be  au- 
thorized," or  wickedness  countenanced  by  itf  You  that  live 
at  the  fountain  of  this  evil,  I  mean  in  the  fashionable  world, 
aire  you  so  enslaved,  as  not  sometimes  to  think  it  inconsistent 
with  that  liberty  you  value  yourself  so  much  upon,  to  have 
your  method  of  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  conversing,  and 
doing  the  most  natural  and  necessary  actions  of  life,  pre- 
dferibed  to  you  by  the  will  of  others,  perhaps  of  the  vainest 
stiid  wickedest  of  mankind  ?  It  were  a  thing  much  to  be 
wished,  that  the  dominion  of  this  tyrant  extended  only  to 
such  as  can  afford  to  be  fools,  and  not,  as  it  actually  does, 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  Folly  and  vice  run  down  in 
the  channel  of  example,  from  the  king  even  to  the  scullion 
and  beggar,  in  a  full  tide,  so  that  an  awkward  mimickry  of 
that  which  is  deemed  genteel  is  often  seen  among  the 
meanest  of  mankind,  on  whom  rags  and  fashion  find  a  way 
to  unite.  Expense  follows.  Distress  pursues  that,  and  so 
vanity  and  vexation,  intermixed,  come  to  be  established  by 
a  kind  of  law. 

Another  vanity,  which  you  may  have  observed,  if  not  pro- 
tPiQted,  is,  as  Solomon  hath  expressed  it,  that '  there  be  jiist 
mien,  to  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked,  and  wicked  men  to  whom  it  happeneth  according  to 
the  work  of  the  righteous  ;*  that  is,  wicked  men  who  prosper 
in  bppr^Bsion,  and  all  manner  of  iniquity ;  and  good  men 
If  ho  are  persecuted,  merely  for  being  good.  Thus  sin  is 
honoured,  and  virtue  disgraced,  in  the  sight  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  the  best  natures  retire  and  hide  themselves  in 
obscurity,  while  the  worst,  push  for  fortunes,  rise  to  places, 
and  grow  as  able,  as  they  are  willing,  to  do  mischief.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  a  man  of  each  character  on  the  stage  of 
life  together,  it,  is  odds,  you  have  seen  the  bad  man  splen- 
didly attended,  assisted,  caressed,  and  almost  adored  by 
the  Spaniels  of  power,  who  know  how  to  fawn  on  the  fowler, 
to  set  the  prey,  ^nd  share  it;,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
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good  man,  you  may  have  observed,  is  either  neglected,  or 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  greater  dogs  of  fac- 
tion, who  worry  him  in  his  fortune,  and  by  the  smaller  curs 
of  private  spleen,  who  stand  at  a  distance,  yelping  at  his 
character. 

The  service  you  pay  to  God,  if  you  are  not  one  of  a 
thousand,  is  as  liable  to  the  censure  in  my  text,  as  the 
enormities  I  have  already  mentioned.  How  seldom  do  you 
go-  to  his  house  or  table,  if  you  have  a  call  of  any  conse- 
quence elsewhere?  And,  when  you  do  go,  how  rarely  do 
you  give  him  more  than  your  lips  ?  Do  you  not  find  more 
warmth  in  your  heart  to  a  thousand  other  things,  which  you 
ought  to  despise  or  hate,  than  to  him  whom  you  ought  to 
adore  and  love,  with  all  your  soul  ?  There  is  no  work  under 
the  sun,  done  so  ill,  done  so  carelessly  and  stupidly,  as  the 
work  of  religion.  God  is  the  worst  served  of  all  masters, 
the  worst  paid  of  all  creditors  or  benefactors.  Others  get 
thoughts,  actions,  things;  he  little  more  than  words  and 
empty  professions.  This  is  the  '  vanity  of  vanities.'  This 
is  a  *  vexation  of  spirit,'  even  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  that  which  makes  emptiness  and  vanity,  with  a  wit- 
ness, of  all  that  is  done  under  the  sun,  is  death,  the  conse- 
quence, the  punishment,  the  ridicule  of  all  other  vanities. 
One  climbs  the  hill  of  ambition,  another  amasses  wealth; 
one  pursues  pleasure,  another  deals  in  party,  and  state  plots; 
one  makes  long  voyages,  another  fights  dangerous  battles; 
this  oppresses,  that  is  oppressed  ;  this  labours  his  body,  that 
racks  his  mind.  See  how  their  passions  and  drifts  inter- 
fere !  what  a  face  of  bustle  and  importance !  Death,  as  the 
poet  says,  grins  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  at  all  this.  The 
moinent  he  lifts  his  hand,  they  perish,  and  are  swept  away 
like  a  bed  of  ants.  All  they  thought,  did,  desired,  possess- 
ed, vanishes  into  nothing.  *  The  king  and  the  beggar  lie 
down  together,'  and  the  worm  makes  his  supper  on  that 
body,  which  was  attended  by  dukes  at  dinner.  O  the  des- 
picable figure  that  is  made  by  worldly  grandeur,  under  the 
hand  of  death !  man  lays  out  all  his  thoughts,  and  his  very 
soul  on  a  scheme,  and  death  removes  him  in  the  midst  of 
it,  and  then  all  his  thoughts  perish,  and  his  very  soul  with 
them.  He  himself  passes  away  like  a  shadow,  and  his  de- 
signs, like  dreams.     His  body  rots,  his  memory  stinks,  or 
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is  extinguished,  and  you  can  no  more  trace  his  passage 
through  the  world,  unless  by  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes, 
than  you  can  *  the  pathway  of  a  keel  in  the  waves.' 

One  philosopher,  observing  the  insignificance  and  folly 
of  all  we  do,  laughed  at  every  thing,  as  vanity.  Another 
observing  the  miseries  that  attend  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind,  wept  at  every  thing,  as  vexation  of  spirit.  Solo- 
mon, taking  both  together,  saith, '  I  have  seen  all  the  works 
that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold !  all  is  both  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.' 

What  then  shall  we  do  in  such  a  world?  '  Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  as  it  is  drawn  by  the 
Wise  Man  himself.  '  Let  us  fear  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty,'  and  we  may  add,  it 
IB  therefore  the  whole  wisdom  and  interest,  *  of  man.'  Let 
us  lift  up  our  eyes  from  the  empty  shadows  of  this  life,  im-i- 
portant  only  in  their  power  to  deceive  and  grieve  us ;  and 
let  us  fix  them  and  our  affections  on  the  great  and  solid 
things  above.  This  world  was  made  for  man,  and  therefore 
man  was  not  made  for  this  world.  It  was  made,  however, 
only  for  his  temporary  subsistence,  and  as  a  nursery  to 
breed  up  children  to  God,  and  heirs  of  a  better  world.  Here 
therefore  every  thing  is  fitted  for  children,  and  not  for  men, 
who  cannot  possibly  rest  in  such  things  as  are  uncertain, 
and  by  no  means  of  equal  extent  with  their  desires.  Since 
every  thing  here  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  let  us  con- 
sult our  faith,  and  let  us  seek  for  a  better  and  more  perma- 
nent inheritance  hereafter,  such  as  may  fill  our  utmost  de- 
sires, and  gratify  to  the  full,  without  fear  of  change  or  dis- 
appointments, of  disgust  or  remorse.  Since  every  thing 
here  is  vexation,  let  us  seek  for  happiness  in  true  religion, 
in  a  clear  conscience,  and  in  hopes  of  peace  at  the  last. 
We  must  look  above  the  sun  for  a  place,  where  there  is  no 
vanity,  no  vexation  of  spirit.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
happiness  in  this  world,  is  to  build  on  the  sand  and  the 
waves.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  raise  *  a  building, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,'  that  when  we  fail  here,  and  become 
bankrupts  of  earthly  possessions,  *  we  may  be  received  into 
everlasting  habitations.' 

God  give  us  a  gracious  admittance  there,  and  let  his 
holy  and  glorious  name  be  magnified  and  praised  for  ever- 
xnore.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  LXX. 

ROB  HIM  NOT  OF  THE  SEVENTH,  WHO  GAVE  YOU  SIX. 


ExoD.  XX.  8* 

Remember  the  sabbath-day ^  to  keep  it  holy. 

Lest  in  the  extreme  eagerness  and  hurry  of  our  six  days 
pursuit  after  warldly  things,  we  should  forget  that  the 
seventh  was  reserved  from  the  beginning  and  consecrated 
to  God  and  religion ;  this  commandment  sets  out  with  a 
divine  admonition,  to  recollect  the  approach  of  that  solem* 
nity,  and  to  cease  entirely  from  that  pursuit,  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  a  day,  so  equally  appropriated  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

We  should  therefore  hear  the  call  of  God,  expressed  in 
this  word,  '  remember,' just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should 
do,  did  he  on  the  evening  of  every  sixth  day,  cry  out  in  a 
voice,  audible  to  all  mankind ;  '  Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to 
the  notification  of  my  sabbath,  on  which  you  are  to  enter  in 
a  few  hours,  and  so  dispose  yourselves,  as  to  cease,  the 
moment  it  begins,  from  all  those  labours,  to  which  you  were 
doomed  for  original  transgression,;  your  labours,  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  more  especially  those,  wherein 
you  are  occupied  by  your  vanity,  your  voluptuousness,  your 
avarice,  your  ambition,  labours  fit  only  to  desecrate  my  day, 
which  cannot  be  kept  holy,  if  it  is  not  offered  up  to  me  by 
the  very  contrary  dispositions  of  mind,  by  an  entire  cessa- 
tion from  worldly  business,  and  by  a  truly  religious  service.* 

Thus  Almighty  God  addresses  us  in  the  first  words  of 
this  commandment ;  wherein  it  is  farther  to  be  observed, 
that,  whereas,  in  every  other  commandment  he  only  enjoins; 
or  prohibits,  somewhat  to  be  done;  in  this,  as  of  more  ge* 
neral  consequence,  than  any  of  the  rest,  he  both  commands, 
'  remember  my  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy,*  and  forbids, 
•in  it  thou^halt  do  no  manner  of  work ;'  and  that  wo  may 
consider  it  as  wholly  appropriated  to  himself,  and  not  be  itt- 
vaded  hy  this  world  without  impiety  and  sacrilege^  he  far* 
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ther  tells  ns^  *  that  it  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  Ood/ 
his  peculiar  enclosure  of  time^  whereon  he  ceased  even  from 
his  own  work,  as  if  not  sufficiently  sacred  for  so  high  a  so* 
lemnity.  He  ceased,  and  so  should  we,  to  give  time  for  the 
contemplation  of  his  works.  When  the  all-operating^  mind 
thinks  fit  to  make  vacation,  we  his  rational  creatures,  ought 
to  be  no  otherwise  employed,  than  in  the  review  of  ourselves, 
and  all  he  hath  created  for  us,  that  together  with  his  other 
works,  we  may  agaM  be,  what  he,  at  first,  pronounced  us, 
and  gratefully  declare  with  him,  'behold  all  is  very  good/ 

So  many  out-works,  placed  round  the  duty  here  incul- 
cated, may  possibly  be  regarded  by  the  unthinking  as  dis- 
proportionate to  the  importance  of  that  duty,  compared  with 
the  duties  enjoined,  at  least  in  some  of  the  other  command* 
ments.  What,  (may  such  a  one  say)  is  more  care  taken  ix} 
{Prevent  sabbath-breaking,  than  idolatry  and  murder?  By  no 
means.  This  hasty  querist  should  know,  that  every  guard 
against  the  violation  of  this  commandment,  is*  as  much  a 
guard  against  the  transgression  of  the  rest.  This  is  the 
only  positive  commandment  of  the  decalogue,  the  observa- 
tion whereof  is  made  subservient  and  necessary  to  that  of 
the  other  nine,  wherein  no  other  duties  are  enjoined,  than 
such  as  result  from  the  relation  we  are  placed  in  to  God> 
and  our  brethren.  Well  as  that  relation  is  generally  deemed 
to  be  known,  and  clearly  as  those  duties  may  seem  to  spring 
from  it;  were  no  particular  time  set  apart  for  an  inquiry 
after  either,  nor  for  the  practical  enforcement  of  them  on 
our  afiections,  no  time  at  all  would  be  given  to  those  pur- 
poses by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  the  stream  of  business 
or  pleasure  would  perpetually  carry  oar  thoughts  downward 
to  this  world ;  God,  and  our  relation  to  him,  would  be  un- 
known,  or  forgotten ;  and  men,  becoming  ignorant,  that  he 
is  the  guarantee  of  social  duties,  would  be  little  better  than 
wiM  beasts  to  one  another.  All  history,  sacred  and  profane, 
is  a  verrfication  chiefly  of  this  assertion.  He  knows  little 
ot  the  world,  as  little  indeed  of  himself,  who  hath  not  ob- 
served ao'  almost  universal  disinclination  in  human  nature  to 
religious  inquiries  and  duties ;  to  those  inquiries,  as  they 
lead  lo  these  duties  ;  and  to  these  duties  again,  as  they  lead 
to  compunction  imd  dread  of  future  retribution. 

Without  a  sabbath,  that  is>  without  a  proper  proportion 
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of  our  time,  appointed  by  divine  authority^  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  common  people  in.  religious  knowledge,  and  for 
the  habitual  exercise  of  devotion  in  those  of  higher  rank, 
no  knowledge  of  that  sort  is  rationally  to  be  expected  among 
the  former;  but  little  of  it  among  the  latter;  no  spirit  of 
piety  and  devotion  among  either.  But  in  proportion  as  we 
give  God  his  day,  so,  proportionably  shall  the  knowledge, 
the  fear,  the  love  of  God  prevail ;  and  with  them  the  prac- 
tice of  every  virtue ;  for  the  religion,  to  be  acquired  by  a 
due  observance  of  that  day,  is  the  only  efficacious  principle 
of  real  virtue,  as  that  is,  of  real  happiness. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  who  hear  me  are  Christians, 
I  must  farther  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  agree  with  me 
in  this  account  of  Christianity,  as  in  a  fundamental  truth, 
and  therefore  consider  the  sabbath  as  an  institution  of  divine 
authority,  and  of  infinite  utility* 

Since  then  this  solemnity  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  all 
other  religious  inquiries,  le^  us  now  lay  hold  of  it  to  inquire. 

In  the  first  place,  into  the  nature  and  end  of  the  institu- 
tion itself;  that. 

In  the  second,  understanding  clearly  what  it  is,  and  why 
it  was  appointed,  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  make  a 
right  application  of  it,  I  mean  to  *  remember  and  keep  it 
holy.' 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  institution,  it 
consists  in  an  exemption,  by  divine  appointment,  of  one 
day  in  seven  from  all  unnecessary  labour  and  business,  re- 
lating to  our  worldly  callings  and  affairs.  This  appears 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  5a66aM,  which  signifies,  rest; 
from  the  express  terms  of  the  commandment ;  which  forbid 
us  to  do  any  manner  of  '  work  thereon  ;'  and  from  so  many 
other  passages  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  leave  no  room 
for  a  doubt  on  this  head,  either  among  Jews  or  Christians. 
The  Jews,  particularly  in  latter  times,  so  overstrained  the 
prohibition  of  works  on  the  sabbath,  as  to  abstain  from 
works  of  necessity,  and  even  of  charity,  deeming  it  unlawful 
on  that  day  to  defend  themselves  and  their  capital  against 
the  public  enemy,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  Christ  and  all  his 
followers,  throughout  every  age  of  the  church,  understood 
the  prohibition  as  levelled  against  all  worldly  work  on  this 
day,  and  kept  the  day  ticcordingly. 
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As  little  doubt  can  be  made,  I  conceive,  among  the  ra- 
tional and  pious  part  of  mankind,  whether  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  could  have  intended  the  sabbath  for  a  day  of 
mere  rest  to  the  body,  whereon  absolutely  nothing  was  to  be 
done,  either  by  that  or  the  mind,  which  would  redu<:e  it  to  a 
day  of  idleness,  that  is,  of  vice;  for  that  idleness  is  a  vice, 
productive  of  innumerable  other  vices,  cannot  be  soberly 
questioned.  If  however  a  cessation  from  bodily  labour  is 
admitted,  which  it  must  be,  as  the  matter  of  the  institution, 
and  the  recovery  of  strength  and  spirits,  as  its  immediate 
^end ;  we  must  at  least  expect  to  find  another,  more  useful 
still,  and  better  fitted  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  author, 
for  men  may  rest  at  any  time,  when  they  find  themselves  fa- 
tigued, without  the  solemnity  qf  a  law. 

The  nature  of  the  institution  will  best  appear  from  the 
consideration  of  its  ends,  which  were,  first,  the  refreshment 
of  the  body,  exhausted  and  enfeebled  by  the  labours  of  the 
preceding  work  days,  which  makes  the  bare  resting  on  this 
day  in  some  measure  useful,  and  distinguishes  it  from  mere 
idleness ;  and  secondly,  the  commemoration  of  God's  resting 
on  the  seventh  day  from  his  work  of  creation,  which,  we 
shall  presently  perceive,  is  an  end  of  infinite  use  and  dig- 
nity. 

Such,  with  an  eye  to  all  mankind,  and  throughout  all 
ages,  were  the  purposes  of  Almighty  God  in  appointing  this 
solemnity  from  the  beginning.  But  in  regard  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  a  greater  still  was  added  at  the  change  of  the  day 
from  the  last  to  the  first  of  the  Jewish  week,  namely,  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  on  our  pre- 
sent sabbath,  when  he  rested  from  the  work  of  his  new  cre- 
ation. 

The  sabbath;  we  ought  now  to  observe,  considered  in 
these  ends  of  its  institution,  is  a  most  instructive  memorial* 
a  festival  greatly  exceeding  all  others,  in  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude it  calls  us  to,  for  the  being  we  have  received  from  the 
hands  of  God;  for  the  dignity  of  that  being,  which  is  rank- 
ed but  *  a  little  lower  than  that  of  angels ;'  for  a  whole 
world,  created  in  order  to  our  comfortable  accommodation ; 
for  the  conquest  of  sin  by  the  sufferings,  and  of  death,  by 
the  resurrection,  of  our  blessed  Saviour, '  who  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification,'  who 
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hath  redeemed^  renewed,  and  brought  us  into  the  family  of 
God. 

Fixing  our  eyes  attentively  on  these  ends^  and  clearly  un- 
derstanding what  the  sabhath  is,  and  why  it  was  appointed, 
we  shall,  so  far,  be  prepared,  in  the  second  place,  to  make  a 
right  application  of  it,  that  is '  to  remember  and  keep  it  holy/ 
.  During  a  total  cessation  from  bodily  labours  and  worldly 
cares,  the  vacancy  of  the  mind,  together  with  the  recovering 
spring  of  the  spirits,  afford  us  a  most  incomparable  oppor- 
tunity of  meditating,  with  more  than  common  feelings,  on 
the  goodness  of  God,  who,  ere  he  introduced  us  to  this 
scene  of  things,  prepared  and  stored  it,  not  only  with  ne- 
cessaries, but  with  every  comfort,  every  ornament  of  life. 
In  what  abundance  hath  he  poured  out  the  materials  of 
food,  raiment,  houses  !  What  a  spacious,  what  a  verdant, 
what  a  biBautiful  carpet  hath  he  spread  under  our  feet !  tis- 
sued with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  flowers,  that  charm 
the  eye  and  ravish  the  smell !  refreshed  with  innumerable 
springs,  rivers,  lakes!  diversified  with  hills,  dales,  groves! 
and  those  peopled  by  a  choir  of  musical  perfornaers,  that 
leave  all  the  efforts  of  art  far  behind !  What  a  carpet !  ex- 
ceeded rather  in  magnificence,  than  beauty,  by  that  blue 
canopy,  which  he  hath  stretched  over  our  heads,  the  aque- 
duct, below,  of  all  our  dews  and  rains,  and  enriched  above 
with  a  profusion  of  celestial  luminaries !  What  a  verdure 
under  us  !  What  an  azure  over  us  !  How  is  the  eye,  at  once, 
fed  and  entertained  by  both !  How  is  life  refreshed  and 
maintained  by  the  air !  how  all  its  actions  and  motions  di- 
rected by  the  light ! 

No  sooner  were  all  these,  and  ten  thousand  other  accom- 
modations, prepared  in  an  exact  conformity  to  the  wants, 
the  senses,  the  affections,  the  wishes,  of  their  intended  pos- 
sessor, and  to  the  faculties  and  powers  of  his  understanding, 
than  he  was  himself  raised  out  of  the  earth  (from  which, 
but  for  this  act  of  almighty  goodness,  he  had  never  differed) 
and  vested,  as  the  favourite  of  heaven,  with  the  lordship  of 
all.  The  unthinking  hearer  will  startle,  when  I  tell  him,  all 
this  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  power  dispensed  to  us, 
by .  the  rational  faculty,  of  knowing  our  benefactor ;  of 
knowing,  and  by  that  knowledge,  of  enjoying  God  himself; 
of  knowing  and  enjoying,  by  a  grateful  celebration  of  this 
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festival^  that  God,  to  whom  all  his  works,  howsoever  beau- 
tiful, magnificent,  glorious,  in  themselves,  are  but  a  blanks 
a  nothing. 

Is  it  possible  this  day  should  call  us  to  yet  higher  know- 
ledge,  to  the  exemplification  of  divine  goodness^  in  more 
astonishing^  more  affecting   instances,  than  these?    Yes, 
hitherto  we  have  touched  only  on  the  bounty  of  God  ;  his 
mercy  will  carry  us  farther.     After  we  had  trampled  on  his 
bounty^  and  ungratefully  abused  it  in  all  its  kindest  effects ; 
after  we  bad  done  every  thing  to  provoke  his  displeasure, 
and  pulled  on  our  own  guilty  heads  the  sentence  of  ever-r 
lasting  shame  and  misery ;  from  the  throne  of  heaven  (hear 
it  with  unutterable  wonder  and  love,  O  ye  sons  of  the  dust) 
from  the  throne  of  heaven,  from  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs 
of  all  its  hosts,  he  flew,  on   the  wings  of  inconceivable 
mercy  ;  took  our  now  wretched  nature,  and,  with  it,  laid  on 
his  own  guiltless  head  the  load  of  all  our  crimes ;  suffered 
the  punishment  due  to  them  ;  and  as  the  most  hated  of  all 
criminals,  was  scourged,  buffeted,  spil>  on,  crucified,  by 
our  own  hands,  that  he  might  obtain  for  us  '  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;'  and  that  we  may  be  justified  in 
our  hopes  of  rising,  after  death,  to  eternal  life,  he  rose  again 
from  the  grave,  and,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  present  with 
us,  guiding  our  ignorance  by  his  gospel,  and  aiding  our 
weakness  by  his  grace.  To  acquire  a  competent  knowledge, 
and  to  impress  on  our  hearts  a  lively  and  lasting  sense,  of 
these  delightful  truths ;  in  the  performance,  the  proof,  the 
propagation  whereof,  as  real,  facts,  and  as  articles  of  saving 
faith,  unbounded  wisdom,  and  power,  and  mercy,  were  all 
employed,  if  not  exerted ;  is  the  proper  business  of  this 
day;  and  to  adore  in  transports  of  joy  and  love,  the  exem- 
plification of  these  attributes  in  our  Father,  Saviour,  Com- 
forter, is  the  right  method  of  keeping  it  holy.     What  heart 
of  ice  can  be  cool  to  it  ?     What  mind  of  block  or  stone  can 
forget  it  ?   To  forget  this  solemnity  is  to  forget  the  creation 
of  a  world,  formed  solely  for  ourselves,  at  the  very  instant 
that  this  world  employs  all  our  thoughts,  and  engages  all 
our  desires;  is  to  forget  our  own  being,  to  forget  the  author 
of  that  being,  and  of  every  thing  that  can  ensure  the  happi- 
ness of  that  being,  of  every  thing  that  can  support  the  body, 
or  save  the  soul ;  and  not  only  to  forget,  but  to  forfeit  all. 

z2 
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What  leisure  is  there  for  him  who  is  busied  all  the  week 
about  his  worldly  affairs,  to  learn  these  truths ;  or  for  him 
whose  heart  is  hurried  off  at  all  other  times,  to  the  plea- 
sures, profits,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  to  recall  it  into 
the  presence  of  God ;  but  on  his  day  ?  The  sabbath,  a  time 
of  rest  for  the  body,  and  of  application  of  the  soul  to  God 
and  his  holy  religion,  should  be  understood  as  a  remainder 
of  original  righteousness  and  happiness,  enjoyed  ere  the 
curse  of  labour  and  sorrow  fell  on  transgressing  mankind, 
and  as  a  type  of  the  eternal  rest  promised  to  our  souls  in 
the  restitution  of  all  things.  It  should  be  considered  as  a 
day  of  grace,  whereon  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth  lays 
open  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  invites  his  subjects  to 
come  and  apply  for  his  favours,  and  rejoice  before  him  as 
on  a  festival,  celebrated  alike  by  himself  and  his  whole 
kingdom. 

Is  there  then  a  time  when  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are 
called  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  send  up  theirs  in 
united  prayers  and  praises  for  all  his  mercies,  wished,  or 
received  ?  And  is  there  a  soul,  so  lost  to  gratitude,  and  it- 
self, so  daring  a  rebel  to  God,  as  to  be  absent  from  an  as- 
sembly, where  God  is  present,  and  where  a  world  is  on  its 
knees  ? 

Were  we  only  ordered  to  rest  and  rejoice  on  this  festival, 
the  reason  and  gratitude  of  a  sensible  man  would  point  it 
out  to  him  as  a  time  of  rejoicing  before  God,  as  a  proper 
season  of  drawing  nigh  to  him  in  every  act  of  thankful  re- 
collection, as  he  hath  done  to  us  in  numberless  instances  of 
goodness  and  mercy.  The  very  nature  of  the  solemnity,  as 
instituted  by  God  for  a  memorial  of  his  gracious  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  sufficiently  intimates  this  application  of 
the  day  to  a  thinking  and  grateful  mind.  If  he  hath  not 
told.us  all  he  expects  of  us  on  this  occasion,  it  is  probably 
because  there  is  no  prescribing  the  degree  of  gratitude, 
proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  obliged,  in  any  case  ;  the  bene- 
factor is  always  the  last  to  do  it,  our  own  thoughts  being 
here  the  only  decent  monitors.  What  an  affront  should  we 
suppose,  other  benefactors  had  offered  to  our  sensibility, 
did  they  demand  our  returns  in  plainer  terms,  than  God 
hath  used  in  those  of  his  institution  ? 

These  are  intelligible  enough  in  my  text,  where  we  are 
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ordered  to  keep  this  day  holy.  Now  absolute  inaction^  both 
of  mind  and  body^  can  sanctify  nothing.  Industry^  which 
in  itself  is  a  virtue,  and  preservative,  besides,  of  all  other 
virtues,  had  never  been  suspended,  during  a  seventh  part  of 
our  time,  by  a  divine  law,  had  it  not  been  the  intention  of 
the  lawgiver  to  appropriate  that  time  to  the  higher  virtues 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  to  the  necessary  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge.  It  follows  therefore,  that,  while  the 
body  is  at  rest,  the  mind  is  to  be  employed  in  its  own  proper 
work  of  religious  cultivation.  And  by  what  means  can  this 
be  better  accomplished,  than  by  reflecting,  that  *  the  sabbath 
is  set  for  a  sign'  between  God  and  his  people,  to  remind  them 
of  his  infinite  goodness  to  them,  and  of  the  services  they 
therefore  owe  him  ?  But  why  do  I  talk  of  services,  as  if 
Christ  had  not,  long  since,  told  us,  that  '  the  sabbath  was 
made  for  man?'  It  was  surely  appointed  more  for  our  im- 
provement, than  for  any  benefit  the  all-perfect  Being  could 
have  expected  from  the  very  best  we  can  do.  He  who  keeps 
it  holy,  will  find  in  the  end,  that  it  hath  kept  him  holy,  and 
made  him  for  ever  happy.  If  this  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  mercies  of  God,  more  especially  of 
creation  and  redemption,  how  can  it  be  sanctified  by  those 
acts  of  devotion^  if  these  mercies  are  not  feelingly  remem- 
bered? and  how  can  they  be  thus  remembered,  if  they  are 
not  first  well  understood  ?  And  how  can  they  be  at  all  un- 
derstood, I  mean  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  if  this  only  op- 
portunity for  the  purpose,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  poorer 
sort ;  is  not  laid  out  on  inquiries  after  God  and  his  religion? 
Or  how  shall  the  poorer  sort  be  won  to  this,  if  the  richer 
and  higher  part  of  the  world  appear  to  pay  little  or  no 
respect  to  the  sabbath  ?  Will  mere  sensual  and  riotous  re- 
joicings sanctify  the  festival  ?  No,  they  are  fitted  only  to 
celebrate  a  day  to  the  devil. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  that  God  by  Isaiah  so  sharply  re-^ 
proved  the  sabbaths,  as  kept  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of 
that  prophet.  *  Your  sabbaths,  and  calling  of  assemblies,  I 
cannot  away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
When  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands 
are  full  of  blood.'  You  join  iniquity,  concupiscence,  and 
oppression  to  my  institution,  and  think  to  make  it  a  cloak 
for  your  crimes.    Wherefore  as  you  apply  it  to  purposes. 
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directly  contrary  to  my  intention,  mine  as  it  is,  yea  bave 
made  it '  an  abomination  to  me.'  Bat  if  yon  woold  celebnte 
my  sabbaths  and  other  ordinances,  in  a  manner  acoeptaUe 
to  me,  '  wash  yon,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  eril  of 
your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  leara 
to  do  well.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  keepeth  the  sabbad 
from  polluting  it,  and  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil/ 

That  the  sabbath-day  was  the  proper  and  osnal  time, 
both  for  public  prayer,  and  for  religious  instruction,  is  plain 
from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  form  of  prayer  for  the 
service  of  the  synagogue,  and  whose  custom  of  repeating 
that,  and  of  reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
day,  to. the  people  are  known  to  every  one;  as  it  is, that 
Christ  himself  conformed  both  to  that  service,  and  that 
custom. 

And  that  the  inspired  apostles,  together  with  the  whole 
Christian  church  in  their  time,  followed  the  same  method  of 
praying  and  preaching,  to  which  they  added  the  eucharist, 
and  alms-giving,  is  equally  plain  from  Acts  xvi.  13,  where 
public  prayer ;  firom  Acts  xx.  7,  where  preaching  and  break- 
ing of  bread ;  and  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  where  contributions 
for  distressed  brethren,  are  all  mentioned,  as  regularly  prac- 
tised on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Christian  sabbath. 

Having  now  seen,  what  the  sabbath  is,  to  what  neces- 
sary ends,  and  sacred  purposes,  it  is  dedicated  by  the  ex- 
press appointment  of  God  himself,  and  how,  in  consequence 
of  his  commandment,  it  was  kept  holy  by  those  who  lived 
and  acted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit;  what 
can  reason  think  of  such  as  profane  it  by  worldly  business, 
settling  accounts,  transacting  bargains,  taking  journeys  ?  Or 
by  idleness,  strolling,  visiting,  sleeping?  Or  by  an  affected 
and  supercilious  contempt,  both  public  anfl  private,  of  that 
instruction,  that  devotion,  that  gratitude  towards  God  for 
all  the  blessings,  which  the  solemnity  of  the  day  so  natu- 
rally and  loudly  calls  us  to  ?-  Or  what  is  left  for  charity, 
the  most  tender,  to  think  of  those  who,  restrained  by  the 
laws  from  labour  and  business  on  this  day,  greedily  lay 
hold  of  it  as  an  opportunity  to  indulge  themselves  in  amuse- 
ments (so  they  call  them),  which  no  rules  of  virtue,  or  even 
decency,  can  tolerate  on  any  other  day  ?  What  an  additional 
l)hickness  do  the  crimes  of  lewd  and  libertine  discourse,  of 
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scandalous  assignations,  of  rioting  and  drunkenness,  assume 
fay  being  perpetrated  on  the  sacred  day  of  God  I  and  more 
frequently  too,  than  on  other  days !  what  an  insult  on  the 
majesty  of  heaven !  what  a  sacrifice,  rudely  snatched  from 
the  altar  of  God,  and  even  .ostentatiously  hurried  by  some 
to  that  of  his  enemy !  Profanation  is  infinitely  too  soft  a 
word  for  such  practices  as  consist  in  an  impious  perversion 
of  that  which  is  most  sacred,  to  purposes  enormously  flagi- 
tious. 

But  as  if  these  execrable  encroachments  on  piety  and 
common  decency  were  not  sufficient  proofs  of  contempt 
for  infinite  Majesty,  and  attachment  to  the  author  of  sin ; 
I  am  told,  it  is,  of  late,  become  usual,  among  the  more  dig- 
nified slaves  of  fashion,  to  celebrate  the  day  of  God  with 
cards  and  dice.  How  blasphemous  a  sound  is  made  by  the 
conjunction  of  that  awful  name  with  those  implements  of 
wickedness,  even  in  a  discourse  intended  to  lash  that  wick- 
edness ! 

Play,  in  its  most  favourable  sense,  that  is,  when  trifles 
only  are  staked,  is  of  all  amusements,  the  most  senseless ; 
and  never  called  to  the  relief  of  any,  but  such  as  are  heartily 
tired  of  one  another,  and  of  themselves.  Whosoever  therefore 
says  to  his  company,  let  us  have  cardS;  says  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, let  something,  any  thing,  be  done,  to  parry  the  extreme 
stupidity  of  our  conversation.  What  mean  they  who  com- 
plain, that  life  is  short,  and  yet  have  recourse  to  a  pastime 
that  wastes  and  cuts  ofl*  so  great  a  share  of  it ;  nay,  that,  by 
an  almost  total  inaction,  exceedingly  impairs  the  little  health, 
on  which.life  subsists,  and,  for  the  time,  degrades  the  rational 
being,  the  Lord  of  this  world,  into  a  mere  machine  for  shuf- 
fling and  flinging  paper?  They  call  this,  killing  time.  Shock- 
ing expression !  Is  it  possible,  they  can  be  so  grossly  igno- 
rant^ as  not  to  know,  that  he  who  kills  his  time,  murders 
himself?  At  what  a  stand  is  the  economy  of  our  families, 
and  the  infinitely  more  important  economy  of  our  minds ; 
at  how  dead  a  stop,  tlie  improvement  of  our  intellectual 
powers ;  or  rather,  how  rapidly  backward  does  it  run,  while 
we  are  at  play !  But  as  this  piddling  tends  strongly  to  lead 
us  into  a  habit  and  taste  for  gaming,  properly  so  called,  it 
is  but  the, school  of  wickedness,  and  the  bye  path  of  fools 
to  vice ;  for. 
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Gaming»  that  is,  playing  for  considerable  subib^  is  wicked- 
ness, if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  wickedness,  on  earth,  or 
in  hell.  Avarice,  iniquity,  and  atheism,  are  the  very  prin- 
ciples, on  which  it  is  built ;  avarice,  because  the  gamester 
covets  the  property  of  another,  and  plays  on  that  motive 
alone ;  iniquity  because  he  covets  the  property  of  another 
without  the  least  intention  to  give  him  value  for  it;  and 
atheism,  because  he  puts  chance,  if  not  villany,  in  the  place 
of  Providence  and  honest  industry ;  for,  as  an  opinion^  that 
the  world  was  made  by  chance,  i»  the  atheism  of  the  head, 
so  gaming,  which  is  a  wish  that  it  were  governed  by  chance, 
is  the  atheism  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  naturally  expected, 
that  a  mind,  thus  principled,  should  pursue  its  schemes  at 
the  gaming-table  by  sharping  and  the  basest  arts,  and  should 
lie  perpetually  exposed  to  the  most  outrageous  passions,  to 
oaths,  blasphemies,  quarrels,  and  murders.  These  things, 
surely  make,  gaming  a  vice  on  any  day  of  the  week. 

What  then  must  it  be  on  the  Lord's  day?  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  a  vice,  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  attended  with  such 
shocking  effects,  a  proper  method  of  commemorating  the 
goodness  of  God  in  giving  us  being,  and  every  means  of 
making  that  being  happy  ^  Is  he  in  a  way  to  improve  his 
mind,  and  so  to  ensure  the  favour  of  God,  who,  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  ill-gotten  money,  purposely  keeps  God,  religion, 
his  soul,  eternity,  out  of  sight,  at  the  very  time  appointed 
for  a  close  attention  to  them  all,  purposely,  I  repeat  it,  that 
his  impious  amusement  may  help  him  to  fence  against  the 
intrusions  of  the  day  upon  his  ulcerated  conscience  ? 

I  know  nothing  so  fitted  to  give  us  a  dreadful  idea  of  the 
times  we  live  in,  as  the  elaborate  apologies  we  hear  every 
where  made  for  gaming  on  the  Lord's  day.  One  or  two  I 
beg  leave  to  take  notice  of. 

*  Other  nations,  as  good  as  we,  they  tell  us,  think  it  nei- 
ther sin  nor  shame,  to  game  on  Sundays.'  As  good  as  we ! 
If  they  are  not  a  great  deal  better,  their  customs  have  no 
right  to  become  precedents;  Other  nations  worship  false 
gods,  even  the  devil,  and  practise,  every  day,  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  Is  this  a  reason  why  we  may  do  the  same? 
Is  every  custom  right,  and  fit  for  our  imitation,  that  obtains 
in  foreign  countries?  All  our  vanity  and  luxury,  imported 
by  an  equally  foolish,  flagitious,  and  ruinous  imitation  of 
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foreigners,  are  here  justified  by  these  apologists  for  gaming, 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  own  favourite  vice;  and 
well  indeed  they  may,  if  that  can  be  defended,  from  which 
alone  the  exorbitant  expense  of  those  fashionable  vices  can 
hope  to  be  supplied  with  speed,  proportionable  to  their  im- 
patience. But  is  fashion  to  found  itself  only  on  borrowed 
customs  ?  How  mean,  to  be  wicked  merely  at  second-hand ! 
Or  is  fashion,  howsoever  founded,  absolutely  to  govern  those 
who  are  forbidden,  by  the  first  rule  of  action,  to  '  be  con» 
formed  to  this  world.'     But,  too  much  of  this. 

Another  plea  for  gaming  on  Sundays  is  couched  under 
a  pretended  regard  for  the  day.  *  Sunday,  say  some,  is  a 
time  intended  for  relaxation  and  rejoicing,  which  are  im- 
practicable, without  some  amusements ;  and  cards  and  dice 
are  as  innocent  amusements,  as  any  that  can  be  had,  espe- 
cially if  we  entertain  ourselves  with  them  in  so  private  a 
manner,  as  neither  to  tempt  nor  offend  the  weaker  part  of 
mankind  by  the  notoriety  of  the  practice.  Besides,  gaming, 
add  they,  is,  in  an  evening,  the  only  preservative,  we  know 
of,  against  hard  drinking.' 

The  sabbath,  it  is  true,  is  a  day  of  relaxation  for  the 
body,  but  not  of  looseness  and  licentiousness  for  the  mind,, 
which  is  authorized  to  rejoice  on  this  day  indeed,  but  not 
profanely,  not  wickedly,  we  may  be  bold  to  say.  Thi& 
amusement  is  both  wicked  in  itself  and  horribly  profane, 
when  practised  on  the  Lord's  day.  Fine  amusement,  no 
doubt,  which  tends,  by  a  wild  waste  of  time  and  thought,  to 
an  utter  dissipation  of  conscience  and  fortune !  Fine  amuse- 
ment, enjoyed  by  one  part  of  the  company  in  plunder,  no  less 
iniquitous,  than  that  of  robbery  (behold  llie  innocence !),  and 
suffered  by  the  other  in  the  midst  of  distraction  and  torture, 
too  dreadful  for  the  malice  of  an  enemy,  who  curses  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul ;  behold  the  amusement ! 

But  if  gaming  on  the  sabbath  is  really  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment, and  so  well  fitted  to  the  festival  intention  of  the  day, 
why  is  it  not  as  suitable  to  the  place  of  devotion  too  ?  why 
do  you  not  carry  the  gaming  table  into  the  church,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  room  enough  in  a  little  time  ?  You  start, 
as  if  I  had  talked  of  setting  up  an  altar  to  the  prince  of 
darkness  in  the  house  of  God.  But  why  is  the  place  of  God's 
worship,  which  you  only  have  appointed,  held  so  much  more 
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sacred,  than  the  time,  which  he  hath  appointed  by  an-ex-^ 
press  commandment  ?  A  veneration  for  the  one  is  not  more 
superstitious,  than  for  the  other ;  at  least  you  have  no.  colour 
of  right  to  think  it  is>  and  your  posterity,  refining  still  far- 
ther on  your  own  plan,  or  rather  example,  will,  with  as  much 
reason,  game  in  church,  as  you  now  do  on  Sunday.  As  to 
the  privacy,  wherewith  you  purpose  to  cover  this  practice, 
it  is  but  a  flimsy  pretence.  You  know  very  well,  that  no- 
thing done  by  persons  of  your  eminence,  can  be  concealed. 
Your  servants  know  and  publish  every  thing  you  do,  your 
very  crimes,  as  precedents  for  vulgar  imitation.  Nay,  you 
yourselves  are  apt  to  vaunt  on  other  occasions,  what,  on 
this  you  so  poorly  excuse.  The  last  part  of  .your  apology 
for  gaming  on  this  or  any  other  day,  to  wit,  that  it  diverts 
you  from  hard  drinking,  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  as 
solid  and  satisfactory  from  men  who  can  be  amused,  it  seems, 
tvith  nothing  but  wickedness,  and  know  not  how  to  parry 
one  vice,  which  they  do  not  like,  but  with  another,  wjbich 
they  love. 

Should  the  common  people,  and  the  poorer  sort,  fall  ge- 
nerally into  this  practice  of  gaming,  especially  on  Sundays, 
which  give  them  leisure,  what  opportunity  will  be  left  them 
for  inquiry  after  religion  ?  Will  not  universal  ignorance  be 
the  consequence  ?  And  will  not  universal  wickedness  be  the 
effect  of  that  ignorance ;  if  the  great  ones  (I  ask,  because 
two  or  three  such,  both  in  eminence  and  wickedness,  there 
possibly  may  be  here),  if  the  great  ones,  I  say,  set  the  pro- 
fane example,  will  not  the  little  ones  follow?  It  is  always 
their  reigning  ambition  to  ape  the  great  as  far  as  they  can  ; 
and  they  can  more  easily  ape  those  above  them  in^this,  than 
in  their  vices  of  higher  gout.  And  what  care  we,  you  will 
say,  whether  they  imitate  us,  or  not?  Stupid!  stupid  in 
perfection !  You  have  not,  it  seems,  considered,  what  sort 
of  tenants  or  servants  a  race  of  Sunday  gamesters  will  make ; 
nor  how  little  is  to  be  got  by  lording  it  over  a  footman,  as 
genteel,  or  fleecing  a  tenant,  as  necessitous  as  yourselves, 
with  minds  as  ill-principled,  as  desperate,  as  your  own,  and 
ten  times  bolder. 

It  is  with  a  shudder,  but  mixed  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
pleasure,  that  I  foresee  the  chastisement  you  are  preparing 
for  yourselves,  by  this  enormous  vice,  in  the  shoals  of  high- 
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waymen,  footpads^  and  cut-throats,  which  it  will  infallibly 
produce  among  your  dependants.  Considering  the  prodi- 
gious propensity  in  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  to  imitate 
the  upper  (and  all  are  upper  who  are  richer),  it  were  really 
much  to  be  wished,  that  the  great,  when  resolved  to  be 
wicked,  would  be  greatly  wicked,  I  mean,  would  find  out 
some  new  extraordinary  species  of  sin,  wherein  the  sink  of 
mankind  could  not  so  easily  participate  with  them.  People 
of  distinction,  who  cannot  otherwise  be  sufficiently  singular, 
might  surely  distinguish  themselves  by  their  vices,  and  not 
leave  it  to  every  inferior  fellow,  to  be  as  bold  with  heaven 
for  farthings,  as  they  for  guineas ;  to  sharp,  swear,  and 
profane  the  Lord's  day,  as  fast  as  their  betters.  Pity  !  that 
there  is  but  one  real  distinction  among  mankind,  that  is  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  Pity !  that  vice  is  become  a 
leveller,  as  well  as  virtue.  Had  the  meanest  of  the  people 
been  in  power,  just  nine  and  fifty  sessions  ago,  and  trained 
to  gaming,  particularly  on  Sundays,  they  could,  with  as 
good  a  grace,  as  the  best  among  us,  have  bought  and  sold 
one  another,  and  played  away  the  nation.  To  the  orator 
on  the  ladder,  who,  with  more  pathos,  than  a  Tillotson  or  a 
Seeker,  holds  forth  on  the  vices  of  sabbath-breaking  and 
gaming,  should  this  whole  group  of  beings,  whether  in  silk 
or  drugget,  whether  in  coaches  or  behind  them,  be  remitted 
both  for  precept  and  example. 

These  tart  reflections  on  those  who  openly,  atheistically 
profane  the  day  of  God  by  a  vice  which  no  words  can  scourge 
with  sufficient  sharpness,  are  not  mainly  intended  for  their 
reformation,  who  seldom  come  hither,  and  when  they  do, 
come  only  to  contemn  what  they  hear ;  but  for  your  use, 
who  begin  to  act,  though  not  yet  to  think,  as  they  do ;  who 
have  some  respect  for  religion,  but  more  ibr  fashion  ;  who 
iear  God  over  your  prayer-book  in  the  morning,  and  insult 
him  over  your  cards  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  who  run 
upward  or  downward,  with  the  tide  on  which  you  see  the 
dignified  mob  afloat.  It  is  as  uncomfortable,  as  it  is  awk- 
ward, to  halt  between  two  opinions;  but  infinitely  more  so. 
to  attempt  a  journey  in  two  contrary  directions  at  once. 
•  You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.*  You  cannot  serve 
the  Master  who  presides  in  this  place,  and  him  who  governs 
at  the  card-table,  especially  in  one  day,  and  that  appropri- 
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ated  solely  to  the  former.  *  If  the  Lord  is  God^'  is  your 
God, '  serve  him.'  Give  him  not  one  half  of  a  heart,  which 
he  made  wholly  for  reason^  religion,  and  himself.  '  Follow 
not  after  a  multitude  to  do  evil/  when  you  see,  how  much 
beyond  the  present  stretch  of  your  consciences,  they  carry 
that  evil ;  and  consider,  how  probable  it  is,  that  you  your- 
selves, abandoned  by  the  grace  of  God  for  nibbling  at  an  of- 
fence so  provoking,  may  soon  have  as  wide  a  swallow  for  it, 
as  they.  The  discountenance  given  to  this  enormity  by  his 
majesty's  example  and  proclamation,  hath,  for  your  encou- 
ragement, made  it  now  as  unfashionable,  as  it  was  always 
vncked.  You  are  not  of  that  class  yet,  who  contemn  the 
fashion,  only  when  God  and  the  king  are  at  the  head  of  it. 
If  you  do  not  resolve  and  vow  against  this  enormity,  now 
that  in  the  house  of  God  you  are  called  upon  so  to  do,  how 
shall  you  '  dare'  again  ^  to  tread  in  his  courts,'  and  enter  into 
his  presence  ?  Know  you  not,  that  he  who  keeps  the  fourth 
commandment,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  sets  himself  in  the 
fairest  way  to  keep  all  the  other  nine ;  and  that  the  trans- 
gressor of  this  *  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law,'  inasmuch  as  he 
offends  against  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  who  imposed 
the  whole  ? 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  the  providence  of  God 
hath  not  raised  you  to  riches  and  distinction,  but  for  the 
gracious  purposes  of  doing  honour  to  him  and  his  religion; 
of  leading  his  lower  and  poorer  people,  by  good  examples, 
in  the  path  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  of  relieving  their  ne- 
cessities, as  often  as  sickness  and  disasters  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  support  themselves  and  their  unhappy  fami- 
lies. Remember,  that  you  are  kept  up  in  affluence  by  their 
labour,  and  the  bounty  of  Almighty  God ;  and  that  to  riot 
over  their  heads,  and  affront  him  with  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour and  of  his  bounty,  at  the  gaming-table,  and  on  his  day, 
is  a  conduct,  that  must  be  severely  accounted  for  before  the 
common  Benefactor  and  Judge  of  you  both.  Remember, 
that  your  faces  never  sweat  for  one  morsel  of  bread ;  that 
God  in  respect  to  rest,  ease,  and  pleasure,  hath  given  you 
every  day  of  your  lives  for  a  sabbath,  and  exempted  you 
alone  from  the  original  curse  of  labour,  that  every  day  of 
your  lives  ought  therefore  to  be  gratefullj^consecrated  to 
him  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  good  works ;  and  that  in- 
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stead  of  this,  to  desecrate  your  days  of  business  by  making 
folly  and  sin  almost  your  only  business,  and  to  encroach 
with  the  vices  of  your  other  days,  on  that  which  God  hath 
resCTved  to  himself,  is  directly  to  insult  him  with  a  total,  dis- 
appointment of  all  his  gracious  purposes^  and  an  utter  per- 
version of  all  the  goodness  he  intended  you,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  through  you.  Is  it  possible,  that  piety,  which 
brought  you  this  day  to  the  house  of  God,  should  suffer 
you  to  continue  in  practices,  so  wholly  repugnant  to  your 
principles,  to  your  good  sense,  and  to  all  the  important 
ends  of  the  solemnity  ?  No ;  surely  it  is  not,  cannot  be 
possible. 

Keeping  the  sabbath,  agreeably  to  the  ends  of  its  insti- 
tution, is,  I  think,  to  a  good  mind,  or  one  that  wishes  to  be 
good,  attended  with  such  comfort  and  satisfaction,  as  no 
other  exercise  of  its  powers  in  this  life  can  possibly  bring 
along  with  it. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is,  in  itself,  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  an  inquisitive  nature.  But  the  knowledge  of 
things,  so  surprising,  so  affecting,  so  exalted ;  knowledge, 
so  perfective  of  our  nature  and  happiness,  without  which  we 
can  neither  be  good  nor  happy ;  without  which  we  must  be 
despicable  and  miserable  beings  for  ever,  is  an  attainment, 
infinitely  exceeding  all  others,  in  the  benefit,  the  honour, 
the  joy,  it  is  capable,  on  this  day,  if  kept  holy,  of  commu- 
nicating. Hath  God  appointed  a  day,  whereon  he  purposes 
to  assemble  us,  in  order  himself  to  teach  us,  by  his  own 
words,  how  to  live  for  ever,  for  ever  happy  ?  How  should 
we  long  for  that  day !  How  entirely,  how  strictly  sabbatical, 
without  a  command,  should  we  ourselves  make  it,  that  our 
whole  attention  might  be  riveted  to  his  instructions !  Were 
God,  on  this  his  day,  and  at  this  his  house,  to  present  us  with 
a  charter  of  inestimable  privileges,  and  honorary  titles,  toge- 
ther with  the  grant  of  an  immense  estate  in  fee,  conveyed  to 
us  in  the  same  deed,  how  should  we  hasten  to  receive  it ! 
How  listen  to  its  contents !  How  labour  to  understand  and 
remember,  on  what  terms  of  suit  and  service  we  are  to  hold 
it!  Behold  !  this  is  the  day,  this  is  the  house,  and  there  is 
the  charter !  wherein  the  glorious  privileges  of  *  the  sons  of 
God/  the  titles  4)f' king  and  priest,' with  an  empire,  wider 
than  the  world,  and  endless  as  eternity,  are  contained  and 
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offered !     Who  then  Can  stay  away  ?  or,  being  present  in 
person,  can  be  absent  in  thought? 

Did  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  invited  at  this  time  not 
only  to  knowledge  so  necessary  and  delightful,  and  to  a 
grant  so  inestimable,  but  also  to  exercises,  infinitely  ex- 
ceeding all  our  sensual  pleasures,  in  a  flow  of  joy,  pure, 
transporting,  lasting ;  were  we  invited  to  the  contemplation 
of  ourselves,  and  of  this  our  own  proper  world,  as  the  works 
of  a  Being  infinitely  beneficent  to  us ;  were  we  invited  to  a 
close  consideration  of  this  Being,'labouring,  suffering,  dying, 
to  save  us  from  miseries,  too  horrible,  and  to  bring  us  to 
joys,  too  ravishing,  too  glorious  for  human  imagination  to 
conceive ;  were  we  invited,  at  those  times  to  a  near  and  in- 
timate enjoyment  of  that  Being  in  accumulated  blessings 
from  him,  and  reiterated  acts  of  gratitude  and  love  from  us ; 
were  we  desired  to  bring  our  children  and'  dependants  with 
us  into  his  presence,  in  order  to  hear  him  speaking,  and  to 
speak  our  wants  and  praises  to  him  ;  and  were  his  company 
at  our  own  dwellings  engaged  to  us  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  be  lengthened  out  in  communications,  so  infinitely 
honorary,  so  full  of  joy;  how  should  we  pass  that  day! 
Could  we  give  it  to  a  worldly  business  ?  Could  we  yawn  it 
away  in  sleep  and  drowsiness?  Could  we  prostitute  it  to 
despicable  amusements,  to  silly  conversation,  to  cards,  or 
dice  ?  Whence,  then,  in  the  name  of  wonder !  the  unnatural, 
but  general  disrelish  to  a  party  of  pleasure  with  God  and 
the  whole  court  of  heaven !  Is  it  because  we  are  commanded 
to  enjoy!  that  we  cannot  enjoy,  that  we  even  loath! 

But,  if  through  the  miserable  weakness  of  our  nature,  not 
long  able  to  keep  up  its  taste  for  the  most  refined  and  de- 
lightful kind  of  pleasures,  our  minds  should  begin  to  lose 
their  spring,  and  to  flag  into  devotional  dulness;  there  are  a 
variety  of  amusements,  so  equally  well  suited  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  day,  and  the  refreshment  of  our  piety,  that  I 
cannot  do  better,  than  just  to  hint  a  few  of  them  t6  you. 

Warm  and  affecting  conversations  on  the  goodness  of 
God,  heightened  by  others^  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  our 
own  unworthiness,  and  ending  in  mutual  exhortations  to 
greater  love,  and  better  services,  for  the  future,  like  fruit 
after  a  plentiful  meal,  would  add  considerably,  both  to  our 
digestion  and  pleasure. 
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Close  researches  after  religious  truth,  coolly,  and  can-- 
didlymanaged  in  dispassionate  conferences  on  the  important, 
but  controverted  points  of  religion,  afford  at  once  a  high 
degree  of  entertainment,  and  a  prodigious  accession  of 
strength  to  the  rational  powers,  exercised  thereby,  as  wrest- 
ling does  to  those  of  a  body,  nourished  with  wholesome  food. 
As  the  prejudices  of  the  proud  are  riveted  by  their  dispiutes, 
which  differ  but  little  from  scuffles,  and  end  in  nothing,  but 
defeats  or  triumphs  ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  errors  of  the 
humble  are  dispersed,  and  truth,  with  a  very  sensible  per- 
ception of  pleasure,  are  the  issue  of  those  mental  embraces, 
wherewith  the  candid  engage  in  all  their  argumentations. 

The  perusal  of  books  on  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects, 
particularly  such  as  have  been  written  by  men  of  true  piety 
and  genius,  wherewith  our  language  abounds,  above  all 
others,  and  wherein  a  force  of  reasoning,  a  fund  of  learning, 
and  of  sacred  wit,  together  with  samples  of  oratory,  not  ex- 
ceeded, scarcely  indeed  equalled,  by  the  writers  of  other 
countries,  will  amuse  as  fast,  and  as  plentifully,  as  they  in- 
struct. 

From  these,  the  transition  will  be  easy,  with  men  of  edu- 
cation, to  such  as  contain  intelligible  systems  of  astronomy, 
and  natural  history,  or  point  out  the  method  of  making  ex- 
periments. To  dive,  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope, 
into  the  minute,  but  exquisite  works  of  God,  to  sift  the 
light  by  the  help  of  a  prism,  and  to  expatiate,  after  the  hand 
of  creating  wisdom  and  power,  through  its  immense  perform- 
ances in  the  starry  heavens,  is  an  employment,  inconceiv- 
ably delightful,  and  surely  much  better  fitted  for  the  day  of 
God,  than  making  experiments  with  dice,  and  studying  the 
effects  of  chance,  that  god  of  Atheists. 

With  thoughts,  enlarged,  and  raised  above  this  world,  by 
such  contemplations,  and  with  hearts  melting  in  a  lively 
sense  of  God*s  infinite  bounty  to  you,  look  out  for  your  fel- 
low-creature, who  shivers  for  want  of  clothing,  who  lan- 
guishes on  a  sick  bed,  who  hears  the  cries  of  his  starving 
children,  in  the  midst  of  a  total  inability  to  relieve  them,  or 
who  pines  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  shut  in  from  that  sun, 
that  light,  that  air,  those  innumerable  blessings  and  beauties 
of  nature,  which  court  you,  on  all  sides  to  a  variety  of  plea- 
sures ;  and  bring  the  necessary  supply,  that  a  coarse  coat. 
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and  a  morsel  of  wholesome  bread,  may  enable  him  too  to 
make  this  a  festival^  that  is^  to  rejoice,  and  bless  God ;  and 
that  your  charity  rebounding  to  your  own  breast^  may  turn 
the  sabbath  into  a  jubilee  there. 

If,  after  exercises  of  this  sort,  each  family  should  de- 
voutly join  in  prayer,  and  where  proper  voices  and  instru- 
ments are  not  wanting,  should  conclude  the  festival  with  a 
hymn  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Benefactor ;  how  can  we 
imagine  a  day  more  happily  spent?  Can  small  or  trifling 
amusements  fill  up  the  vacuity  in  minds  and  hearts,  where 
Ood  and  all  his  worksy  and  all  his  mercies,  and  all  our  gra- 
titude, might  have  found  room  ? 

Consider  (I  speak  to  you  who  are  raised  above  others  in 
this  world),  consider  the  dignity  of  your  own  nature,  and 
the  grandeur  of  those  pleasures  you  are  rendered  capable  of, 
and  this  day  invited  to ;  and  disdain  the  very  thoughts  of 
such^  as  sink  you  into  littleness  and  baseness  of  soul.  Con- 
sider that  crowd  of  your  poor  fellow-creatures,  who  are  go- 
verned more  by  your  example  than  by  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Consider  your  own  souls,  which  cannot  be  happy, 
if  you  lead  theirs  through  wickedness  to  misery ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  both  ;  for  the  sake  of  God  the  Father,  who 
gave  you  being ;  of  God  the  Son,  who  died  to  save  you ;  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost^  who,  I  trust,  is  now  assisting  you  with 
his  grace ;  consider  carefully  what  hath  been  said  to  you  on 
this  subject. 

Consider  it,  you  also,  whose  narrow  circumstances  allow 
you  hardly  any  other  leisure,  but  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  learn 
that  religion,  without  which  you  cannot  possibly  be  saved 
from  vice,  infamy,  and  misery,  in  both  worlds.  Obey  not 
an  earthly  master  in  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Master 
and  King  of  all.  Follow  not  an  earthly  master,  whom  yon 
see  plunging  headlong  into  destruction,  both  of  soul  and 
body,  by  practices,  on  the  Lord's  day,  too  full  of  guilt  to 
need  the  additional  provocation  of  profaneness.  Obey  God 
rather,  in  remembering  the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy. 
Follow  after  Christ,  who,  although  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  sub- 
mitted to  the  commandment,  and  kept  the  day  holy  in  acts 
of  piety,  devotion,  and  charity.  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
you,  that  you  might  know  the  true  religion,  and  enjoy  God. 
Insist  on  your  privilege ;  and  may  that  God  give  you  an- 
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derstanding  in  all  things,  particularly  in  this,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  Jesus^  our  Redeemer,  to  whom  in  the  unity  of  the 
ever  holy  and  glorious  Trinity,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dig- 
nity, and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


DISCOURSE   LXXI. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHKIST  CAN  HAVE  BUT  ONE  MIND, 

{a  free  and  open  expostulation  with  the  dissenters.] 


1  Corinth,  i.  10. 

Now  I  beseech  you^  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  yt 
all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  tliere  be  no  divisions  among  you  ;  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment. 

The  Apostle  takes  occasion  thus  earnestly  to  press  the  Co- 
rinthians to  uniformity  both  of  sentiment  and  speech,  be- 
cause *  he  had  been  told,  there  were  contentions  among 
them,'  the  converts  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  and  of  Cephas,  hav- 
ing split  into  so  many  sects,  as  they  had  teachers,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  in  an  invidious  manner  from  one 
another,  by  the  names  of  those  teachers,  as  if  each  had  pro- 
fessed a  separate  religion ;  whereas  they  had  'but  one  faith, 
and  one  baptism,'  which  could  be  no  more  divided,  than 
Christ,  the  *  author  and  finisher  of  that  faith.'  He  conjures 
them, '  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  to  lay  aside 
these  schismatical  distinctions,  these  foolish  divisions,  that 
*  being  joined  perfectly  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
judgment,  they  might  all  speak  the  same  thing.' 

A  modern  libertine  would  arraign  the  purport  of  this  ex- 
hortation as  unreasonable,  and  insist,  that  so  many  men 
could  not  be  of  one  mind,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  speak 

the  same  thing. 

Nay,  some  of  our  present  sectaries,  although  they  differ 
in  many  plain  points  with  one  another,  and  in  this  of  unifor- 
mity, with  the  church  and  the  Scriptures ;  yet  find  the  way 
to  agree  with  the  libertines  in  their  principle,  that  unifor- 

VOL.  III.  2  A 
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mity  of  sentiment,  as  to  religioas  matters^  is  impossible. 
But  common  sense  and  experience  vouch  for  the  Scriptures 
in  the  point  before  us,  and  shew  that  multitudes  of  men, 
not  only  may,  and  do,  agree  about  things  that  are  plain,  but 
that  they  can  hardly  differ  in  relation  to  such.  No  church 
nor  society  of  Christians  could  ever  be  formed,  were  it  not 
possible  for  men  to  agree  in  some  religious  principles ;  nor 
could  such  societies  be  governed,  if  their  respective  mem- 
bers did  not  think  it  their  duty  peaceably  to  yield  obedience 
to  their  governors  whom  they  take  to  be  properly  autho- 
rized, even  in  cases  where  the  governors,  and  governed, 
differ  in  judgment,  provided  the  latter  do  not  understand  the 
matters,  about  which  they  differ  in  opinion  with  their  rulers, 
to  be  essentially  or  unalterably  ruled  by  Scripture  against 
the  mind  of  those  rulers. 

As  on  the  one  hand,  all  Christian  liberty,  all  ingenuous 
inquiry,  and  all  edification  and  improvement,  in  religious 
knowledge,  must  be  given  up,  if  the  rulers  of  the  church 
may  arbitrarily  prescribe  the  principles  and  practices  of 
their  subjects,  though  ever  so  repugnant  to  Scripture  and 
reason ;  so  on  the  other,  all  order,  all  communion,  all  peace, 
all  ecclesiastical  society  and  government,  must  cease  at  once, 
if  the  opinions  of  private  men  are  not  submitted  to  the 
judgments,  and  their  obedience  paid  to  the  g.uthority,  of 
church  governors  duly  empowered,  in  all  things  not  unal- 
terably prescribed  by  Holy  Scripture  and  reason;  because 
there  can  be  no  administration  even  of  the  things  so  pre- 
scribed, unless  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  adminis- 
tering them,  which  the  Scriptures  usually  leave  unlimited, 
be  isubmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  church.  The  Scrip- 
tures, for  instance,  nowhere  prescribe  the  posture  in  which 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  received.  In 
one  national  church  therefore  the  governors  may  order  it  to 
be  taken  standing ;  and  in  another  sitting.  But  if  in  a 
third  they  shall  judge  a  more  devout  and  humble  posture 
fitter,  why  shall  they  not  be  obeyed  ?  Whose  liberty  does 
this  abridge  ?  Or  how  can  any  man  of  sense  and  temper 
say,  the  governors  of  the  church  '  take  too  much  upon  them," 
in  ordering  one  posture  for  the  sake  of  uniformity ;  and 
that  the  humblest  posture,  for  the  sake  of  devotion?  To 
quarrel  with  authority,  when  so  modestly,  so  devoutly,  so 
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rationally,  exercised,  as  in  instances  like  Uiis^  is^  in  effect^ 
to  disclaim  all  authority,  and  to  act  tl^,  pact  of  a  child, 
equally  fooli&ih  and  frqward.     If  eccle^sis^stical  rulers  may 
be  disobeyed  in  things  of  tbi^  nature,  and  thq  peace  of  na- 
tional churches  disturbed  on  difference  of  opinion  about 
matters  wherein  the  sajlvatioa  of  mankind  is  so  remotely  or 
jg^o  minutely  concerned,  farewell  to  religious  order  and  go- 
vemn^nt ;  farewell  to  ChristiaA  charity.     Suppose  in  this 
instance,  which  may  serve  for  all  others  of  the  like  kind, 
the  governors  of  the  church  had  gone^  too  far  in  making 
ibis  circumstance  necessary  to  communion,  although  tbe 
Scriptures  have  not  made  it  necessary,  who  is  most  to 
blame  ?   The  governors  for  imposing  a  posture  in  itself  ia- 
diffterent,  or  rather  by  custom  consecrated  to  acts  of  devo- 
tion ?    Or  the  dissenting  members,  who  break  communion 
and  oppose  the  national  church  under  which  they  live,  for  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  the  conscience  of  any 
man  ?  Let  reason,  let  love  and  charity  speak.     Is  a  Chris- 
tian to  l^y  a  greater  stress  on  such  trifles,  than  on  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  that  uniformity  so  pressingly  recom- 
mended in  my  text,  while  he  owns  he  is  acted,' rather  by  an 
aversion  to  the  injunction,  than  to  the  thing  enjoined,  as  if 
the  prerogative  of  our  spiritual  governors,  could  only  serve 
to  desecrate  what  it  endeavours  -to  recommend,  and  by  au- 
thorizing, turn  those  things  into  sinful  which  it  found  indif- 
ferent.    This  is  to  pervert  the  very  nature  of  things,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  property  of  power,  whether  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, to  give  a  sanction  to  whatsoever  it  ei^oins,  pro- 
vided no  law  of  God  forbids  it.^    If  this  is  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  the 
church,  sure  I  am  it  can  no  where  subsist,  at  least  no 
where  have  free  operation,  but  in  a  state  of  absplute  anar- 
chy ;  and  of  course,  liberty  and  society  must  be  incompatible. 
If  in  any  church  the  governors  have  appointed  no  usages 
that  are  superstitious  or  wicked,  and  but  a  very  modei^ate 
number  even  of  such,  as  the  time,  the  place,  anc^^other  cir- 
cumstances have  recommended  as  fit  and  expedient ;  if  they 
have  likewise  provided,  that  every  member  of  the  church 
wherdn  they  are  intrusted,   may  easily  have   all   things, 
made  necessary  to  his  salvation  by  the  word  of  God,  ind 
be  tied  to  nothing  forbidden  by  that  word ;  he  can  never 
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excuse  his  separation  from  it,  because  whatsoever  else  be 
may  dislike  cannot  be  of  consequence  enough  to  justify  a 
division;  nor  can  he  have  in  this  any  more  right,  than  in 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  prefer  his  own  private 
judgment  to  that  of  his  rulers.  Now  whosoever  coolly  and 
candidly  examines  the  established  church  of  this  kingdom  by 
these  rules,  will  find  it  so  conformable  to  them  in  all  respects, 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  shadow  of  an  apology  for  separation. 

How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  that  so  many  even  of  our 
Protestant  brethren  have  thought  fit  to  dissent  from  it  al- 
most ever  since  the  Reformation?  Why  do  they  shun  its 
service  and  its  communion,  as  if  they  regarded  conformity 
with  it,  in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  or  damnable  sin?  I  say 
dangerous  or  damnable,  because  they  can  never  justify  their 
separation  from  it,  unless  they  have  reason  to  think,  that 
conformity  deserves  either  the  one  or  the  other  epithet. 

One  half  of  our  dissenters  seem  to  pay  little  regard  to 
what  we  say  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  schism,  as  well 
when  we  argue  from  Scripture,  which  they  interpret  in  an- 
other sense,  as  when  we  reason  from  the  ill  effects  of  the 
thing,  to  which  they  are  ready  to  answer,  that  although  he- 
resies and  schisms  are  attended  with  some  inconveniencies, 
yet  in  the  main,  they  do  more  good  than  harm.  Besides, 
they  sometimes  stick  not  to  maintain,  that  God  is  better 
pleased  with  variety  than  uniformity,  in  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  mankind.  So  say  the  Deists>  but  surely  if  reve- 
lation says  any  thing,  it  says  the  very  reverse.  Nay  there 
is  not  a  man  who  talks  at  this  rate,  who  does  not  either  la- 
bour, or  wish,  to  have  all  men  think  as  he  does.  How  are 
these. two  things  to  be  reconciled?  Is  God  such  a  lover  of 
variety,  as  to  be  pleased  with  contradiction  and  contrariety, 
like  this,  in  the  same  man  ? 

But  the  rest  are  as  ready,  as  we,  to  expatiate  on  the  sin 
of  schism,  and  to  give  it  all  its  aggravations,  whether  arising 
from  the  malignity  of  its  own  nature,  or  from  the  shocking 
effects  it  produces.  And  here  they  enforce  what  they  say, 
'just  as  we  do,  by  the  same  passages  of  Scripture,  understood 
exactly  in  the  same  sense.  They  agree  with  us,  that  bro- 
therly love  is  the  essential  sign  of  Christian  discipleship ; 
that  it  is  ill  vain  to  expect  Christian  love  and  charity,  without 
uniformity  ;  that  Christian  *  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and 
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hope ;'  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  Christian^  as  far  as  in  him  lies^  to  think  and  speak  the 
same  thing  with  the  church  of  Christ.  Nay,  they  agree, 
that  on  all  these  accounts,  and  many  others,  too  tedious  to 
mention,  the  sin  of  separation,  wherever  it  lies,  is  a  gross,  a 
crying,  an  unchristian  sin.  They  farther  own,  that  there  is 
a  palpable  schism  between  them,  and  the  established  church 
of  this  kingdom.  But  then  they  insist  that  the  sin  of  that 
schism  lies  at  the  door  of  that  church,  which  hath  imposed, 
say  they,  unlawful  and  unscriptural  terms  of  communion. 

Now  among  all  the  transactions  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  down  to  this,  I  know  of  none  managed  with 
more  temper,  more  tenderness,  more  regard  to  Scripture,  or 
primitive  practice,  as  delivered  to  us  by  written,  not  pre- 
tended oral  tradition,  than  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  English  divines  who  engaged  in  that  work, 
were  men  of  great  abilities,  of  great  piety  and  candour.  But 
not  caring  to  trust  altogether  to  themselves,  they  called  to 
their  assistance  Peter  Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius, 
and  others,  the  most  judicious  and  moderate  of  the  foreign 
divines.  These  good  men,  who  either  lived  confessors,  or 
died  martyrs,  for  what  they  did,  having  a  just  and  prudent 
regard  to  the  Papists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Protestants 
on  the  other,  made  the  Scriptures  the  rule  of  their  reforma- 
tion, that  they  might  comprehend  the  Protestants ;  and  re- 
tained a  small  number  of  ancient  usages,  such  as  they  judged 
most  decent  and  useful,  though  practised  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  they  might  leave  a  door  open,. for  the  yet  un- 
converted Papists.  Their  perseverance  and  sufferings  are, 
I  think,  a  full  proof,  that  they  had  not  the  smallest  hanker- 
ing after  Popery.  And  their  culling  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  rather  from  antiquity,  such  ceremonies  and  por- 
tions of  the  liturgy,  as  neither  reason  nor  Scripture  con- 
demned, shew  us,  that  they  did  not  proceed  merely  on  a 
bigotted  and  narrow-hearted  spleen  to  that  church.  Had 
they  retained  any  thing  superstitious  or  wicked,  practised 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  they  had  shut  the  door  against  their 
Protestant  brethren.  Or  had  they  retained  nothing,  they 
had  shut  it  against  the  Papists,  who  were  at  least  one  half 
of  the  nation  ;  and  had  given  occasion  to  all  men  of  reason 
to  look  on  them,  not  as  the  candid  and  conscientious  re- 
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formers  of  a  church,  already  in  being,  but  as  the  partial  and 
arbitrary  institutors  of  a  new  church,  unauthorized  by  the 
practice  either  of  the  apostles  or  fathers.    They  did  not 
slavishly  follow  either  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists  who  had 
quarrelled  about  the  Eucharist,  and  other  things,  but  took 
from  both  what  they  thought  best.    They  gave  us  a  liturgy 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  equally  devout  and  rational,  that  we. 
may  know  beforehand  what  we  are  to  offer  in  our  addresses 
to  the  Almighty  God,  and  not  depend  on  prayers  uttered 
only  in  our  name,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  tnaitter  unworthy 
of  the  object.    They  gave  ne  a  system  of  articles,  together 
with  a  book  of  homilies,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  clergy, 
that  we  may  not  have  Papists,  Arians,  Jews,  or  Turks,  but 
real  Christians,  for  teachers.  And  lastly,  they  left  the  church 
to  be  governed,  as  it  had  been  in  every  former  age,  by 
bishops,  not  by  nominal  bishops,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  pope ;  but  by  bishops  so  constituted  and  empowered, 
as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  all  other  bishops  were,  'before  spiri- 
tual usurpation  had  sunk  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  their 
office,  and  rendered  it  suspected  to  some,  and  odious  to  others. 
A  work,  conducted  on  such  principles,  and  with  so  much 
prudence,  might  have  expected  universal  approbation  from 
all  the  rational  and  candid ;  nor  was  it  disappointed.  Every 
one  at  home,  who  had  any  right  to  that  character,  closed 
lyith  it,  and  rejoiced  in  it;  while  the  most  eminent  foreign 
reformers,  of  the  like  temper  and  turn  of  mind,  paid  it  their 
hearty  congratulations,  and  lamented  their  own  misfortune 
in  not  being  able  to  bring  their  honest  attempts  to  so  happy 
a  bearing. 

However  even  this  could  not  satisfy  all.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Romanists  still  stood  out ;  and  many  Pro- 
testants, too  warm  to  be  always  governed  by  reason,  dis- 
sented, to  the  reproach  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  infinite 
disquiet  both  of  this  church  and  nation.  Whence  then 
arose  the  separation  of  these  latter,  so  well  affected  to  the 
Reformation,  and  furnished  with  an  establishment,  to  which 
no  reasonable  objection  of  any  weight  could  be  made?  The 
Protestants,  who  had  fled  abroad  from  the  persecution  under 
Queen  Mary,  returned  too  strongly  prejudiced  against  Epis- 
copacy and  a  form  of  prayer,  and  too  deeply  tinctured  with 
Calvinism,  to  approve  of  what  had  been  done  here,  although 
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the  English  reformers^  had  leaned  more  to  Calvin,  than  to 
any  other  foreign  divine.  But  because  they  did  not  adopt 
his  discipline^  nor  admit  and  reject^  just  as  he  had  done  in 
every  thing,  as  loud  a  cry  was  set  up  against  our  church,  as 
against  that  of  Rome  itself^  by  these  men  of  more  zeal  than 
judgment,  who  from  thenceforward  could^  see  nothing  but 
faults  in  the  English  establishment,  and  laboured  with  too 
much  success  to  make  others  see  as  they  did. 

First  they  were  displeased  with  the  ceremonies  retained, 
both  because  they  had  conceived  an  utter  aversion  to  all  ce^ 
remonies,  and  more  especially  because  those  ceremonies  had 
been  used,  although  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  quite 
another  view  in  the  church  of  Rome.     Besides,  they  could 
not  bear  to  see  any  thing  in  the  public  service,  although  ever  so 
good  and  proper  in  itself,  that  had  ever  made  a  part,  in  that 
of  a  church  they  hated  with  something  more  than  Christian 
animosity.     They  suspected  this  ingenuous  proceeding,  of 
somewhat  too  like  an  inclination  to  relapse  into  Popery. 
They  more  particularly  disliked  our  kneeling  at  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  because  that  posture  was  used  by  the 
Papists  in  adoration  of  the  Host.     All  that  was  said  in  the 
public  acts  of  the  church,  and  the  discourses  of  our  divines, 
against  that  use  of  the  posture,  as  idolatrous,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  dissipate  their  suspicions.     In  short,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  every  thing  used  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ran 
so  high  in  them,  as  to  affect  their  respect  for  the  ancient 
creeds,  and  for  the  Eucharist,  which  because  it  had  been  so 
grossly  adulterated  and  perverted,  both  in  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  Papists,  was  therefore  held  in  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt, and  but  seldom  celebrated  by  these  mistaken  zealots. 
The  Quakers  afterward  went  a  little  farther,  and  threw  out 
both  that  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  calling  them  rags 
of  Popery,  and  beggarly  elements.    This  of  all  things  gave 
the  greatest  check  to  the  Reformation,  for  on  this  account 
the  unconverted  Papists  held  it  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
looked  with  infinite  abhorrence  on  men,  whom  they  saw  on 
the  point  of  discarding  the  very  essentials  of  religion,  purely 
out  of  hatred  to  them.     Hence  it  was  that  numbers  of  them, 
who  were  sufficiently  dissatisfied  with  their  own  profession, 
were  still  less  pleased  with  the  Reformation,  because  they 
could  neither  see,  in  such  a  wood  of  parties,  which  was  best 
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entitled  to  a  preference,  nor  foresee  where  the  extrayagancc 
of  reformation  was  likely  to  end.     They  saw  our  church  es- 
tablished indeed  on  a  footing,  not  altogether  disagreeable  to 
them ;  but  they  had  reason  to  apprehend,  it  would  not  long 
maintain  its  ground,  in  the  midst  of  an  opposition,  main- 
tained with  all  possible  art  and  virulence.     They  thought  it 
therefore  better  to  settle  on  the  lees  of  their  old  errors,  than 
after  a  long  and  painful  fermentation,  to  find  the  little  reli- 
gion they  had,  either  soured  into  fanaticism,  or  evaporated 
into  downright  infidelity.     Neither  did  they  care  to  entail 
on  their  posterity  an  endless  train  of  oppositions,  disputes, 
uncertainties,  wherein  prejudices,  as  senseless  as  those  they 
were  to  quit,  were  likely  to  predominate  and  involve  their 
adherents  in  numberless  mischiefs,  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual.    '  What/  said  they,  '  have  we  to  do  among  taen,  who 
had  rather  tear  the  body  of  Christ  to  pieces,  than  pray  by  a 
form  of  words,  the  most  pious  and  rational,  because  some- 
times uttered  by  a  Papist,  and  who  cut  the  throats  of  one 
another  about  surplices,  organs,  and  rings !    Is  there  no  dif- 
ference between  reformation,  and  destruction  ?     Or  have 
these  spiritual  physicians  no  other  way  to  cure,  than  to  kill? 
Less  than  this  is  usually  sufficient  to  make  men  rest  in  an 
adherence,  sucked  in  with  their  mothers'  milk,  and  rooted  in 
their  hearts  by  a  prepossession  of  many  years. 

The  next  thing  the  Puritans  took  offence  at,  was  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church.  They  looked  on  the  bishops,  as 
the  instruments  of  papal  tyranny,  and  the  corrupters  of  true 
religion.  They  were  therefore  of  Machiavers  mind,  who 
said,  if  that  monk,  meaning  Luther,  who  is  now  endeavour- 
ing at  a  reformation  in  Germany,  does  not  cut  the  very  core 
out  of  this  boil,  namely  episcopacy,  it  will  grow  again,  and 
render  vain  all  he  hath  done.  They,  as  if  taught  by  this 
master,  were,  it  seems,  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
bishops,  of  all  men,  had  most  reason  to  oppose  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  made  himself  the  only 
bishop,  and  reduced  all  the  rest  to  cyphers.  Nor  did  they 
consider,  whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  man,  to  abolish  at 
his  discretion,  an  order  of  the  church,  instituted  by  God 
himself,  merely  because  the  men  who  filled  this  order,  had 
degenerated,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  into 
superstition  and  luxury.     Here  again  the  scheme  of  our  op- 
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posers  was  not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy;  and  what  was 
equally  bold,  to  begin  a  new  ministry,  with  hardly  any  other 
mission,  than  such  as  a  number  of  men,  and  sometimes  one 
man  only,  wholly  unauthorized,  for  aught  that  others  could 
peroeive,  should  assume.     From  men  thus  sending  them- 
selves, or  sent  by  we  know  not  whom,  we  are  to  receive  the 
sacraments.     And,  what  is  marvellous  beyond  all  concep- 
tion,, this  new  species  of  ordination,  though  apparently  of 
human  institution,  is  now  become  too  sacred  to  be  inter- 
rupted, while  that  which  seems  at  least  to  be  of  Christ,  is 
laid  aside.     But  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  may  we  not 
as  well  have  a  new  mission  every  day  ?     Hath  the  church, 
or  rather  the  multitude,  lost  its  faculty,  so  prolific  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  the  equivocal  generation  of  missions  ?  We 
must  not  forget  however,  that  these  new  orders  lay  claim  to 
Scriptural  institution,  and  primitive  example.     What,  all  of 
them?     And  without  succession?     Do  we  hear  of  any  man 
in  Scripture  who  ordained  himself,  or  who  presumed  to  take 
the  ministry  of  God's  word  and  sacraments  upon  him,  with- 
out being  sent  either  immediately  or  successively  by  Christ  ? 
Or  can  an  instance  of  this  nature  be  assigned  during  the 
first  fourteen  centuries  of  the  church  ?     Or  will  even  those 
Protestants,  who  adopted  anew  mission  at  the  Reformation, 
now  suffer  any  one  to  administer  the  sacraments  a^mong  them, 
without  ordination,  obtained  in  succession  from  that  adop- 
tion?    Do  they  not  by  this  strictness,  practically  confess 
at  least  the  expediency  of  such  a  succession  f     But  if  a  suc- 
cession of  this  nature  may  be  warrantably  founded  on  their 
invention,  why  not  on  Christ's  institution  ? 

Perhaps  however  they  who  gave  rise  to  a  new  current  of 
ordination,  were  immediately  authorized  so  to  do,  by  divine 
inspiration.  This,  I  believe,  will  hardly  be  now  insisted  on. 
But  if  it  is,  and  supernatural  inspiration  proved,  even  that 
will  not  serve  the  turn.  So  sacred  a  thing  is  the  succession 
of  ordination,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  already  enabled 
Barnabas  and  Saul  to  preach  the  word,  ordered  *  them  to  be 
separated  for  the  work  whereunto  he  had  called  them,  by 
fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands,'  that  is,  to  be  or- 
dained ;  the  Spirit  of  God  hereby  plainly  shewing,  that  he 
himself  would  not  break  the  successive  order  of  mission, 
established  in  the  church.     Without  in  the  least  regarding 
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this,  or  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  plainly  point  out 
the  three  orders,  the  reformers  I  am  speaking  of,  though 
strenuously  insisting  on  Scripture,  as  the  only  rule  of  refor- 
mation, threw  out  the  episcopal  order,  and  began  a  new 
method  of  authorizing  orders,  until  that  time,  unheard>of  in 
the  church.     And  this  they  did,  first,  because  they  were  de- 
termined to  receive  nothing  that  must  come  to  them,  through 
the  church  of  Rome;  and  secondly,  because  episcopacy 
was  too  like  monarchy,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  po- 
litical maxims  they  had  every  where  adopted.    Their  attach- 
ment to  a  republican  form  of  goyemment  in  the  «tate,  they 
carried  with  them  into  the  church,  and  wherever  they  could, 
established  it  in  both.     The  unhappy  entail  of  this  foreign 
principle  on  their  religious  system  was  as  imprudent,  as  it 
was  unscriptural,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause  in 
France,   Spain,   and   other  monarchies.      The   kings   and 
bishops,  equally  jealous  of  their  designs,  which  they  saw, 
tended  to  the  extirpation  of  both,  opposed  them  with  all 
their  power.     But  as  neither  were  at  the  time  averse  to  a 
reformation,  had  the  reformers  wholly  abstained' from  po- 
litics, pursuant  to  the  express  command  of  Scripture,  and 
left  the  three  Scriptural  orders  of  the  church,  as  they  found 
them,  all  Europe  might  long  ago  have  been  reformed.     Here 
indeed  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  civil  constitution  was 
mixed,  they  had  a  fairer  prospect  of  success.     But  whether 
it  was  that  God  approved  and  blessed  the  wisdom  of  our 
reformation,  or  that  he  blasted  the  schemes  of  men,  who  had 
preferred  their  own  prejudices  to  his  institution,  they  were 
in  part  disappointed  as  to  Scotland,  and  entirely,  both  as  to 
England  and  Ireland.     However,  though  the  monarchy  re- 
mains in  all  the  three,  they  have  established  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal republic  in  the  first,  and  continue  a  separate  church  in 
the  two  last ;  which  we  ought  in  justice  to  ascribe  to  the 
superior  industry  of  their  ministers  in  lecturing,  examining, 
and  teaching  the  people.     Herein  it  must  be  owned,  we  too 
often  fall  as  far  short  of  them,  as  they  do  of  us,  in  point  of 
institutional  authority.     But  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  that  this  is  in  no  sort  owing  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical government  of  either.     Ours  gives  no  peculiar  en- 
couragement to  remissness,  nor  theirs  to  diligence.     How 
much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  we  could  honestly  resolve  on 
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a  reciprocal  participation  of  these  advantages^  on  which  the 
happiness  of  the  church  so  evidently  depends. 

Another^  and  indeed  the  chief  thing  that  excited  the 
disgust  of  our  dissenters  at  the  established  churchy  was  the 
use  of  premeditated  prayers  and  sermons.     The  reformers  of 
our  church  laying  no  claim  to  inspiration^  thought  it  their 
duty  to  provide,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  that  good  s^nse  sh<>uld 
be  uttered^  both  to  God  and  the  people.  Hence  a  set  form  of 
prayer :  hence  our  printed  homilies  and  written  discourses. 
But  the  Puritans  too  frequently  mistaking  their  warmth  of 
heart,  for  a  divine  infusion,  and  therefore  regarding  all  pre- 
meditation as  an  a£Pront  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  cared  not  to  hear 
any  man,  either  pray  or  preach,  if  they  had  any  reason  to 
believe,  he  had  ever  onx^e  considered  beforehand,  what  he 
was  to  say.     As  they  paid  no  respect  to  any  original  suc- 
cessive mission  in  the  ministry,  they  expected  every  minister 
should  prove  his  extemporaneous  mission  by  the  readiness 
and  plenty  of  his  effusions.     As  they  were  sometimes  but 
very  slender  judges  of  good  sense,  they  took  that  volubility 
and  ardour^  which  was  owing  after  all,  to  the  genius  of  the 
speaker,  and  to  premeditation  and  habit>  for  a  sufficient 
proof  of  inspiration,  without  duly  examining  the  justness 
and  propriety  of  what  was  uttered.    If  a  sanctified  look  and 
tone  of  voice  were  added,  they  gave  a  demonstrative  force 
to  this  proof,  which,  in  some  instances,  no  defects  as  to  the 
matter  were  allowed  to  refute.     To  this,  more  than  every 
thing  else,  was  owing  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  com- 
mon people,  to  our  liturgy  and  sermons.     It  is  true,  that 
time  and  experience  have  almost  wholly  removed  the  opinion 
of  inspiration;  but  unhappily  the  prejudice  still  remains, 
though  that  which  gave  it  birth  is  banished.     The  dissent- 
ing mioisteFs  now  frankly  own,  they  con  their  prayers,  and 
write  their  sermons ;  and  provided  they  leave  their  paper 
behind  them,  the  people  ask  no  other  inspimtion,  than  a 
tenacious  memory.     Necessity  also  obliges  them  to  have 
recourse  to  a  form  in  their  prayers^  because  as  the  matter  af 
public  prayer  is  always  nearly  the  same,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man,  to  vary  on  that  matter,  every  Sunday,  for  thirty  or 
forty  years.     Inverting  the  order  of  confessions,  petitions, 
and   thanksgivings,  is  an   expedient  that  soon  runs  out. 
Taking  an  exordium  from  the  sermon  can  do  no  more,  than 
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give  a  mere  initial  newness  to  the  prayer.  And  planning  the 
whole  prayer  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  sermon,  which 
must  often  be  particular;  is  confining  the  prayer  to  one 
single  point,  although  it  ought  at  each  time  to  run  through 
all  the  necessary  constituent  parts  of  public  worship.  How 
can  that  man  avoid  falling  into  a  form,  who  on  all  occasions 
of  public  prayer,  confesses,  petitions^  intercedes,  and  gives 
thanks,  in  words  sufficiently  general  to  comprehend  the  de- 
votions of  a  whole  congregation  ?  If  then  a  form  cannot  be 
avoided;  and  if  we  *  ought  not  to  be  rash  with  our  mouths, 
nor  l0t  our  hearts  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God/ 
we  cannot  take  too  much  care  in  preparing  that  form,  nor 
have  too  many,  too  wise,  or  too  pious  assistants,  in  so  great 
a  work.  There  is  no  kind  of  composition  more  difficult, 
than  that  of  prayer.  It  is  not  therefore  every  raw,  every 
unfurnished  understanding,  that  is  qualified  for  such  a  per- 
formance, even  if  he  were  allowed  ever  so  much  time  to  pre- 
pare it.  How  greatly  then  must  he  fail,  if  he  attempts  it, 
without  proper  assistance,  in  the  midst  of  that  confusion, 
wherewith  modesty  is  apt  to  be  embarrassed  before  a  mul- 
titude of  people  ? 

These  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  communion  with  the 
established  church,  whereat  my  dissenting  brethren,  your 
predecessors,  formerly  stumbled.  But  is  it  not  now  high  time 
you  should  see  through  their  mistakes  ?  Have  our  ceremo- 
nies led  us  a  single  step  nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome? 
Have  our  bishops  turned  popes,  or  even  once  attempted  to 
lord  it  over  your  faith  ?  Is  our  Common  Prayer  converted  into 
a  Mass-book  ?  Or  are  either  our  devotions  or  discourses 
the  worse  for  being  well  digested  and  prepared?  If  you 
now  see  these  things  with  other  eyes,  than  you  did  formerly, 
as  I  am  convinced  you  do ;  or  if  you  look  on  the  causes  of 
dissension  as  far  less  significant,  than  once  you  did,  as  I 
pray  God  you  may ;  why  do  you  still  continue  to  keep  open 
a  breach,  made  by  surmises,  now  found  to  be  groundless ; 
and  to  shut  your  hearts  against  the  established  profession 
of  your  country,  which  hath  so  long  gloriously  maintained 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  reformation  against  infinite  attempts 
made  by  the  invaders  of  both  ?~  We  shall  neither  think  of 
censuring  you,  nor  of  holding  you  at  the  smallest  distance 
from  our  hearts,  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  us,  if  you 
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will  but  shew  us,  you  are  disposed  to  think  of  us,  and  act 
by  us,  with  somewhat  more  of  Christian  charity  and  bro- 
therly love,  than  they  did.  But  you  sometimes  give  us  such 
testimonies  of  contrary  dispositions  towards  us,  that  we  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  your  arms  are  stretched  out 
to  strike,  or  to  embrace  us. 

From  the  time  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
late  king  James  made  it  necessary  to  oppose  him,  to  this 
day,  you  have  faithfully  fought  the  common  cause  of  li- 
berty, civil  and  religious,  as  often  as  either  was  struck  at. 
The  times  of  mutual  danger,  or  united  triumph,  helped  to 
warm  our  hearts  to  each  other.  You  declare  yourselves  on 
all  occasions  less  averse  to  our  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
and  go  oftener  into  our  churches  than  formerly.  These  are 
pleasing  symptoms  of  good  sense  and  candour,  that  seem  to 
promise  peace  and  good  agreement  at  no  great  distance.  I 
hope  we  shall  never  give  you  reason  to  complain,  that  we 
are  wanting  on  our  part  to  such  friendly  advances,  as  may 
tend  to  promote  a  thorough  coalition.  It  revives  our  hopes, 
and  warms  our  hearts  to  reflect  on  these  promising  parts  of 
your  conduct. 

But  the  delightful  prospect  of  peace  is  no  sooner  con- 
templated from  this  point  of  view,  than  we  are  hurried  into 
another,  from  whence  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  ill-covered 
embers  of  former  animosities,  glowing,  in  all  appearance, 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  heat  as  ever.  Attribute  it  not  to 
spleen  and  resentment,  but  to  brotherly  freedom,  and  a  truly 
pacific  intention,  when  I  tell  you  what  I  mean,  by  two  or 
three  instances,  wherein' you  shew,  if  I  mistake  you  not,  an 
earnest  desire  to  revive,  and  even  aggravate  the  distaste  be- 
tween us.  How  shall  we  arrive  at  peace,  if  we  do  not  on 
both  sides  amend  such  faults  as  give  offence  ?  You  take  the 
liberty  frequently  to  remonstrate  on  ours.  Allow  us  the 
same  privilege,  and  hear  us  as  calmly  as  we  do  you,  that  such 
incidents  in  your  behaviour,  as  we  take  unkindly,  may  be 
either  explained  or  justified,  if  possible,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  us  your  brethren.  You  cannot  otherwise  so  well  know 
what  are  those  parts  of  your  conduct  that  make  us  uneasy, 
as  by  a  frank  declaration  from  ourselves,  who  have  too  much 
feeling,  or  frailty,  call  it  which  you  will,  to  pass  them  by 
wholly  unnoticed.     I  solemnly  protest,  that,  in  what  I  am 
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going  to  say,  I  am  prompted  by  grief  rather  than  reseolr 
ment,  and  have  no  other  end  in  view,  than  to  remove^  if  po^- 
sible^  all  obstructions  to  a  happy  union,  and  to  promote,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  little  power,  that  openness  and  candour  oa 
which  alone  a  lasting  friendship  can  be  built.  Bear  tbere^ 
fore  patiently,  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,  for  freely  as  I  may 
speaky  God  is  my  witness,  I  seek  your  honour  and  happiness 
as  well  as  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  to  you^  that  while  we 
make  no  distinctions  between  you  and  ourselves  in  matters  of 
trade,  but  give  our  dioney  alike  to  either,  you  generally 
make  it  a  rule  to  throw  all  advantages  this  way,  you  possi- 
bly can,  into  the  hands  of  Dissenters  only ;  and  seldom  or 
never  do  otherwise,  but  when  you  expect  a  much  greater 
benefit,  than  you  give,  in  dealing  with  us.  What  hath  re- 
ligion and  trade  to  do  with  each  other  ?  If  we  differ  in 
church,  is  this  a  reason  you  should  excommunicate  us  on 
the  Exchange?  Why  are  the  controversies  about  church- 
government  and  forms  of  prayer  to  interfere  with  our  busi- 
ness in  a  coffee-house  or  a  shop  ?  Is  this  brotherly,  or  even 
neighbourly  ?  But  I  detest  this  topic,  so  narrow-hearted  on 
the  one  side,  that  it  cannot  be  touched  on  the  other,  without 
an  appearance  of  selfishness  ;  and  therefore  I  quit  it. 

In  the  next  place,  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  one 
of  you  intermarries  with  a  woman  of  our  persuasion,  you 
often  labour  as  zealously  in  her  conversion,  as  you  could 
do,  did  you  think  her  in  a  state  of  damnation,  while  she  con- 
tinues in  our  communion.  In  like  manner,  if  one  of  your 
people  chances  to  conform,  you  seldom  shew  him  any  share 
of  that  indulgence  wherewith  you  are  treated  by  us  and  the 
laws,  and  of  which,  great  though  it  is,  you  are  ever  com- 
plaining, as  if  you  were  under  a  severe  and  relentless  perse- 
cution. Is  this  consistent  with  your  notions  of  liberty  P  Is 
this  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  ? 

Again,  it  is  usual  with  many  of  you  to  conform  occa- 
sionally on  worldly  views,  often  of  no  great  importance; 
and  yet  to  dissent  again,  or  promote  dissensions  with  as 
much  zeal  as  ever.  How !  my  brethren,  is  communion  with 
us  both  consistent,  and  inconsistent,  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  a  sound  conscience  ?  How  can  the  causes  of  dissension 
appear  to  the  same  man,  both  so  considerable  as  to  outweigh, 
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in  his  estimation,  all  the  ai^uments  for  Christian  peace  and 
union ;  and  yet  so  minute  as  to  be  outweighed  by  every  in- 
considerable view  of  worldly  intere^st? 

Again,  although  we  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  almost 
wholly  silent  on  the  unhappy  controversy  between  you  and 
us,  not  because  weare  in  the  least  afraid  of  being  foiled,  as 
you  very  well  know,  but  that  the  difference  which  lies  more 
in  heat  of  blood,  than  force  of  argument,  may  have  time  to 
die  away ;  you  are  notwithstanding,  ever  and  anon  foment- 
ing the  spleen  of  your  people  with  pamphlets,  wherein  you    ' 
endeavour  to  shew  (God  knows  with  what  truth)  that  our 
conduct  towards  you  hath  always  been,  and  still  is,  made 
up  of  little  else  than  oppression  and  persecution.     In  these 
performances  you  usually  set  out  with  very  fair  and  plausi- 
ble professions  of  candour  in  matters  of  religion,  and  of 
frieiidship  towards  the  established  church,  while  nothing 
else  is  aimed  at  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  to  rekindle  the 
animosity  of  a  declining  party,  and  to  point  it  directly  against 
that  church.     Your  famous  sermon  on  the  30th  of  January, 
Chandler's  Case  of  Subscription,  the  Candid  Disquisitions, 
Bourn's  Catechism,  drawn  up  on  purpose  to  teach  your  very 
children  the  principles  of  dissension  and  hatred  to  our  church, 
the  Letters  to  Mr.  White,  and  many  others,  are  flagrant  in- 
stances of  this.     Observe,  I  mention,  the  Candid  Disquisi- 
tions among  the  rest,  because  till  the  yet  concealed  authors 
are  known  to  be  conformists,  as  was  in  vain  pretended,  you 
will  always  have  the  honour  of  that  performance.     Never 
did  any  set  of  men  draw  up  such  a  book  against  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  a  society  whereof  they  were  members ; 
much  less  were  they  capable,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt^ 
to  have  it  constitutionally  considered,  of  appealing  by  a 
work  of  that  nature  to  the  world,  which  they  knew,  could 
not  possibly  have  any  other  effect,  than  that  of  rendering 
its  readers  dissatisfied  with  an  establishment,  which  it  could 
not  change,  and  proving  to  men  of  discernment,  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  the  writers,  who  could  be  conformists  in 
the  teeth  of  such  infinite  objections.  No  professions,  though 
ever  so  often  and  earnestly  repeated,  can  persuade  a  man  in 
his  senses  that  this  could  possibly  be  the  work  of  persons 
who  were  friends  either  to  truth  or  peace,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  establishment.     It  will  be  also  as  hard  to  persuade  n& 
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that  God  will  prosper  attempts,  especially  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion»  so  disingenuously  conducted?  No,  before  we  can 
rationally  hope  to  unite  in  any  system,  we  must  honestly 
labour  to  beat  down  the  prejudices  on  both  sides,  not  by 
indelicately  attempting  to  cool  each  other,  but  by  every  one 
of  us,  according  to  his  sphere  of  influence,  endeavouring  to 
assuage  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  his  own  party,  and  to 
teach  those  who  will  lend  him  an  ear,  to  look  on  the  points 
in-dispute,  as  matters  of  too  little  consequence  to  embroil  the 
peace  of  the  church.  Till  thi§  is  done,  and  hath  succeeded, 
we  all  know,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  ofiPering  schemes  of 
accommodation  to  synods  or  convocations ;  so  that  men  of 
sense  who  publish  books,  avowedly  with  the  view  of  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  the  establishment,  in  order  to  their 
amendment,  while  the  minds  of  men  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  a  coalition,  must  excuse  us,  if  we  fear,  they  are 
aiming  at  the  quite  contrary  ends. 

If  you  here  object,  that  it  would  be  altogether  unreason- 
able to  complain  of  the  Dissenters  at  large  for  the  perform- 
ances of  particular  men,  who,  in  the  present  liberty  allowed 
every  man  of  publishing  what  he  pleases,  may  say  such 
things  to  the  public  as  the  body  or  party  to  which  he  belongs 
do  not  approve  of,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  answer  for; 
we  shall  readily  grant  it.  But  you  will  give  us  leave  at  the 
same  time  to  observe,  that  the  body  of  your  people  (a  small 
number  only  of  a  more  peaceable  and  ingenuous  turn  ex- 
cepted) do  make  the  writings,  complained  of,  their  own,  by 
printing,  reprinting,  reading,  approving,  applauding  them,  on 
all  occasions ;  while  the  leading  men  among  you  are  known 
to  be  the  authors  of  these  incendiary  writings,  and  the  body 
of  the  dissenting  clergy  are  very  far  from  publicly  disap- 
proving or  censuring  them,  your  people  every  where  greedily 
imbibe  their  contents,  and  therewith  imbitter  their  hearts 
against  us  and  our  persuasion.  You  see  this;  you  use  no 
endeavours  to  amend  it;  too  many  of  you  rejoice  in  it.  Is 
it  thus,  my  friends,  that  you  prepare  for  uniformity  and  coa- 
lition? Is  it  thus  you  '  seek  peace  and  ensue  it?*  Were 
we  but  half  as  much  inflamed  on  the  other  side,  could  the 
most  sanguine  promoter  of  peace,  think  you,  entertain  even 
a  distant  hope  of  agreement  in  any  new  model  that  could 
possibly  be  proposed  ? 
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But  farther,  that  which  still  more  strongly  shews  the  too 
great  alienation  of  heart  wherewith  you  generally  regard  us, 
is  the  unaccountable  use  you  make  of  arguments  drawn 
from  Popish,  and  invectives  from  Deistical  writers,  to  run 
down  our  church  and  clergy.     How  often  have  you  been 
prompted  by  Rome  herself,  to  ridicule  our  church  for  having 
a  king  and  sometimes  a  queen  for  its  head,  though  you  know 
this  headship  is  only  in  temporals ;  though  you  know  our 
kings  and  queens  have  been,  as  God  promised  they  should 
be,  'the  nursing  fathers,  and  nursing  mothers'  of  Christ's 
church,  both  here  and  on  the  continent?     Did  you  ever,  or 
would  you  now,  refuse  the  assistance  of  temporal  power^ 
were  it  offered,  to  strengthen  and  establish  your  church  ? 
And  have  our  princes  done  any  thing  else  by  us?     Have 
they  ever  prescribed  what  we  should  believe,  or  impeded 
the  exercise  of  purely  spiritual  powers  among  us?     Why 
then  is    his    majesty's    ecclesiastical    supremacy  in   tern-* 
porals,  which  was  introduced  only  to  protect  us  against  a 
Papal  supremacy,  both  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  so  fre- 
quently struck  at  by  Protestants,  in  the  very  words  of  our 
Popish  adversaries  ?     Is  this  brotherly  ?     Or  is  it  either 
brotherly  or  Christian  to   gather  all  the  filth  of  Shafts- 
bury,  of  Tindal,  and  of  Collins,  Trenchard,  Gordoi^  in  the 
Independant  Whig,  and   to   fling  it  in   the  faces  of  our 
clergy  ?  Were  not  these  men  professed  Deists,  and  enemies 
to  Christianity  ?     How  come  they  then  to  be  your  friends 
Stnd  prompters  ?    It  is  surely  worse  than  calling  in  the  Turk, 
^o  a:sk  assistance  from  allies  like  these.  Had  they  any  other 
yiew  in  their  invectives  than  to  wound  our  religion  through 
the  sides  of  its  preachers  ?   And  would  they  not  have  served 
your  ministry  in  the  same  manner,  had  it  been  rendered  an 
object  of  their  envy,  by  legal  establishment,  by  honorary 
and  lucrative  provisions  ?     Were  you  to  be  high  church  to- 
morrow (and  surely  you  are  not  so  unambitious  as  to  decline 
it)  all  the  railleries  of  these  books  would  be  just  as  applica- 
ble to  you  as  they  are  now  to  us.     The  libertine  writers,, 
with  whom  too  many  pf  you  now  associate  to  serve  a  turn^ 
would  then  be  your  adversaries,  and  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  you  would  as  patiently  bear  the  gross  treatment 
you  encourage  them  to  give  us,  if  once  offered  to  yourselves^ 
as  we  do.     Yes,  I  say  encourage,  for  is  there  any  kind  6f 
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writings,  in  our  language,  which  you  so  greedily  buy,  which 
you  read  with  so  much  pleasure,  which  you  retail  with  se 
much  keenness  on  all  occasions  ?  And  have  not  many  of 
you,  while  they  only  aimed  at  gleaning  the  satirical  re- 
proaches, at  the  same  time  unhappily  sucked  in  the  poison- 
ous principles  of  these  admired  writers  ?  Are  the  distinc- 
tions of  Protestant  and  Papist,  and  even  of  Christian  and 
Deist,  to  be  lost  in  that  of  churchman  and  dissenter,  as  of 
more  consequence  to  truth,  to  piety,  and  to  virtue  ? 

No,  my  brethren,  even  if  we  are  to  quarrel,  let  us  quarrel 
like  brothers,  ever  ready  to  postpone  our  private  animositiei 
to  the  general  interest  and  honour  of  that  cause  in  which  we 
iure  both  equally  embarked.  Let  us  not  discharge  against 
each  other  those  arrows  doubly  dipped  in  poison,  which  a 
tnistaken  zeal  would  prompt  us  to  draw  from  the  quiver  of  a 
common  enemy.  But  why  should  we  quarrel  at  all  ?  In  the 
name  of  Christ, '  the  prince  of  peace,'  what  is  it  we  are  con- 
tending about  ?  Is  it  about  things  necessary  to  our  eternal 
salvation?  No,  it  is  (how  am  I  pained  to  speak  it!  how  are 
our  Popish  and  Deistical  enemies  pleased  to  hear  it),  it  is 

about but  I  will  be  silent,  lest  our  children  despise  us 

for  contending  about  matters,  which  we  oil  both  sides  con-^ 
fess  to  be  indifferent.  O  shameful!  O  senseless  contention! 
But  who  is  to  blame  for  it?  Tell  me,  my  dissenting  bre* 
thren,  whether  of  the  two  is  more  difficult,  for  you  to  com- 
ply with  the  present  establishment,  or  for  us  so  to  new  model 
the  church  as  to  please  all  parties?  Or  if  the  latter,  though 
the  more  difficulty  is  the  better  expedient  of  the  two,  tell  us, 
as  men  who  speak  before  the  searcher  of  hearts,  are  your 
minds  disposed  to  meet  us  half  way  ?  Are  you  ready  to  give 
up  every  thing  but  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  for  peace 
and  charity,  which  is  itself  a  great  fundamental  ?  Are  you 
so  well  agreed  among  yourselves,  as  to  know  what  you  would 
be  at,  and  to  have  but  one  catalogue  of  demands  f 

As  for  us,  if  our  candour  and  moderation  hitherto  are 
not  a  sufficient  defence  for  us  before  the  impartial  world, 
nor  encouragement  enough  to  you  to  hope  for  every  reason- 
able compliance,  on  our  part,  we  can  do  no  more,  either  to 
justify  ourselves  or  satisfy  y.ou.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  for  one  step  you  make  towards  peace,  you  will 
always  find  us  ready  to  make  two,  provided  no  sacrifice  is 
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to  be  made  to  that  peace^  either  of  Scriptaral  truths  or  of 
what  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  established.  In  all  things 
else  you  may  be  gratified^  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  agreed 
among  yourselves^  and  have  given  such  proofs  as  reason  and 
Christianity  require^  of  the  good  temper  and  candour  of 
your  own  hearts. 

But  till  this  can  be  done,  or  rather  to  promote  this  as 
much  as  in  you  lies^  let  brotherly  love  and  tenderness  to* 
wards  us,  take  place  of  jealousy  and  distaste  in  your  hearts. 
Let  indiiFerent  things  be  thought  of  with  due  indifferency. 
'Let  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding/ 
both  of  divines  and  statesmen,  teach  you  the  infinite  sweets 
and  beauty  of  peace  among  men.  In  imitation  of  the  meek 
and  merciful  Jesus,  *  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us/ 
let  us  love  and  give  ourselves  for  one  another.  And  'if 
there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love, 
if  any  fellowship  of  the  spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies  \ 
fulfil  ye'  both  your  own  joy  and  ours,  '  that  ye  be  like 
minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory, 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  the  other  better  than 
themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Do  all  things  without 
murmurings  and  disputings.' 

But  that  we  may  all  of  us  be  the  better  disposed  to 
follow  this  excellent  advice  of  the  apostle,  let  us  reflect  a 
little  on  the  circumstances  we  are  in.  Our  religion  itself 
is  struck  at  by  the  Deists,  and  the  fundamentals  of  it  by 
the  Arians  and  Socinians.  Our  liberties,  both  religious  and 
civil,  are  attacked  by  the  pope,  and  a  popish  pretender. 
These  adversaries  are  none  of  them  destitute  of  zeal,  art,  or 
power  to  hurt  us.  Is  this  a  time  my.  brethren  to  fall  out 
with  one  another,  about  things  indifferent?  Be  assured 
(here  is  a  tincture  of  irreligion  in  our  contentions,  or  we 
cduld  not  so  impiously  put  truth  and  charity  to  the  hazard, 
for  prejudices  so  very  childish  as  ours ;  and  if  temporal 
things  inay  be  mentioned  with  spiritual,  we  shall  prove  our- 
selves as  bad  sons  to  our  country  as  to  the  church,  unless 
we  quickly  unite,  if  not  in  religious  sentiments,  at  least  in 
reUgious  affections  towards  one  another.  We  ought  seri- 
ously to  consider  what  infinite  mischiefs  often  arise  from 
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trifling  causes,  magnified  by  groundless  prejudices,  and  an 
untoward  temper  of  mind.     The  last  independent  duke  of 
Burgundy  owed  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
France  her  grandeur,  to  a  quarrel  between  that  prince  and 
the  Swiss^  which  began  about  a  load  of  sheep-skins.     Not 
more  important  to  the  eye  of  a  manly  and  unprejudiced  un- 
derstanding do  those  things  appear,  I  mean  those  religious 
differences,  for  which  we  fell  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  first.     Had  France  then  been  in  a  condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  distractions,  this  kingdom  might  Iqpg  since 
have  been  a  province  of  that.     And  is  it  not  possible  our 
dissentions  may  again  embroil  us,  at  a  time  when  that  am- 
bitious monarchy  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  strike  in  ?   We 
want  nothing  but  good  agreement  to  make  us  a  match  for 
Jier  or  the  most  powerful  of  our  other  neighbours,  and  to 
render  us  the  most  happy  people  in  the  world.     But  our 
divisions  which  once  tore  us  all  to  pieces,  and  sheathed  our 
swords  in  one  another^s  bowels,  may  possibly  do  the  same 
again  ;  at  least  we  have  reason  to  fear,  abd  our  enemies  to 
Jhope,  they  may.     Hence  distrust  and  dread,  hence  weakness 
and  cowardice  on  our  side ;  and  hence  a  continual  invitation 
to  bold  encroachments  on  theirs.     We  have  no  one  power 
on  the  continent  to  attack  us,  either  in  church  or  state,  who 
hath  not  a  party  among  us,  from  whom  he  may  hope  for  as- 
eistance.     Besides,  there  is  this  unhappy  peculiarity  in  every 
one  of  our  parties,  that  it  is  double,  and  forms  both  a  sect, 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  a  faction,  in  regard  to  the  state. 
This  multiplies  the  handles  by  which  our  enemies  may  lay 
hold  of  us,  and  consequently  our  fears.     Is  he  a  Christian, 
is  he  a  patriot,  is  he  a  wise  or  an  honest  man,  who  will  not 
do  his  utmost  to  bring  us  out  of  a  situation  so  every  way 
dangerous  and  shocking  ?  No,  were  he  a  Christian,  he  would 
feel  more  warmth  for  the  general  interest  of  his  religion 
than  for  the  detached  advantage  of  his  persuasion,  should 
they  at  any  time  happen  to  come  in  competition.     Were  he 
a  patriot,  he  would  consult  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
not  the  advancement  of  a  faction.     Were  he  a  wise  or  an 
honest  man,  he  would  labour  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power 
to  unite  and  strengthen  that  community  which  hath  pro- 
tected, and  still  protects  him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
thing  he  holds  either  sacred  or  dear  to  him.     Were  he  alh, 
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or  any  of  these,  unanimity,  in  the  balance  either  of  his  un- 
derstanding or  heart,  would  outweigh  ten  thousand  non- 
essentials. 

To  draw  towards  an  endj  give  me  leave,  my  dissenting 
brethren,  to  observe  to  you,  that  as  to  the  subject  of  con- 
formity, you  are  reducible  to  two  classes ;  the  first,  of  those 
who  think  the  differences  between  you  and  the  established 
church  sufficiently  material  to  justify  a  separation;  the 
other,  of  such  as  lay  no  great  stress  on  those  differences, 
either  through  ignorance  of  their  merits,  or  because  they 
esteem  them  matters  of  no  great  consequence,  and  therefore 
do  not  continue  to  dissent  so  much  on  account  of  those 
difiPerences,  as  merely  because  they  are  unwilling  or  ashamed 
Jto  quit  the  way  of  worship  they  were  brought  up  in.  In- 
dulge me  with  a  short  application  to  each. 

And  first,  let  me  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  you, 
who  look  on  the  difference  between  us  as  material,  fairly 
and  calmly  to  weigh  those  diffierences  against  the  sin  of 
Bchism,  and  the  infinite  mischiefs,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, that  do  or  may  arise  from  it.  Wten  this  is  done, 
consider  with  the  like  candour,  whether  we  differ  about 
any  thing  of  real,  moment  (I  speak  to  you  only:who  agree 
with  us  in  fundamentals),  excepting -the  single  point  of 
church  government ;  whether  Christ  himself  did  not  govern 
the  church  episcopally ;  whether  he  gave  us  any  reason  to 
think  he  intended  this  method  of  government  should  be  al- 
tered on  his  leaving  the  world;  whether  he  did  not  rather 
jentail  it  on  the  church  by  '  sending  his  apostles,  as  his  Faf 
ther  had  sent  him ;'  whether  they  did  not  actually  pursue 
the  same  plan ;  whether  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  Qpti" 
stituted  real  bishops,  with  authority  over  presbyters  and 
deacons  by  St.  Paul ;  whether  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
from  the  first  epistle  of  this  apostle  to  Timothy,  that  he, 
Timothy,  was  to  see  that  proper  persons  were  appointed 
Jboth  for  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  govern  the  presby- 
ters, though  there  called  bishops;  whether  this  does  not 
demonstrate  three  orders  in  the  church,  first  of  Timothy, 
secondly  of  the  presbyters,  and  thirdly  of  the  deacons; 
Sivhether  that  holy  martyr  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  imme- 
diate disciple  of  St.  John,  and  whose  writings  were  a  long 
time  read  in  miany  churches,  as  next  in  authority  to  Scrip- 
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ture,  does  not,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  and  else- 
where»  plainly  distinguish  the  same  three  orders,  assign  the 
subordination  of  the  two  last  to  the  first,  and  technically 
fix  their  titulary  appellations ;  whether  what  he  so  deli- 
neates in  this  behalf,  is  not  evidently  traced  in  the  practice 
of  all  churches  down  to  the  Reformation ;  whether  at  that 
period  many  reformers  ignorantly  blaming  episcopacy  for 
that  which  Popery  the  oppressor  of  episcopacy,  had  done, 
did  not  proceed  rather  by  pique  and  prejudice  than  by  rea- 
son or  authority.  Scriptural  or  traditional,  in  rejecting  the 
episcopal  order ;  whether  reformers,  already  as  much  heated 
against  former  abuses  and  usurpations,  as  the  Papists  were 
bigotted  to  them,  may  not  be  as  reasonably  suspected  of 
prejudice  in  throwing  out,  as  we  in  retaining  this  order; 
whether  the  merits,  as  to  this,  can  ever  be  decided  by  our 
preconceptions  of  either  side ;  or  by  inviduously  ripping  tap 
old  sores,  or  by  bitter  invectives  against  particular  bishops, 
or  in  short  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  a  cool  dis- 
passionate appeal  to  Scriptural  authority,  explained  by  the  ^ 
practice  of  antiquity.    After  having  maturely  weighed  these  ^ 
things,  we  beg  of  you  then  seriously  to  consider  in  the  last^ 
place,  whether  any  set  of  Christians  can  warrantably  lay^ 
aside  the  succession  of  orders,  so  plainly  founded  by  ChrisiH 
himself,  and  so  long  religiously  kept  up  by  all  his  churches  =^ 
and  begin  a  new  succession,  without  even  the  colour  o*^ 
necessity. 

As  to  you,  who  regard  this  and  the  other  differences^ 
between  yourselves  and  us,  as  nothing,  surely  you  mu^B- 
look  on  peace  and  unity  on  one  side,  and  schism  on  tW'^ 
other,  as  less  than  nothing,  if  you  continue  to  dissent.    Na^r^ 
if  you  have  a  sufficient  reason  (and  certainly  the  far  greater 
number  of  you  have)  to  think  yourselves  incompetent  judg^is 
of  the  merits,  your  safest  way  must  be  to  join  with  the  es- 
tablishment, because  by  that  means  you  avoid  the  sin  of 
schism  at  least,  which  must  be  a  great  and  real  sin  in  yoii; 
while  you  dissent,  let  the  merits  lie  on  which  side  they 
will,  since  you  are  conscions  of  your  own  inability  to  see 
where  they  lie. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  affecting  subject; 
but  having  perhaps  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  pa- 
tience, I  shall  here  concVude,  vrilh  earnestly  beseeching  the 
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Qod  of  peace  and  love,  to  lead  ua,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spi- 
Tit,  to  a  right  understanding,  and  a  meek  and  brotherly  dis- 
position in  all  things,  to  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
its  blessed  author,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion^  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


DISCOURSE  LXXII. 

THE  CASE  OF  PROTESTANT  REFUGEES  FROM  FRANCE, 

CONSIDERED. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  French  Protestants  fled  from  persecution  in  their  own 
country,  to  liberty  and  protection  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  fled  hi  such 
nomberii  and  most  of  them  so  indigent,  that  immediate  subsistence  became  doubtr 
fol ;  the  author  drew  up  this  discourse  with  an  intention  to  preach  it  circularly  at  the 
assizes  throughout  the  province  of  Ulster.  This  intention  he  submitted  to  a  society, 
then  formed  in  Dublin,  on  the  tame  prindple  of  charity.  Some,  however,  of  that 
society  having  objected,  that  the  bishops  would  not  coBsent  to  a  ptoceeding  »0  un- 
common, the  design  was  overruled,  and  the  Discourse  therefore  never  preached* 
The  author  nevertheless  believes,  his  readers  will  judge  the  matter  and  tendency  of 
the  Discourse  not  wholly  useless,  as  long  as  refuge  shall  still  be  sought  here  by  our 
Protestant  brethren  on  the  like  occasion. 


Heb.  XIII.  2. 
Be  notforgftfid  to  entertain  strangers. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  subject  of  this  Discourse^  ivherein  t 
propose  to  recommend  our  Protestant  brethren,  who  fly  hi- 
ther from  France  to  avoid  the  cruelties  of  a  Popish  per8ecu<^ 
tion,  to  your  farther  benevolence  and  assistance;  give  me 
leave  to  observe,  that,  singular  as  I  may  seem  to  some  ia 
what  I  am  doing,  no  sensible  or  religious  hearer,  I  believe, 
will  think  my  attempt  itself  needs  an  apology,  unless  it  is 
from  this  consideration,  that  piety  and  goodness  ia  distress 
can  want  no  advocate  with  the  pious  and  the  good.  Al- 
though it  is  certiain,  this  undertaking  speaks  sufficiently  for 
itself,  it  may  nevertheless  appear  somewhat  uncouth  in  one 
BO  iaconsidetable  and  so  little  known. 
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But  when,  in  justification  of  myself,  I  shall  have  told 
you,  that  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  that  French 
colony,  which  gave  us  the  linen  trade ;  that  for  some  years 
past,  I  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  people 
I  speak  for,  than  any  man  perhaps  who  hears  me  hath  had ; 
and  that  I  have  not  only  known  them  to  be  a  people  of  great 
probity  and  worth,  but  have  been  more  indebted  to  the 
friendships  wherewith  some  of  them  have  honoured  me,  than 
I  am  able  to  express;  when  these  things,  I  say,  are  told  you, 
your  own  sentiments  of  gratitude  will  justify  and  approve 
of  mine ;  and  you  will  be  well  pleased,  pursuant  to  the  ge- 
nerous intentions  that  drew  you  hither  on  this  occasion,  to 
hear  me  on  a  subject  every  way  affecting,  with  that  indul- 
gence which  your  humanity  is  prepared  to  dictate,  and  my 
defects  may  require. 

You  are  here  assembled,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  rather  pre- 
viously resolved  to  obey  the  amiable  precept  in  my  text, 
than  to  hear  reasons  for  so  doing.  Yet  such  is  ever  the  pro- 
perty of  a  good  heart,  that,  well  as  it  is  disposed  in  itoelf,  it 
wishes  for  new  inducements  to  still  greater  degrees  of  be- 
neficence, than  its  present  ardors  prescribe ;  and  therefore 
readily  turns  its  compassionate  attention  to  the  object 
"where  these  may  be  found ;  nay,  searches  for  them  in  that 
object  with  as  much  care  as  the  hard  heart  (I  speak  boldly) 
does,  for  selfish  pretences  to  arm  itself  with  against  the 
claim  of  him  who  gave  us  all,  and  the  moving  cries  of  hu- 
man nature  in  distress. 

If  then  your  charity  only  looks  for  an  obj  ect  to  kindle 
at,  and  an  opportunity  to  dilate  itself,  behold  them  both 
presented  full  in  view,  with  every  circumstance  that  usually 
works  the  strongest  on  a  soul  like  yours !  They  are  human 
creatures,  tied  to  you  by  one  common,  one  tender  band  of 
nature,  so  that  you  cannot  but  be  hungry,  till  they  are  sup- 
plied with  food;  you  must  be  filled  with  apprehensions, 
till  their  fears  of  perishing  for  want  of  sustenance  are  re- 
moved. They  are  your  fellow- Christians,  united  to  you  in 
the  same  body  of  Christ :  your  heart  feels  for  them,  as  they 
are  men ;  and  your  conscience,  as  they  are  Christians :  you 
feel  their  distress  through  Christ  your  Saviour,  who  suffers 
in  their  afflictions.  How  movingly  do  they  work,  at  once, 
on  your  pity,  your  love,  your  piety  !     Is  it  possible  to  raise 
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this  affection  higher?  Yes,  when  tput  you  in  mind  that, 
they  are  Protestants,  you  cannot  but  feel,  as  the  object  is 
brought  nearer  to  you,  and  is  considered  as  the  next  adjoin- 
ing member  of  Christ,  a  more  interesting  warmth  for  it* 
This  proceeds,  not  so  much  from  your  preferring  the  name 
of  a  Protestant  to  that  of  a  Christian,  as  from  a  full  convic- 
tion, that  these  men  have  proved  themselves  to  be  true 
Christians,  by  their  inviolable  adherence  to  the  Reformation, 
in  spight  of  every  calamity,  every  terror. 

From  the  horrible  effects  of  a  cruel  persecution  (which,^ 
God  be  praised,  you  can  only  imagine),  from  confiscations,, 
from  dungeons,  from  racks,  from  fire,  these  your  brethren 
fly  for  refuge  to  your  arms ;  and  it  is  justly  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  God  behold  any  thing 
in  this  world  more  pleasing  to  him  than  those  arms,  ex- 
tended to  embrace  them,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  protect  them, 
at  once,  from  the  fury  of  their  unnatural  countrymen,  from 
the  inclemency  of  this  untoward  climate,  and  from  all  the 
miseries  of  poverCy  and  banishment  together.  In  this  lovely 
attitude  you  share  the  merits,  without  the  pain,  of  their 
fidelity  to  Christ ;  insomuch  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whe- 
ther we  should  more  esteem  their  suffering,  or  your  protect- 
ing virtues  !  How  honourable  are  the  former  !  how  beauti- 
ful the  latter  !  Go  on,  dearly  beloved  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
let  these  your  brethren  see,  that  charity,  divine  charity,  is 
stronger  in  you,  than  diabolical  malice  in  their  bigotted  per- 
secutors. Let  it  not  be  said,  that  a  false  religion  in  any  set 
of  men  can  faster  oppress,  than  the  true  ope  in  you,  can  re- 
lieve. 

Did  these  refugees  run  from  a  bad  country,  to  a  better  ; 
or  from  poverty  at  home,  to  riches  abroad  ;  we  might  have 
some  reason  to  suspect,  either  the  principles  for  which  they 
are  harrassed,  or  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  them. 

But  when  we  not  only  know  their  principles  to  be  the 
same  with  our  own,  but  that  of  all  men,  they  are  the  most 
national,  probably  because  born  and  bred  up  in  one  of  the 
fiinest  countries  on  the  globe ;  and  that  they  are  forced  to 
leave  all,  or  a  great  part  of  what  they  possessed,  behind 
them ;  to  what  can  we  ascribe  their  removal  hither,  and  into 
other  parts  of  the  world,  wher^  they  are  to  struggle  witih  a 
still  harsher  air,  and  a  less  relenting  soil,  excepting  to  an 
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honest  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  conscience  that  cannot  bend 
to  the  world  ?  A  people^  less  fond  of  their  native  country, 
could  not  have  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  their  religion. 
In  this  light,  they  have  a  right  to  be  considered  as  confes- 
sors, and  to  be  both  trusted  and  treated,  by  us  at  least,  as 
such.  It  is  for  Christ  they  suffer ;  and  if  we  are  Christians, 
we  must  love,  we  must  pity,  we  must  relieve  them.  You 
will  be  as  well  pleased,  I  believe,  as  I  was,  with  the  beha- 
viour of  a  French  gentlewoman,  brought  from  Bourde^ux  to 
Portsmouth,  by  a  sea  captain  of  my  acquaintance,  her  spirit 
and  turn  of  mind  will  so  aptly  serve  to  characterise  those  of 
her  countrymen,  that,  to  save  a  greater  expense  of  words  for 
that  purpose,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  set  her  before  you, 
as  the  representative  of  the  rest. 

This  excellent  woman,  having  found  means  to  turn  her 
fortune,  which  was  considerable,  into  jewels,  was  in  the  night 
time  conveyed  on  board  the  ship  of  my  friend,  with  all  she 
was  worth  in  a  little  casket.  Never  was  the  mind  of  a  human 
creature  so  racked  with  fears  and  anxieties,  till  the  ship  was 
under  sail.  But  she  no  sooner  saw  herself  fairly  disengaged 
from  the  country  which  she  loved  best,  and  where  she  had  left 
all  her  relations,  tlian  her  spirits  began  to  rise,  and  discover 
that  kind  of  joy,  which  others,  after  a  long  absence,  testify 
on  their  approach  to  the  place  of  their  nativity  and  edu- 
cation. This  pleasing  sensation  gave  signs  of  gradual  in- 
crease, as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  situation  she  had 
chosen  for  her  banishment.  The  moment  she  was  landed, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  face  among  the  mud ;  and  while, 
without  the  least  regard  either  to  the  foulness  of  the  spot, 
or  the  remarks  of  those  who  saw  her,  she  kissed  the  dirty 
ground,  and  grappled  it  with  her  fingers,  blessed  land  of 
liberty  !  she  cried,  have  I  at  last  attained  my  wishes  ?  Yes, 
gracious  God  (raising  herself  to  her  knees,  and  spreading  her 
hands  to  heaven)  I  thank  thee  for  this  deliverance  from  a  ty- 
ranny exercised  on  my  conscience,  and  for  placing  me  where 
thou  alone  art  to  reign  over  it  by  thy  word,  till  I  shall  lay 
down  my  head  in  this  beloved  earth. 

How  lovely  a  sight  was  this,  especially,  to  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman!  Now,  although  every  French  refugee  does  not 
give  signs  of  equal  transport  on  landing  among  us,  and  for 
a  melancholy  reason,  because  he  comes  stripped  perhaps  of 
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all  his  worldly  possessions,  and  uncertain  where  he  shall 
look  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  yet  does  he  not  come  with 
the  same  sentiments  of  religion  ?  And  as  it  is  to  be  pre* 
sumed^  since  he  is  destitute  of  all  support,  and  appears  by 
his  person,  understanding,  and  behaviour,  to  have  formerly 
lived  in  some  condition,  that  he  hath  made  a  greater  sacri- 
fice to  conscience,  than  the  lady  mentioned  was  obliged  to 
do,  ought  we  not  to  look  upon  him  with  at  least  equal  esteem 
and  affection  ?  ^  Ought  not  our  abundance,  now  at  this  time, 
to  be  a  supply  for  his  want,  that  by  the  experiment  of  this 
ministration  he  may  glorify  God  for  our  professed  subjec* 
tion  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  our  liberal  distri- 
bution unto  him,  and  unto  all  men,'  circumstanced  as  he  is? 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  by  some,  that  these  men,  having 
been  bred  presbyterians,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  encou- 
raged, because  they  increase  the  number  of  our  dissenters, 
in  proportion  as  they  settle  among  us ;  and  consequently, 
in  the  same  proportion  endanger  the  establishment,  by  that 
accession  of  strength,  which  they  give  to  those  who  do  not 
love  it* 

Too  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  these  objectors,  have 
little  Christianity  themselves,  or  they  could  not  think  of 
thus  shutting  their'  hearts  against  such  men  as  have  proved 
themselves  true  Christians.  It  is,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be, 
the  glory  of  our  church,  that,  although  no  other,  since  the 
purity  of  the  first  ages,  hath  afforded  less  pretence  to  dis- 
senters, sh^  hath,  notwithstanding,  always  allowed  more 
freedom  and  indulgence  to  those  who  differed  from  her,  than 
other  churches  have  done.  Her  only  aim  hath  ever  been 
to  make  real  Christians,  both  in  faith  and  practice,  of  all 
her  members*  Such  she  gladly  receives  to  communion; 
and  when,  through  their  infirmities  and  prejudices,  she  can- 
not receive,  she  shelters  and  protects  them.  So  just,  and 
so  truly  Christian  hath  her  conduct  always  been,  and  I  trust, 
will  ever  be,  towards  the  French  refugees;  who,  in  their 
turn,  have  in  all  respects  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  her 
indulgence.  In  the  present  scarcity  of  true  believers,  she 
is  still  farther  than  ever,  from  preferring  herself  to  the  church 
of  Christ  at  large,  or  hardening  her  heart  against  his  tried, 
his  faithful  servants^  merely  on  account  of  their  scruples, 
howsoever  trifling  or  groundless  they  may  appear  to  be.  He 
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is  therefore  no  true  son  of  this  church,  whatsoever  he  may- 
pretend,  or  even  in  good  earnest  think,  who  is  fqr  shutting 
the  doors  of  charity  against  the  oppressed^  against  such  as 
have  given  up  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them 
in  this  world,  to  preserve  their  consciences.  Nor  can  he  be 
a  member  of  Christ's  church,  who  is  not  ready,  as  Christ 
was,  to  help  every  human  creature  in  distress,  whether 
agreeing,  or  differing  with  him  in  principles.  What  right 
can  he  have  to  talk  of  churches,  who  wants  the  charac- 
teristic charity  of  a  Christian,  and  consequently  is  of  no 
church  ? 

But  to  the  honour  of  the  refugees,  and  for  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  such,  as,  through  an  honest  love  to  our  church,  re- 
gard them  with  some  coldness,  because  they  do  not  imme- 
diately conform ;  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  they  dissent 
not  out  of  stubbornnesss  or  perversity,  but  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  education  they  had  received ;  that  indeed 
they  cannot  immediately  conform^  inasmuch  as  they  come 
hither  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  language ;  and  that^ 
after  they  have  attained  to  some  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, they  seldom  or  never  communicate  with  our  native 
dissenters ;  but  either  keep  up  their  own  congregations,  that 
they  may  afford  their  new  countrymen  an  opportunity  of 
serving  God  in  the  only  language  they  understand  ;  or  come 
over  to  the  established  church  by  hundreds  every  year,  and 
by  their  unfeigned  piety  and  virtue,  rank  themselves  with 
the  very  best  members  she  can  boast  of.  But  even  during 
their  state  of  separation  from  our  communion,  are  they  not 
religious  and  honest  men  ?  And  if  they  are,  shall  we  not  be 
vile  dissenters  ourselves,  from  real  religion  and  honesty,  in 
case  we  hold  them  at  a  distance  from  our  hearts  ? 

We  must  have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  Christianity,  if 
from  an  attachment,  so  ardent  as  theirs,  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  we  do  not  expect  the  exemplification  of  every 
virtue.  Accordingly,  the  lives  of  these  men  have  neither 
done  any  dishonour  to  their  principles,  nor  disappointed  our 
expectations.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  can  boldly  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  one  who  knows  them,  whether,  in  point 
of  private,  and  civil  or  social  virtue,  they  have  not,  all  along, 
so  behaved  themselves,  as  to  deserve  our  love,  our  esteem, 
and  confidence.     As  to  their  private  virtues,  are  they  not 
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sober,  modest,  industrious,  and  honest?  Let  us  candidly 
recollect,  how  few  instances,  ever  since  the  late  revolution, 
of  vile  or  profligate  persons  have  been  found  among  them, 
throughout  the  nation.  They  do  not  profane  God's  name 
or  his  sabbath;  they  do  not  drink,  debauch,  or  game ;  they 
do  -tiot  quarrel  or  break  the  peace,  like  other  men.  They 
never  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs,  but  when  they  are 
called ;  and  then  they  shew  themselves  to  be  men  of  inte- 
grity and  humanity.  They  do  not  overbear,  nor  affect  parade, 
like  their  Popish  countrymen ;  but  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  business^  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  truly  Christian 
simplicity  of  manners,  they  pursue  with  admirable  address 
and  skill,  to  the  great  advantage,  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
of  the  nation  in  general.  The  management  of  their  gardens, 
houses  and  tables,  afford  us  an  useful  example  of  neatness 
and  good  economy ;  and  teaches  us  to  live  better  than  we 
otherwise  could  have  done,  and  at  less  expense.  Their  na- 
tural complaisance  may  help  to  polish  our  too  great  plain- 
ness ;  and  that  perpetual  vivacity,  for  which  they  are  remark- 
able, may  serve  to  temper  the  gloomy  and  melancholy  turn 
of  mind  we  complain  so  much  of  in  ourselves;  It  is  perhaps 
for  these,  as  well  as  other  less  obvious  reasons,  that  he  who 
governs  the  world,  and  often,  with  a  wise  and  gracious  in- 
tention, mixes  the  nations  of  the  earth  together,  hath  sent 
them  into  these  countries,  wherein,  it  is  manifest  to  every 
common  observer,  they  have  already  done,  at  least,  as  much 
good  as  they  have  received. 

This,  I  say,  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  their 
civil  or  social  virtues,  and  considers  them  as  members  of  the 
community.  The  are,  all  of  them,  fast  friends  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  remarkably  amenable'  to  the  laws.  We  have 
never  had  reason  to  be  sony  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
such  of  them  as  have  been  advanced  to  places  of  trust.  They 
have  shewn  themselves  brave  and  faithful  in  the  army ;  just 
and  impartial  in  the  magistracy.  For  the  truth  of  the  former 
assertion,  the  noble  carriage  of  Sir  John  Ligonier,  is  a  suf- 
ficient voucher ;  and  for  that  of  the  latter,  the  mayoralty  of 
Alderman  Porter.  Did  any  of  them  ever  sell  or  betray  us, 
as  some  among  ourselves  have  done  ?  It  is  much  to  their 
honour,  that,  out  of  so  many  of  them  employed  in  the  lower 
stations  of  the  church,  the  army,  &c.  scarcely  any  have  been 
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wanting  to  their  duty ;  and  that  of  so  few  advanced  to  posts 
of  high  dignity  and  trust,  the  majority  have  carried  off  the 
general  applause  of  a  people  naturally  averse  to  the  French. 

And  here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the  coldness  shewn 
to  them  by  too  many  among  us,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  na- 
tional quarrel,  and  a  most  groundless  suspicion,  that  these 
refugees  still  love  the  country  they  have  left,  better  than 
thi6  which  they  live  in.  It  is  true^  they  love  the  country 
that  gave  them  birth,  education,  and  all  their  former  attach- 
ments.  This  however  is  but  natural.  Yet  ought  we  not  tp 
regard  them  the  more  on  this  account  ?  Is  he  likely  to  love 
that  place  he  never  saw,  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
began  perhaps  to  disrelish  th&  whole  world,  through  the 
}iope  of  a  more  abiding  country,  who  in  all  the  warmth  of  a 
youthful  heart,  could  contract  no  afiection  for  that  of  his 
nativity  ?  They  love  France ;  but  they  love  these  nations 
better^  because  here  they  can  enjoy  that  liberty  and  that  re- 
ligion, which  they  gave  up  France  for.  For  the  truth  of 
this,  I  will  appeal  to  a  trial  that  cannot  deceive  us,  I  mean, 
their  behaviour  in  all  our  wars  with  the  French.  Brave  as 
the  En^ish  have  always  shewn  themselves  to  be,  are  the 
French  Protestants  a  single  inch  behind  them  in  any  battle 
with  the  French  Papists  ?  Do  they  not  bear  up  to  those 
oppressors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  with  an  animosity 
truly  English  ?  In  cases  of  another  nature,  *  we  ought  not 
to  judge  by  the  appearance,  but  ought  to  judge  righteous 
judgment.'  In  this  we  may  safely  trust  to  the  appearance, 
because  the  very  appearance  is  a  fact,  too  well  known,  and 
too  demonstrative  of  the  principle  we  wish  for  in  these  men, 
to  be  questioned  by  suspicion  itself.  Let  them  therefore 
love  France  in  their  hearts  ;  we  see,  they  love  these  nations 
in  their  consciences ;  and  the  whole  world  knows,  their  con" 
sciences  have  the  entire  ascendant  over  their  hearts. 

Whether  they  love  us,  and  are  entitled  to  a  mutual  return 
of  affection,  may  be  best  decided  by  their  actions.  Whom 
do  they  injure  ?  Whom  do  they  not  oblige  and  serve  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power?  I  could  illustrate  what  I  here 
insinuate,  with  a  thousand  endearing  instances.  But  I  am 
hurried  from  the  agreeable  recollection  by  the  sight  of  every 
person  and  thing  about  me ;  which,  as  it  were,  with  one 
voice  remind  me  of  a  benefit  derived  to  us  from  God,  through 
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these  our  best  earthly  friends,  too  greats  and  (pardon  a  self* 
ishness  that  flows  from  gratitude)  too  interesting,  to  con- 
tent itself  with  a  share  only  of  my  attention.  Whence  came 
those  genteel  and  ornamental  dresses,  in  which  you,  the 
l^ealthy ;  and  those  decent  and  comfortable  habits,  whereid 
you  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  appear  on  this  occasion?  Who 
covered  your  tables  with  that  plenty,  whereunto  you  are 
going  to  sit  down  ?  Who  doubled  the  value  of  all  your  lands^ 
and  trebled  that  of  their  produce  ?  What  is  it  that  gives 
employment  and  bread  to  the  poor,  formerly  abandoned  to 
idleness,  to  want,  and  rags  i  What  builds  the  stately  houses, 
lays  out  the  spacious  gardens,  and  maintains  the  splendid 
equipages,  of  the  rich  ?  Is  it  not  the  linen  trade,  which 
yearly  brings  into  this  nation  neat  a  million  in  well-paid 
money?  And  who  gave  you  that. trade?  Was  it  not  God, 
who  gave  you  a  peace  of  sixty-four  years,  and  the  French 
refugees?  They,  they  are  the  men  who  planted  this  trade 
among  us,  which,  in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  hath  turned 
our  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  spread  industry  where 
sloth,  plenty  where  poverty,  and  general  culture  of  minds» 
as  well  i&s  other  things,  where  stupidity  and  barbarism,  ty- 
ratmised  before.  Ever  sacred  to  the  memory  of  those  princes, 
and  of  our  wise  and  worthy  fathers,  to  whose  judicious  cha- 
rities, laid  out  a3  it  were  with  a  prophetic  forecast,  on  these 
religious  strangers,  we  owe  it,  that  we  are  not  at  this  day, 
in  such  a  state-^-as  I  tremble  even  to  suppose,  and  am 
ashamed  to  describe.  That  condition  therefore,  compared 
with  this,  which  we  now  enjoy,  I  leave  to  the  candid  re- 
flectiotis  of  every  sensible  hearer. 

Was  it  God  then,  and  his  faithful  servants,  the  French 
Protestants,  that  poured  the  present  blessings  on  us  ?  The 
happy  fact  is  too  notorious  to  need  a  proof*  And  now  I 
will  speak  to  the  innermost  heart  of  every  one  who  hears 
me ;  it  is  God^  our  bounteous  and  gracious  God,  who  sends 
a  new  crowd  of  these  very  men,  from  under  the  heel  of  a 
double  tyranny,  stripped,  destitute,  and  helpless,  to  the 
doors  of  those  houses  which  their  countrymen  have  helped 
to  rear,  for  relief.  Methinks  I  hear  him  saying,  these  are 
iriy  creatures;  feed  them.  These  are  your  fellow-Christians, 
and  fellow-Protestants;  embrace  them  with  all  that  love 
which  you  profess  for  truth,  for  liberty,  and  for  my  only-be- 
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gotten  Son.  For  these  men,  through  whose  hands  I  have  sent 
you  so  much,  I  now  redemand  a  part ;  and  charge  you  by 
all  the  ties  of  humanity,  of  religion,  and  of  gratitude,  both 
to  me,  and  them,  to  supply  their  necessities ;  and  so  to  supply 
them,  that  your  kindness  to  them,  may  imitate  mine  to  you, 
and  that  I  may  find  no  occssion  to  re|)ent  of  my  bounty,  as 
thrown  away  on  a  people,  so  void  of  charity  and  piety,  that 
even  a  confessor  in  want  of  bread,  cannot  find  the  way  to 
their  hearts.  Behold !  it  is  more  than  a  mere  imagination, 
that  God  thus  addresses  himself  to  us,  and  even  represents 
himself  as  pining  for  want  in  these  his  suflering  servants. 
•I  am  an  hungered ;  give  me  meat.  I  am  thirsty;  give  me 
drink.  I  am  naked;  clothe  me.  I  am  a  stranger;  take  me 
in.  I  am  an  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  labour  of  love, 
which  you  have  shewed  towards  my  name,  in  that  ye  have 
ministered  unto  the  saints,  and  do  minister.  He  that  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  me ;  and  that  which  he 
hath  given,  will  I  pay  him  again.' 

No  other  call  to  charity  can  be  so  strong  as  this,  which 
taught  the  primitive  church  not  to  wait  for  personal  soli- 
citations, but  to  send  their  alms  into  distant  countries.  In 
those  days,  'if  one  member  of  Christ's  body  suffered,  all  the 
members  suffered  with  it.^  So  exquisite  was  the  sensation 
of  this  blessed  body  in  its  youth,  that  a  Christian  could  feel 
infinitely  farther  than  he  could  see,  insomuch,  that  while  he 
was  in  Macedonia  or  Achaia  he  was  in  pain,  till  he  had  re- 
lieved the  distresses  of  another  in  Judea.  O  lovely  and 
glorious  spirit !  Is  it  possible,  that  we,  on  whom  the  light 
of  the  same  gospel  hath  shone,  can  be  insensible  to  the  mi- 
series of  our  fellow-Christians,  when  the  fury  of  persecution 
hath  driven  them  from  their  own  country,  and  laid  them 
naked  and  helpless  at  our  very  feet  ?  If  there  is  any  qian, 
whom  the  nearness  of  so  great  calamity  is  not  able  to 
melt,  we  may  conclude,  he  hath  not  that  heart  of  flesh, 
which  was  promised  to  the  Christian ;  no,  but;  a  heart  of 
stone,  a  heart,  cut  out,  and  shaped  for  him,  by  the  enemy  of 
all  good,  from  the  nether  millstone.  It  is  that  cold,  that 
unfeeling  heart,  which  perpetually  furnishes  him  with  ex- 
cuses, as  often  as  his  concurrence  in  any  charitable  design  is 
applied  for.  Charity,  he  says,  begins  at  home,  and  insists, 
like  one  who  seriously  intended  to  give  something  to  some- 
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body,  that  we  ought  first  to  relieve  our  own  poor,  before  we 
think  of  helping  strangers.  But  in  the  mean  time,  this  nar- 
row-hearted wretch  helps  nobody,  and  only  urges  his  churl- 
ish proverb,  to  parry  the  present  application,  for  with  him 
charity  really  neither  begins,  nor  ends  at  home.  So  far  is  it 
from  doing  either,  that  you  see  no  one  near  him,  whose  face 
does  not  look  pale  and  bloodless,  for  want  of  bread/  But 
you  cannot  blame  him,  since  he  hath  no  charity  for  himself, 
which  is  all  he  truly  means  by,  home,  but  half  starves  bi^ 
own  misferable  carcase. 

God  be  praised,  if  our  hearts  are  as  good  as  our  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  the  way  to  relieve  these  strangers, 
without  neglecting  the  wants  of  our  own  countrymen.    But 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  first  supplied^  let  common  civi- 
lity, which  bids  us  help  the  stranger,  before  ourselves^  de^ 
termine*    If,  however,  civility  is  not  to  have  its  vote  on  this 
occasion,  necessity  surely  must  be  heard.     What  can  the 
poor  unknown,  who  is  destitute,  disconsolate,  ^nd  filled  with 
melancholy  apprehensions,  do  in  a  country,  where  he  knows 
not  which  way  to  turn  him,  nor  even  how  to  tell  his  distress, 
as  much  through  a  want  of  beggarly  impudence,  as  English  ? 
Must  he  not  presently  perish^  if  there  is  no  one  to  take  him 
by  the  hand,  as  >oon  as  he  comes  on  shore  ?     But  to  waive 
both  the  foregoing  arguments  for  this  preference,  we  will  bring 
the  doubt,  if  there  can  be  any,  to  be  decided  by  the  widely 
different  merits  of  the  parties  in  distress.     Our  poor  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  reduced  to  want  by  nothing,  but  their  own 
laziness,  extravagance,  and  dishonesty.  Whereas  they  whom 
I  am  pleading  for,  are  reduced  solely  by  their  adherence  to 
that  holy  religion,  which  we  ourselves  profess,  and  wish  we 
could,  with  the  help  of  every  encouragement,  as  steadily 
reduce  to  practice,  as  they  do,  under  a  load  of  oppression 
and  persecution.    What  we  give  to  our  own  poor,  is  thrown 
into  a  vessel  without  bottom,  and  turns  to  no  other  account, 
at  least  in  this  world,  than  to  protract  a  life,  for  which  the 
ccHnmunity  cannot  reasonably  hope .  to  be  the  better.     But 
if,  after  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  refugees,  we  give 
them  never  so  small  a  beginning  to  trade  on,  these  poor  meiji 
will  soon  make  us  rich,  and  convince  us,  that  our  money 
was  not  bestowed,  but  lent  at  a  prodigious  interest,  on  no 
less .  security  than  that  of  God  himself,  who  hath  blessed, 
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and  no  donbt  will  continue  to  bless,  tkoSe  men,  aM  tU  Ifaiit 
assist  them. 

It  is  not  only  from  a  motire  of  Christian  compassiotl,  but 
oik  acc6unt  also  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  p^o^,  ^ 
skilful  and  ihdiistrious,  bring  with  them,  wheretef  thfey  itH*- 
tie,  that  all  th^  I^totestant  natix)ns  in  Europe  are  jctM;  HfdW 
contending  for  them,  and  outbidding  one  ancyth^r  ill  th^  e)i- 
couragemients  they  oiler  them.  I  need  not  say^  that  we  who 
have  gained  so  much  by  them,  have  inoif^  reiEtsota>  Aan  any 
other  nation,  to  invite  and  cherish  them.  This  Wt  all  kwm 
so  well,  that  we  cannot  help  looking  on  whatso^vBt*  Vbef  re- 
ceive at  our  hands,  rather  as  th'6  payment  of  a  debt>  oi^  it  fiftd 
wisely  appropriated  to  iSie  public  profit>  timh  as  a  bdUbty. 
It  is  hot  indeed  easy  to  determine^  whether  they,  er  we,  hMt 
beeh  the  benefactors.  We  relieved  their  poverty,  *hd  ttef 
have  given  us  wealth.  The  sums  they  had  from  as,  iMte  iM 
carried  out  of  the  country,  but  so  ^employed  among  us,  as  t^ 
yield  us  more  than  the  remainder  did,  which  we  kept  to  iWfr*- 
selves. 

Besides,  have  they  not  greatly  increased  the  number  4>f 
our  inhabitants  ?    Have  they  not  brought  us  a  treai^^t^  of 
men  ?     And  is  there  any  species  of  wealth  equal  to  that  of 
people  ?   Of  people,  industrious  in  time  of  peace,  and  brav^ 
in  war?     No  wise  nation  ever  thought  any  purt^hase  tiyo 
great  for  such  an  accession  of  strength.     But  what  was  tli6 
amount,  think  you,  of  all  we  expended  on  them  ?    I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  exactly  what  it  was.     This  however  i^  moBl 
certain,  that  it  bears  ho  proportion  to  the  sums  they  brought 
with  them.     They  know  little  of  the  matter,  who  imagine, 
all  the  refugees  came  empty-handed.    This  in  so  far  frote 
being  the  case,  that  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  we  have  not  yet 
paid  their  poor  the  interest  of  that  wealth,  which  the  richer 
sort  among  them  originally  added  to  the  national  stock. 

But  away  with  these  self-interested  and  worldly  consi*- 
derations,  excusable  from  the  pulpit  only  on  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  in  regard  to  what  is  past ;  but  unwdrthy  the  a^ 
tention  of  such  an  audience,  when  urged  with  views  offa- 
ture  gain.  We  have,  it  is  hoped,  too  much  humcAiity,  too 
touch  piety,  and  too  much  greatness  of  soul,  to  suffer  s6 
many  Worthy  men  to  perish,  had  they  brought  us,  or  wer6 
they  to  bring  us,  nothing  but  their  principles  «ad  their 
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poverty.  Let  no  man  despise  them  for  the  one  who  knows^  it 
was  voluntarily  embraced  by  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
Whosoever  does,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  would  not  sa- 
crifice a  shilling  for  God,  and  every  thing  that  is  sacred.  O 
glorious  poverty !  which  merits  more  honour  in  receiving, 
than  the  most  generous  benefactors  ean  possibly  acquire  by 
giving. 

I  should  but  wrong  your  goodness,  did  I  press  this  mat- 
ter any  farther.  It  was  a  high  opinion  of  your  charity, 
Chat  imboldened  me  thus  to  remind  it  of  such  objects  as  it 
seeks  for  and  wishes  to  relieve.  An  undistinguished  dia-* 
rity  is  but  an  amiable  weakness,  which  by  lavishing,  with- 
out regard  to  merit  or  necessity,  reduces  itself  to  an  inca- 
pacity of  helping  the  good  man  in  real  distress.  The  poor 
strangers,  who  at  present  offer  themselves  to  your  conside- 
ration, do  not  desire  to  touch  your  hearts,  but  through  your 
imderstandings,  so  that  you  can  never  have  reason,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  to  regret  the  utmost  compassion  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  shew  them.  They  are  not  distressed  by  their 
vices  but  for  their  virtues.  They  are  willing  to  earn  a  sup- 
port for  themselves.  Till  they  can  be  put  in  a  way  to  do 
this,  stretch  out  a  friendly  hand  to  sustain  them. 

So  may  that  hand  that  poured  so  many  good  things  on 
yon,  be  ever  ready  to  sustain  you  in  all  your  trials,  to  deli- 
ver you  in  the  time  of  trouble,  to  make  all  your  bed  in  your 
sickness,  and  to  ensure  your  present  peace  and  plenty  to 
you>  and  your  latest  posterity.  Now  to  the  ever  holy  and 
glorious  source  of  love,  be  all  love  and  duty,  all  praise  and 
honour,  from  henceforward  for  ever.    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  LXXIII. 

THE    PASTORAL   DUTY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thii  SemMm,  at  the  request  of  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick,  Lord  Bishop  of 
dlojne,  was  to  hate  been  preached  at  his  Consecration,  but  the  Authoi^s  illness 
prevented  it. 

Titus  ii.  16. 

Thist  things  speak,  atid  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authariiy. 

Let  no  man  despise  thee. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  reminds  Titus/ 
that  he  had  left  him  in  Crete,  to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
were  wanting,  particularly  in  every  city,  to  ordain  elders; 
qualified  as  the  apostle  directs,  and  careful,  not  only  to  dis* 
charge  the  duties  by  him  inculcated,  but  also  to  avoid  the 
errors  in  conduct,  to  which  they  might  be  tempted  among  a 
people  of  such  a  temper  and  character,  as  are  there  ascribed 
to  the  Cretans,  by  one  of  their  own  writers,  and  confirmed 
by  the  apostle^ 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  instruct  Titus,  as  a  bishop, 
in  the  particulars  of  his  own  duty ;  how,  for  instance,  he 
should  cause  the  elderly,  and  young  people,  of  both  sexes, 
to  behave  themselves  ;  and  how  the  servants,  under  his  spi- 
ritual government,  ought  to  carry  towards  their  masters.  In 
order  to  the  right  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duty,  as  to 
these  and  the  like  effects,  Titus,  in  the  same  place,  is 
charged  '  to  speak  the  things  which  become  sound  doctrine, 
in  all  things  to  shew  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works,  in 
teaching  to  shew  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  who  is  of  the 
contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say 
of  him.' 

By  way  of  general,  but  powerful  enforcement  of  these 
matters  on  the  conscience  of  Titus,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
flock,   the   apostle   urges,  that  '  the  grace  of  God  which 
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bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unte  all  men ;  teaching 
\xs,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ;  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works/ 

The  grace  of  God,  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  a 
final  judgment,  the  summary  and  leading  lines  of  the 
gospel,  are  all  employed,  we  perceive,  as  so  many  divine  en- 
gines, to  work  first  on  Titus,  and  then,  through  his  ministry, 
on  the  inferior  clergy,  nay,  and  on  every  soul  committed  to 
his  and  their  charge,  a  lively  faith  in  sound  doctrine,  a  per- 
fect purity  of  manners,  and  a  vigorous  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  good  works.  Here  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  applied 
with  force  irresistible,  at  least  on  a  rational  and  well-dis- 
posed mind,  to  its  own  true  and  genuine  purpose*  And 
whereas  the  duty  of  Titus,  and  all  other  bishops,  consists, 
not  only  in  faithfully  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
but  also  in  warmly  pressing  them  on  the  heart  of  every 
hearer,  and  in  case  of  stubborness  and  contumacy,  in 
sharply  reproving  the  heretic  or  sinner,  with  a  majesty  be- 
coming the  messenger  of  Almighty  God  ;  our  blessed  apos- 
tle, in  the  words  of  my  text,  charges  the  bishop  of  Crete  to 
f  speak  these  things,  to  exhort,  and  to  rebuke  with  all  au- 
tliority,'  adding,  in  the  close, '  let  no  man  despise  thee.' 

First,  speak  these  things,  these  which  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  church  of  Crete.  Now  had  St.  Paul  been  to 
give  directions  to  the  bishop  of  some  other  church,  differ- 
ently circumstanced,  he  would  probably  have  given  the  like 
,  general,  but  a  different  set  of  particular  instructions,  though 
tinder  the'  sanction  of  the  same  *  grace,'  the  same  '  redemp- 
tion,^ and  the  same  'judgment  to  come.*  He  would  have 
said,  speak  these,  or  these  things,  as  occasion  shall  require. 
Were  he,  for  instance,  at  this  day,  to  instruct  an  Irish 
bishop,  he  would  say  indeed,  as  then,  *  shew  thyself  a  pat- 
tern of  good  works,'  for  the  more  degenerate  and  dissolute 
mankind  become,  the  less  disposed  they  will  be  to  wink  at 
imperfection  in  a  bishop.  '  Speak  thou  the  things  which  be- 
come sound  doctrine,  in  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,' 
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for  these  are  every  where  and  always  applicable;  suteiy  n(h 
where  more  applicable  than  here,  at  no  time  more  necessary 
than  now.  The  more  apt  mankind  are  through  arrogance 
and  self-sufficiency  to  corrupt  the  faith,  and  warp  the 
Scriptures  to  their  vices,  the  more  necessary,  no  doubt  it 
is>  that  a  bishop  should  inculcate  the  sound  and  genuine 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  more  impiously  they  run 
into  levity  and  ridicule  on  sacred  subjects,  the  greater  call 
there  is  (bt  a  venerable  solemnity  in  the  episcopal  chair. 
The  tnore  deceitfully  they  equivocate  on  fundamentals  ;  the 
more  impudently  they  declare  for  one  thing,  and  argue  for 
the  contrary;  the  more  artfully  and  disingenuously  tbey 
tindermine  Christianity,  while  they  pretend  only  to  reduce 
it  to  its  primitive  purity,  the  greater  danger  there  is  of  a 
general  apostacy  from  both  truth  and  virtue,  if  their  bishop 
does  not  in  all  parts  of  his  doctrine  demonstrate  an  inviolable 
integrity  and  sincerity. 

But  over  and  above  the  doctrines,  So  generally  requisite 
to  be  insisted  on,  were  the  apostle  now  here  to  lay  down 
rules  for  a  bishop  to  regulate  his  sertnons  or  charges,  it  k 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  he  would  not  direct  every  man,  ad- 
vanced to  that  order,  to  preach  up  the  duty  of  a  natural 
plainness  in  dress,  in  attendance,  in  diet,  when  the  world  is 
running  mad  after  artificial  refinements.  Would  he  not, 
think  ye,  charge  it  home  on  every  bishop  to  preach  often,  and 
warmly,  on  the  institution  of  the  sabbath,  when  the  leaders 
of  fashion  are  celebrating  that  solemnity  to  chance^  the  god 
of  Atheists,  and  to  avarice,  the  god  of  sharpers,  at  a  gaming 
table?  Would  he  not^  can  we  imagine,  command  every 
bishop  to  insist,  that  all  his  clergy  should  perpetually  urge 
the  necessity  of  constantly,  and  the  danger  of  unworthily, 
communicating  in  the  Eucharist,  at  a  time  when  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  hearers  absent  themselves  from  it,  or 
come  to  it,  twice  a  year  only,  in  compliment  to  a  great  fes- 
tival, or  to  qualify  for  a  lucrative  employment  t  Would  he 
not^  knowing  that  the  bulk  of  the  common  people  are  as  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  plainest  principles  in  religion,  as  the 
Patagons  or  the  Hottentots,  make  it  the  first  duty  of  a 
bishop  to  send  his  clergy  with  the  milk  at  least  of  God's 
word  into  the  dwellings  of  these  babes  in  knowledge,  but 
adepts  in  all  the  dishonest  arts !   What  would  he  order  to  be 
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$ft}d  \ky  th^  l^tsl^pp  tp  l^is  plergy,  whea  the  spirit  of  piety  isf 
9,ImP9t  tpt^ly  es^tiQi^uisbed^  a^d  that  of  religious  dispotatipa 
fl^i^f  s  put  in  ail  the  jf^ry  of  its  pld  party  rage,  so  that  nq 
religioiifi  warmth  is  felt  Iq  that  polemic  fire  which  cpnsumesf 
tbe  ^hurph  ?  wh^p  the  Ixw  of  controversy  is  pulled  from  the 
hefid«  only  tp  be  split  and  thrown  away  ?    When  the  bone 
of  eoQtpn^ioQ  hath  not  a  particle  of  flesh  without,  nor  of 
marrow  in  it,  even  th^y  being  judges  who  fight  about  it? 
Whiei^  it  is  become  impossible  so  much  as  to  guess  at  ^ 
mfto's  faith,  at  $t  clergyman'^  faith,  concerning  the  dpctrine 
intp  which  we  were,  all  baptized,  by  his  every  day  repeating 
tbe  creeds  in  church^  or  by  his  continually  offering  up  hi^ 
public  devotions  to  two  persons,  whom  he  therein  ei^pressly 
€^ls  God,  though  be  believes  them  to  be  but  preatures,  anc}, 
IM9  such,  wboUy  UQwprthy  of  prayer  and  adoratiop  ?    When 
H  is  cried  out  against  iiQLvprsaUy,  as  a  breach  of  Christi^ 
charity  to  give  the  n^Di0  of  di^hpnesty  or  insinperity  to  pre- 
TfgrioatioQ,  so  grossly  mpioi^s?   When  the  people  through 
iil4ifferei^ce  suffer  this  to  p^ss  a^s  a  triflei  or  through  cor- 
ruption court  it  as  conspnanttq  th^ir  own  duplicity  of  heart? 
When '  they  say  to  thQ  seers,  Siee  i)at ;  pud  tp  the  prophets. 
Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things  ;  speak  unto  us  smootl^ 
things;  prophesy  deceits?'    When  the  deceiy,e4>  ftnd  the 
deceive^,  so  vaunt  themselves  to  belong  to  God,  as  if  they 
thought  he  abhorred  sipcerity  ? 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  such  questions  aln^ost  without 
end,  and  to  shew,  that  corruption  in  principle  leads  directly 
to  corruption  of  manners  ;  that,  on  the  oth^jr  hand,  bad  prac- 
tice make  loose  principles  necessary ;  that  they  mutually 
generate  each  othier^  and  that  St.  Paul,  not  only  saw  this 
source  of  error  and  infidelity  in  human  nature,  but  foresaw 
it  too  in  fact,  when  be  predicted  the  '  falling  away,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  whose  coming  is  after  the  work- 
ing of  iSatan,  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
i^  th^B  that  perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved/  A^^d  '  for  this  cause 
God  sba}l  send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve a  lie ;  that  they  all  might  be  dan;med,  who  believed 
not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.' 

It  is  true,  ja  bishop  can  prescribe  up  new  doctrine.    Nor 
is  there  any  occasion  for  new  doctrines.    '  Th6  ^an  of  God 
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is  thoroughly  furnished'  in  the  inspired  Scripture  '  onto  all 
good  works,  whether  of  doctrine,  or  reproof,  or  correction, 
or  instruction/  In  this  arsenal  he  finds  all  the  weapons  of 
his  warfare  ready  prepared  to  his  hand.  These  he  may  use 
as  the  exigency  of  times  shall  require,  and  so  point  the  ar* 
tillery  of  his  inferior  clergy  against  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tions, whether  in  principle  or  practice,  as  to  clear  the  field 
for  a  successful  attack  on  an  infamous  band,  who,  conscious 
of  their  own  treachery,  fight  the  battle  of  infidelity  and  wick- 
edness only  in  masquerade.  In  this  kingdom  the  inferior 
clergy  depend  so  very  much  on  their  bishop,  that  nothing 
can  be  easier  for  him,  than  to  speak  to  his  whole  diocess 
through  their  mouths,  and  to  prescribe  even  their  degree  of 
diligence  in  the  work  assigned,  if  diligence  is  followed  by 
favour.  Why  then  sleep  we  till  noon,  and  give  the  enemy 
so  long  an  opportunity  to  *  sow  his  tares,'  not  only  *  in  the 
night,'  as  at  first,  but  now  in  the  face  of  the  day? 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  bishop,  to  exhort, 
which  signifies  something  more  than  to  advise,  or  even  per- 
suade ;  it  signifies  to  encourage,  to  rouse,  to  stimulate.  It 
is  indeed  shocking  to  a  Christian  eye,  to  see  a  pastor  nod- 
ding over  his  flock,  while  the  wolf  is  howling,  and  the  lion 
roaring  round  it;  while  the  old  serpent  winds  himself  through 
it,  and  hisses  at  the  head  ;  a  flock  of  immortal  souls,  which 
'  God  hath  purchased  with  his  blood/  and  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  this  slumberer,  with  a  large  salary  in  hand  for 
his  pains,  and  with  eternal  glory  in  reversion,  if  he  is  found 
vigilant  and  faithful. 

All  this,  notwithstanding,  a  bishop,  if  he  will  but  look 
about  him,  shall  not  unfrequently  see  one  of  his  clergy  loiter- 
ing, or  at  least  but  slowing  walking,  in  the  race  he  ought 
to  run.  Nay,  he  shall  see  here  one,  and  there  another,  fest 
asleep,  while  Christ  is  sold  by  a  wakeful  traitor  to  enemies 
^who  sleep  not,  except  they  have  done  mischief/  Whence 
this  lethargy  on  the  side  of  truth  and  goodness  ?  whence 
that  alertness  on  the  part  of  error,  heresy,  schism,  super- 
stition, and  wickedness  ?  Why  is  God  so  miserably,  and  the 
infernal  fiend,  so  zealously,  so  strenuously,  served?  what  in- 
fatuation on  both  sides  !  with  what  impudence  does  he  call 
himself  a  labourer  in  God's  vineyard,  who  never  labours ! 
who  never  even  works !  who  does  nothing,  but  eat,  drink. 
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^leep,  shorn  of  all  his  spiritual  strength,  and  fast  bound, 
hand  and  foot^  by  luxury  and  indolence,  on  the  lap  of  plea- 
cure,  while  the  gigantic  Philistines  of  heresy  and  immo- 
rality are  upon  him  !     His  faith  and  his  conscience  are  so 
deeply  on  the  snort,  that  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  rouse 
bim.     If  you  see  him  at  all  in  motion,  it  is  only  to  perform 
«ome  mere  legal  duty,  which  not  performed,  might  deprive 
bim  of  his  bread ;  but  here  however  he  goes  so  close  by  the 
statute,  and  80  narrowly  turns  the  corner  of  the  canon,that 
Christ  hath  not  the   compliment  of  a  hairbreadth   more, 
though  the  sheep  he  died  for,  are  perishing.    But  were  the 
prospect  of  a  better  parish,  in  case  of  greater  diligence,  s^t 
before  him  by  his  bishop,  on  the  music  of  such  a  promise, 
like  one  bit  by  a  tarantula,  we  should  probably  soon  see  him 
in  motion,  and  serving  God  (O  shameful !)  for  the  sake  of 
mammon,  as  if  his  torpid  body  had  been  animated  anew  by 
a  returning  soul.    Is  it  true  then,  that  this  world  can  do  so 
much  more  than  heaven  ?    Yes,  with  him,  who  hath  no  sen- 
sation, but  on  the  side  next  this  world.    It  is  true  too,  that 
all  men  have  but  too  lively  a  feeling  on  the  other  side;  so 
that  it  would  infinitely  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  were  worldly  wealth  and  honour  always  inviolably  at- 
tached to  superior  service.     Could  religion  bring  over  this 
baptismal  enemy  to  her  standard,  he  would  do  the  execu- 
tion of  an  elephant,  I  mean,  under  the  management  of  a 
steady  and  skilful  hand.     Did  religion  hold  forth  riches  and 
honour  in  her  left  hand,  what  might  she  not  do  with  her 
right ! 

if  a  bishop  should  find  a  man  among  his  clergy,  to  whom 
what  I  have  been  saying  is  but  too  applicable,  it  would  be 
well  done  to  let  him  know,  that  he  is  ready  to  confer  rewards 
on  substantial  merit,  and  is  ready  to  inflict  canonical  dis- 
grace and  contempt  on  the  want  of  it ;  and  that  Christ  did 
not  labour  and  die,  only  that  his  clergy  might  live  in  luxury 
and  ease.  A  bishop  may  sometimes  meet  with  one  in  his 
diocess  who  knows  not  this.  I  speak  charitably,  for  surely, 
if  he  does  know  it,  he  deserves,  not  to  be  exhorted,  but. 

In  the  third  place,  to  be  rebuked  with  all  authority.  There 
are  several  degrees  of  reproof,  whereof  a  rebuke  is  the  sharp* 
est.  Beyond  this  again,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  ex- 
tends, as  occasion  may  require,  to  public  admonitions^  sus- 
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penaions,  degradations*  in  regard  to  his  clergy,  and  to  exr 
oommunication,  in  regard  to  both  them  and  the  laity. 

Although  our  clergy  do  generally  and  greatly  stand  i^ 
need  of  exhortation^  yet,  God  be  thanked,  there  are  but  few 
of  them  whoMeserve  rebuke.  In  general  their  behaviour  is 
regular.  The  stream  of  the  ministry  among  us  exceeds  in 
purity  the  waters  of  that  lay  morass,  from  whence  it  runs 
(shameful  praise !)  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  primitive  times. 
We  are  culpable  for  doing  too  little  good,  rather  than  for 
fsriminal  liberties.  In  this  I  speak  the  common  sense  of 
Mankind ;  but  must  at  the  same  time  confesSf  that,  in  the 
eye  of  Ood,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  important  nature  of 
our  office^  to  be  only  not  wicked,  is  highly  criminal  in  pe?r 
sons  so  stationed  as  we  are. 

In  case  however  a  bishop  shall  be  so  unhappy  e^  U^  s^ 
a  spot  in  the  assembly  of  his  clergy,  it  ia,  no  doubt,  his  4^tyt 
either  to  wash  off  its  blackness,  or  totally  to  eiq)unge  itr 
That  clergyman  who  settles  on  the  ioveterate  lees  of  bis  owg 
indolence,  or  whose  spirit  of  piety,  and  regard  to  duty,  di^ 
down  to  vapidneas,  is  to  be  pitied,  and,  if  possible,  reefer* 
mented  by  his  bishop  to  a  life  and  warmths  more  becoming 
the  service  of  an  infinite  Benefactor  and  Master.  But  d 
profligate  clergyman  is  a  monster,  which  its  own  mother  the 
church  ought  to  fling  out  of  sight.  The  laity  v^ill  never 
willingly  submit  to  excommunication,  while  they  behold  a 
clergyman  giving  the  sacrament,  who  is  known  to  be  guilty 
of  the  same  crimes,  for  which  they  are  forbid  to  receive  it. 

Yet  excommunication,  the  inherent  discipline  of  the 
church,  which  it  exercised  under  persecution,  which  it  is 
still  permitted  to  exercise  under  the  present  establishment, 
and  to  which  its  power  is  at  present  almost  absolutely  coo- 
fined,  ought  to  be  more  frequently  applied,  than  it  is,  as  well 
to  the  delinquent  laity,  as  clergy.  Communion  with  tbe 
body  of  Christ  is  thrown  too  open,  and  made  too  cheap,  if  a 
dissolute  wretch  may,  after  a  long  self-excommunication  by 
wilful  absence,  and  perseverance  in  wickedness,  boldly  ap- 
proach the  Lord's  table,  without  the  smallest  tokens  of  amend- 
ment, or  any  satisfaction  given  to  the  church »  The  dying 
profligate,  who,  for  whole  years,  could  neither  be  persuaded 
nor  compelled  to  come  in,  thinks  he  hath  nothing  to  do,  hut 
to  send  for  his  minister,  hear  two  or  three  prayers,  jreceive 
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the  sacrament,  and  so  go  off  to  regions  of  bliss,  as  secure  of 
a  good  reception,  as  the  veriest  saint.  His  dergymaa  is  too 
ready  to  encourage  this  faUacious  hope  by  a  most  insnaring 
compliance  with  his  desire,  in  the  presence  of  ten  or  twenty 
parishioners,  and  to  the  knowledge  frequently  of  a  large  vici* 
nity •  The  poor  ignorant  people  think,  tJhieir  clergyman  knows 
perfectly  well  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  on  this  occasion 
does  only  his  duty.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  immoral  and 
pernicious  article  of  Popery  is  brought  into  common  prac* 
lice  among  us,  under  the  mask  of  mistaken  charity ;  and 
the  mi^uided  flock  are  taught  by  repeated  acts  to  r^ard  it 
as  no  great  matter  what  sort  of  life  a  man  shall  lead,  pro* 
yided  he  can  have  this  benefit  of  clergy  at  the  close;  and  so 
the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  religion  are  turned  into  so 
many  engines  of  seduction^ 

There  is  a  loud,  but  unreasonable  cry  set  up  against  the 
spiritual  courts,  wherein,  after  all,  as  much  right  is  done, 
and  far  lighter  fees  exacted,  than  in  any  other  court  whatso* 
ever>  But  if  my  lords,  the  bishops,  would  oftener  person- 
ally preside  in  their  own  courts,  particularly  with  an  eye  to 
the  castigation  of  wickedness,  the  jurisdiction  would  soon 
recover  somewhat  of  its  ancient  reputation,  and,  greatly  as 
it  is  cramped  by  law,  might  be  turned  to  very  good  account, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  state,  as  the  church. 

The  apostie,  in  my  text,  expressly  charges  the  bishop  to 
rebuke  with  aU  prerogative  of  command,  as  EviTayri  imports. 
I  need  not  stay  here  to  prove,  after  Hooker,  King,  and  Potter, 
have  so  fully  done  it,  that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  in 
rebuking,  as  well  as  in  his  other  purely  episcopal  offices, 
is  the  autiiority  of  God.  '  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,'  saith 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  '  so  send  I  you ;'  and  so  sent  they 
their  successors ;  so  sent  Paul  his  Timothy  to  Ephesus,  and 
his  Titus  to  Crete,  to  ordain  and  govern  the  two  lower  orders 
of  the  church,  and  to  preside  over  the  whole  laity,  no  less 
than  clergy,  as  must  evidently  appear  to  every  impartial 
reader  of  tike  three  epistles  to  those  bishops. 

If  then  the  authority  of  the  bishop  is  the  authority  of 
the  Almighty  God,  what  hath  a  bishop  to  fear  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  a  purely  spiritual  duty,  which,  when  discharged 
according  to  God's  word,  is  set  above  all  human  control  f 
Thus  thought  the  hutnble  Ambrose,  who  had  fled  from  the 
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episcopal  chair  as  unworthy  of  it,  when  he  obliged  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  to  do  public  penance  at  Milan  for  a  horrid 
murder,  ere  he  admitted  him  to  the  Lord's  table;  and  thus 
thought  that  emperor  too  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs.  Thus 
indeed  should  every  real  Christian  have  still-  thought,  had 
every  bishop,  blessed  with  the  knowledge  and  piety,  not  to 
say,  courage  of  an  Ambrose,  taken  care  to  support,  by  all 
parts  of  his  episcopal  conduct,  the  dignity  of  the  place  he 
fills.     But  unhappily  while  one  bishop  shamefully  prosti- 
tuted his  spiritual  powers,  and  usurped  another  set  of  powers 
in  temporals,  of  still  greater  extent,  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
in  the  west,  harassed  and  terrified  by  continual  appeals  to 
this,  shrunk  themselves,  and  their  sacred  function,  into  a 
littleness,  which  hath  proved  fatal  to  discipline,  and  through 
a  decay  of  discipline,  to  piety  and  virtue.   So  very  low  hath 
the  opinion  of  a  bishop's  authority  been  brought  by  these 
and  the  like  means,  that,  in  our  own  times,  the  late  bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
was  very  nigh  perishing,  for  refusing  the  sacrament  tt>  the 
strumpet  of  a  sorry  deputy.    The  applauses,  wherewith  that 
good  man  hath  been  loaded  by  the  better  sort  of  people  for 
this  act  of  discipline,  as  a  singular  instance  of  piety  and 
resolution,  are  the  keenest  reproaches,  ever  uttered  against 
the  present  state  of  religion,  and  carry  with  them  a  sting, 
far  exceeding  in  sharpness  all  the  satire  and  sneer  of  the 
Independent  Whig,  discharged  on  that  bishop  and  his  bre- 
thren.    What!  did  he  not  act  as  he  ought  to  have  done? 
Did  he  do  more  than  his  duty  strictly  required  ?     Had  he 
not  shewn  himself  one  of  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and 
wholly  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  if  through 
fear  he  had  cast  the  inestimable  pearl  in  his  hand  before  a 
swine  ?     Who  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did  :  Who  would 
not  have  rejoiced  with  the  apostles  and  him  for  having  been 
thought  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name  and  honour, 
who  endured  the  cross  for  us  all?     Where  then  is  the  ex- 
alted singularity  oi  an  act  which  any  other  bishop,  in  his 
place,  must,  and,  I  hope,  would  have  performed,  as  well  as 
he?     Why,  truly,  such  actions  are  seldom  seen,  and  many 
scandalous  offenders  are  every  day  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
ment.  True,  but  not  to  the  knowledge  of  our  bishops  surely. 
The  bishops  therefore  ought  to  look'  down  with  a  sharper 
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eye  on  what  is  doing  among  lis  the  inferior  clergy>*  for  God 
will  call  them  to  an  account  for  those  irregularities  of  owns, 
which  they  ought  to  know,  or  how  otherwise  can  they  apply 
a  remedy  in  time  to  come?  Besides,  we  are  poor  timid 
creatures,  with  perhaps  a  scanty  provision  of  bread,  and  that 
often  exposed  to  the  ill  temper  of  many,  whom  strictness  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  particularly  as  to  suspensions, 
might  offend  •  We  therefore  want,  or  think  we  want,  the 
pountenance  of  a  higher  order  to  support  us  in  matters  of 
discipline.  The  bishop,  vested  with  a  plenitude  of  divine 
Authority,  and,  no  doubt,  for  such  purposes  as  these  relating 
to  discipline,  armed  by  the  constitution  of  our  country  with 
wealth,  power,  and  peerage,  might  enable  us  to  stand  out 
ground  on  the  canons,  and  on  a  rubric  backed  by  an  ex« 
press  act  of  parliament,  against  all  who  might  expect  uh^ 
reasonable  and  impious  compliances  at  our  hands,  were  hd 
pleased,  by  a  previous  prohibition,  to  take  to  himself  the 
honour  of  an  authorized  refusal.  This,  I  own,  might,  now 
and  then,  occasion  a  ruffle ;  but  is  it  not  better  to  have  a 
ruffle  with  men,  than  with  God  ? 

That  however  the  authority  of  a  bishop  may  be.  properly 
supported  in  the  necessary,  but  offensive  duty  of  rebuking^ 
his  dignity  is  superadded  by  the  apostle,  as  a  buttress,  in 
those  remarkable  and  comprehensive  words,  *  Let  no  maa 
despise  thee.*  Let  none  of  thy  inferior  clergy,  nor  of  the 
Isuty,  committed  to  your  and  their  care  (for  this  epistle  wad 
to  be  publickly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Crete)  presume, 
whether  exhorted  or  rebuked,  to  entertain  a  despicable  idea 
of  one  advanced  by  the  providence  of  God  into  the  place  of 
iiis  Son.  Although  the  abilities,  and  even  behaviour  of  a 
man,  thus  stationed,  should  not  be  sufficient  to  exalt  him 
very  high  in  the  esteem  of  those  he  is  known  to,  yet  when 
it  is  considered  that  he  is  the  delegate  and  representative  of 
Christ;  that  he  is,  under  God,  the  head  of  many  churches; 
that  edification,  order,  and  government,  are  put. into  his 
hands,  that  he  may  '  feed  the  flock  of  God,  go  in  and  out 
before  them,'  and  separate  from  them  such  as  ^re  tainted 
with  contagious  disorders;  and  that  he  is  the  immediate 
reservoir,  from  whence  all  under  him  are  to  derive  the  word> 
the  sacraments,  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  bene* 
dictions  of  an  infinitely  gracious  Father ;  they  cannot  asr 
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iuredly  Be  Christians,  vrho  do  not  reverence  him  for  ihe 
Mke  of  his  Master  and  his  work.  '  He/  saith  Christ,  ^Bpeak** 
ing  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  *  who  despiseth  yov, 
despiseth  me,  and  he  who  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that 
tent  me.  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  yoo/  to  all  ages 
and  nations ;  ^  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world/ 
It  follows,  that  where  our  bishop  is,  there  is  CSirts^  and 
where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Father.  Can  a  bishop  then, 
considered  as  such,  be  an  object  of  contempt  ?  Not  possibly^ 
unless  he  himself  should  forget,  that  he  is  a  bishop. 

'  Let  no  man  despise  thee,'  is  therefore  to  be  understood 
as  a  command  given,  not  only  to  the  inferior  clergy  and  the 
laity,  but  also  to  the  bishop  himsetf.  If  the  pkilosopher 
with  good  reason  orders  every  man  to  reverence  himself,  a 
bishop,  in  the  superior  lustre  of  whose  episcopal  diaracter 
Ae  man,  the  private  person,  is  lost,  should  much  more  re- 
vetrence  himself,  as  one  in  whom  nothing  mean  or  base  can 
possibly  harbovr,  willMut  betraying  the  majesty  of  his  ccm- 
stituent.  To  prevent  this,  a  lively  conscience,  wilii  a  nmid 
unbiassed,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  understandiDg,  may  be 
sufficient.  The  wisdom  requisite  to  prevent  the  contempt  of 
a  bishop,  is  laid  up  ready  in  the  hc4y  Scriptures.  A  little 
address,  or  imther  an  unaffected  simplicity,  added  to  this, 
will  more  dian  compensate  for  a  want  of  refinement.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  how  ta^  an  impartial  understandii^ 
I  mean  of  the  moderate  sort,  will  carry  a  bishop  in  the  choice 
of  fit  piH'sons  to  fill  his  Tucant  benefices,  and  in  governing 
his  diocess,  beyond  a  vastly  high^  capacity,  nnder  Ae 
crowed  guidance  of  an  eye,  squinting  to  family  connexions, 
<Mr  views  of  h%her  promotion.  A  warm  tosI  for  the  glory  of 
Odd  in  Ihe  salvation  of  souk  is  essentisd  to  consdence  in  the 
episcopal  <4iajraoter.  Tliis  veid,  and  d)at  impaxliafity,  w31 
cairy  wp  %  bishop  near  to  perfection. 

Btit  if  to  tlhese  ^re  iwlded,  fte  powers  of  a  strong  nnder- 
trt^Mdiwg,  <mls;rged  by  a  thoromgh  kn<ywledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, '^  theology,  dt  ftaitAimd,  of  liie  canon  law,  of  tie  ec- 
t!4^i#i*i<5al  sti«:«*es,  and  ballasted  by  tfiscretitm  and  firmness 
y>Ti»f>^i^  Wfe  Imv^  thm  a  Wshop,  qualified  to  raise  lie  tBgnity 
T^f  ^ft!«  p^rn^  nn^  ^ce  ^  its  very  summit,  V  infiddity 
^V^nW  f^i?iM^f  •h*^,  g^t^ed  on  aH  sides  hy  ^flie  armonr  rf 
XlyW,  twd  ^IVPhW^  tti  'J^  l^wlteoff  a  fcoly  example,  he ^BtoB 


00  by  about  him  with  ^«  IvTo^dged  sword  of  his  M&st^,  as 
to  overwhelm  all  opposition^  If  Superstition  or  enthusiasni 
should  hope  to  take  advantage  of  his  meek  and  dispassionate 
coolness,  the  sound  reason,  by  whieh  he  a6ts  and  speaks^ 
Will  easily  ptfff  out  the  ill-fuelled  blate  of  the  one,  and,  like 
a  Bolar  light,  extinguish  the  fe^e  fire  of  the  other.  If  his 
<^iirch>  dirough  schismis,  through  contrariety  of  i:^inio«ts, 
through  discontents,  at  the  legal  maintenance  of  his  clergy^, 
shall^  at  any  time,  like  a  loo  fiery  ho^  bo«ind  under  him 
WiHi  a  violence^  dreadful  to  weaker  riders>  yon  'shall  -see  him 
strain  or  relax  die  reins  with  a  skill,  thonMi{^My  w^  nc^sMH 
modated  to  Occasions ;  yon  shall  see  him  keep  his  "seat  firm^ 
and  his  countenance  serene* 

This  dignity,  arising  akno&t  to  majesty,  is  rather  height'^ 
ened^  than  lowered,  by  ^e  humility  of  theiixan,  as  often  as 
the  m«ian^tof  his  fiock  hat^oooasion  to  approach  him;  by 
his  ftrtherly  tende^itieiM  Of  heatt,  when  misery  cries  to  him 
for  relief ;  by  his  plainMss  in  <lo<^rine ;  by  his  calnmess  in 
argam^t;  by  his  candonr  and  good-humonr  to  gainsay ers^ 
by  his  affectio>nate  hospitality,  equally  removed  from  ptfoxp 
fitnd  ^ordidneSS;  by  his  unsl^eoted  coi^entment  with  what 
he  pofM^e^Sters ;  by  his  residing  perhaps  in  the  most  temort^ 
«nd  disagreeable  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  no  man  haih 
Mom  to  ss;y  to  him,  ^  with  whom  hast  thou  left  l^iose  few 
Siveep  in  the  wilderness T    Though  qualified  to  adorn  the 
ifitofat  brittiant  court,  and  to  suppoit  'distinction  among 
)>rinees,  he  is  fou^d  among  the  sheep,  and  is  bretter  pleased 
%o  hrsndle  die  xsrosier  ^an  to  wear  the  mitre.    How  free, 
bow  ^i^bte,  how  engagic^,  and  yet  how  gnarded,  is  ha 
conversation  in  minted  companies  \    How  instrucitite,  wften 
he  and  his  clergy  enter  togeiiher  01s  the  discussion  of  some 
importfttift  snbject  of  reKgi^wi,  some  Scriptural  difficufty,  or 
Bome  point  <f(  minis^rial  prttdence !    How  easily  and  mt- 
tnrally  he  slides  into  a  knowledge  of  tSieir  abilities,  princi- 
)>les)  tempers !    How  aensibly  they  igrow  into  wiser  and 
i>etter  men  under  his  culture  \    A  'good  bishop  seldom  &ih* 
to  make  a  good  clergy ;  a  good  clergy  as  seldom  fail  toinake 
a  good  people.    The  sun  of  the  diocess  diffuses  his  Kght 
attd  warmth  in  plenty  bver  the  primary,  and  they  again  over 
the  secoiidary  class  off  Cfari^ans,  diroughout  t!re  yfbdlt 
4^t6m  of  b^evers. 
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Of  such  pastors  we  have  had  many»  have  still  some,  and 
more  we  shall  have,  if  our  destruction  is  not  decreed.    The 
work  increases  in  proportion  as  profligacy  of  principle  and 
manners  grows  upon  us.    It  grows  apace^  and  is  already  in- 
deed  come  to  such  a  height,  as  to  require,  I  fear,  more  than 
human  power  to  bring  it  under.     We  are  at  present  an  ig- 
norant and  abandoned  people.     *  There  is  none  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one.     From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the 
head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  us.'    We  quarrel  about  reli-* 
gion,  and  have  none.    The  recusant  saps  the  foundation  of 
establishment;  and  the  establishment,  vainly  considering 
its  foundation  as  too  firm  to  be  shaken,  deigns  not  to  look 
so  low  as  the  mine.    The  Deist,  aided  by  the  Arian,  spreads 
his  spirit  of  indifference  firsts  and  then  of  contempt  for  re- 
velation universally.     At  best,  we  are  but  half  Christians* 
Dissipation  of  time,  fortune,  thought,  extirpates  all  religion 
and  virtue  at  the  upper  end  of  life,  and  rushes  downward  on 
the  lower  ranks,  as  fast  as  villany  can  derive  the  materials. 
Ours  are  the  only  bishops  in  the  world,  who  never  meet  sy- 
nodically,  to  confer  on  the  truths,  or  coalesce  in  the  spirit 
of  religion.  "  Hence  a  crop  of  portentous  opinions.     Hence 
unnatural  warmth  in  the  defence  and  propagation  of  false 
religions.    Hence  coolness  to  real  religion.    Hence,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  wickedness  is  become  rampant,  for  we 
have  now  found  the  way  to  sin  on  principle.    The  barometer 
of  the  church  hath  sunk  far  below  the  Laodicean  degree. 
We  shiver  to  a  death  of  piety  and  goodness  on  the  brink  of 
atheistical  indiflference.    What  specific  is  there  for  this  ague 
of  the  soul  ?  what  thaw  for  hearts  so  frozen  ?     Are  we  to  ex- 
pect the  thunder  of  God's  judgments,  ere  we  can  hope  to 
feel  again  the  warm  weather  of  Christianity  ?    They  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  these,  which  become  every  day  more  dread- 
fully probable,  ought  to  rouse  us  to  an  intense  exertion  of 
all  the  little  strength  still  left  us,  in  order  to  a  speedy  reco- 
very of  Christianity,  ere  it  is  gone  beyond  our  reach,  and  to 
a  speedy  reformation  of  manners,  ere  virtue  and  common  de- 
cency are  wholly  banished  from  among  us.     '  Is  there  none 
to  guide  the  church  among  all  the  sons  she  hath  brought 
forth  ?    None  that  taketh  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  sons  she 
hath  brought  up?'     If  we  really  believe,  as  We  continually 
preach,  that  the  salvation  of  souls,  of  our  own  souls  too. 
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bought  by  the  blood  of  Christy  with  heaven  and  helU  are  all 
at  stake,  how  can  we  be  cool  ?  A  cold  fire,  and  a  cold  Chris- 
tian^ are  equal  absurdities  in  language^  equal  impossibilities 
in  nature.  But  if  there  are  degrees  of  absurdity  and  impos- 
sibility^  as  of  infinite^  how  infinitely  absurd  .and  impossible 
must  coldness  be  in  a  preacher  of  the  gospel !  in  a  bishop^ 
from  whom  the  saving  wisdom  of  Christianity  should  de- 
scend, as  from  the  head,  and  its  vital  warmth  circulate  as 
from  the  heart,  through  all  the  orders  and  members  of  the 
church. 

Wanting  reformation  myself,  I  set  not  up  for  a  censor 
or  reformer  of  others,  in  speaking  as  I  have  done.  No, 
having  been  called  to  this  office,  not  sought  it,  in  uttering 
this  my  lamentation  over  the  church  of  God,  I  have  filled 
but  a  small  pipe,  where  a  loud  trumpet  ought  to  have  been 
blown,  have  pushed  the  lancet  of  truth  into  the  general  sore, 
though  I  pierced  my  own  heart  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
wise  have  been  taught  medicine  by  a  dog,  and  Rome  was 
saved  by  the  vigilant  warnings  of  an  animal,  deemed  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  understanding. 

Vain  however  is  the  attempt  of  such  a  wretch  ;  vain,  I 
fear,  to  put  our  trust  in  any  son  of  man,  or  even  in  princes, 
for  a  remedy  against  evils,  too  inveterate  to  be  removed  or 
averted  by  any  hand,  but  that  which  is  almighty.  Happy 
were  we,  after  all,  could  we  repose  a  rational  hope  in  the 
liord  our  God,  from  whom  we  have  miserably  departed. 
That  this  hope  may  nevertheless  have  some  foundation  (for 
infinite  are  the  long-suffering  patience  and  goodness  of  God) 
let  us  repent  and  pray. 

O  Lord  God,  the  light  and  life  of  the  soul,  disperse  our 
errors  ;  revive  our  piety ;  turn  thou  us,  and  so  shall  we  be 
turned,  to  thee,  through  Christ  Jesus,  our  Redeemer,  to 
whom,  with  thee,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  eternal  and  glo- 
rious Trinity,  be  all  might,  majesty,  dignity,  and  dominion, 
now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


YOL.    III.  2    D 
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DISCOURSE   LXXIV. 


CHRIST'S  CHARITY   SBRMON. 


Matt.  xxii.  37—40. 

Thou  skalt  love  the  Lord  thf  God  with  all  thf  heart,  with  aUthy  soul,  tnd 

with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

And  the  second  is  lihe  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Hear  now  the  charity  sermon  of  Christ  himself^  on  this 
his  own  text. 

'  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory : 

*  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.  And  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats : 

'  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the 
goats  on  his  left. 

'  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand, 
Come,  ye  children  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world : 

'For  1  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in : 

'Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  yisited 
me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

'  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when 
saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty,  and  gavie 
thee  drink  ? 

'  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or 
naked,  and  clothed  thee  ? 

'  Or,  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee  ? 

'  And  the  King  shall  answer,  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I 
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say  unto  you^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren^  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

'Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everkwting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels  : 

'  For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gaye  me  no  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink : 

*  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye 
elotiied  me  not :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

'  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when' 
saw  we  thee  an  hnngred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked^ 
or  sick,  or  in  prison^  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  i 

*  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying,  Verily  I  say  unto 
jrou.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me. 

'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.' 

ri  would,  I  think,  my  dear  felloW-Cbristians,  give  just 
cause  of  offence  to  you  all,  should  I  now  make  you  an  ha- 
rangue on  the  subject  of  Christian  charity  in  general,  or  ofi 
ihat  of  alms-giving  in  particular.  Should  I  not  in  so  doin^ 
too  strongly  say,  you  are  not  Christians ;  you  do  not  un- 
derstand the  plainest,  nor  feel  the  most  pathetic  words  of 
Christ?  Nay,  should  I  not  be  guilty  of  arrogance  intolera-*- 
ble,^  should  I  presume  to  add  any  thing  to  an  address,  made 
by  infinite  wisdom  to  the  understandings  and  affections  of  a 
Christian  audience,  drawn  together  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
previous  power  of  that  very  spirit,  which  dictated  this  ad- 
drese?    Who  shall  come  after  God ? 

The  eloquence  of  men,  of  angels,  would  be  but  futility 
to  tbis^  Christ  Ivath  spoken.  You  are  Christians*  Shall  I 
lM>t  therefore  qoit  the  pulpit,  and  return  into  my  own  ex- 
treme insignificance?-—^ 

No,  I  perceive,  by  that  profound  silence,  you  expect  even 
I  shonld  say  somewhat.     Be  it  so. 

'A  little  time  may  possibly  be  passed  by  us  with  some 
profit,  and  much  pleasure,  in  a  few  reflections  on  this  won- 
derful sermon  of  our  God  and  Saviour.  We  cannot  add ; 
but  we  may,  we  ought  to  meditate.  Let  us  therefore  cor- 
dially enter  into  the  most  beautiful  of  all  discourses,  on  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  subjects. 

2  D  2 
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The  religion  of  Christ,  which,  in  >  thousand  places  of 
his  gospel,  is  finely  figured  to  us  as  light  to  the  under- 
standing, is  here,  with  regard  to  the  heart,  summed  up  in 
love ;  love  towards  God,  and  love  towards  our  neighbour. 
God  himself  is  a  sun,  is  love.  The  true  religion  beaming 
forth  from  him,  all  luminous  and  lovely,  partakes  his  nature, 
and  imparts  it;  partakes  and  imparts  Christ  Jesus,  who 
comes  to  us  as  a  great  light,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  de- 
scends upon  us  as  fire,  to  warm  us  with  charity.  Our  reli- 
gion, like  the  second  and  third  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity, 
consists  of  light  and  love  coessential  with  each  other,  and 
with  its  source.  St.  James  speaks  of  them  as  one.  '  Bre- 
thren, if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert 
him,  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins.'  See  how  error  and  sin  are  treated 
as  one ;  and  are  not  their  opposites,  truth  and  charity,  one  ? 
Most  surely.  To  know  God  is  to  love  him.  To  knov^  our 
neighbour,  as  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  and  as  the 
creature,  if  not  child,  of  God,  is  to  love  him.  To  love  God 
and  our  neighbour  is  to  fulfil  the  whole  law  of  Christ ;  for 
every  man,  warmed  by  this  charity,  must  labour  to  honour 
<jod,  and  cherish  his  neighbour,  in  proportion  to  his  degree 
of  love.  Truth  and  charity,  or  goodness,  are,  in  the  real 
Christian,  so  essentially  united,  like  light  and  warmth,  their 
scriptural  emblems,  in  the  natural  world,  as  never  to  be  se- 
parated. Every  one  knows  how  the  sunbeams  operate  on 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  The  good  Christian 
knows,  how,  in  like  manner,  true  religion,  the  emanation  of 
God,  sheds  daylight  on  the  understanding,  charity  on  the 
heart,  penetrates,  pervades,  invigorates,  the  soul,  and  ma- 
tures its  virtues.  He  experimentally  knows  how  it  may, 
by  meditation  and  devotion,  be  so  socially  collected,  as  to 
consume  every  thing  in  him  that  is  earthly,  and  assimilate 
to  itself  the  purer  part  of  his  composition,  which,  thus  sub- 
limed, rises,  and  mixes  with  its  connatural  element  above. 
By  this  train  of  thinking  you  see  how  all  good  Christians  are 
made  partakers  even  of  the  divine  nature. 

And  from  this  view  of  our  religion,  as  consisting  of 
light  and  love,  the  words  of  Christ,  just  now  repeated, 
carry  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  religion,  as  operat- 
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ing  on  the  heart  particularly,  and  there  begetting  love  or 
charity.  . 

Now,  it  is  very  observable,  that  in  this  love  towards  God 
and  man,  our  divine  Instructor  places  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  true  religion  and  virtue.  It  is  his  own  assertion,  that 
on  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  for  in  his 
mouth  the  charitable  are  the  righteous.  St.  Paul  too  main- 
tains, that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  But  lest  you 
should  take  this  for  an  account  of  the  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  gospel,  you  perceive  our  blessed  Saviour, 
in  that  which  I  call  his  charity  sermon,  states  the  trial  of 
the  last  day  on  the  footing  of  charity  alone,  as  extended, 
or  refused,  to  him  in  his  indigent  members.  This  is  the 
very  gospel;  and  here  its  author  lets  all  Christians, whether 
real,  or  only  professed,  know  beforehand,  in  what  manner 
he  will  deal  with  them  at  the  final  judgment.  His  two  sen- 
tences are  already  pronounced  and  recorded,  as  the  sanc- 
tions of  his  law ;  '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,'  or  ye 
charitable,  *  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;'  and,  *  Go,  ye  accursed/  or  ye  un^ 
charitable, '  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.'  The  execution  immediately  follows,  *  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal.' 

II  is  very  observable,  indeed,  till  we  reflect  a  little^  asto- 
nishing, that  our  Lord,  after  placing  all  religion  and  duty  in 
charity,  should,  farther  still,  reduce  all  charity  to  almsgiving; 
whereas  St.  Paul  plainly  intimates  the  possibility  of  a  man's 
giving  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  without  having  charity.  It 
is  certain,  this  he  may  do  through  vanity,  superstition,  or 
hatred  towards  his  relations.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
he  who  relieves  the  poor  through  compassion  for  the  poor, 
and  love  towards  Christ,  is  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 
This  man  must  be  a  true  Christian,  and  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  want,  in  any  one  respect,  at  least  as  much  solici- 
tude for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  his  own  soul, 
as  for  the  body  of  his  neighbour.  If  howeverhe  hath  sin- 
ned (and  who  hath  not),  his  fervent,  or  rather,  extensive, 
charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  his  sins.  Who  is  there 
among  us  who  shall  hear  the  poor  man  crying  to  the  rich 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  help,  and  see  the  rich  melting  into 
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pity,  and  its  beneficent  effects^  and  will  not   take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  latter  is  a  Christian  ?     Change  the  scene, 
let  the  poor  man  go  away  unrelieved,  who  is  he  that  will  call 
his  rich  neighbour  a  Christian  ?     It  will  be  evident,  that 
this  most  honourable  appellation  is,  on  these  occasions, 
neither  given,  nor  refused,  at  random,  if- it  is  considered, 
that  Christian  faith,  the  mother  of  all  the  gospel  graces  and 
virtues,  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  principle  and  spring  of 
Christian  charity.     Faith  in  Christ  is  a  firm  belief  of  his 
doctrines,  and  of  all  he  hath  done  and  suffered  for  our  sal* 
vation.     Hence  love  for  him,  and  for  all  that  are  one  with 
him.     Hence  that  exquisite  feeling,  which  is  immediately 
perceived  in  every  member  of  Christ,  when  any  other  is 
touched.    Hence  that  consent  of  parts  in  the  spiritual  body, 
which  shews,  that  the  whole  is  united  to  a  common  head, 
and  animated  by  one  common  soul. 

It  is  through  this  that  the  sensations  of  Christ  are  com- 
municated upwards  from  every  individual  of  his  church,  and 
that  he  feels  in  every  Christian,  I  mean,  particularly  in  the 
Bufferings  of  every  Christian,  more  keenly  than  he  did  in 
the  hands  and  feet  of  his  natural  body,  when  the  nails  went 
through  them  into  his  cross.  It  is  therefore  on  this  he 
founds  that  idea  of  charity,  which  he  would  have  all  his 
followers  imbibe,  when  he  represents  himself  as  hungry,  as 
thirsty,  as  naked,  as  a  stranger,  as  sick,  as  imprisoned,  in 
every  the  most  inconsiderable  Christian,  who  is  destitute  of 
meat,  drink,  clothes,  or  lodging ;  or  who  languishes  on  a 
sick  bed,  or  in  a  jail. 

O  blessed  Jesus  !  what  condescension,  what  compassion, 
what  tenderness  is  here!  Scarcely  the  cross  itself  can  ex- 
hibit more.  How  can  a  Christian  be  hard-hearted  ?  Oh! 
no.  A  son  may  tear  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  his  aged 
father,  a  mother  may  roast  her  new-born  infant  alive;  and 
the  corruption  of  nature  may  palliate  the  horror;  but  a 
Christian  must  be  tender,  must  have  pity,  cannot  give  up 
the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  his  soul,  to  new  and  unneces- 
sary distresses,  that  he  may  save  a  few  shillings,  to  be 
wasted  on  those  pomps  and  vanities,  or  on  those  sinful  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  which  he  renounced  by  the  most  solemn  of  all 
vows,  when  he  called  himself  after  Christ.  This  is  too 
much  indeed  for  the  new  nature  to  bear.    A  man  bom  again 
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is  like  Christ,  the  author  of  regeneration ;  is  incorporated 
with,  and  lives  in  Christ ;  is  acted  by  the  spirit  or  mind, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  How  then  can  that  joy  or  sor- 
row, which  are  felt  by  Christ,  be  unfelt  by  a  Christian  ?  It 
is  true,  the  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  in  a  figure. 
Is  Christ  therefore  to  expect  nothing  more  irom  us,  than  a 
mere  figurative  belief?  Is  the  union  between  Christ  and  a 
Christian  only  notional  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  a  reality,  as  the 
most  literal  truth  could  vouch  it  to  be  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  a  li- 
teral truth,  that  Christ  gave  up  his  natural  body  to  a  most 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  to  save  his  church  or  spiri- 
tual body,  as  dearer  to  him  ?  And  does  not  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  representing  the  sin  of  a  Christian  as  a  fresh  crucifixion 
of  Christ>  give  us  plainly  to  understand,  that  our  blessed 
head,  mystically  indeed,  but  really  and  truly,  feels  in  us  his 
members  as  keenly,  as  for  us,  on  the  first  cross,  to  which 
we  nailed  him? 

If  I  should  say  to  my  neighbour,  I  am  hungry,  and  he 
should  deny  it,  every  byn^tander  would  charge  him  not  only 
with  a  lie,  but  with  brutish  impudence.  A  man  best  knows 
his  own  distresses.  Christ  who  knows  all  things,  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  know,  when  he  himself  is  hungry, 
thirsty,  8ic.  To  prevent  all  hard-hearted  and  selfish  cavils 
on  this  subject,  he  hath  stated  the  case,  asserted  his  own 
distress,  and  put  the  doubt  concerning  it  into  the  mouths 
both  of  the  charitable  and  uncharitable,  *  When  saw  we  thee 
an  hungred,  or  thirsty,'  &c.  To  which,  lest  they  should  not 
perfectly  believe  him,  he  answers  with  an  emphasis,  *  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  as  you  did,  or  did  it  not,  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  you  did  it,  or  did  it  not,  unto  me.' 

A  fact,  thus  cleared  and  asserted  by  our  Lord  himself,  no 
Christian  will  dare  to  question  in  words.  But  let  it  be  here 
observed,  that  whosoever,  though  able,  does  not  relieve  the 
distresses  of  his  Saviour,  gives  the  lie  to  that  Saviour  by 
refusing  help,  more  strongly  and  inhumanly,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it  in  words ;  or  at  least  disowns  all  obligation 
from  gratitude,  all  inducement  from  hope,  and  that  con- 
nexion with  him  and  his  body,  which  ought  to  produce  the 
nelief  he  stands  so  much  in  need  of,  and  here  so  loudly  calls 
for. 

Our  blessed  Redeemer,  when  persecuted  to  death  by  the 
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Jews  and  Romans,  could  have  easily  called  a  host  of  an- 
gels to  his  assistance ;  but  then  how  should  the  prophecies 
have  been  fulfilled,  or  our  redemption  wrought.'  In  like 
manner^  when  he  earned  his  bread  by  a  trade^  or  subsisted 
on  the  benevolence  or  a  few  poor  Galileans,  and  was  worse 
lodged  than  the  birds  and  foxes,  he  could  have  supplied 
himself  from  the  united  treasures  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but 
then  how  had  an  example  of  infinite  humility,  self-denial, 
and  contempt  for  worldly  pomp  and  riches,  been  set  us  by 
him  who  best  knew  their  insignificance?  As  he  acted  in 
his  natural  body,  so  does  he  in  his  spiritual.  He  is  able,  of 
himself,  and  without  any  aid  from  his  creatures,  or  even  in 
defiance  of  the  whole  world,  to  make  comfortable  provision 
for  all  his  wants,  and  relieve  himself  from  every  species  of 
distress,  down  to  that  which  may  affect  him  in  his  lowest  or 
most  deplorably  afflicted  member.  But  were  he  to  do  all 
himself,  how  then  should  our  love  towards  him,  or  his  mem* 
bers  and  our  Christian  brethren,  be  exercised  ?  How  should 
our  gratitude  for  his  infinite  goodness  to  us,  be  ever  either 
cultivated  or  exhibited  ?  By  this  means  the  lovely  band  of 
Christian  charity,  adorned  with  ten  thousand  graces,  being 
dissolved,  the  church  must  be  separated  from  its  head,  must 
die,  must  crumble  into  a  dust  of  individuals,  ugly  and  un- 
happy. 

No,  my  dear  Christian  audience,  Christ,  the  express 
image  of  God,  by  whose  death  we  are  delivered  from  eternal 
infamy  and  misery,  and  entitled  to  infinite  glory  and  happi- 
ness, is  ever  among  us,  and  continually  presents  himself  to 
us  4n  his  image,  that  is,  in  every  Christian,  but  more  emi- 
nently in  every  poor  distressed  and  destitute  Christian.  Let 
us  look  on  these  with  some  share  of  that  pity,  wherewith  the 
Son  of  God  hath  looked  on  us,  in  the  filthy  rags  of  our  sins, 
not  strangers  only,  but  aliens  and  enemies,  sick  to  death 
eternal,  sold,  enslaved,  imprisoned ;  let  us  melt  into  pity  for 
these  little  Christs,  and  in  them  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  cries  out,  I  am  an  hungred ;  O  you,  whom  I  have 
fed  with  ray  own  flesh  and  blood,  give  me  to  eat.  I  am 
thirsty ;  O  you,  for  whom  I  opened  in  my  side  a  living 
fountain,  give  me  to  drink.  I  am  naked;  O  you,  whom  I 
have  clothed  with  my  own  proper  righteousness,  give  me 
clothes.     I   am  a  stranger ;    O   you,  whom  I  brought  by 
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adoption  into  my  Father's  house,  take  me  in  from  the  rain 
and  snow.  I  am  sick  and  in  prison ;  O  you,  whose  mortal 
disorders  I  have  healed,  whose  souls  1  have  redeemed  with 
the  price  of  my  blood  out  of  the  hands. of  your  enemy,  who 
Jiad  taken  you  prisoners,  and  tyrannized  over  you  at  his 
will,  come  to  me  with  medicines,  come  to  me  with  the  sum 
I  owe,  and  set  me  at  liberty.  Help  me,  you  who  hold  all 
your  riches  in  trust  from  me,  with  a  little  of  my  own.  I 
died  for  you ;  O  my  friends^  my  brethren,  suffer  me  not 
to  perish  again  through  want,  while  you  abound  with  every 
comfort,  every  luxury  of  life.  You  may  relieve  me,  without 
sensibly  curtailing  the  smallest  of  your  innocent  enjoyments* 
Live  in  affluence,  but  suffer  me  not  to  starve. 

Take  now  the.  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  himself;  these,  the  hard-hearted^  the  im- 
pious, who  had  no  feeling,  either  of  nature  through  their 
fellow-creature,  or  of  religion  and  gratitude,  through  their 
suffering  Saviour,  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  fire;  but 
the  righteous,  that  is,  the  tender-hearted,  the  lover  of  Christ 
and  Christians,  who  melted  at  the  miseries  of  his  Saviour  in 
all  his  members,  as  through  the  close  connexion  of  one 
conimon  nature,  one. soul,  one  body,  shall  go  away  into 
life  eternal. 

From  the  first  kindlings  of  mere  good  will,  through 
kindness,  affection,  friendship,  up  to  the  stronger  glow  of 
love  or  charity,  which  crowns  the  charming  climax,  and 
through  all  the  outgoings  and  exercises  of  tenderness, 
in  its  various  degrees  of  warmth,  there  is  none  that  emits 
so  beautiful  or  so  ardent  a  flame,  as  that  which  hath 
brought  us  together  this  day.  It  is  not  merely  to  relieve 
the  bodies  of  our  fellow-Christians  from  temporary  wants, 
from  disorders,  soon  terminating  however  in  health  or 
death,  nor  even  from  a  death,  which  all  our  wealth,  ex- 
pended in  food,  raiment,  and  medicine,  cannot  long  pro* 
crastinate ;  no,  this  charity  of  charities,  after  doing  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  wretched  body,  goes  forward, 
and  carries  food  for  the  famished  soul,  clothing  for  the 
nakedness  of  the  soul,  a  panacea  for  every  disorder  of  the 
soul,  and  an  infallible  amulet  against  the  eternal  death  of 
the  soul. 

Ye  are  come  hither  this  day,  ye  friends  of  Christ,  ye 
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favourites  of  heaven^  to  seek  for  the  lost  sheep  on  the  ave" 
tkue  of  hell^  and  to  restore  it  to  the  flock  of  the  true  Shep* 
herd.  Ye  are  come  to  snatch  the  brand,  already  kindled, 
from  an  infernal  fire,  to  quench  it  in  the  water  of  life,  and 
give  it  a  new  root  by  the  tree  of  life.  Ye  are  come  to  per- 
fect the  work  of  Christ,  to  save  a  soul  he  died  for,  and  thus 
thank  him  for  the  salvation  of  your  own.  O  glonous 
thanks  !  which  in  their  success,  give  an  additional  joy  to  the 
triumphs,  and  loudness  to  the  hymns,  of  heaveti,  for  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner.  If  the  wounds  of  Christ  bleed  anew 
at  the  touch  of  those  professors,  who  murder  him  afresh 
by  dieir  sins,  how  sweetly  are  they  soothed  and  healed 
again  by  the  balsam  of  your  charity !  It  is  surely  God  that 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  the  business,  on  which 
you  meet  at  this  place,  insomuch,  that  we  may  see  his  hand 
in  yours,  with  a  glory  round  it,  as  it  is  stretched  out  with 
your  contribution.  God,  infinitely  high  above  sin  and 
misery,  looks  with  pity  on  the  sins  and  miseries  of  his  crea- 
tures. With  an  eye  like  his,  you  the  chaste  weep  for  the 
lewdness,  and  you  the  wealthy,  consider  the  wants  of 
others.  This  indeed  is  godlike.  What  a  noble,  what  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving !  what  an  amiable  ac- 
knowledgment is  this,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  grace 
and  bounty  of  Providence,  you  might  have  been  as  wicked 
and  indigent,  as  those  who  now  excite  your  compassionate 
attention ! 

Were  there  any  here  (but  there  is  none)  to  whose  se- 
ducing arts  these,  or  the  like  objects,  owe  their  unhappy 
fall,  horror  and  compunction  ought  to  furnish  them  with  yet 
stronger  motives  to  contribute  on  this  occasion,  than  those 
of  your  charity,  warm  as  it  is.  Corrupters,  however,  are 
not  apt  to  be  reformers.  No,  it  is  theirs  to  debauch  and 
abandon ;  yours  to  follow'  and  reclaim,  in  which  blessed 
work  you  do  not  only  retrieve  the  poor  soul,  already  fallen, 
but  prevent  the  fall  of  many  others,  on  whom  the  wretch 
in  question  might  revenge  the  injury  done  her  by  our  sex. 

Your  goodness  in  this  double,  this  complicated  work  of 
charity,  cannot  be  conceived,  without  first  conceiving  the 
complicated  enormities  attendant  on  the  life  of  a  common 
prostitute.  Yet  here  is  a  mass  of  filth  and  stench,  which 
forbids  the  approeich  of  decency.    What  a  vice  is  that  which 
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cannot  be  lashed  in  the  language  of  modest  people,  which 
must  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  but  in  terms,  fit  only  to 
soften  it  down  into  a  mer»  frailty,  which,  maggot-like,  sur- 
rounds, conceals,  and  defends  itself  in  that  heap  of  ordure 
which  gave  it  birth. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  vice  turns  the  most  beautiful 
and  modest  part  of  our  species,  once  a  Christian  too !  into 
a  monster  of  impudence,  lewdness,  foulness,  hardly  ex- 
ceeded by  those  fiends,  into  whose  horrible  company  and 
abode  she  is  hastening ;  turns  her  into  a  factor  for  the  infernal 
deceiver,  for  whom  she  trades  on  the  way  to  hell,  with  a 
success  more  fatal  to  virtue,  to  fortune,  to  character,  to 
health,  to  life,  than  that  of  his  other  instruments,  and  often 
leaves  the  print  of  blood  and  murder  where  she  treads. 

It  is  to  bring  this  miserable  creature  back  to  Christ ;  it 
it  to  defeat  the  flagitious  trade  she  at  present  drives,  and 
provide  for  her  when  reclaimed  to  the  service  of  Christ,  that 
this  house  is  crowded  with  the  friends  of  Christ  and  virtue. 
Blessed  sight  indeed  !  O  assembly,  brilliant  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  !  let  your  hearts  overflow  with  joy,  and  your  voices 
loudly  resound  his  praise,  who  hath  given  you  the  will  and 
power,  thus  to  serve  your  God,  thus  to  save  your  fellow- 
creature,  and  thus  to  relieve  your  Saviour  in  your  fellow- 
Christian. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  praise  and  honour,  all  might,  majesty,  dignity, 
and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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FOB  THE 


USE  OF  FAMILIES. 

IN  WHICH  AKE  INCLUDED  TH£  NECESSAEY  PRINCIPLES  AND 

DUTIES  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 


Aifw  me  and  my  house,  toe  vnll  serve  the  Lord, — Josh.  xxiv.  15. 


THE   PREFACE. 


The  intention  of  the  following  form  of  prayer  is  to  furnish 
families  with  a  proper  instrument  for  their  devotions^  and  at 
the  same  time  to  convey  a  short  and  clear  summary  of  ail  the 
necessary  duties,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  in  which  a 
(Christian  ought  to  be  instructed  ;  to  the  end  that  every 
master  of  a  family,  at  the  same  time  that  he  performs  the 
duty  of  family  prayer,  may  without  much  farther  trouble^ 
fully  instruct  his  children  and  servants  in  the  principles  of 
our  most  holy  religion. 

Every  person  in  a  family  where  this  form  shall  be  con- 
stantly used,  will  of  course  soon  commit  the  whole  to  me- 
mory :  and  in  so  doing  will,  with  the  help  of  a  very  little 
explanation,  be  made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
required  of  a  Christian  either  to  believe  or  practise.  This,  it 
ifr  hoped,  will  render  the  Christian  duty  of  a  parent  or  mas-* 
ter  so  short  and  easy,  that  none  who  think  at  all  of  answering 
to  God  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  can  reasonably  desire 
to  have  it  put  on  a  more  practicable  footing.  The  two  du- 
ties of  prayer  and  instruction  are  here  drawn  into  one,  and 
that  one  made  so  brief,  and  so  agreeable,  that  no  excuse  is 
left  for  the-  omission  of  it. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  parents  complain- 
ing in  the  most  affecting  terms,  of  the  undutifulness  shewn 
to  them  by  their  children.  Masters  are  still  louder  in  the 
complaints  they  make  of  their  servants.  In  this  both  are 
often  unreasonable ;  for  although  it  is  but  too  true  that  the 
children  in  many  families  are  very  undutiful,  and  the  servants 
extremely  idle  and  dishonest,  yet  their  parents  and  masters, 
generally  speaking,  can  have  no  right  to  complain  of  them 
either  to  God  or  man ;  not  to  God,  who  knows  that  they 
have  neglected  to  teach  them  the  very  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion, on  which  all  duty  and  virtue  necessarily  depend;  nor 
to  man,  since  most  of  the  bad  members  of  all  public  societies 
have  learned  their  vices  in  ill  regulated  families,  under  care- 
less parents,  and  irreligious  masters. 
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The  minds  of  young  people  easily  receive  impressions, 
are  inquisitive  and  fond  of  knowledge.  Their  hearts  are 
tender  and  penetrable.  Their  memories  are  strong  and  re- 
tentive. The  principles  therefore  of  virtue  or  vice  must  soon 
take  deep  root  in  so  kindly  a  soil.  If  timely  care  be  not 
taken  to  seize  their  affections  and  passions  in  favour  of  God 
and  a  good  life,  by  means  of  religious  instructions^  and  the 
most  engaging  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  busy  enemy 
of  mankind  will  not  fail  to  intrude  with  his  temptations ; 
and  finding  all  empty,  and  an  open  passage,  will  take  such 
a  possession  of  the  heart  as  it  will  be  almost  impossible  ever 
to  drive  him  from  afterward.  How  does  any  parent  expect 
to  answer  before  the  face  of  a  just  God  for  those  children, 
whom  although  he  hath  produced  them  out  of  his  own 
bowels,  he  hath  nevertheless  by  his  neglect  given  over  to 
ignorance,  wickedness,  and  final  destruction  ? 

How  shall  an  earthly  master,  who  believes  that  he  him- 
self hath  a  master  in  heaven,  account  for  his  suffering  those 
poor  creatures,  who  come  young  into  his  service  from  parents, 
too  ignorant  or  too  careless  to  instruct  them,  to  run  on  in 
ignorance  and  wickedness  to  eternal  misery,  while  they  are 
labouring  to  support  him  in  ease  and  plenty  ?  Surely  pa- 
rents and  masters,  who  are  capable  of  this,  have  no  bowels 
of  compassion,  no  fear  of  God,  no  right  to  good  children  or 
servants ;  and  they  will  find  at  the  last,  that  in  this  great 
crime  of  omission,  they  have  as  effectually  neglected  and 
undone  their  own  souls,  as  those  of  their  unhappy  offspring 
and  domestics. 

And  yet  their  duty  in  this  respect,  is  most  delightful  in 
itself,  and  most  happy  when  duly  discharged,  in  its.  effects. 
Can  any  man  be  more  agreeably  employed,  than  in  training 
up  his  child  or  his  fellow-creature  to  the  service  of  God  and 
eternal  happiness  ?  Can  he  so  effectually  recommend  him- 
self to  the  Father  and  Master  of  the  world  by  any  other 
means  ?  Or  can  he  expect  either  comfort  or  satisfaction  in 
those  under  him,  if  he  suffers  them  to  grow  up,  without  any 
sense  of  duty  to  God  or  him,  and  harden,  perhaps  beyond 
all  reclaiming,  in  habits  of  impiety  and  vice  ? 

Nor  is  the  duty  of  family  prayer  less'necessary  or  agree- 
able.    Families  depend  as  absolutely  on  God  as  kingdoms 
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or  single  persons.  That  family^  which  does  not  worship 
G4)d,  is  as  properly  speaking  heathen  or  ungodly,  as  any  par- 
ticuiar  man  can  he,  who  refuses  to  worship  him.  Besides, 
the  performance  of  this  important  duty  hath  something  so 
pleasing  and  so  affecting  in  it,  that  the  general  disuse  of  it 
is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for.  A  good  man  can  never  surely 
think  himself  in  a  more  honourable  or  happy  situation,  than 
when  he  is  on  his  knees,  uttering  the  devotions  of  himself, 
his'dear  wife  and  children,  and  dutiful  domestics.  He  has 
before  him,  at  that  delightful  juncture,  all  the  occasions  of 
happiness  that  God  hath  blessed  him  with,  and  is  then  em- 
ployed in  adoring  the  giver,  and  praising  his  benefactor. 
There  is  a  transport  of  joy  in  this  most  tender  act  of  wor- 
ship, which  none  but  the  basest  minds  can  be  insensible  of. 
Farther,  the  neglect  of  this  duty  must  argue  as  great  a  want 
of  wisdom  as  of  piety,  if  it  is  true  that  God  does  really  go- 
vern the  world,  and  that  all  we  enjoy  or  suffer  flows' imme- 
diately from  his  disposing  hand,  which  turns  the  course  of 
all  events  with  irresistible  power  in  favour  of  those,  who 
claim,  by  an  humble  and  constant  worship  of  him,  the  pro- 
tection of  his  providence  ;  and  directly  against  all  such  as 
resist  his  will,  and  despise  his  service.  That  infinitely  gra- 
cious Being  must  look  with  peculiar  favour  and  love  on  a 
family,,  that  is  ever  sending  up  its  voice  and  eyes  to  him  for 
protection,  and  ever  blessing  him  for  his  mercies.  But  such 
as  turn  their  eyes  downward  on  the  world,  and  put  their 
trust  in  themselves  and  their  possessions,  which  is  the  same 
as  to  renounce  God,  and  league  with  his  enemy,  are  no  doubt 
perfectly  odious  and  abominable  in  his  sight,  and  must  be 
guilty  of  strange  presumption,  if  they  expect  his  assistance 
and  blessings  which  as  a  family,  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  apply  for. 

Were  God  more  known,  he  would  be  better  served. 
Whoever  knows,  for  instance,  that  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
power  and  justice,  must  fear  him.  Whoever  considers  him 
as  present  in  every  family,  nay,  and  in  every  heart,  must 
be  always  greatly  on  his  guard,  since  he  is  continually  in  so 
awful  a  presence.  Whoever  regards  him  as  a  Father,  a  Sa- 
viour, a  Comforter,  a  Friend,  and  a  Protector,  of  infinite 
compassion  and  goodness,  cannot  but  love  hiiti.  Now  he 
who  is  possessed  with  a  due  fear  and  love  of  God,  who  is 
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thankful  for  his  mercies  past*  and  who  hopes  for  his  iuture 
favour*  will  always  be  careful  to  put  his  family  under  the 
protection  of  God ;  and  in  order  to  it,  will  see  that  his  chil- 
dren and  servants  know  how  to  worship  him;  and  will  also 
cause  them  to  join  their  prayers  and  addresses  with  his  in 
the  performance  of  that  holy  duty. 

On  the  other  hand*  that  parent  or  master*  who  despises 
and  neglects  the  aforementioned  duties*  bids  God  depart 
from  him*  tells  him  he  desires  not  the  knowledge  of  his 
ways*  and  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  good  Joshua*  declares 
by  facts  which  are  stronger  than  words,  that  he  and  hrs 
house  will  not  serve  the  Lord. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  put  every  Christian  in  mind*  that, 
merely  to  repeat  a  form  of  prayer  in  the  churdi  or  in  a  fa- 
mily, is  not  to  perform  the  duty  of  prayer*  which  is  the  Work 
of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

A  fbnn  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  furnish  ua  with  proper 
thoughts  for  our  devotions;  and  the  repeating  it  in  the 
hearing  of  others*  is  only  in  order  that  all  who  are  present 
may  join  in  the  same  thoughts.  He  therefore*  who  in  any 
congregation*  either  public  or  private*  suffers  his  thoughts 
to  wander  from  the  service,  is  not  at  prayer*  but  is  mocking 
God,  while  nothing  but  his  knees  or  lips  are  employed  in 
the  outward  formality  of  praying.  Would  any  one  thus  ad- 
dress an  earthly  king  ?  If  a  man  thinks  it  his  duty  to  pray, 
let  him  consider  whom  he  is  going  to  pray  to,  and  with  all 
the  love  and  reverence,  all  the  warmth  and  a£fection  of  his 
heart  let  him  kneel  down  in  God's  presence*  and  pour  out 
the  earnest  devotions  of  a  soul,  deeply  sorrowful  for  its  sins* 
sincerely  sensible  of  its  dependance  on  God*  heartily  thank- 
ful for  its  great  mercies,  and  full  of  awe  and  reverence  for  a 
Being  so  infinitely  glorious  and  majestic. 
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O  God,  the  Father  of  heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us  thy 
family,  and,  for  Christ  Jesus*  sake,  hear  the  prayers  we  are 
about  to  offer  up  to  thee.     Amen. 

O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on 
us  whom  thou  hast  purchased  with  thy  blood,  and  recom- 
mend these  our  prayers  to  thy  Father*     Amen. 

O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and    ' 
the  Son,  have  mercy  upon  us,  who  can  do  no  good  work 
without  thy  assistance,  and  enable  us  to  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  devout  and  reasonable  service.     Amen. 

O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  three  persons,  and 
one  God,  pity  the  many  infirmities  of  thy  servants,  and  have 
mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.     Amen. 

A  general  confei^on. 

Most  just  and  merciful  God,  we  with  shame  confess,  and 
with  grief  and  fear  bewail,  the  provoking  sins,  which  we 
have  committed  by  thought,  word,  and  deed,  against  thee, 
against  our  neighbour,  andf  ourselves.  Unmindful  of  the 
covenant  which  we  made  with  thee  in  our  baptism ;  we  have 
often  basely  revolted  to  thy  enemies,  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  broken  thy 
commandments.  Thus  self-condemned,  and  miserable  debt- 
ors to  thy  j  ustice,  we  fly  for  refuge  to  thy  fatherly  bowels, 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus.  O  Father  of  heaven,  pity 
those  whom  thou  hast  made.  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  pity 
those  whom  thou  hast  died  for,  plead  for  us  and  save  us,  for 
in  thee  only  do  we  trust.     Amen. 

2e2    ^ 
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A  general  petitioti. 

Blessed  God,  ever  ready  to*give  and  to  relieve,  stir  up  in 
our  souls  a  voluntary  and  sincere  repentance ;  quicken  it 
with  shame  and  love,  and  secure  it  against  all  future  trials 
with  fear  and  watchfulness,  proportionable  to  our  danger. 
Arm  us,  O  Lord,  against  those  spiritual  enemies,  our  deceit- 
ful passions  and  desires,  and  our  sinful  habits  from  within, 
and  against  the  world  and  the  devil  from  without.  Aid  us 
with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  his 
grace^  we  may  both  believe  and  do  according  to  our  bap- 
tismal covenant  and  vow,  that  we  may  diligently  read  the 
Scriptures,  deeply  reverence  thy  name,  devoutly  keep  thy 
sabbaths,  and  attend  thy  table.  Turn  away  from  us  those 
judgments,  which^  on  account  of  our  manifold  sins,  we  justly 
deserve  to  suffer^  and  teach  us  to  bear  with  patience  and  re- 
signation those  corrections  which  our  amendment  may  re- 
quire. Be  pleased  to  feed  us  with  food  convenient  for  us, 
and  so  to  direct  even  our  worldly  concerns,  that  they  may 
contribute  to  the  salvation  of  our  souls^  and  the  glory  of  thy 
name,  through  Christ  Jesus  the  Redeemer  and  Advocate  of 
mankind.     Amen. 

A  collect  for  the  morning. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  shewn  us  the  light  of  a  new  day,  be 
graciously  pleased  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  it,  that  we 
may  apply  it  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  thy  service  and  the 
general  good ;  and  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  enable  us  to  dis- 
charge every  duty,  to  overcome  every  temptation,  and  to 
escape  every  danger,  that  we  may  redeem  the  time  we  have 
mispent,  and  endeavour,  with  more  speed  and  vigour,  to 
run  the  glorious  and  important  race  that  is  set  before  os, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  and  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

A  collect  for  the  night. 

O  MERCIFUL  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  darkness  for 
rest,  as  well  as  formed  the  light  for  labour,  grant  that  we 
may  go  to  rest  this  night  in  peace  with  thee,  with  mankind, 
and  with  our  own  consciences.  And  that  no  adversary  may 
difilurb  this  our  happy  repose,  nor  evil  come  nigh  this 
dwi$Ui«^>  b^  pleased  to  \i^tch  over  us,  and  place  thy  guard 
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round  us  ibis  night.  Let  our  sleep  put  us  in  mind  of  death, 
and  our  beds  of  the  grave,  that  we  may  so  lay  ourselves 
down,  as  if  we  expected  to  rise  before  thy  judgment-seat  in 
another  world.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

The  intercessiotu 

O  God,  who  art  now  the  witness,  and  wilt  hereafter  be 
the  judge  of  all  we  think  or  do,  teach  this  thy  family  to 
know  and  obey  thy  laws.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  parents  may  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  thee.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  children  may  love,  honour,  and  obey  their 
parents.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  rulers  may  consider  themselves  as  thy  mi- 
nisters, accountable  to  thee  for  the  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity.    Amen. 

Grant  that  all  subjects,  considering  whose  authority 
their  governors  bear«  may  cheerfully  obey  them,  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  conscience  sake.  *  Amen. 

Grant  that  all  masters  may  give  unto  their  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal,  and  teach  them  to  know  thee  and  thy 
holy  religion.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  servants  may  be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
their  masters,  with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  to  men.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  husbands  may  love  and  cherish  their 
wives,  and  even  treat  them  as  their  own  flesh.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  wives  may  be  faithful,  amiable,  and  obe- 
dient to  their  husbands.     Amen. 

Grant  that  the  rich  may  be  faithful  stewards  to  thee,  and 
tender-hearted  providers  for  thy  poor.     Amen. 

Grant  to  the  poor  honesty,  industry,  frugality,  and  con- 
tentment.    Amen. 

Grant  that  thy  ministers  and  pastors,  aided  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  .may  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  to  thy  flock, 
and  with  good  examples,  sound  doctrines,  and  diligence  in 
the  ministry,  feed  the  church  of  Christ,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood.     Amen. 

Grant  that  all  the  people  may  duly  reverence  thy  minis- 
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ter3,  lind  in  all  respects  treat  them  a9  thy  messengers,  a»d 
as  those  who  watch  for  their  souls.     Aofi^n* 

Grant  comfort  to  all  who  are  in  tro.ul»le,  and  to  those 
who  are  iii  sickness  (particularly  to  him  (or  her)  in  this 
family,  on  whom  thou  hast  laid  thine  hand)  thy  s^^ying 
health.     Amen. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  charity,  temperance,  chastity,  and 
justice,  may  reign  among  men;  and  banish  fro^  the  world 
aU  pride,  wrath,  murder,  intemperance,  stefJing,  calumny, 
and  covetousness ;  so  that  the  troubled  $iJfikirs  of  ih^i^  li^ 
being  reduced  to  perfect  peace  and  ordex,  thy  all-seeing  eyes 
may  again  be  pleased  to  survey  every  t^ing  t|io^  bast  madie, 
aAd  to  pJpno^nce  them  very  good.  (3rant,  O  ii;ieFciful  God, 
to  us  and  all  men  these  blessed  fruits  of  thy  gospel,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  and  flefbrmer  qf  the  world* 
Aiuen, 

Here  may  follow  the  prayer  in  time  of  preparation  for  the 
holy  sacrament,  or  the  other,  that  is  to  be  used  for  some 
time  after  the  communion. 

A  prayer  for  the  whole  church  of  ChrisI, 

LoQK  down,  gracious  God,  with  compassion  on  that  church, 
which  thou  hast  planted  among  men  with  the  blood  and  la- 
bours of  thy  Son,  and  all  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs. 
Restore  truth  to  those  who  are  in  error,  and  give  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant.  Kindle  in  the  lukewarm  a  lively  zeal,  and 
in  the  contentious,  moderate  that  zeal  with  charity  and  know- 
ledge. So  heal  our  wide  breaches,  and  settle  our  unquiet 
spirits,  that  all  uniting  with  one  heart,  as  well  as  in  one 
faith,  may  join  to  advance  the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue,  the  cause  of  thy  honour  and  our  salvation,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  and  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 

,  A  prayer  for  our  country. 

O  MOST  mighty  Godr  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  King 
of  kings,  be  graciously  pleased  to  bless  and  direct  his  v^ 
jesty  king  George,  and  grant  him,  and  all  who  are  put 
in  authority  under  him,  grace  to  rule  with  justice  and  pru- 
dence, and  to  set  a  shining  example  of  piety  and  virtue  to 
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thy  people.  Unite  the  divided  minds  and  interests  of  our 
countrymen.  Defend  us  from  seditions  at  home,  and  from 
the  designs  of  our  enemies  abroad.  Defend  us  from  pesti- 
lence  and  famine.  Let  not  our  cryitig  sins  provoke  thee  to 
punish  us  with  public  calamities.  Be  rather  graciously 
pleased  to  reform  than  to  destroy.  Be  thou  our  strength, 
and  our  protector.  Be  thou  our  God  and  king,  for  Christ 
Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

A  general  thanksgiving. 

O  MOST  compassionate  God,  how  shall  we  sufficiently  praise 
thee  for  thy  great  and  continual  mercies?  Thou  hast 
giiren  us  being,  thou  hast  redeemed  us  with  thy  blood  from 
eternal  misery,  and  thou  art  ever  present  with  us  to  strengthen 
V8  against  the  difficult,  and  to  guide  us  through  the  dan- 
gerous trials  of  life.  How  wonderful  are  the  instances  of 
thy  goodness,  which  we  know !  How  infinite  those  which 
we  can  but  imperfectly  comprehend !  Not  all  the  accusa- 
tions of  our  enemy,  nor  our  manifold  offences  have  yet 
turned  away  thy  compasfion  from  us.  Let  this,  O  Lord, 
inspire  us  With  gratitude,  and  fill  us  with  such  a  love  of 
tbee,  that  for  the  future  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  as  well 
as  words,  may  praise  thee. 

I»  the  meantime,  we  thy  family  render  thee,  O  infinite 
Benefitctor,  such  thanks  as  we  are  able.  With  all  good 
men  on  earth,  with  saints,  and  angels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  we  join  our  hearts  to  adore  thee  in  thy  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  raise  our  voices  to  magnify  thy  majesty  and 
power.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  hast  done  won- 
drous things  for  us,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  thy  majesty 
for  ever :  let  all  the  earth  be  filled  with  thy  majesty.  Amen, 
Amen. 

Our  Father,  which  art,  &c. 

The  benediction. 

Unto  thy  gracious  mercy  and  protection,  O  God,  we  com- 
mit ourselves.  Be  thou  pleased  to  bless  us,  and  keep  us, 
make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  us,  and  be  gracious  unto  us, 
now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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A  prayer  to  be  used  in  time  of  preparation  for  the 

holy  sacrament, 

*  Blessed  Father^  who  in  compassion  to  our  great  infirmi-' 
ties  and  spiritual  wants^  hast  provided  food  for  our  souls, 
even  the  body  and  blood .  of  thy  Son,  grant  when  we  ap- 
proach thy  holy  table,  we  may  by  faith  spiritually  feed 
on  that  heavenly  banquet.  That  we  may  appear  there  as 
thy  children  and  servants,  raise  and  confirm  in  us  such  dis- 
positions, as  become  those  who  enter  into  fellowship  with 
thee,  and  all  that  is  good  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Cause 
the  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  goodness  in  dying  to 
atone  for  our  sins,  to  fill  us  with  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all 
sin,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  glorify  him  for  the  time  to 
come,  by  a  life  agreeable  to  his  holy  will  and  word,  and 
conformable  to  our  baptismal  vow.  Cause  the  remembrance 
of  his  having  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  the  consideratioik 
of  his  sitting  at  thy  right  hand  to  plead  for  us,  to  possess^ 
our  souls  with  an  humble,  but  cheerful  faith  and  trust  in 
thy  mercy.  Cause  the  love  due  t9  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
church,  to  extend  to  all  our  fellow  Christians,  the  members 
of  his  mystical  body.  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  powerfully  into 
our  hearts,  that  he  may  purify  all  our  unclean  affections, 
rectify  all  our  evil  habits,  and  so  regenerate  our  whole  na- 
ture, that  we  may  be  evermore  admitted  to  feed  effectually 
on  the  food  of  everlasting  life,  and  enabled  so  to  unite  our- 
selves to  Christ's  blessed  body,  that  being  made  lively  mem- 
bers of  him,  we  may  hereafter  be  entirely  governed  by  his 
will  and  Spirit,  and  not  by  our  own  carnal  wills,  which  we 
renounce.  Grant  this,  O  blessed  Father,  for  Christ  Jesus' 
sake.     Amen. 

A  prayer  to  be  used  for  some  time  after  the  communion, 

O  MOST  gracious  and  "bountiful  Lord,  who  hast  lately  fed 
us  thy  servants  with  thy  own  precious  flesh  and  blood, 
neither  suffer  the  remembrance  of  that  astonishing  act  of 
mercy  to  slip  out  of  our  minds,  nor  the  saving  effects  of  it 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  return  of  our  former  temptations  and 
sins.  Set  a  strict  guard  upon  our  hearts,  that  in  all  our 
thoughts  we  may  look  back  upon  the  awful  vow  we  have 
renewed,  and  the  infinite  favour  we  have  received,,  that  we 
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may  neither  make  any  ungrateful  returns  for  the  one^  nor 
any  faithless  breaches  of  the  other ;  but  that  being  refreshed 
and  nourished  by  the  heavenly  food,  we  may  proceed  from 
strength  to  strengtli,  till  after  a  life  spent  here  in  thy  ser- 
vice, and  to  thy  glory,  we  may  rise  and  triumph  with  thee 
in  the  blessed  habitations  of  eternal  peace.  Grant  this,  and 
ever  powerfully  intercede  for  us,  O  blessed  Jesus,  our  Re- 
deemer.    Amen. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  put  hin^  in 
mind,  that  the  performance  of  both  public  and  family  prayer 
doth  by  no  means  take  away  the  necessity  of  addressing 
himself  to  God  in  secret  at  least  twice  in  the  day.  No  form 
of  prayer  used  in  common  with  others,  can  possibly  reaQh 
the  peculiar  and  secret  occasions  of  any  particular  man ; 
besides,  every  individual  ought  to  serve  God  as  an  indiyi-. 
dual,  as  well  as  every  kingdom  or  family,  for  he  hath  his 
own  peculiar  sins  to  confess,  his  own  wants  to  petition  for, 
and  his  own  blessings,  which  no  one  shares  with  him,  to 
return  thanks  for ;  and  is  therefore  under  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessity  (although  he  constantly  applies  to  God 
in  public,  as  a  member  of  some  community  or  family)  of 
also  serving  God  in  secret,  as  a  single  man.  Six  times  in 
the  day  did  the  primitive  Christians  address  themselves  to 
God  by  prayer,  and  although  the  piety  and  devotion  of 
Christians  is  now  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  we  have  the  same  rea- 
sons they  had  for  frequency  and  fervency  in  prayer ;  nay, 
perhaps,  we  have  even  greater  and  stronger  reasons  than 
they,  inasmuch  as  we  live  under  the  unhappy  influence  of 
worse  examples  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  with  more 
dangerous  temptations. 

A  prayer  for  a  young  person* 

The  enemy  of  my  soul,  O  my  God,  hath  planted  innume- 
rably snares  for  me  in  my  fortune,  in  my  companions,  in 
my  person,  and  in  my  very  heart.  How  shall  I  escape !  As 
I  wade  farther  into  life,  I  do  but  plunge  deeper  into  trials. 
How  shall  ly  so  full  of  frailty  and  folly,  support  or  direct 
myself?  Bear  me  up,  O  God  my  strength.  Guide  me,  O 
infinite  wisdom.  O  blessed  Spirit,  enter  thou  into  my  soul, 
before  it  becomes  too  vile,  and  too  polluted  for  thy  resi- 
dence ;  there  enlighten  my  understanding ;  there  rule  with 
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a  strict  band  over  all  my  passions  and  desires,  particularly 
those  of  pride  and  incontinence,  and  so  powerfully  subdue 
me  to  thy  will,  that  the  necessity  of  a  woful,  and  the  danger 
of  an  ineffectual  repentance  may  be  prevented,  through  Jesus 
Christ  my  Saviour.     Amen. 

r 

A  prayer  for  an  aged  person. 

O  King  of  heaven,  and  judge  of  all  the  world,  I  who  am 
now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  and  must 
shortly  appear  before  thee,  am  utterly  unable  to  account 
for  the  time  I  have  mispent,  for  the  health  and  wealth  I 
have  abused,  or  the  other  trusts  and  talents  I  have  neglected 
or  misapplied.  When  I  remember  thy  infinite  compassion 
to  my  poor  soul,  and  frail  body,  pouring  in  upon  me  through 
my  affairs,  my  family,  and  every  person  or  thing,  that  had 
any  relation  to  me,  by  unnumbered  blessings,  and  by  sea- 
sonable and  tender  corrections;  and  when  I  compare  it 
with  my  manifold  and  heinous  offences ;  I  know  not  which 
to  be  most  astonished  at,  thy  goodness,  or  my  ingratitude. 
What  gives  me  still  farther  cause  of  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion, is,  that  I  find  myself  under  the  unhappy  slavery  of 
many  bad  dispositions  and  habits,  contracted  during  my 
long  stay  in  this  filthy  body,  and  this  seducing  world.  Al- 
though I  have  fully  experienced  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
this  life,  I  am  nevertheless  unwilling  to  part  with  it. 

I  am  both  unable  to  live,  and  afraid  to  die.  O  bound- 
less goodness,  look  with  mercy  on  me  in  this  my  distress. 
As  it  was  with  a  kind  intention  to  reclaim  and  save  my  soul, 
that  thy  long-suffering  goodness  prolonged  my  life  to  these 
years,  so  I  trust  thou  wilt  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  shew 
thyself  gracious  to  me  at  the  last.  To  this  blessed  end  be 
pleased,  O  thou  lover  of  souls,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  pluck 
out  of  my  heart  every  root  of  sin,  to  cleanse  my  impure 
and  worldly  affections,  to  knit  them  to  thee  by  the  eternal 
ties  of  love,  to  support  me  under  the  decays  of  nature,  to 
fortify  me  against  the  approaches  of  death,  to  strengthen 
my  faith,  and  comfort  my  soul  when  thy  last  awful  summons 
shall  arrive,  that  I  thy  poor  servant,  loathing  this  wretched 
Itfe,  with  all  its  vanities,  and  eagerly  turning  all  my  desires 
and  wishes  towards  thee,  may  meet  thee  with  joy  in  the 
Messed  regions  of  eternal  peace.     Grant  this,  O  our  tender 
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and  indulgent  Father,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  only 
advocate  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

A  prayer  for  one  under  apprehensions  about  his  soul, 

or  in  religious  melancholy. 

To  thee,  O  heavenly  King,  the  only  comfort  of  souls^  op- 
pressed with  troubles  like  mine,  I  fly  for  relief  and  suc- 
cour. O  l^t  me  fipd  refuge  under  thy  healing  wings^  from 
the  guilt  and  fear  that  pursue  my  soul.  All  thy  waves  and 
storms  have"  gone  over  me,  and  the  fear  of  thee  hath  almost 
undone  me.  .  When  I  look  back  at  my  past  life,  I  can  see 
nothing  bvt  sin  and  folly.  When  I  examine  my  own  heart, 
I  find  all  gloomy  within.  When  I  look  foi'ward  at  death 
and  eternity,  I  behold  a  prospect  unutterably  shocking. 
Pity  me,  O  my  God ;  let  my  misery  move  thee  to  compas- 
sion ;  let  my  prayer  enter  ipto  thy  presence ;  let  ray  cry 
come  up  before  thee.  Who  can  bear  a  wounded  spirit  ?  O 
despise  not  my  broken  spirit,  nor  my  contrite  heart.  O 
forsake  me  not,  lest  I  perish.  O  my  God,  go  not  far  from 
me,  lest  the  enemy  of  thy  glory,  and  my  poor  afflicted  soul,, 
should  tear  me  to  pieces,  when  there  is  none  to  deliver  me. 
Suffer  me  not,  thpu  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  niercy, 
to  fall  into  distraction  or  despair;  but  say  unto  my  soul,  I 
am  thy  salvation.  Give  some  light  in  the  midst  of  this  my 
darkness,  and  pour  so^ie  hope  into  my  bitter  cup,  for  the 
multitude  of  my  sorrows  have  overwhelmed  me,  and  are  like 
a  sore  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.  Sustain  my  soul, 
O  my  God,  with  the  patience  shewn  by  Job,  when  the  ad- 
versary was  let  loose  against  him,  with  the  repentance  and 
pi^ty  of  David  when  he  bew.s^iled  bis  sins,  and  above  all, 
with  the  resignation  and  meekness  of  thy  beloved  Son,. 
when  tliy  displeasure  at  the  sias  of  the  whole  world  lay 
upon  him,  and  he  sweated  blood  for  our  offences.  Comfort,. 
O  my  God,  and  refresh  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  tossed  in  a 
storm  of  guUt  and  terror,  and  sinking,  if  thou  save  »ot,  in 
utter  despair.  So  shall  my  soul  magnify  the  mysteriea  of 
thy  goodness  with  a  transport  of  joy  an.d  love,  as  great  as: 
my  present  miseries.  Grant  this,  O  God,  whose  mercy  en- 
durejbl]L  for  ever,  for  Christ.  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 
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A  prayer  for  a  rich  man,  or  one  who  i$  prosperous  in 

his  worldly  affairs. 

0  BOUNTIFUL  Lord,  I  thank  and  praise  thee  for  the  pros' 
perity,  with  which  thou  art  pleased  to  bless  me.  Cause 
me  to  know  that  the  plenty  which  I  am  surrounded  with,  is 
not  the  effect  of  my  prudence  or  care,  but  of  thy  fatherly 
goodness  to  me,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  received  with  a 
sincere  sense  of  gratitude.  As  it  is  thy  free  gift,  and  not 
the  reward  of  any  desert  in  me,  suffer  me  not  to  be  lifted 
up ;  but  preserve  me  still  meek  and  humble  in  the  midst  of 
all  my  worldly  abundance.  Let  not  my  riches  become  a 
snare  to  my  soul,  lest  by  pride  or  avarice,  or  intemperance, 

1  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  entering  by  the  strait 
gate  into  eternal  life.  I  know,  blessed  Lord,  that  I  am  but 
the  steward  of  this  wealth,  improperly  called  mine.  O 
cause  me  thankfully  to  consider  how  highly  thou  hast  ho- 
noured me  by  so  great  a  trust,  and  to  have  always  before 
my  eyes  the  important  duty  I  am  charged  with,  that  in  the 
great  day  of  accounts  thy  church,  my  country,  my  family, 
and  the  poor  may  witness  for  me  that  I  was  no  unfaithful 
steward.  If  thou  send  not  thy  grace  along  with  these  gifts, 
they  will,  contrary  to  thy  fatherly  intention,  turn  to  so 
many  curses  and  judgments  on  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me 
therefore,  O  my  heavenly  Master,  and  suffer  me  not  either  to 
wrap  up  in  a  napkin  these  talents,  committed  to  my  charge, 
nor  to  trade  on  them  for  thy  enemy,  and  my  own.  Grant 
this,  gracious  Lord,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

A  prayer  for  a  poor  man,  or  one  who  by  losses  is  declining  in 

his  circumstances. 
Thou  hast  given,  and  thou  hast  taken  away,  blessed  be 
thy  name,  O  my  God.  Suffer  me  not  to  repine  at  thy  dis- 
posing of  thy  own,  as  seemeth  best  to  thy  unerring  wisdom. 
What  I  had,  thou  gavest  me,  and  I  am  sensible  it  is  by  my 
folly,  or  for  my  sins,  that  I  am  now  deprived  of  it.  Nay, 
when  I  consider,  how  ill  I  am  qualified  to  be  thy  steward, 
and  how  inclinable  to  make  a  bad  use  of  riches,  I  cannot 
but  acknowledge  thy  justice,  and  admire  thy  mercy  in  con- 
fining me  to  narrow  circumstances.  I  have  even  now  more, 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  to  thee ;  and 
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greater  wealth  would  be  but  a  snare  and  burden  to  me.  Yet 
I  confess^  O  my  God^  that  my  foolish  heart  still  hankers 
after  the  world,  although  I  have  renounced  it,  with  all  its 
pomps  and  vanities^  in  my  baptism.  Break  this  cord,  O  my 
God,  that  ties  me  down  to  vain  and  vexatious  things  here 
below,  that  my  affections  may  rise,  and  fix  themselves  on 
thee,  and  the  better  things  above.  Make  me  every  way 
moderate  in  my  desires  and  expenses,  and  so  bless  my  honest 
labours,  that  I  may  have  wherewithal  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  myself,  and  those  who  depend  on  me.  Let  it  not 
displease  thee,  that  I  pray  to  thee  for  daily  bread ;  and  if 
for  the  amendment  of  thy  poor  servant,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
this,  O  teach  me  patience  and  resignation,  and  the  grace  to 
say  with  sincerity.  Thy  will  be  done.  O  sanctify  my  dis- 
tresses to  me,  that  I  may  share  the  portion  of  Lazarus  here- 
after, as  well  as  here,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake.     Amen. 

For  a  bkssing  on  the  means,  made  use  of  for  the  recovery 

of  health. 

O  BLESSED  Lord,  who  hath  provided  medicines  for  the  cure 
of  our  disorders,  as  well  as  food  for  our  ordinary  suste- 
nance; we  know,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  neither  by  natural 
nor  human  means  alone  that  man  liveth,  but  by  thy  word. 
We  do  therefore,  humbly  trusting  in  thy  fatherly  providence, 
most  earnestly  beseech  thee  to  direct  all  those,  who  attend 
this  thy  afflicted  servant,  to  such  means  and  medicines  as 
may  contribute  effectually  to  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Grant  this,  O  most  compassionate  God,  if  it  be  thy  blessed 
will,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour.    Amen. 

When  there  appears  some  hope  of  recovery. 

Blessed  be  thy  mercy,  O  thou  preserver  of  men,  who 
hast  already  somewhat  lightened  the  disorder  of  this  thy 
servant,  and  blessed  be  thy  holy  name  for  the  comfortable 
hope  of  his  recovery,  which  thou  hast  afforded  to  him  and 
us  all.  O  perfect  this  thy  compassion,  if  it  please  thy  in- 
finite goodness,  in  the  re-establishment  of  his  former  sound- 
ness, both  of  mind  and  body.  So  sanctify  to  him,  as  well 
thy  deliverance,  as  correction,  that  he  may  fear  to  offend 
hereafter,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  him.  Cause  him 
ginaitefully  to  dedicate  his  life  to  thy  service,  if  thou  shalt  be 
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pleased  a  second  time  to  bestow  it  on  him.  GtAtH  thii,  0 
Father  of  mercies,  we  beseech  thee^  tot  the  sUte  of  Chfiitt 
Jesus,  thy  Son,  and  our  Saviour.     AlMa% 

For  a  person  whose  sickness  k  (edioush 

Blessed  Lord,  who  knowest  that  W&  ai^  btit  dust,  pity, 
we  beseech  thee,  this  thy  servant.  Who  bath  long  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  thy  chastising  hand.  Teach  hiin  {latienc^ 
and  resignation  to  thy  will  by  Serious  reflections  on  thy 
long-suffering  goodness  to  him  during  his  ]^rotoking  perse- 
verance in  sin,  and  by  a  sincere  acknowledgn!i6ttt^  that  this 
his  affliction^  thot»gh  tedious  and  grievous,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  that  punishment,  which  is  justly  due  to^  bi^  ofibnces. 
But,  that  the  united  load,  both  of  his  vUeness  etiid  thy  dis- 
pleasure, may  not  overwhelm  and  force  hitn  ftoia  the  anchor 
of  his  salvation,  O  cause  him  tO  reiSiember,  in  every  moment 
of  his  trial,  that  thou  art  full  of  compassion,  that  thou 
afflictest  only  to  save,  and  that,  a^  onc6  for  thy  well-beloved 
Son,  so  now  for  him,  thou  art  preparing  a  way  through 
tribulatioH  to  glory,  infinite  and  endless,^  in  tby  ji^ries^hce, 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  for  the  true  penitent,  for  the 
patient  sufferer,  and  for  the  son  who  bears,  as  he  Ought  to 
do,  the  rebukes  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Comfort  him,  0 
Lord,  in  this  bis  decay  of  strength  and  resolution.  Cause 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  to  shine  upon  him  through  this 
long  night  of  pain  and  fear.  Sweeten,  O  gracious  Jesiis, 
sweeten,  we  beseech  thee,  by  the  consolations  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  thy  poor  disciple,  this  cup,  so  exceedingly  bitter, 
and  so  like  thy  own.  Remember,  O  most  compassionate 
Redeemer,  him  whom  thou  hast  purchased  with  thine  in- 
estimable blood,  and  let  nothing  be  wanting  that  thou  seest 
necessary  to  the  broken  heart  and  wounded  spirit  of  a  ser- 
vant, casting  up  his  mournful  eyes  to  thee,  his  only  hope. 
Amen. 

A  prayer  for  one  who  hath  been  a  grievous  sinner, 

O  Go©  of  all  mercy,  this  thy  poor  tranlsgressing  creature 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  worm,  a  monster,  and  no  man, 
and  to  have  deserved  nothing  at  thy  hand,  but  to  be  aban- 
doned henceforth  to  a  reprobate  mind,-  airtd  to  everlasting 
Bbtlme  and  misery,  for  the  innumei^ble,  the'  horrible  crimes 
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of  a  life«  spent  almost  wholly  in  the  service  of  thy  enemy ; 
for  his  having  obstinately  sinned  against  the  continual  ad- 
monitions of  thy  Spirit^  the  sharpness  of  thy  corrections^ 
the  dread  of  thy  judgments,  the  sweetness  of  thy  indul- 
gences^ the  clear  convictions  and  the  loud  clamours  of  his 
own  conscience.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  loaded  with 
guilt,  and  hardened  in  sin,  he  flies  to  thee,  against  whom  he 
hath  committed  all  his  offences,  not  only  for  mercy,  but 
even  for  succour  against  himself.  O  Lord,  remember  of 
what  he  is  made ;  remember  the  violence  and  subtlety  of 
those  temptations,  wherewith  he  hath  been  assaulted ;  re- 
member his  great  inability  to  resist  them;  remember  thy 
long-suffering  patience,  already  shewn  to  him,  rather  than 
his  gross  abuse  of  that  patience ;  in  thy  infinite  mercy  re- 
member rather  his  weakness,  than  the  heinousness  of  his 
crimes.  O  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  give  not 
up  his  cause,  for  whom  thou  hast  died ;  but  powerfully  plead 
for  him,  that  he  may  obtain  assistance  and  mercy.  O  blessed 
Comforter,  effectually  succour  him,  whom  thou  hast  so  often 
succoured,  lest  all  thy  past  assistances,  and  his  poor  soul, 
should  perish  together.  O  Father  of  mercies,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  thy  works ;  O  unbounded  goodness  and  patience, 
fof  thy  tender  mercy's  sake ;  for  Chris^t  Jesus'  sake,  have 
mercy  even  yet  on  this  offspring  of  earth  and  ashes,  this 
work  of  thy  own  gracious  hands,  this  soul,  for  which  thy 
Son  hath  died.  Have  mercy  on  him,  O  Lord,  and  create 
him  anew.  Give  him  that  deep  and  sincere  repentance  .for 
all  his  past  offences,  which  thy  covenant  of  peace  requires. 
This  fortify  with  every  grace  necessary  to  firmness  in  so^ 
weak  a  mind»  But  Jest  his  soul  should  sink  into  despair 
through  a  just  sense  of  crimes,  so  nearly  approaching  to  un- 
pardonable, O  bear  him  up  with  a  lively  faith  in  thy  mercy, 
through  the  all-suflScient  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  his  advo- 
cate and  Siaviour.    Amen. 

A  form  of  thanksgiving  which  may  be  nsed  by  him  who  hath 
been  lestored  to  health  after  a  grievom  and  dangerous  disorder. 

O  ihiosT  gracious  God,  for  thy  correctiona,  which  have 
roused  me,  I  bless  thee ;  for  thy  deliverances,  which  have 
eased  my  troubled  heart,  I  bless  thee»  That  thoti  still  re- 
gardest  me  as  thy  child,  I  yet  feel  by  thy  late  afflictionSt 
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and  comfortably  hope,  as  I  did  not  in  the  least  despise  thy 
chastisements,  nor  wholly  faint  when  I  was  rebuked  of  thee, 
that  I  am  thy  child,  though  very  unworthy.  If  I  am  not  an 
outcast  from  thy  providence,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  thy 
long-suffering  patience,  and  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit. 
And  now,  most  compassionate  Lord,  trembling,  lest  I  should 
again  abuse  thy  goodness,  in  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness 
almost  equal  to  my  dread  of  death  under  thy  rod,  I  most 
earnestly  beseech  thee,  never  to  leave  me  for  a  moment 
hereafter  to  my  weak  and  unguarded  self,  nor  to  this  seduc- 
ing world.  Afflict  me  again,  O  my  Father^  rather  than  suffer 
me  to  go  astray  from  thee  any  more,  O  thou  preserver  of 
souls.  Hold  thy  hand  continually  over  me.  Keep  me  ever 
mindful  of  thy  terrors,  and  thy  mercies,  that  I  may  fear  to 
offend  thee,  and  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  gratefully  love 
thee.  When  I  compare  thy  mercies  with  my  sins,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  wonder  at  thy  goodness  and  my  own  in- 
gratitude. O  now,  gracious  God,  give  the  victory  to  love, 
and  cause  it  to  mortify  in  me  all  that  is  unworthy  of  such  un- 
bounded mercy.  O  cleanse  thou  my  heart,  my  God,  and 
fill  it  with  the  love  of  thee.  Crown  all  thy  other  mercies 
with  this,  for,  without  it,  thou  knowest,  they  will  turn  to 
judgments  on  my  guilty  head.  Accept,  O  fountain  of  pity, 
the  loud  thanksgivings  of  my  heart,  as  thou  didst  the  cries 
of  my  late  distress.  Accept  my  vows,  wherewith  I  now 
solemnly  bind  ray  soul  to  its  utmost  endeavours  after  a  life 
more  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  Plead  for  me,  O  blessed 
Jesus,  that  I  may  obtain  strength.  Succour  me,  O  Comforter 
«f  souls,  that  I  may  not  relapse  into  sin.  O  Father  of  mer- 
cies, shew  thyself  still  a  Father  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
Jesus,  thy  Son  and  my  Saviour.     Amen. 

Striptural  yaculatiom,  is  to  be  used  by  persons  in  sickness,  or 
other  afflictions,  wherein  the  troubled  soul  represents  its  frail- 
itdes  and  miseries,  and  implores  the  divine  pity  and  .assistance. 

I  ACKNOWLEDGE  my  faults,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

Against  thee  only,  O  Lord,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  in  thy  sight. 

Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness,  and  in  sin  hath  my 
tnather  conceived  me. 
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My  wickednesses  are  gone  over  my  head«  and  are  like  a 
sore  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear. 

There  is  no  health  in  my  fleshy  because  of  thy  displea- 
sure, neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones  by  reason  of 
my  sin. 

I  am  feeble,  and  sore  smitten.  I  have  roared  for  the  very 
disquietness  of  my  heart. 

My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  hath  failed  me,  and  the 
sight  of  mine  eyes  is  gone  from  me. 

My  spirit  is  vexed  within  me,  and  my  heart  within  me  is 
desolate. 

My  days  are  consumed  away  like  smoke ;  my  heart  is 
smitten  down,  and  withered  like  grass. 

Turn  thee,  O  Lord,  and  deliver  my  soul  ;  O  save  me  for 
thy  mercy's  sake. 

Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In- 
cline thine  ears  to  me  when  t  call.  O  hear  me,  and  that 
right  soon. 

O  Lord  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  indignation ;  neither 
chasten  me  in  thy  heavy  disples^sure. 

Correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  thine  anger,  lest 
thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  1  am  weak. 

My  soul  also  is  sore  troubled  ;  but.  Lord,  how  long  wilt 
thou  punish  me  ? 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  after  thy  great  goodness  ; 
according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  do  away  mine 
offences. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sin. 

Turn  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  put  out  all  my  mis- 
deeds. 

Make  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me. 

Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me. 

O  give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  help  again,  and  stablish  me 
with  thy  free  spirit. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  consider  my  desire. 
Hearken  unto  me  for  thy  truth  and  thy  righteousness'  sake. 

VOL.    III.  2  F 
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Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  seirant,  for  in  thy  sigbt 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified. 

Thy  sacrifice  is  a  troubled  spirit.  A  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart,  O  God,  shalt  thou  not  despise. 

Lord,  thou  knowest  all  my  desire,  and  my  groaning  is 
not  hid  from  thee. 

I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee.  My  soul  panteth 
unto  thee,  as  a  thirsty  land. 

Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit  waxeth 
faint.  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be  like  unto  them 
that  go  down  into  die  pit. 

In  death  no  man  remembereth  thee ;  and  who  will  give 
thee  thanks  in  the  pit? 

Haste  thee  to  help  me,  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation. 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust.  Thou  shalt  answer 
for  me,  O  Lord  my  God. 

For  thou  art  a  place  to  hide  me  in.  Thou  shalt  preserre 
me  from  trouble.  Thou  shalt  compass  me  about  with  songs 
of  deliverance. 

Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  re- 
deemed me,  O  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth. 


A  general  prayer  to  be  used  with  and  for  the  sick,  particularly 
such  as  are  not  well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  koiy 
religion. 

O  most  just  and  merciful  God,  a  God  of  vengeance  only 
to  such  as  continue  in  sin ;  but  of  infinite  pity  and  tender- 
ness to  all  those,  who  turn  from  their  sins  in  a  deep  and 
sincere  repentance  to  thee ;  look  down  with  mercy,  we  be- 
seech thee,  on  this  thy  afBicted  servant,  whose  body  is 
loaded  with  sickness,  and  his  soul  with  trouble.  Lay  not, 
gracious  Lord,  the  burden  on  him  more  heavily  than  he  is 
able  to  bear.  Whilst  thou  art  pleased  to  chastise  with  thy 
rod,  support  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  staff  of  thy  con- 
solations. Be  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss, 
for  who  may  abide  it?  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servant,  who  is  but  earth  and  ashes ;  with  the 
oflspring  of  dust ;  with  the  work  of  thy  ovm  gracious 
hands.     Suffer  not  the  angels  of  darkness  to  triumph  in  his 
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destruction ;  but  rather  give  joy  to  those  of  light  in  the  con- 
version and  salvation  of  this  sinner.     As  we  trust,  he  repents 
him  truly  of  all  his  /ormer  sins,  and  by  a  lively  faith  throws 
himself  entirely  on  thy  mercy  and  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 
so  we  hope,  he  shews  himself  to  be  even  yet  thy  child ;  O 
shew  thyself  to  be  his  Father  in  mercifully  accepting  his  re- 
pentance, and  forgiving  his  sins.    O  blessed  Jesus,  the 
anchor  of  our  hope,  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation,  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  took  our  nature  on  thee,  and  sufferec^  po- 
verty, persecution,  and  at  length  the  miserable  death  of  a 
slave,  for  our  redemption ;  arise  and  maintain  thy  right  to 
this  soul,  for  which  thou  hast  laid  down  the  price  of  thy  own 
precious  blood ;  wash  it  in  that  blood  from  guilt ;  cause  thy 
intercessions  to  be  heard  above  the  accusations  of  its  enemy, 
and  turn  away  the  just  displeasure  of  thy  Father  from  it,     O 
blessed  Spirit,  the  light  of  iiiose  who  are  in  darkness,  and 
the  strength  of  the  weak,  come  speedily,  we  beseech  thee,  to 
the  assistance  of  this  soul  in  its  great  distress  and  weakness. 
Give  him  unfeigned  repentance  for  all  the  sins  and  errors  of 
his  life.     Confirm  his  faith ;  and  so  sanctify  this  correction 
to  him,  that,  joined  with  his  tears,  and  the  blood  of  Christ, 
it  may  help  to  purify  his  unclean  affections,  to  rectify  his 
sinful  habits,  and  regenerate  his  whole  nature.     If,  most 
gracious  God,  thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  prolong  his  life 
(which,  in  compassion  to  the  unprepared  state  of  his  soul, 
and  to  the  fears  of  his  family,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
grant)  grant  also,  for  thy  tender  mercy's  sake,  that  he  may 
dedicate  it  entirely  to  thy  service,  and  glory;  or  if  it  should 
be  thy  will  to  remove  him  hence  by  this  disorder,  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  wean  his  affections  from  all  the  persons 
and  things  of  this  vain  world,  to  fix  them  wholly  on  thyself, 
and  to  comfort  him,  in  his  last  conflict,  with  well-grounded 
hopes  of  peace  at  the  last ;  on  which  awful  occasion,  blessed 
Spirit,  mightily  comfort  and  support  him  under  a  deep  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness ;   blessed  Jesus,  powerfully  urge 
the  merits   of  thy  sufferings   for  him.      Blessed  Father, 
pity  thou  the  extreme  anxieties  and  fears  of  thy  creature, 
honour  thou   the   merits   and   intercessions  of  thy   Son, 
and  for  his  sake,  turn  thy  face  with  a  gracious  smile  to  him, 
and  speak  peace  to  him;  so  shall  his  transported  soul  lift 
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up  a  glad  voice,  and  with  a  song  of  infinite  joy,  of  gratitude, 
and  love,  magniiy  thee  among  thy  blessed  angels^  to  all 
eternity.  This,  O  most  gracious  God,  we  most  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseech  thee  to  grant,  not  for  our  sakes,  who  are 
utterly  unworthy  to  be  heard  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  Jesus,  thy  Son,  and  our  Saviour.     Amen. 
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A  READER  of  Paradise  Lost^  if  versed  in  divinity,  must 
perceive,  that  Milton  was  not  less  a  divine,  than  a  poet^ 
This  is  every  where  apparent  throughout  that  most  exalted 
work  of  genius,  and  sacred  erudition  ;  but  I  think,  not  more 
remarkably  in  any  part  of  it,  than  where  he  introduces  a 
group  of  speculative  devils  in  the  infernal  regions,  reason- 
ing deep,  and  bewildering  themselves  on  the  subjects  of 
fate,  freewill,  &c.     They,  saith  the  poet. 

Sat  apart,  and  reasoned  high 
On  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Freewill,  fix'd  fate,  foreknowledge,  absolute. 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  maxes  lost. 

He  then  represents  these  evil  spirits  as  proceeding,  from 
these  naturally  mysterious  subjects^  to  reason  on  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil,  as  if  beings,  so  lately  in  heaven,  and  now 
in  hell^  could  not  sufficiently  feel  the  distinction,  but  must 
make  these  also  the  subjects  of  refinement. 

This  is  no  panegyric  on  the  labours  of  those  too  inqui- 
sitive divines,  who  have  stirred  up  a  number  of  endless,  and 
even  shocking  disputes,  on  topics,  fitter  by  far  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  so  many  metaphysical  fiends.  For  my  own  part, 
ever  since  I  arrived  at  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^ and  of  human  nature,  I  have  wondered  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  so  great  a  number  of  men,  many  of  them  too 
seemingly  of  some  abilities,  should  have  so  miserably  lost 
their  way,  and  indeed  I  think,  their  very  understandings,  on 
the  topics  of  predestination  and  freewill.  Surely  these 
topics,  so  far  as  they  lie  open  to  the  human  capacity,  are  as 
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intelligible  as  any  other  whatsoever ;  and  so  far  as  they  are 
incomprehensible,  every  mortal  of  common  sense  and  mo- 
desty must  perceive  it.  It  is  true  one  man  can  penetrate 
farther  into  an  abstruse  subject  than  another ;  but  there  are 
certain  subjects,  to  the  bottom  of  which,  it  is  quickly  per- 
ceivedy  no  human  penetration  can  dive.  Predestination  and 
freewill  are  evidently  among  these.  That  God,  or  man, 
should  predetermine,  and  freely  choose,  in  certain  cases,  we 
clearly  conceive,  and  perfectly  well  know.  But  how,  or  by 
what  internal  powers,  it  is,  that  man  does  this,  or  God  does 
that^  no  man,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  no  finite  being,  can 
possibly  conceive. 

If  from  this  impossibility  of  conception,  another  equally 
great  should  arise,  namely,, how  to  account  for  the  consis- 
tency of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  whereon  the  predestina- 
tion depends,  and  from  whence  it  must,  in  the  order  of  our 
ideas^  necessarily  result ;  with  the  human  freedom  of  will,  in 
regard  to  the  same  event,  are  we  to  be  surprised  ?  No.  In 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  we  soon  find  the  shortness  of 
our  line,  and  stop  contented,  whep  we  have  once  stretched 
it  to  its  full  length.  How  is  it  then,  that,  in  relation  to 
God,  and  divine  things,  that  is,  in  relation  to  points,  uni- 
versally confessed  to  be  incomprehensible,  we  never  find 
the  end  of  our  line,  as  is  evident  by  our  never  finding  the 
end  of  our  refinements  ?  No  man  attempts  to  fathom  the 
sea,  nor  touch  the  moon,  with  his  finger.  Infinitely  shorter 
still  is  his  understanding  in  regard  to  the  attributes  of  wis- 
dom and  power  in  God,  and  of  freedom  and  volition  in  him- 
self, and  to  the  exercise  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  in 
particular  acts,  especially  when  God  and  the  human  will  in- 
terfere. Who  can  tell,  for  instance,  how  God,  with  certainty 
foresees  that  action  of  a  man,  which  that  man  is  perfectly 
free  to  do,  or  abstain  from,  as  he  pleases  ?  And  again,  who 
can  tell,  how  a  man  acts  freely  under  the  influence  of  a  pre- 
pollent  motive  ?  He  deifies  himself,  who  attempts  either ; 
for  none  but  God  can  comprehend  God;  and  none  but  God 
can  make  a  man,  or  consequently,  so  understand  the  nature 
of  a  man,  as  to  want  nothing  but  the  power,  to  make  a  man. 
There  is  a  difference  (indeed  it  is  but  a  small  one)  between 
the  capacities  of  different  men,  not  idiots,  whereon  vanity, 
content  with  narrow  grounds  to  build  on,  rather  than  not 
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build  at  all,  may  erect  its  inch  of  superiority  over  a  head 
more  grovelling.  These  may  go  different  lengths  in  small 
and  easy  articles  of  knowledge,  but  find  a  number  of  higher 
and  more  inaccessible  truths,  at  which  they  are  both  obliged 
to  stop  short,  and  assent,  or  dissent  without  a  possibility  of 
saying,  why,  without  a  possibility,  I  mean,  in  either,  to  as- 
sign a  reason  from  the  real  nature  of  the  thing.  One  man 
too  can  leap  a  little  farther  or  higher,  than  another ;  but  if 
they  come  to  a  wall  of  forty  feet  iiji  height,  or  to  a  river  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  they  are  equally  unable  to  pass 
beyond.  There  is  no  greater  blockhead  than  he,  who  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  hath  not  found  the 
extent,  or  rather  shortness  of  his  own  understanding.  Nor 
is  there  in  the  world  so  despicable  a  class  of  reptiles,  as 
they,  who,  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  creep  over  a 
molehill,  are  for  flying  over  a  mountain.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  hath  not  been  so  unhappily  retarded,  nor  so 
miserably  pestered,  with  any  kind  of  vermin,  as  with  that 
race  of  literary  prigs,  who  set  up  to  dictate  on  subjects  they 
do  not  understand,  and  even  to  dictate  farther,  than  men  of 
ten  times  their  capacity,  can  possibly  understand. 

How  impudent !     How  petulant !     Yet  how  pitiful  and 
ridiculous  in  the  eye  of  sounder  reason  ! 

,0f  all  subjects,  the  mysteries  of  religion  (that  petulance 
may  swell  itself  into  impiety)  are  the  most  apt  to  be  singled 
out  for  the  speculations  of  these  goodly  refiners.  The  dwarf 
must  pull  the  fruit  that  hangs  too  high  for  the  giant  to 
reach.  One  silly  mortal  sits  down  to  explain  an  account 
for  a  religious  mystery.  Another  attempts  to  shew  its  ab- 
surdity. Vanity  is  equally  the  motive,  and  futility  the  suc- 
cess, of  both.  Other  success  had  been  impossible,  suppos- 
ing their  talents  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  truth  is,  no 
man  of  great  abilities  could  ever  have  busied  himself  on 
either  side,  because  a  man  of  great  abilities  must  quickly 
have  seen,  that  the  subject  was  above  him.  It  is  from  the 
little  divines  only,  that  we  have  the  huge  volumes  on  mys- 
tical theology,  one  setting  up  an  absurdity,  and  another 
pulling  it  down,  and  a  new  bone  of  contention  every  now 
and  then  thrown  in  from  heads,  barren  of  every  thing  but 
trash,  till  the  shelf  bends  with  accumulated  folios,  wherein 
the  real  mystery  under  debate,  is  no  way  concerned,  nor  in- 
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deed  the  combatants,  considered  as  either  Christians  or  di- 
vines. They  fight  for  a  victory  only,  not  an  article  of  reli- 
gion, though  that  is  always  the  pretence. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  impious  trifling,  if  possible,  and  to 
satisfy  the  tender,  but  modest  inquirer  (many  such  there  are) 
who  is  apt  to  lose  himself  on  the  subjects  of  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  in  God,  of  moral  freedom  in  man,  and  of 
the  interfering  between  that  foreknowledge  and  this  free- 
dom ;  give  me  leave,  reader,  to  state  the  right  ideas  of  that 
foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  freedom ;  then  to  prove 
the  reality  of  each ;  and  lastly,  so  to  touch  on  the  interfer- 
ence^ as  to  shew  how  far  it  may  be  reconciled  to  human 
conception,  and  how  far  it  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  a 
mystery,  on  the  same  footing  with  those  natural  mysteries, 
which  we  do,  and  must  acquiesce  in,  every  moment  of  our 
lives. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood  is  absolute^ 
perfect,  certain.  It  is  not,  in  any  the  smallest  degree,  pre- 
carious, which  it  must  be,  if  it  is  at  all  conditional,  or  hypo- 
thetical. He  foresees  or  foreknows,  what  we  call  accidents, 
and  the  free  elections  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  not  be- 
cause he  knows  the  effects  of  all  causes,  and  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  all  rational  beings,  which  undoubtedly  he  does, 
but  because  he  hath  in  himself  a  faculty,  power,  or  attri- 
bute, to  which  all  things;  past,  present,  or  future,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  language  of  creatures,  are  ever  open  and 
apparent.  As  the  eye  of  man  perceives  a  large  and  visible 
object,  placed  directly  before  it,  and  in  a  strong  and  clear 
light,  so,  but  with  an  infinitely  higher  perfection,  does  the 
eye  of  God  perceive,  the  future,  if  I  may  so  call  it,,  as  well 
as  the  past  and  present.  To  him  nothing  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, past,  or  future.  All  is  present.  But,  to  speak  as  men 
musr  speak,  he  knew  every  thing  perfectly  and  certainly, 
from  all  eternity,  and  will  know  to  all  eternity.  He  knew 
for  instance,  from  the  beginning,  not  only,  that  if  John  will 
be  good,  he  must  be  happy,  but  knew  certainly,  that  John 
should  exist,  and  whether  he  should  be  good  and  happy,  or 
wicked  and  miserable.  Thus  ought  we  to  think  of  the  di- 
vine prescience. 

And  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  we  conclude,  that 
he  decreed  or  predestinated,  from  the  beginning,  the  eternal 
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doom^  whether  to  happiness  or  misery,  of  every  moral  agent. 
This  conclusion  may  shock  an  ignorant  person,  who  does 
not  yet  see  the  justice  of  such  decrees  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
unavoidable.  So  much  I  can  promise  the  reader,  that  his 
reason,  if  open  to  conviction,  shall  soon  be  reconciled  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  sees  the  necessity  of  it  already.  Whether  he 
does  or  not,  let  him  grant  it  me  for  the  present,  as  a  point 
demonstrated,  and  so  assume  it,  only  as  an  axiom  of  mine, 
till  I  make  it  his  too  by  a  clear  demonstration. 

In  the  third  place,  man  is  a  moral  agent,  that  is,  may 
freely  choose  to  do  a  good  action  or  omit  it ;  and  to  do  an 
evil  action  or  abstain  from  it,  as  he  pleases.  Men,  it  is  true, 
in  regard  to  good  and  evil  actions,  are  more  or  less  free,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  or  habitual  dispositions  ;  but  so  far 
as  they  are  moral,  that  is,  accountable  agents,  just  so  far 
they  are  free ;  and  how  far  this  is  the  case  of  any  individual, 
his  Judge  does  perfectly  know.  It  may  however,  I  think,  be 
safely  taken  for  granted,  that  no  man  is  absolutely  compelled 
to  do,  either  a  good  or  bad  action,  but  acts  in  every  thing 
^  by  choice.  Threaten  two  men  with  immediate  death,  if 
they  do  not  offer  incense  to  an  idol.  One  of  them  complies, 
and  the  other  dies.  He  that  complies,  chooses  idolatry, 
rather  than  death.  He  who  refuses,  makes  death,  rather  than 
idolatry,  his  choice.  Neither  is  forced.  This  I  take  to  be 
a  plain  and  incontestable  truth. 

The  foreknowledge  of  God,  thus  stated,  will  be  easily 
proved.  We  destroy  the  idea  of  his  Godhead  the  instant 
we  deny  his  infinite  perfection  in  any  one  respect*  If  there* 
fore  he  is  infinitely  perfect,  his  knowledge  must  be  infinitely 
perfect  knowledge,  which  it  cannot  possibly  be,  if  there  is 
any  one  thing,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  whereof  he  is  ig- 
norant, or  whereat  he  does  but  guess,  on  probable  conjectures 
or  calculations.  His  knowledge  cannot  be  perfect,  without 
absolute  certainty.  He  must  have  made  the  universe,  so  far 
at  random,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  it  under  any  un- 
certainty about  any  one  event.  Infinite  as  he  is  in  every  re- 
spect, his  knowledge  is  adequate  to  his  infinity,  for  it  is  in- 
finite, so  that  he  perfectly  knows  himself.  He  ca^  sum  the 
mathematical  points  of  infinite  space,  though  the  plain  of 
Saturn's  orbit  is  not  so  large  in  comparison  of  the  smallest 
pip  made  by  a  pen,  as  that  pip  is  in  comparison  with  one  of 
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those  points.  He  can  sum  the  moments  of  eternity ^  though 
every  one  of  them  is  far  less  to  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  than 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  is  to  a  century.  He  foresaw  the 
place  of  every  atom  throughout  the  universe,  with  all  its 
changes  of  position.  He  foresaw  the  lines  that  every  ray  of 
light  was  to  move  in,  with^all  their  angles  of  reflection  and 
refraction.  He  foresaw  the  thoughts  of  all  thinking  beings, 
with  every  word  and  action,  wherein  they  were,  or  shall  be,, 
brought  forth.  It  is  true,  he  knew  the  effect  of  every  cause,, 
and  of  every  chain  of  causes^  whether  single^  or  concurring 
with,  or  counteracted  by  other  causes.  His  knowledge^ 
though'of  this  sort,  as  of  a  machine^  set  in  motion  by  him- 
self, was  perfect  in  its  kind,  but  could  not  be  absolutely  per- 
fect knowledge,  because  there  were  almost  an  infinity  of 
things,  even  in  the  natural  world,  which  could  not  be  go- 
verned by  any  stated  chain  of  causes,  such  I  mean,  as  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  free  choice  of  intelligent  creatures. 
For  instance,  the  German  monk,  who  invented  gunpowder^ 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  make,  or  not  make,  his  experiments 
on  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphur.  Yet  how  hath  the  stated 
course  of  natural  causes  been  interrupted  or  changed  by 
this  one  invention,  the  effect  of  one  man's  free  volition  ? 
The  contrivers  of  the  gunpowder-plot  were  free  to  place  that 
combustible  under  the  parliament-house,  or  not  to  place  it, 
as  they  thought  fit,  and  deservedly  lost  their  lives  for 
choosing  to  do  it,  which  had  surely  been  an  effect  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  if  the  men  had  done  it  under  the  influence  of 
compulsory  causes.  Now,  the  Divine  Being  foresaw  all 
this,  or  he  was  ignorant  of  somewhat,  till  it  was  attempted. 
But  he  did  not  foresee  it  in  the  womb  of  a  stated  cause,  for 
it  had  no  such  cause,  and  therefore  must  have  foreseen  it 
by  that  attribute  in  himself,  which  gives  him  an  absolutely 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  But  farther,  had  God  no 
other  sort  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  free 
agents,  but  what  might  be  drawn  from  their  capacities  and 
dispositions,  either  his  knowledge  might  here  fail  him,  or 
such  agents  could  not  be  free.  They  too  must  be  but  ma- 
chines, if  from  their  capacities  and  dispositions  it  could  be 
foreseen  with  certainty,  what  every  one  of  them  would,  or 
rather  must  do.  But  they  cannot  be  both  moral  and  neces- 
sary agents.    They  cannot,  consistently  with  any  idea  of  jus-. 
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.tice,  be  rewarded^  or  punished,  for  that  which  they  did  only 
in  necessary  consequence  of  a  nature  given  them  by  their 
Maker  and  Judge.  The  better  to  establish  this  idea  of  the 
divine  foreknowledge  we  have  experimental  proofs  in  abun- 
dance. Such  are  all  the  prophecies  xoncerning  future 
actions  of  men,  sometimes  of  whole  nations  and  empires  of 
men,  who  must  have  been  free  in  regard  to  those  actions,  or 
why  advanced,  or  subdued,  why  preserved  or  exterminated, 
by  Providence,  in  consequence  of  their  actions,  so  foretold? 
Did  God  by  nature,  or  how  you  will,  necessitate  Judas  to  be 
a  traitor,  and  then  punish  him  with  despair  and  deaths  if  no- 
thing more,  for  his  treachery  ?  It  is  going  farther  than  Atheism 
to  suppose  it.  Yet  he  foretold  it  a  thousand  years  before  it 
happened,  Psal.  xli.  9.  By  what  faculty  or  power  he  did 
this,  we  cannot  comprehend.  We  know  it  sufficiently  by  its 
effect.  A  farther  acquaintance  with  it,  as  it  is  an  attribute 
of  God,  is  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  no  more  than  an 
acquaintance  with  that  power,  if  another,  whereby  he  called 
the  universe  out  of  nothing. 

The  Socinians,  who  deny  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of 
God,  allow  him  no  more  than  a  foreknowledge  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  natural  world,  and  a  conditional  or  hypothetical 
foreknowledge  in  the  moral.  This  is  attempting  to  destroy, 
rather  than  to  degrade,  the  nature  of  God.  To  be  consistent 
with  themselves  on  this  subject,  they  maintain,  that  our 
knowledge  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  God,  though  less 
in  degree.  They  go  farther.  Having  thus  bounded  and 
diminished  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  as  highly  exalt  their 
own,  and  so  lessen  the  degree  of  difference,  setting  them- 
selves out  as  of  the  same  nature  with  God,  as  if  they  thought 
themselves  somewhat  better  than  demigods.  But  *  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  God's  ways  higher 
than  their  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  their  thoughts.'  The 
Divine  Being  did  certainly  foreknow  from  all  eternity,  the 
thoughts^  words,  and  actions  of  all  mankind. 

And  therefore,  in  the  next  place, '  whom  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate,'  some  of  better  minds,  '  to  be  con- 
formed' in  true  holiness  'to  the  image  of  his  Son;'  and 
others,  of  a  perverse  and  wicked  disposition,  to  follow  their 
own  free  attachment  to  sin,  and  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  image  of  the  first  transgressor.     All  men  liaving,  by  ori- 
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tare  now»  in  the  third  place>  to  prove,  that  man  is  a 
lyi  free  agent.      Is  there  any  necessity,  reader,  for 
\g  this  to  you  ?    Are  you  not  already  convinced,  that 
^  somewhat  better  than  a  mere  machine  ?   If  you  nei- 
|.ye,  nor  possibly  can  have,  any  such  attribute  as  liberty^ 
tl^uggle  you  so  hard  for  both  religious  and  civil  liberty? 
ijill  tell  me  perhaps,  that  you  are  always  determined  by 
igpoUent  motive,  and  that  the  choice  of  that  motive  is 
jp,  yourself,  but  is  thrown  in  your  way  by  accident,  the 
|]  course  of  things,  or  the  providence  of  God.  Perhaps 
jpu  are  not  under  any  necessity  of  such  determination. 
gB,  if  you  are,  your  liberty  consists  even  in  being  so 
ained,  when  rational  conviction  coincides  with  the  mo- 
pd  you  choose  to  be  so  determined,  because  it  is  for 
ioterest  or  pleasure.     If  it  does  not,  you  cannot  call 
pjtive  a  propellent  motive,  without  denying  yourself  to 
litional,  as  well  as  a  free  agent.     But  your  liberty  is  a 
iry  of  your  own  nature,  unfathomable  to  your  under- 
ipg,  and  is  not  to  be  denied  because  you  cannot  com- 
ad  yourself,  a  thing  impossible  to  every  being,  but  the 
r.    '  Known  unto  himself  alone  are  all  his  works  from 
iginning.'    Could  you  perfectly  understand  every  thing 
arself,  you  would,  so  far  possess  the  knowledge  of  God 
ilf.     I  ask  you  however,  whether  you  do  not  sometimes 
urate  on  moral  actions,  before  you  act?    Whether  you 
>t  sometimes  do  a  wrong  action,  and  blame  yourself  for 
len  done?  Whether  the  pleasure  of  sin  does  not  fre- 
ly  prevail  on  you  so  to  act,  as  to  subject  yourself  to 
ispleasure  of  God,  and  in  justice,.to  the  sentence  of 
uiting  misery,  and  the  loss  of  everlasting  happiness, 
1  together,  your  reason  inculcates  as  the  infinitely  pre- 
it  motive  i    Do  you,  now  and  then,  act  directly  against 
Qotive,  and  yet  call  it  compulsory  ?     Or  is  every  thing 
1  allowed  to  furnish  your  will  with  such  motives,  ex- 
your  reason?     But  it  is  to  be  suspected,  you  plead 
elf  a  slave,  only  that  you  may  not  be  punished.     You 
ct  your  child  fordoing  amiss  on  no  other  principle,  but 
rough  conviction,  that  he  can  do  otherwise.     On  a  jury 
ometimes  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  you  know 
vv  punishes  with  death,  or  from  the  bench  pronounce 
..rence  of  death  on  a  culprit,  whom  you  cannot  es- 
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teeiu  guilty^  if  you  do  not  think  him  morally  free  and  ac 
countable.  Every  age  and  country  on  earth  have  judged  as 
you  do  in  the  sentence^  and  all  law  and  society  depend  on 
that  judgment.  But  when  you  are  a  culprit  yourself^,  you 
are  then  for  saying  you  could  not  possibly  avoid  the  com* 
mittal  of  that  robbery  or  murder,  which  have  on  trial,  been 
fully  proved  against  you.  How  is  this  ?  Are  you  alone,  of 
all  mankind,  the  slave  of  wickedness?  On  other  occasions 
you  talk  of  yourself  in  a  much  higher  strain,  as  a  man  go- 
verned by  reason,  as  a  free  agent,  as  one  perhaps,  who  con- 
eiders  the  most  lawful  authority  to  be  an  infringement  of 
your  natural  liberty.  I  believe  all  mankind  would  look  on 
him  as  an  arrant  knave,  who,  if  arraigned^  should  plead  his 
predominant  passion  as  a  full  apology  for  the  unlawful  action 
proved  upon  him,  and  would  look  on  him  as  a  hair-braio, 
who  should  come  out  with  his  prepoUents  on  a  jury  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner.  If  we  are  not  free  to  do  good  or  evil,  dll 
reward  is  a  waste  of  bounty ;  all  punishment,  cruelty ;  and 
all  society,  tyranny.  All  mankind  are  mistaken  about  that 
as  a  reality,  which  the  necessitudinarians  have  found  out  to 
be  but  an  empty  notion ;  but  happily  mistaken,  for  they 
subsist  on  the  notion,  that  all  men  are  morally  free.  We 
deem  it  a  sort  of  frp.ftHom  in  a  trainable  brute,  that  he  can 
abstain  from  that  which  his  appetite  leads  him  to,  rather 
than  suffer  the  lash.  Here  is  certainly  all  the  appearance  of 
a  choice,  made  by  a  dog  or  horse,  though  prepollency  evi- 
dently determines  that  choice.  In  ourselves  we  perceive, 
not  an  apparent,  but  a  real  and  actual  choice  of  that  which 
we  prefer  for  the  sake  of  a  prepollent  motive.  Now,  where 
there  is  a  real  choice,  there  is  real  freedom.  A  man  who 
wishes  to  live,  but  is  hungry,  hath,  we  will  suppose,  a  dish 
of  very  good  victuals  set  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
dose  of  poison,  with  leave  to  swallow  which  he  pleases.  He 
laughs  at  the  choice,  but  takes  his  dinner.  Pray  will  any 
man  in  his  senses  say,  this  person  does  not  choose  life,  ra- 
ther than  death,  and  wholesome  food,  rather  than  poison  ? 
Or  in  choosing  is  not  free  ? 

If  mankind  are  not  free,  at  least  morally  free,  in  their 
actions,  instead  of  being  placed,  in  the  scale  of  being  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  angels,  they  are,  I  fear,  set  a  little  lower  than 
brutes.     We  hold  many  of  the  brutes  to  some  degree  of  ac- 
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count,  and  must  stand  to  a  much  higher  one  ourselves, 
whether  we  think  their  sense  and  freedom  greater  or  less, 
than  our  own.    The  judgment  of  our  Maker,  with  regard  to 
o«r  moral  freedom,  is  legible  enough  in  the  book  of  nature, 
and  still  more  so  in  that  of  revelation.     Good  actions  are 
generally  attended  with   approbation  and  profit,  and  bad 
ones  with  disgrace  and  trouble,  even  in  the  present  state  of 
things.     But  why  so,  if  men  are  necessary  agents?     If  we 
can  act  no  otherwise  than  we  do ;  if  there  is  neither  virtue 
nor  vioe  in  the  world  ;  if  to  the  agent  all  actions  are  indif- 
ferent ;  why  is  the  happiness  of  mankind  made,  by  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  men  and  things,*  to  result  from  one  sort 
of  actions,  and  their  misery  from  another  ?    Why  should  the 
temperate  be  healthy,  and  the  drunkard  sickly?     Is  it  Tiot 
because  the  former  may  drink  to  excess,  and  the  latter  be 
sober  if  he  pleases  ?   Who  drenches  the  one,  or  sews  up  the 
mouth  of  the  other  ?    There  is  no  man  so  enslaved  by  the 
most  inveterate  habits  of  sin,  as  to  have  entirely  lost  his 
moral  freedom ;  none  who  cannot  abstain  from  a  bad  action, 
if  he  pleases.    This  is  evident^  by  his  refraining  wholly  from 
the  sins  he  is  most  addicted  to,  when  under  the  observation 
of  others,  particularly  of  persons,  whom  he  greatly  respects. 
Yet  one  should  think,  a  propensity  awed  by  beings  not 
much  higher  than  himself,  cannot  be  very  strong.     Did  the 
same  man,  by  faith,  always  feel  himself  in  the  presence,  and 
under  the  inspection  of  God,  he  would  not  sin.   It  proceeds 
only  from  an  abuse  of  his  own  freedom,  that  he  will  not  con- 
sider himself  as  perpetually  in  that  awful  presence.     This, 
it  is  certain,  he  might  do,  were  it  not  that  he  finds  himself 
uneasy  under  the  sense  of  such  a  presence.     He  therefore 
chooses  to  hide  from  God,  in  other  thoughts,  or  in  want  of 
thought,  as  his  first  parents  in  parallel  circumstances  did, 
from  the  same  presence, '  in  the  trees  of  the  garden.'    If  the 
force  of  habit  and  temptation  acting  unopposed  and  uncon- 
trolled, could  in  any  c^se  deprive  us  of  our  moral  liberty,  at 
least  we  have  an  ally  always  at  hand,  more  than  able  to 
counterbalance  their  power,  as  soon  as  called  in  by  an  easy 
meditation.     If  we  will  not  call  him  in,  it  must  be  owned, 
this  at  least  is  an^exercise  of  choice  and  liberty.     But  I  ut- 
terly deny,  that,  Excepting  by  total  annihilation,  or  eternal 
damnation,  a  man  can  possibly  be  deprived  of  choice  and 
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liberty.    I  will  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  position^  tried 
in  every  conceivable^  every  possible  case  or  circumstance, 
that  can  be  supposed.    Liberty  of  choice  is  indeed  essential 
to  man.     In  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  moral  freedom  of 
mankind  is  laid  down  at  the  very  basis  of  every  law,  every 
precept,  every  dispensation.     Good  and  evil,  life  and  death, 
are  there,  on  every  occasion,  set  before  us,  and  a  free  choice 
offered  to  us.    If  we  embrace  the  former, '  well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,'  follows  as  the  predetermined  consequence  of  virtue ; 
if  we  choose  the  latter, '  why  will  you  die?  Go  ye  accursed 
into   everlasting  fire,'  is  the  voice  of  our  judge,  already 
sounded  in  our  ears.    What !  endless  happiness  promised 
beforehand  to  virtue,  and  endless  misery  threatened  before-  - 
hand  to  vice  !  and  yet  is  there  no  difference  between  virtue  s 
and  vice  ?  No  truly,  one  man  is  forced  to  do  good,  and  an — 
other  to  do  evil,  and  therefore  this  ought  not  to  be  punishedj^ 
nor  that  rewarded.     The  wildest  distraction  oannot  dictate 
any  thing  more  remote  from  common  sense,  nor  the  mosM 
impious  spirit  of  rebellion  against  God,  any  thing   mor^ 
enormously  hostile. 

In  all,  or  any  thing,  I  have  said  concerning  moral  liberty — 
I  would   not  be  understood  to   assert,   that  all   men  ar^ 
placed  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspension  between  iite. 
ducements  to  good,  and  allurements  to  bad  actions.     SucH 
state  is  never  necessary  to  a  freedom  of  choice.     Neith^ ; 
do  I  hold  an  equal  degree  of  freedom  in  all  men.     He  who  m.  t 
least  morally  free  in  any  instance,  is  nevertheless  still  mo- 
rally free,  and  may,  but,  I  confess,  with  difficulty,  fix  hi« 
choice  against  his  particular  bias.     Natural  disposition,  an.d 
habit,  have  their  weight  in  the  mental  scales.     Good  or  ba<f 
principles  have  theirs  too.     But  reason,  if  she  .pleases,  may 
preponderate  on  the  side  of  a  right  choice.    Error,,  and  the 
suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit,  may  strongly  interfere  on  the 
side  of  slavery.     But  if  a  man  hath  not  quenched  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  himself,  that  Spirit  will  *  guide  him  into  all  the 
truth*  he  wants,  and  '  the  truth  shall  make  him  free.'    With- 
out the  grace  of  God,  we  naturally  lean  to  sin,  and  are  never 
sufficiently  free  to  such  good  works,  and  in  such  a  manner, 

itajble  in  the  sight  of  God.     But  the  bias 
iption  towards  sin,  is  counter- 
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balanced  by  grace,  and  we  are  set  upright  again,  and  made 
free  to  do  good  or  evil.  Temptation  cannot  force  us  to 
sin*  Nor  will  the  Holy  Spirit  compel  us  to  serve  God,  who 
disdains  a  service,  not  founded  on  choice,  nor  flowing  from 
the  good  will,  nor  from  the  grateful  and  affectionate  heart 
of  his  servant. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  appears  demonstrably,  that 
God,  from  all  eternity,  perfectly  foreknew  every  action  of 
every  intelligent  being ;  that  he  therefore,  from  all  eternity, 
predestinated  and  prefixed,  the  doom  of  every  such  agent; 
and  that  both  angels  and  men  are  made  morally  free  by  their 
Creator,  in  respect  of  every  action,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Nothing  farther  remains  to  finish  the  purpose  of  this  lit- 
de  treatise,  than,  in  the  last  place,  so  to  touch  on  the  inter- 
ference of  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  human  freedom,  as 
to  shew  how  far  it  may  be  reconciled  to  our  conception, and 
how  far  it  ought  to  be  acquiesed  in  as  a  mystery.  This  I 
shall  attempt  by  stating  and  clearing  up  the  most  consider- 
able difficulties,  wherewith  it  is  attended  in  the  minds  of 
modest,  but  bewildered  inquirers ;  and  that  I  may  not  seem 
destitute  of  that  humility  and  modesty,  which  I  wish  for  in 
my  reader,  I  mean  to  confess  my  ignorance,  where  I  would 
have  him  made  sensible  of,  and  satisfied  with  his. 

But  with  all  this,  is  there  not  some  presumption  in  pro- 
ceeding farther  on  subjects  of  a  nature  so  abstruse,  than 
barely  stating  and  proving  the  doctrines?  As  there  is  np-* 
thing  knowable,  that  does  not  grow  dark  to  our  understand- 
ings a  little  beyond  the  entrance  or  surface,  and  wholly  in- 
comprehensible, if  we  attempt  to  pry  still  a  little  farther ; 
and  as  in  these  high  and  mysterious  subjects,  our  inquiries 
are  sure  to  be  sooner  thrown  out,  and  to  a  greater  distance 
too,  from  all  hope  of  satisfaction;  it  is  my  opinion  we 
ought  to  rest  in  the  full  proof  of  two  doctrines,  separately 
exhibited,  and  set  them  down  for  unquestiona,ble  truths, 
though  we  should  be  wholly  unable  to  clear  up  their  con- 
sistency* If  they  are  truths  asunder,  they  are  truths  toge- 
ther also,  though  a  poor  reptile  understanding  should  not 
see  how.  A  healthful  man  knows,  that  wholesome  food 
will  nourish  him ;  but  how,  he  knows  not,  nor  need  he  care. 
Why  should  he  not  take  a  useful  truth  from  God  in  the 
same  manner,  and'  sit  down  contented  ? 

2o2 
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I  will  however^  lay  before  the  reader  those  reflections, 
which  have  given  ease  to  my  own  mind,  and  wish  they  may 
do  the  like  by  his,  on  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  doc- 
trines already  stated  and  proved. 

Let  the  first  be,  the  old  weather-beaten  difficulty^  that 
future  free  volitions,  or  actions,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
foreseen,  because  the  certainty  of  the  foresight  makes  it  ne- 
cessary, that  the  action,  if  foreseen,  should  be  done, 
whereas  the  freedom  of  the  agent  puts  it  in  his  power  to  dOi 
or  not  do,  that  action,  and  therefore  he  may  abstain  from 
doing  it,  which  must  inevitably  destroy  the  certainty  of 
such  foresight. 

Yet  it  hath  been  naturally  demonstrated,  that  God  did 
from  eternity  know  every  thing  knowable,  and  experiment- 
ally, that  he  does  certainly  foreknow,  and  did  actually  pre- 
dict the  moral  actions  of  some  men,  who  were  unquestion- 
ably free  to  do,  or  not  do  those  actions.  The  difficulty 
therefore  must  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  well  it  may, 
for  who  can  deny,  there  is  a  faculty  or  power  in  God, 
whereby  he  foresees  with  certainty  the  action  of  a  free 
agent,  in  some  such  manner  as  we  see  the  action  while  it  is 
a  doing  ?  Our  seeing  a  man  act  does  by  no  means  cause 
him  to  act,  nor  take  away  his  liberty  of  acting,  or  not  act- 
ing. I  see  John  walking,  but  I  do  not  by  my  seeing  make 
him  walk.  I  see  him  afterward  sit  down,  but  I  do  not  by 
my  seeing,  or  by  any  other  power  over  him,  make  him  sit. 
He  is  all  the  time  free  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
my  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing,  absolutely  certain.  Far- 
ther, I  foresee,  but  with  some  uncertainty  indeed,  that  he 
will  eat  and  drink,  before  an  entire  year,  from  the  present 
minute,  shall  go  round,  or  die  for  want  of  food.  But  my 
foresight,  whether  certain,  or  uncertain,  it  matters  not  in 
this  case,  neither  causes  him,  nor  hinders  him,  to  eat  He 
is  free  as  to  either.  Now  God  foresees  with  certainty,  we 
hvpotheticaUy  and  uncertainly  ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  supposing  his  certain,  than  our  uncertain  foresight,  to 
bear  on  the  freedom  of  any  created  agent ;  not,  I  am  sure, 
that  we  can  conceive.  If  it  should  be  said  that  God  fore- 
sees, because  he  first  causes  or  predestines  the  thing  fore- 
seen, this  is  inverting  the  natural  order,  laid  down  by  St. 
Paul,  and  making  God  the  author  of  all  sins  he  foresees. 
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The  question  now  is,  whether  God  by  some  faculty,  '  ana- 
logous to  a  sixth  sense  in  us/  concerning  the  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  which  we  can  have  no  idea,  having  no  such  sense, 
may  not  as  naturally  foresee,  as  we  see,  the  free  action  of 
another  man.     To  say,  he  hath  no  such  faculty,  is  to  deny, 
without  a  possibility  of  knowing  a  single  tittle  of  the  fact  to 
be  affirmed,  or  denied,  a  truth  which,  after  all,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  a  truth,  or  God  cannot  be  God,  nor  the  Scriptures 
the  word  of  God ;  but  the  word  of  some  other  being,  more 
knowing  than  God,  who  could  with   certainty  predict,  a 
thousand  years  before,  the   free  volitions  and   actions  of 
moral  agents.     Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you,  my  reader,  to 
think  in  this  matter,  as  a  man  bom  blind  does  by  the  sense 
of  seeing  in  you.     He  can  form  no  idea  of  that  sense,  nor 
of  its  operation,  yet  you  easily  convince  him,  that  you  per- 
ceive innumerable  objects  at  too  great  a  distance  for  him  to 
perceive  by  any,  or  all  his  senses.     He  wonders,  but  he  be- 
lieves ;  nay,  by  repeated  experiments  is  compelled  to  be- 
lieve.    All  this  time,  he  knows  you  to  be  but  a  man,  in  all 
other  respects,  of  the  same  nature  with  himself.     If  he  were 
sent  into  the  world,  without  the  sense  of  seeing,  for  no 
other  reason,  but  to  convince  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  in 
the  infinitely  incomprehensible  being,  there  may  be  certain 
faculties  and  powers,  of  which  they  can  have  no  notion,  and 
one  particularly,  which  gives  him  a  sight  of  future  actions ; 
can  we  suppose  a  more  beneficent  end  in  the  natural  defect 
of  our  sightless  neighbour?    This  is  a  case  so  nearly  in 
point,  that  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  in  God  is  scarcely  more 
a  mystery  to  you,  than  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  you,  is  to 
the  man  who  cannot  see.    A  man  blind  from  his  infancy,  is 
more  easily  convinced  of  this  faculty  in  God,  than  a  seeing 
man  ;  his  own  case  compared  with  that  of  others,  naturally 
leading  his  faith  to  a  conclusion,  without  which  he  had 
been  an  infidel,  like  many,  who  are  cursed  with  the  sense  of 
seeing ;  so  that  we  may  cry  out,  as  our  Saviour  did  in  a  case 
not  very  dissimilar, '  for  judgment'  are  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
science and  freedom  made  known,  *  that  they  who  see  not 
may  see,  and  that  they  who  see  may  be  made  blind.' 

For  my  own  part,  had  no  man  ever  been  born  blind,  I 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  God  is 
omniscient,  that  there  are  other  faculties  in  God,  than  in 
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man^  and  indnitely  superior^  and  that  by  one  of  these  he  can 
more  easily  and  certainly  foresee  the  free  action  of  his  in- 
telligent creature^  than  I  can  see  it.     Of  this  I  am  perfectly 
well  assured ;  as  I  am,  that  I  can  freely  do  a  good  or  bad 
action,  or  omit  it,  and  that  I  ought  to  feel  remorse  for  the 
one,  or  joy  for  the  other,  as  for  an  action  peculiarly  my  own. 
If  I  do  not  know  how  this  foreknowledge  in  God,  and  this 
freedom  in  me,  consist  with  each  other,  it  is  no  matter;  I 
know  they  are  consistent,  which  perfectly  satisfies  me,  who 
know  a  thousand  other  things  with  perfect  certainty,  the 
consistency  of  which  I  am  too  ignorant  to  see.     I  will  not, 
however,  confess  myself  ignorant  of  that  which  I  really 
know,  because  of  my  ignorance  of  other  things  which  I  nei- 
ther do,  nor  can  know.     I  cannot  doubt>  much  less  will  I 
deny,  that  my  soul  and  body  are  connected  into  the  person 
who  writes  this,  though  I  am  as  wholly  ignorant  of  the  co- 
pula, by  which  they  are  united,  as  I  am  of  the  consistency 
of  God's  foreknowledge  with  my  own  liberty  of  action. 
Here,  I  conceive,  is  divine  prescience,  and  human  freedom 
of  action,  perfectly  reconciled  to  a  modest  and  rational  un- 
derstanding, content  to  comprehend  in  this  as  far,  and  no 
farther,  than  in  all  other  knowable  matters,  which,  pursued 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  comprehension,  become  there 
as  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  as  this  foreknowledge  and 
freedom  have  ever  appeared  to  be  in  the  most  gross  or  scep- 
tical understanding. 

Another  difficulty  attending  the  doctrines,  proved,  is 
that  predestination  of  our  everlasting  doom  shocks  both  the 
understanding  and  heart,  as  repugnant  to  the  infinite  justice 
and  goodness  of  God.  A  man  does  not  make  himself,  does 
not  create  his  own  strong  or  weak  understanding,  his  good 
or  bad  dispositions  of  nature ;  nor  place  himself  under  pa-^ 
rents,  or  education,  or  circumstances,  or  in  an  age  or  coun- 
try, of  his  own  choosing.  Yet  froni  these  result  that  cast 
and  tendency  of  the  man  to  virtue  or  vice,  which  foreseen, 
procures,  according  to  my  doctrine,  that  favour  and  grace 
of  God,  or  that  rejection  and  reprobation,  which  were  pre- 
destinated, ere  he  existed. 

Why  then  are  we  not  as  much  shocked  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgment?  Is  it  not  because  it  follows  our  ac- 
tions, as  reward  should  naturally  come  after  merit,  and  pu- 
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nishment  after  demerit?    Yes;  and  so  they  do,  predestina^ 
tion  notwithstanding.    Our  reward  and  punishment  are  not 
to  begin  till  our  state  of  probation  shall  be  over,  and  our 
sentence  justly  passed.     But  if  we  have  freely  obeyed,  or 
rebelled,  where  is  the  difference  to  us,  whether  our  sentence 
was  fixed  upon  fore  or  afterknowledge  ?    I  can  indeed  see 
none.    If  the  judge  and  jury  perfectly  know  beforehand, 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  indictment, 
and  that  on  trial,  the  evidence  for  him  or  against  him,  will 
be  fujl  and  irresistible,  may  they  not  as  justly  fix  and  deter- 
mine his  sentence,  ere  they  go  into  court,  as  when  the  whole 
proceeding  is  over?    The  trial  is  of  use  to  others,  in  the 
way  of  satisfaction  and  example,  but  can  give  no  new  light 
or  conviction  to  the  triers.    The  predestination  I  have  de^ 
fined  in  this  treatise,  is  a  doctrine  demonstrated,  and  must 
be  received  as  a  truth,  from  which  a  good  man  may  extract 
comfort,  and  a  bad  man  terror,  as  our  seventeenth  article 
hath  observed.    Neither  the  doubts  of  ignorant  persons,  nor 
the  cavils  of  pert  and  infidel  sciolists,  will  ever  be  able  to 
shake  the  belief  of  it,  in  minds  that  have  well  digested  the 
subject.    As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  difficulty,  we  must 
confess,  that  in  fact  some  men  have  by  nature  better  under- 
standings, better  dispositions,  and  better  opportunities  of 
encouraging  the  advancement  of  both,  from  education,  &c. 
than  others.     Let  the  difference  arise  from  whence  it  will,  it 
is  certain  God  foresaw  it,  and  will  make  the  former  happy, 
if  they  uniformly  go  on  to  improve  these  initial  advantages, 
and  the  latter  miserable,  if  they  do  not  use  their  best  endea- 
vours to  replace  their  natural  evil  dispositions  with  such  as 
are  better.    Trace  the  difierence  between  these  two  sorts  of 
men  to  what  source  you  please ;  and  be  the  reasons  of  God's 
acting  by  each  in  the  manner  laid  down,  ever  so  unfathom- 
able, the  fact,  both  in  respect  to  their  widely  different  kind 
of  lives,  and  his  widely  different  manner  of  regarding  them, 
is  an  incontestible  fact,  wherein  he  must  be  justified  either 
by  reason,  or  at  least  by  faith,  if  we  do  not  mean  to  arraign 
and  judge  our  Judge.    Here  is  a  deep  mystery.    Yet  into 
this  darkness  we  may  bring  with  us  such  light,  as  shall  dis- 
sipate, in  some  measure,  the  doubts  of  rational  and  modest 
men.    So  far  as  this  cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished,  may 
be  safely  left  to  faith  in  the  divine  goodness. 
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It  is  true,  the  providence  of  God,  or  the  nataral  cour8€ 
of  things,  education,  custom,  &c.  give  every  man  his  parti- 
cular nature,  and  laigely  influence  the  peculiar  temper  and 
tendency  of  his  actions.     Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
every  man  is  born  morally  free,  and  intelligent  too  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  vice,  and  their  effects  on  his  own 
happiness  or  misery.     Over  and  above  this,  God  offers  his 
grace  and  assistance  to  every  man,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  cherishes,  corrects,  warns  every  man.     Every 
man  therefore  may  be  a  good  man  if  he  pleases,  and  is  surely 
to  blame,  if  he  is  the  reverse.     There  is  nothing  a  bad  man 
values  himself  so  much  for,  as  his  liberty,  and  nothing  he 
more  grossly  abuses.    To  tell  him  he  is  a  slave,  or  which  is 
the  same  thii^g,  a  necessary  agent,  is  to  offer  liie  highest  af- 
front to  his  understanding,  or  at  least  to  his  opinion  of  it 
Place  before  him  a  dish  of  wholesome  food,  and  a  cup  of 
deadly  poison,  tell  him  the  opposite  qualities  of  both,  and 
insist  on  his  inability  to  choose  the  former.     He  fiedls  to, 
and  proves  the  falsity  of  your  assertion,  with  the  reality  of 
his  own  sound  sense  and  liberty.     Now  place  moral  good 
and  evil,  with  their  infinitely  important  consequences,  be- 
fore him.     Bid  him  choose.    He  does,  but  embraces  the 
evil,  and  instantly  throws  the  blame  on  his  nature,  on  Pro- 
vidence, on  fate,  on  custom,  or  on  education ;  that  is,  he 
violently  maintains,  he  is  a  fool,  a  slave,  or  a  mere  machine, 
under  irresistible  motives  to  wickedness.     Yet  he  every  day 
acts  against  those  motives  or  temptations  from  one  passion, 
in  order  to  snratifv  another.     God  save  him  srace  sufficient 
to  overcome  them  all,  but  he  chose  to  be  wicked,  knowing, 
that  to  be  wicked  is  to  be  miserable.     He  took  party  with 
temptation  against  grace,  and  that  with  all  his  heart.    God 
libnesaw  it,  and  must  have  looked  with  displeasure  on  it; 
but«  in  fixing  his  punishment  did  certainly  make  large  al- 
lowances for  his  weakness  of  understanding,  and  want  of 
ne$olution.     On  the  other  band,  *  wh4Gin  (jod  did  foreknow, 
he  did  pnedestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son/  as.  an  intn>duction  to  their  everlasting  happiness,  in 
ct^nsequence^  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  of  his  having 
R^ne'^e^n  somewhat  in  them^  which  conciliated  his  favour 
ami  Me($:$in^^  which  $v>mewhat,  style  it  as  you  will,  most, 
ouc  ^shouKi  thmk.  have  b^^^x  the  resalt  of  freedom,  or  it 
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could  not  have  rendered  its  possessors  the  objects  of  dmne 
favour^  for  with  God  necessity  can  have  no  merit. 

Some  add  to  this  another  difficulty,  still  more  bold  and 
futile,  namely,  if  God,  with  certainty  foresaw,  that  a  very 
great  part  of  mankind  would  be  wicked,  and  finally  undone 
by  their  sins,  why  did  he  create  them.  What  compelled 
him,  against  the  tendency  of  his  infinite  justice  and  good- 
ness,  to  make  a  number  of  beings,  whose  misery  he  foresaw 
inevitable  ? 

It  is  certain,  that  God  was  perfectly  free  in  all  respects, 
and  particularly  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  more  particu- 
larly still  in  the  creation  of  all  morally  free  beings.  This  is 
an  unfathomable  mystery ;  and  it  is  another,  that  one  half 
of  eternity  passed,  ere  the  infinitely  good  God  gave  being 
to  any  creature.  God  made  all  things,  free,  as  well  as  ne- 
cessary agents,  with  perfect  freedom,  when  and  how  he 
pleased,  and  could  have  remained  to  all  eternity  without  cre- 
ating any  thing,  or  could  have  created  the  world  in  another 
manner  than  he  did.  To  prove  this,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
he  is  perfectly  good,  freely  good,  and  in  no  degree,  or  respect, 
a  necessary  agent.  He  foresaw  with  certainty  all  he  made, 
yet  made  all  without  the  smallest  compulsion  from  his  own 
nature,  from  his  plan  of  creation,  or  from  his  foreknowledge. 
These  things  are  true,  and  must  be  consistent  though  no 
created  mind  can  shew  how.  It  is  even  too  bold  to  say,  as 
some  do,  that  he  made  the  world  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  make  it,  for  it  is  possible  he  may  have  made  innume^ 
rable  worlds,  and  one  in  a  better  manner,  than  another.  It 
is,  I  think  enough  to  say,  as  he  himself  did,  on  finishing  this 
system,  *  behold,  all  is  good.'  The  men  who  make  this  ob- 
jection, so  extend  their  own  liberty,  as  to  leave  it  little  or 
no  bounds ;  and  at  the  same  time,  are  for  cramping  the  li- 
berty of  God.  They  represent  him,  not  only  as  bound  by 
eternal  laws,  which  he  must  not,  cannot  transgress,  but  as 
a  necessary  agent  in  respect  to  all  the  good  he  hath  done, 
or  can  do.  Now,  I  esteem  his  goodness  voluntary,  and  from 
my  soul  thank  him  for  the  being  he  hath  given  me,  as  vo- 
luntarily given ;  and  for  all  the  infinite  good  he  hath  done 
to  me,  as  voluntarily  done.  The  lawless  subjects  would 
needs  give  laws  to  their  king.  They  would  set  themselves 
at  liberty  in  action,  and  tie  him  up  in  judgment.    What  is 
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thiSf  but  preparing  the  way  for  wickedness  by  petulance 
and  presumption  ?  As  to  the  present  difficulty,  I  must,  after 
proving  it,  insist,  that  God  inade  his  intelligent  creatures 
morally  free,  that  he  gave  them  understanding  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  a  love  of  good,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
evil,  and  set  both  before  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  they  choose  the  evil,  they  are  to  blame  themselves  for  the 
consequence,  not  to  murmur  against  their  Maker.  Being  is 
a  free  gift  of  God,  and  a  blessing  in  itself  to  all,  on  whom  it 
hath  been  bestowed ;  so  great  a  one  too,  that  many  prefer 
eternal  misery  to  annihilation.  To  this  blessing  are  an- 
nexed ten  thousand  others,  all  of  them  as  freely  conferred, 
previous  to  any  actual  merit  in  the  receivers.  But  when 
mankind  had  perversely  abused  all  this,  and  flown  into  open 
disobedience  and  rebellion  against  their  Maker,  he  with  in- 
finite pity  schemed  their  redemption  by  the  death  of  his 
Son ;  and  grace  sufficient  for  their  retrieval,  by  the  aids  of  his 
Holy  Spirit*  After  all  this,  have  a  race  of  free  beings  any 
feason  to  complain  ?  Have  they  not  numberless  reasons  to 
be  thankful  i  Not  they,  you  rejoin,  whose  misery  was  fore- 
seen by  their  Creator.  Yes  they  too,  I  insist,  for  what  hath 
God  done  to  them,  but  that,  which  you  and  they  unani- 
mously agree  to  be  very  good.  If  they  are  undone,  I  repeat 
it,  their  own  voluntarv  act  and  deed  alone  hath  undone  them. 
You  will  expect  a  reason  fix>m  me  for  calling  this  a  futile 
difficulty.  But  have  I  not  a  right  so  to  call  it,  after  proving, 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  conditional,  hypothe- 
tical, or  precarious,  but  absolutely  certain  ?  He  did  not  fore- 
know in  this  manner,  if  such  and  such  angels  and  men  are 
created,  thev  will  be  wicked  and  miserable.  No,  he  foresaw, 
as  well  their  existence,  as  their  wickedness  and  misery,  with 
absolute  certaintv.  That  his  foreknowled^ce  of  their  ac- 
tions  was  infallible,  is  an  unquestionable  truth.  That  some 
of  them  are  or  will  be,  miserable,  is  an  unquestionable  truth. 
That  he  nevertheless  freely  gave  them  being,  is  another  un* 
questionable  truth.  If  you  cannot,  in  your  own  mind,  re- 
concile these  faring  truths  to  one  another,  nor  take  it  mo- 
destly fvvr  <;nranted,  that  thev  are  reconcikabie  to  one  another, 
and  lo  the  divine  justice  and  goodness ;  that  is,  if  you  will 
asSi^ut  lo  nothing  but  so  far  only  as  you  can  account  for  it, 
Mkf  wtH  «t  all  t>eUev^  in  G»d»  nor  trust  him  with  his  own 
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creation,  lam  sony  for  it,  and  pray  God  to  give  you  a  more 
rational  turn  of  mind,  it  being  wholly  beyond  my  ability  to 
help  you,  in  that  important  respect,  any  other  way.  But 
still  remember  this,  that  you  are  a  morally  fVee  agent,  that 
the  forekno\^edge,  and  predestination  of  Ood,  do  not  in 
the  smallest  degree,  bear  in  upon,  diminish,  or  any  way  af- 
fect, your  moral  liberty;  and  that  therefore,  if  you  are  un- 
done, you  are  undone  by  yourself,  in  ditect  opposition  to 
all  the  aids  that  could  be  so  lent  you,  as  to  leave  you. still  a 
free  being,  and  in  spite  of  infinite  mercy  itself- 

To  confess,  that  God  freely  gave  being  to  a  number  of 
creatures,  whom  he  foresaw,  first  in  a  st^te  of  sin,  and  then 
in  irretrievable  misery,  and  then  to  ask,  why  he  gave  them 
being,  is  to  grant  the  act  of  God,  and  then  to  question  its 
recti ttule.  That  this  attack  on  the  divine  justice  is  as  foolish 
as  it  is  impious,  may  be  easily  shewn.  The  very  thing, 
which  represents  the  universe,  as  a  work  worthy  of  its  Maker, 
is  the  creation  of  intelligent  and  free  beings.  For  these  all 
other  creatures  were  made.  In  these  therefore  must  be 
found,  not  only  by  far  the  most  excellent  and  glorious  part, 
but  also  the  end  and  perfection,  of  the  creation.  The  blank 
of  nonentity  had  done  as  much  honour  to  the  Divine  Being, 
as  a  world  of  machinery,  or  necessary  agents,  without  one 
mind  to  contemplate  or  enjoy  it.  Again,  of  all  the  objects 
in  view  on  the  intended  production  of  a  world,  virtue,  we 
naturally  conceive,  must  have  stood  foremost.  Yet  virtue 
in  rational  creatures  is  impossible,  without  liberty  given  to 
be  vicious,  and,  with  them  both,  room  made  for  reward  and 
punishment.  If  therefore  virtue  was  willed  by  the  Deity,  vice 
must  have  been  permitted.  The  justice  and  mercy  of  God 
must  have  been  for  ever  unknown,  nay,  utterly  unemployed, 
if  both  virtue  and  vice  had  been  excluded  from  the  system 
of  things.  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  intelligent  and  morally 
free  agents  should  have  been  creatied,  though  the  Maker, 
with  absolute  certainty,  foresaw,  the  good  use  which  some 
were  to  make  of  this  freedom,  and  the  gross  abuse  of  it  in 
others*  Shall  not  God  make  one  to  be  good  and  happy,  be- 
cause he  foresees  that  another  will  b^  wicked  and  miserable? 
Is  the  same  key  that  shuts  bell,  to  lock  up  heaven  too  ?  Is 
God,  in  order  to  exclude  a  devil  out  of  his  world,  to  exclude 
himself  also?   Lest  some  creatures  should  do  evil,  is  neither 
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6od^  nor  his  other  creatures,  ever  to  do  good  ?  Is  it  not 
a  divine  benefaction  to  give  us  our  choice  of  infinite  happi- 
ness or  misery^  since  the  power  to  distinguish  and  choose  is 
given  us  also  ?  Well^  some  one  will  say^  I  am  more>  natu- 
rally* and  powerfully  inclined  to  vice,  which  brings  on  mi- 
sery, than  to  virtue,  which  is  attended  with  happiness.  Be 
it  so ;  yet  are  you  not  by  far  more  inclined  to  heaven,  than 
•  hell,  and  may  not  the  fear  of  the  latter  push  you,  as  fast,  as 
the  desire  of  the  former,  draws  you  upward  ?  If  it  may,  be 
thankful,  that  hell  also  was  created,  for  by  your  own  con- 
fession you  want  the  influence  of  both. 

Well,  but  to  pursue  my  subject,  I  will  suppose  you 
ready  to  assent  to  the  doctrines  and  solutions  laid  before 
you,  were  it  not  for  a  still  greater  difliculty>  thrown  in  your 
way  by  St.  Paul,  who  appears  to  handle  the  point  of  predes- 
tination, in  a  manner,  and  upon  principles,  very  different 
from  mine.  He,  you  urge,  says  nothing  of  moral  freedom, 
but  speaks  of  God  as  *  predestinating  some  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son;  as  loving  some,  and  hating  others, 
before  they  were  bom,  or  had  done  any  good  or  evil ;  as 
having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  without  regard 
to  him  that  willeth,  or  runneth/  but  only  to  his  own  inten- 
tion to  shew  compassion ;  as  '  raising  up  a  man,  that  he  might 
shew  his  power  in  him  ;  and  as  hardening  whom  he  will/ 
On  this,  you  observe,  the  apostle  starts  an  objection,*  Why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will  V 
and  answers  it  thus  ;  *  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?  What 
if  God  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,  endured  with  much  longsuffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction  :  and  that  he  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afore  prepared  unto  glory  V 

This  passage  of  the  apostle  did,  I  confess,  appear  not 
only  dark,  but  dreadful  to  me,  for  a  long  time,  and  must 
have  still  continued  to  do  so,  but  for  two  things ;  first,  his  il- 
lustrating the  argument,  in  reference  to  the  reprobate  and  re- 
jected, with  such  ca8es,aBof  Esau  and  Pharaoh,  wl^ich  seem 
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to  point  only  at  the  temporal  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  the  use  which  God  makes  of  bad  men  in  this  world,  to 
bring  about  his  gracious  purposes  of  faith  and  salvation  for 
others,  brought  within  the  verge  of  his  mercy  and  favour  by 
better  dispositions,  foreseen ;  and  secondly,  his  having  said 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that, '  whom  God  ditJ  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate;'  which,  although  it  does  relate  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  consequently  to  a  future  life,  I  take  as  a  key  to 
all  he  delivers  on  the  subject.     He  sets  forth  the  predesti- 
nation as  posterior  to,  and  an  effect  of,  the  foreknowledge. 
Let  us  therefore  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  whomsoever  God 
did  foreknow  to  be  of  dispositions  acceptable  to  himself,  and 
predisposed  to  faith  and  obedience,  he  elected  as  his  own 
children,  loved,  and  predestinated,  not  only  to  be  vessels  of 
honour  in  this  life,  that  is,  to  be  called  into  his  church,  but 
to  be  happy  for  ever.'    These  are  they  whom  St.   Peter, 
speaking  to  the  very  same  purpose,  calls  '  the  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'     Does  man  elect  with,  and  God  with- 
out, reason  ?     No,  he  foreknew,  and  therefore  elected,  such 
as  were  fit  objects  of  his  choice.     And  let  us  also  take  it  for 
a  rule,  that  whomsoever  he  foreknew  to  be  of  evil  and  per- 
verse dispositions,  he  rejected,  hated,  and  predestinated  to 
be  vessels  of  dishonour  here  and  hereafter.     All  this,  we 
suppose  for  the  present,  he  did,  ere  any  of  them  was  brought 
into  being,  or  had  began  to  act.     It  was  as  reasonable,  that 
he  should  love  the  lovely,  and  hate  the  hateful,  before,  as 
after,  they  had  made  proof  of  their  opposite  qualities  on  the 
stage  of  action,  since  he  perfectly  foreknew  what  each  of 
them  would  be,  and  do.     We  love  the  man  whom  we  do  but 
believe  to  be  of  a  good  mind  and  heart,  before  we  see  any 
proofs  of  either.     We  are  affected  in  a  contrary  manner  to 
those,  whom  we  but  think  of  an  opposite  turn.     And  why 
should  not  God  have  stood  so  affected  towards  both  kinds 
of  men,  since  he  perfectly  knew  them,  before  they  had  a 
being.     Approbation,  esteem,  and  love,  grow  as  naturally 
out  of  foreknowledge,  especially  when  perfect  audi  certain, 
as  out  of  actual  and  experimental  trial.     The  same  is  true 
too  of  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

Taking  rise  then  from  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and 
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fiiupposing  the  distinction  between  elect  and  reprobate  to  be 
thereby  made,  let  us  consider  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
already  created,  under  the  hands  of  God,  as  a  mass  of  clay 
under  those  of  a  potter ;  and  let  us  allow,  that  he  hath  a 
right  to  mould,  by  his  providential  dispensations  (for  the 
passage  evidently  relates  to  the  works  of  providence,  not  of 
creation)  the  separate  parts  of  that  mass  into  what  forms  he 
pleases ;  who  shall  say  unto  him,  *  Why  hast  thou  made  me 

.  thus  V  Who  shall  say.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  a  mean 
utensil,  and  that  other  a  more  dignified  piece  of  furniture  ? 
Are  they  not  his  own  property  by  right  of  creation  out  of 
nothing  ?  If  they  are,  surely  he  may,  of  his  own  unmerited 
goodness,  raise  up  one,  and  put  down  another.  But  he  can, 
and  one  day  will  assign  the  reason  of  this  preference.  Nay, 
even  now  we  may  suppose  it.  If  the  pieces  of  clay,  now 
animated,  shew  a  strong  disposition  to  form  themselves  by 
particular  and  opposite  models,  and  if  he  saw  this  from  the 
beginning,  the  good,  whom  he  helps  to  be  better,  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful,  and  the  bad,  whom,  after  rejected  means 
of  reformation,  he  hardens  to  providential  purposes  of  great 
moment,  for  which  their  own  natural  perversity  could  not 
suflSciently  qualify  them,  have  no  reason  to  charge  him  with 
injustice.  But  if  the  whole  mass  hath  degenerated  into  an 
inaptitude  to  the  finer  forms,  and  it  requires  a  miracle  to 
restore  it,  shall  the  artificer  be  charged  with  partiality  and 
injustice,  if,  working  some  part  of  it  anew  into  its  pristine 
purity,  he  should  of  this  make  such  vessels  as  are  intended 
for  the  highest  purposes,  and  of  the  rest  such  only,  as  are 
applicable  to  lower  and  more  sordid,  but  still  necessary, 
uses  ?  Pharaoh  was,  in  himself,  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor. 
But  tyrant  as  he  was,  if  God  had  not  hardened  his  heart,  he 
could  not  have  gone  the  lengths  he  did,  nor  so  effectually 
have  served  the  purposes  of  Providence.  Lost  already  to 
himself,  God  renders  him  still  more  impenetrable  to  con- 
viction, that  in  him  the  mighty  power  of  God  may  be  made 
more  fully  manifest  in  two  numerous  nations.  If  the  crea- 
ture of  God  will  not  serve  him  one  way,  why  should  not  the 
Creator  force  him  to  be  useful  another  ?  The  devil  and  his 
angels  having  raised  the  first  rebellion  in  the  universe  of 
God's  creatures,  and  fallen  from  a  state,  not  of  faith,  but  of 

vision ;  not]of  trial,  but  of  complete  happiness,  were  deserv- 
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edly  excluded  from  mercy»  and  driven^  through  total  dere<> 
hction  and  despair,  into  such  a  horrible  obduracy  in  wick- 
edness, as  rendered  them  not  only  examples  of  divine  ven- 
geance,, but  most  useful  instruments/ in  the  hands  of  over- 
ruling wisdom  and  power,  for  the  execution  of  a  providential 
scheme,  out  of  which  more  good  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
more  glory  to  Ood,  will  be  derived,  than  had  resulted  from 
their  perseverance  in  duty. 

This  hardening,  which  at  first  hearing  sounds  so  harshly, 
ought  to  be  considered.  When  the  heart  is  softened,  and 
made  penetrable  to  the  motions  of  grace,  by  affliction,  &c. 
we  with  reason  believe  this  change  to  be  the  mixed  effect  of 
God's  Spirit,  and  the  towardly  disposition  of  that  heart 
yielding  to  chastisement,  and  opening  itself  to  the  influx  of 
new  and  better  thoughts,  with  which  the  divine  agent  of 
virtue  inspires  it.  This  blessed  Spirit  alone  can  sufficiently 
warm  and  soften  the  heart  of  man*  But  if  any  man,  by  long- 
continued  resistance,  and  repeated  insults,  hath  quenched 
the  Spirit  within  him,  then  it  is,  that,  for  want  of  a  mollify- 
ing  warmth,  he  grows  hard  like  wax,  and  becomes  incapable 
of  good  impressions.  His  hardness  is  the  mixed  effect  of 
his  own  cold  and  perverse  disposition,  and  of  the  divine  de- 
reliction ;  yet,  to  conclude  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  sub- 
due his  disposition  to  the  motions  of  grace,  is  to  exculpate 
him  entirely,  as  having  no  hand  in  hardening  himself.  Here 
we  may  discern  whence  arises  the  first  degree  of  hardness, 
which  is  enough  to  fit  a  man  for  his  own  destruction.  There 
is  however  a  higher  degree,  which  may  be  requisite  to  qua- 
lify him  for  the  purposes  of  providence ;  and  this  he  is 
brought  to  by  an  evil  spirit,  permitted,  if  not  sent,  to  ent^r 
into  his  heart,  and  there  to  work  every  spring  of  action 
within  him»  Such  was  the  case  of  Saul,  after  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  l^ft  him.  And  more  remarkably  still,  such  was 
the  case  of  Judas,  after  having  received  the  sop,  when  the 
devil  entered  into  him,  and  hardened  him  for  an  action, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  him  capable  of,  merely  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  peculiar  avarice  and  other  bad  qualities* 
Nevertheless,  thus  hardened,  though  he  became  an  instru- 
ment of  the  devil  in  the  murder  of  Christ,  was  he  not  an 
instrument  of  Ood  too,  in  working  salvation  for  all  men  ? 
In  the  same  manner  t  think  is  to  be  explained,  that  re- 
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markable  passage  of  Isaiah,  concerning  the  hardness  and 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  quoted  by  our  Saviour  himself,  by 
St.  John,  and  twice  by  our  apostle ;  *  The  Lord  said.  Go 
and  tell  this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not^ 
and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes,  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed/ 
All  this,  in  St.  John's  quotation, is  given  as  the  act  of  God  ; 
and  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  are  charged  with  closing 
their  own  eyes.  Acts  xxviii.  27,  and  again,  Rom.  xi^  8.  The 
act  is  ascribed  to  God ;  from  whence  I  conclude,  that  it  was 
the  mixed  effect  of  divine  providence  and  Jewish  perversity. 
He  who  hath  considered  the  infinite  service  done  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Jews,  as  thus  blinded,  and  consequently  ene- 
mies to  Christ  and  his  gospel,  will  at  once  perceive  the 
drift  of  this  providence,  and  accede  to  the  explanation  I 
have  given  to  the  places  of  Scripture  under  consideration. 

There  is  another  expression  of  the  apostle  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  seems  to  bear  still  harder  on  my  assertion  of 
moral  freedom  in  man.  It  is  this ;  '  So  then  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  shew- 
eth  mercy.'  I  hope  I  have  laid  nothing  across  the  real 
sense  of  this  text.  Certain  it  is,  I  could  not  have  intended 
it,  for  I  ascribe  every  thing  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  no- 
thing to  man,  but  a  mere  will  and  choice,  often  not  more 
than  a  bare  wish.  But  does  not  the  text  imply,  that  man 
hath  a  will,  as  well  as  a  power  to  run  ?  And  what,  in  re- 
ference to  good  and  evil  actions,  is  the  will  of  man  ?  Let 
St.  Paul  himself  answer  the  question.  '  To  will,'  saith  he, 
*  is  present  with  me.  When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  pre- 
sent with  me.'  It  is  of  man  '  to  plough  and  sow,  but  it  is  of 
God  to  give  the  increase.  He  that  planteth'  even  the  gos- 
pel, '  and  he  that  watereth,  is  nothing,  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase.'  Yet  Paul  was  in  the  right  to  plant,  and 
ApoUos  to  water,  though  the  labours  of  both  should  have 
come  to  nothing,  had  not  God  been  pleased  to  bless  and 
prosper  those  labours.  The  true  meaning  then  of  the  text 
in  question  is,  man  may  will,  and  so  far  is  free,  but  his  will 
is  of  no  force  to  accomplish  its  own  purpose.  The  mercy 
of  God,  and  his  free  grace  alone,  can  do  that.     However, 
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is  not  God  pleased  with  a  will  to  do  good  in  oqian,  who  might, 
if  he  Were  to  follow  the  corrupt  dispositions  of  his  nature, 
as  readily,  or  more  readily,  will  to  do  evil  ? 

You  will  say  then^  with  the  opponent  in  the  passage, 
*  Why  doth  (Jod  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will?' 
To  this  question  I  have  already  given  the  answer  of  St. 
Paul,  and  here  shall  add,  which  is  a  known  truth,  that  all 
wicked  men  have  resisted  the  will  of  Ood,  nay,  and  good 
men  too,  but  in  a  less  heinous  degree.  The  apostle  could 
not  have  intended  to  grant,  that  no  mail  does,  or  can,  resist 
the  will  of  Ood,  for  he  speaks  of  men  who  *  resist  the  truth,' 
that  is,  the  truths  of  God,  and  says,  'the  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.'  Did  this  blessed  saint  believe,  that 
sin  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Why  then  should  he 
exhort  men  to  forsake  their  sins,  to  die  to  sin,  &c.  Surely 
he  thought  it  utterly  offensive  to  him,  who  '  cannot  look  on 
sin.'  The  truth  is,  the  objector  means  no  such  horrible 
piece  of  impiety,  as  may  be  easily  understood  by  St.  Paul's 
answer,  or  if  he  did,  he  deserved  no  answer.  But  supposing 
he  said  these  words  in  reply  to  those  of  the  apostle,  *  whom 
he  will,  he  hardeneth,*  which  was  really  the  case,  then  we 
readily  grant,  that  a  man  hardened,  as  Judas,  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose  of  Providence,  does  not,  in  regard  to  that 
purpose,  resist  the  will  of  God,  though  he  often  did  so  be- 
fore, for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  provoked  God  to  give 
him  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  since  which,  being  no  longer 
disposed  to  obey  the  moral  wilt  of  God,  he  like  the  devil,  is 
compelled  to  promote  the  providential  purposes  of  his  Maker, 
even  by  his  wickedness.  In  one  sense, no  man  resisteth  the 
will  of  God,  who  permits  us,  generally  speaking,  to  act  as 
we  please.  In  another,  we  act  agaiiist  his  will,  as  often  as 
we  sin,  for  be  saith,  sin  not. 

Having  sufficiently  delivered  my  thoughts  on  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  this  passage,  and  having  often  insisted, 
that  God  predestinated  those,  whom  he  foreknew,  to  l>€v 
conformed  to  the  image  or  resemblance  of  his  Son,  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  and  nurtujrable  dispositions  he  saw  in 
them,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
this  was  the  foreseen  recommendation,  for  which  they  were 
thus  elected  and  preferred  to  others;  or  whether  it  was  • 
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somewhat  else  in  them,  which,  «re  they  were  yet  raided  out 
of  the  quarry,  gave  the  great  statuary  an  occasion  to  judge, 
that  they  were  of  fit  materials  to  take  the  figure  and  polish 
of  so  beautiful  an  image.  He  chose  the  block  because  he 
saw  a  Jesus  in  it.  While  some  are  said  to  be  predestinated 
to  this  image,  it  is  not  said  here,  or  dsewhere,  that  any 
man  was  predestinated  to  wickedness,  or  the  image  of  the 
devil.  We  find  indeed,  that  Christ, '  was  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  to  be  taken/ 
and  '  by  wicked  hands  to  be  crucified  and  slain ;'  but  it  is 
not  said  there,  that  God  predestinated  his  crucifiers  to  the 
perpetration  pf  that  enormous  deed.  He  foresaw  it  indeed 
in  all  its  circumstances,  as  the  concurrent  act  of  all  wha 
were  concerned  in  it.  Nay,  he  determined  and  decreed  the 
amazing  transaction.  But  it  is  not  intimated,  that  he  caused 
any  one  of  them,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  Judas,  to  act  the  part 
he  did  in  the  horrible  tragedy.  Yet,  had  evejOL  this  been 
said,  it  could  not  have  represented  God  as  the  author  oY 
their  sin,  inasmuc]^  as  having  foreseen  the  extreme  readiness 
of  these  wretches  to  run  into  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  if 
he  had  appointed  them  to  this  particular  piece  of  cruelty, 
so  necessarily  instrumental  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  ra*^ 
ther  than  suffered  them^  at  that  time,  to  vent  their  wicked- 
ness on  other  objects,  what  had  he  done  more,  than  brought 
good  out  of  evil,  and  employed  the  devil,  and  his  infernal 
agents,  in  the  service  of  infinite  goodness  ? 

It  is  true,  that  all  have  sinned,  which,  without  moral 
freedom,  not  one  could  have  done,  and  all  freely  subjected 
themselves  to  the  sentence  of  eternal  death,  and  therefore 
the  execution  of  that  sentence  on  all  could  bring  no  impu- 
tation of  injustice  on  their  Judge.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
mercy  must  be  glorified,  if  he  is  pleased  to  save  some.  IT 
he  ^  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,*  be  it  for  what 
reason  you  will,  is  this  to  impeach  his  justice?  Surely  not. 
If  ycfu  forgive  one  debtor  your  demand,  are  you  therefore 
dishonest  or  unjust,  in  exacting  your  money  from  another,, 
whom  you  love  less,  though  perhaps  you  love  only  out  of 
whim  and  humour ;  and  will  you  charge  God  with  partiality 
or  injustice,  for  a  preference  founded  on  some  weighty  rea- 
son, which  you  do  not  know,  and  on  infallible  wisdom  too, 
which  you  readily  acknowledge? 
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At  tibe  end  of  this  much  agitated  passage,  the  apostle 
saith,  'But  ir  (what  if,  in  our  English  version  does  not 
rightly  give  the  sense  of  the  original) '  God,  willing  to  shew 
his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
longsuffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction :  and 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory, 
even  us  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,,  but 
also  of  the  Gentiles'  (the  other  verses  from  the  twenty*? 
fourth  to  the  thirtieth,  of  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
being  all  thrown  in  as  parenthetical)  ;■  *  what  shall  we  say 
then  V  ver.  30,  why, '  that  the  Gentiles,  which  followed  not 
after  righteousness,  have  attained  to  the  righteousness,  which 
is  of  faith;  but  Israel,  which  followed  after  the  l$iw  of 
righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteous* 
ness.  Wherefore  ?  Because  they  sought  it  not  by  &itb/ 
Any  other  way  of  interpreting  the  place,  but  this,  goes 
against  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  wrongs  the  sense  and 
connexion  of  the  apostle.  He  seems  to  have  kept  this 
question  in  reserve  for  a  yet  farther  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties pressed  upon  him  by  the  subject,  and  for  a  winding 
up  of  his  argument  in  an  application  of  the  whole  to  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers ;  to  the  infidel  Jews,  on  whom 
blindness  in  part  had  fallen,  and  who,  for  this,  as  vessels 
of  wrath  and  dishonour,  were  made  examples  of  divine  ven- 
geance ;  and  to  the  Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
who  l^d  attained  to  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  what  will 
you,  or  can  you,  say,  but  that  God  is  just,  if  he,  with. long- 
suffering  and  undeserved  patience,  bears  the  perversity  of 
men^  voluntarily,  obstinately,  and  desperately  widced,  who 
have  rendered  their  Qwn  destruction  inevitable,  in  order  to 
shew  his  power  ai^d  majesty  by  the  judgments  justly  poured 
on  them  at  length,  that  all  others^  at  once  adoring  his  lenity 
and  equity,. may  Meam  to  hear  and  fear,  and  do  no  mdrer 
presumptuously ;'  and  that  a  better  sort  of  men,  who  for 
their  voluntary  attachment  to  goodness,  and  their  ready  ac-* 
ceptance  of  his  gospel,  even  under  circumstances  of  perse-^ 
cution  on  that  very  account,, may  be  admired  and  honoured 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  more,  for  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  former  ?    Here  the  apostle  represents  God  as  angry 
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with  the  wicked,  whom  he  calls  '  the  vessels  of  wrath ;'  but 
why  angry,  if  not  for  their  wickedness,  and  abuse  of  his 
patience  ?  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  the  meaning  of 
this  saint,  that  God  was  angry  with  them  for  no  reason,  for 
nothing ;  and  surely,  if  in  sinning  they  had  been  necessary 
agents,  and  had  only  done,  what  they  could  not  avoid  doing, 
he  must  have  been  angry  at  them  without  caase  or  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  why  was  he  better  pleased  with  such  as 
are  here  called, '  vessels  of  mercy,'  but  because,  having  seen 
them  well  disposed  to  a  free  election  of  righteousness,  he 
had,  even  ere  he  called  them,  prepared  them  by  a  portion 
of  preventing  grace,  for  the  glory  of  that  election,  and  of 
the  high  improvements  in  piety  and  virtue^  to  be  made  in 
them,  as  naturally  consequent  thereto  ?  If  in  parsuance  of 
this  reasoning,  we  conclude,  that  God,  having  foreseen  the 
dispositions  and  actions  of  all  men,  did  decree  and  predes- 
tinate, for  the  well-disposed,  assistance  sufficient  to  conform 
them  with  the  image  of  his  son ;  and  decreed  also,  that  the 
ill-disposed  should  not  have  the  ofkt  of  this  assistance, 
only  to  be  slighted  and  abused ;  or,  which  is  equally  and 
perfectly  just,  should  have  predestinated  them  to  the  dis- 
honour and  misery,  he  foresaw,  they  would  choose ;  we  shall, 
I  believe,  safely  rest  in  a  great  truth,  consistent  in  itself, 
and  perfectly  consonant  to  infinite  mercy  in  regard  to  the 
former,  and  infinite  justice  in  regard  to  the  latter.  St-  Paul 
sets  forth  predestination  as  the  effect  of  foreknowledge,  and 
under  this  position,  as  explanatory  of  his  subsequent  rea- 
sonings, proceeds  to  that  passage,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  clear  up  by  a  short,  but,  I 
hope,  satisfactory  descant  upon  each. 

God  then,  from  all  eternity  foresaw,  with  certainty,  the 
being,  and  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  every  man ;  and 
from  all  eternity  decreed  or  predestinated  his  fate,  as  to 
happiness  and  misery,  disgrace  or  glory.  It  was  long  after 
this,  that  he  entered  on  his  work  of  creation,  and  after  that 
again,  but  immediately,  on  the  work  of  providential  inter- 
position. If  therefore  in  the  course  of  either  work,  or  of 
both  together,  he  hath  formed  some  vessels  to  honour  and 
some  to  dishonour,  what  hath  St.  Paul  done  more,  than 
every  other  man  must  do.  in  justification  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  ?     Most  certainly  every  man  must  confess  there 
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was  in  God  ai  perfect  foreknowledge  of  every  thing ;  must 
consequently  believe/ that  he  prejudged  every  man;  must 
be  fully  convinced,  that  he  afterward  peopled  heaven  with 
angels,  and  earth  with  men,  among  which  orders  of  being 
some  have  voluntarily  transgressed^  and  have  inherited,  or 
shall  itiherit,  the  punishment,  previously  threatened  to  their 
transgression.  Must  he  not,  to  conclude,  have  therefore, 
either  as  Creator,  or  as  the  providential  Governor  of  his 
works,  made  some  vessels  to  dishonour,  since,  with  absolute 
certainty,  he  foresaw  both  the  actual  existence,  and  obsti- 
nate impenitence  in  wickedness,  of  some,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  adorn  his  creation  with  shining  examples  of 
piety  aiid  virtue?  Hath  he  not  then  made  some  to  disho- 
nour, since,  ere  he  made  them,  he  perfectly  foresaw  what 
they  were  to  be,  and  what  they  would  actually  do  ?  We 
cannot  possibly  take  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  a  more  rigor- 
ous sense  than  this  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  true, 
than  this.  Let  him  who  dares,  call  the  rectitude  and  justice 
of  his  Maker  in  question  for  it.  The  moral  freedom  of 
angels  and  men  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  whole  to  my 
understanding.  The  truth  is, '  God  made  them  all  upright, 
but  they  have  sought  out  to  themselves  many  inventions,' 
and  made  themselves  wicked.  God  foreknowing  this,  ne- 
vertheless did  give  them  being,  and  in  that  sense  only,  and 
so  far  only,  is  said  to  have  made  them  to  dishonour,  but  to 
a  dishonour  of  their  own  choice.  A  man  begets  a  son, 
gijes  him  good  instructions,  and  sets  him  a  good  example ; 
is  he  to  be  blamed,  if  the  youth  provies  a  villain,  and  ends 
his  days  on  the  gallows,  though  the  father,  by  begetting; 
may  be  said  to  have  made  him  a  vessel  of  dishonour,  for  had 
he  not  begotten  him,  he  had  never  been  either  wicked  or 
unhappy.  I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  parallel  case,  in  any 
sense,  but  that  of  our  apostle,  to  whose  meaning,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  it  comes  fully  up. 

The  reasotiings  of  the  apostle,  thus  cleared  respectively 
on  the  particular  parts,  that  seem  to  require  elucidation, 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  manner,  begin- 
ning at  the  29th  verse  of  the  8th,  and  ending  with  the  33d  of 
the  11th  chapter.  The  candid,  intelligent,  and  attentive 
reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  in  thid  short  sketch  I  do 
justice  to  the  drift  of  our  apostle. 
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Whom  God  foreknew  to  be  of  good  dispositions  towards 
religious  truth,  towards  faith  and  virtue,  he  predetermined 
to  a  resemblance  of  Christ  in  true  holiness  of  life.  These 
he  called  into  his  church ;  these  he  justified  as  partaking 
by  faith  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  these  he  exalted 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  What  shall 
we  say  then  to  these  things  ?  Why,  we  shall  readily  say.  If 
God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  He  hath  freely 
given  his  Son  for  us,  and  with  him  every  thing  we  stand  in 
need  of,  as  his  children  adopted  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing 
therefore  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  our  love  of 
Christ,  nor  from  the  love  which  God  bears  to  us  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ. 

As  to  the  Jews,  who  are  my  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh,  I  am  in  ettreme  pain  for  them,  on  account  of  their 
general  unbelief,  so  great  indeed,  that  I  would  willingly 
sufier  any  thing,  even  the  second  excommunication,  or  se* 
paration  from  Christ,  though  not  a  final  nor  total  excision,  if 
by  that  means  I  might  bring  them  into  his  gospel,  or  render 
them  objects  of  his  mercy.  However,  they  are  not  all  infi- 
dels. There  is  a  remnant  or  number  of  them,  who,  by  the 
grace  of  God  have  embraced  the  gospel,  and  are  brought 
within  the  terms  of  salvation.  In  regard  therefore  to  the 
Jews,  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  some  effect.  They  are 
not,  it  is  true,  all  Israelites,  who  are  descended  from  Israel. 
The  children,  to  whom  the  promise  of  God  was  given,  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  flesh,  for  the  carqal 
minded  are  rather  the  enemies  of  God.  This  is  no  new 
thing,  for  it  was  just  so  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
The  promise  went  in  favour  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Sarah,  and  not  in  favour  of  Ishmael ;  and  again  in  favour  of 
Jacob,  though  the  younger  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebecca.  These 
and  their  posterity,  as  children  of  the  promise,  were  counted 
for  the  seed ;  and  these  as  foreseen  by  God  to  be  of  proper 
dispositions,  were  beloved  and  chosen  by  him,  ere  they 
were  born.  Their  brothers,  foreseen  too  as  unfit  objects 
of  divine  preference,  were  hated  or  rejected,  so  as  that 
the  designation  of  a  peculiar  people,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah,  by  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed,  were  affixed  to  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Is 
God  now,  on  account  of  this  preference,  unjust?     No, for 
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fiurely  ha  liath  a  right  to  bestow  his  unmerited  favours  on 
whom  he  will,  and  reject  whom  he  will,  especially  as  their 
personal  merits  and  demerits  respectively,  were  with  cer- 
tainty foreseen.  As  to  demerits,  the  case  of  Ishmael  and 
Esau  may  be  well  illustrated  by  that  of  Pharaoh,  who 
blinded  by  himself,  and  hardened  against  the  most  glaring 
causes  of  conviction,  was  raised  up  to  worldly  power,  and 
farther  hardened,  that  God,  in  him,  might  shew  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  power  over  all  kings,  and  their  gods,  in 
the  sight  of  his  people,  and  of  all  mankind.  No  doubt, 
Ishmael,  Esau,  and  Pharaoh,  with  their  will,  would  have 
wished  for,  and  chosen  a  better  lot>  than  that  which  fell  to 
their  share,  though  a  great  deal  happier,  at  the  worst,  than 
they  deserved.  But  their  will  was  no  rule  with  God,  who 
saw  farther,  and  schemed  with  infinitely  higher  wisdom  and 
goodness,  mercy,  let  me  call  it ;  for  the  best  of  them,  on 
either  side,  had  no  right  to  claim  any  thing  from  God.  If 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  better  men  than  their  brothers,  they 
were  not  good  enough  to  bring  in  God  as  their  debtot  for 
any  thing.  It  may  be  here  objected,  why  did  God  find 
fault  with  Ishmael,  Esau,  and  Pharaoh,  since  they  did  not 
in  any  thing  resist  his  will  ?  And  it  may  be  as  easily  ans- 
wered, that  they  did  resist  his  will,  or  they  had  been  better 
men  than  they  were.  It  may  be  also  asked  of  the  objector, 
whence  he  conceived  the  impious  boldness  to  arraign  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  who  hath  surely  as  much  right 
to  choose  out  of  mankind,  whom  he  shall  raise  to  honour,  or 
throw  into  disgrace,  as  a  potter  hath  to  make,  out  of  the 
same  lump  of  clay,  one  utensil  for  a  higher,  and  another 
for  a  lower  purpose,  all  mankind  being  his  own  property. 
This  is  allowed  to  a  potter  who  cannot  distinguish  any  part 
of  his  clay  as  finer  than  another ;  but  undoubtedly  much 
greater  is  the  right  of  God  over  men,  whose  comparative 
'fitness  or  unfitness,  for  any  purpose,  he  can  distinguish 
with  infinite  exactness.  But  if  God  was  willing  to  shew  his 
wrath  to,  and  his  power  over,  a  worse  kind  of  men,  and  did, 
for  that  end,  exalt  the  one  and  debase  the  other,  in  the  place 
of  infidel  Jews,  adopting  the  believing  Gentiles,  what  shall 
we  say  to  it,  but  that  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  to  the  Jews,  who  went  about  presump- 
tuously to  establish  their  own  righteousness  by  the  works 
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of  the  law  ?     Christ  is  tbe  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth  in  him^  and  shall  confess  with 
the  mouth  that  God  hath  raised  him  up  from  the  dead.  This 
man  shall  be  saved.     There  is  no  difference  made  by  God, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  between  Jew  and  Greek, 
for  the  same  God  is  Lord  of  both.    Whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  be  his  country  and  nation  what 
it  will,  shall  be  saved;  but  indeed  this  calling  upon  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  expected  from  such  as  know  not  the  Lord. 
But  who  are  they  who  have  not ,  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  ?     Is  not  the  sound  of  his  preachers  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth,  and  (heir  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world?     But  if  other  nations  may  apologize  for  their  want 
of  faith  by  their  ignorance,  the  Jews  at  least  can  have  no 
pretence  to  such  excuse,  who  have  apostatized  from  their 
own  prophecies,  and  resisted   the   evidence   of  miracles. 
Hath  God  then  cast  away  his  own  people  ?     No,  none  of 
those  whom  he  foreknew  as  his,  but  hath  reserved  a  rem- 
nant to  himself,  according  to  the  election  of  grace.     These 
he  foreknew,  he  chose,  he  called,  he  sanctified.     Thus  he 
hath  dealt  with  them,  and.  they  are  thankful  for  it,  as  men 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  though  they  were  qualified  to  receive 
it,  and  as  fully  sensible,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  God's  free 
grace  and  mercy.     Israel  then  at  large  hath  not  obtained 
that  which  he  is  in  search  of,  but  only  the  remnant,  the 
election.     As  to  the  rest,  they  were  blinded,  and  God  gave 
them,  pursuant  to   their  own  perverse   choice,  a  spirit  of 
slumber,  with  eyes,  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.     They  hardened  them- 
selves in  pride  and  worldly-mindedness  against  all  opportu- 
nities of  conviction.    They  rejected  the  truth.     They  cruci- 
fied the  Lord  of  life.     On  this,  that  they  might  continue  to 
give  the  testimony  of  enemies  to  Christianity,  they  were 
farther  so  blinded  and  hardened,  that,  with  their  eyes  open, 
they  could  not  see  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  with  their  ears 
open,  they  could  not  hear  its  loud  and  powerful  sound.    In 
this  condition,  they  are  still  of  signal  service  to  the  Gentile 
world,  and  shall  be  more  so,  when  God  shall  open  their  eyes, 
and  call  them  by  faith  into  his  church.     This,  after  all  I 
have  said  on  the  subject,  must  still  be  a  mystery,  of  which, 
as  such,  you  ought  not  to  be  ignorant,  that  blindness  in 
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part  is  happened  to  Israel/ until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies 
for  your  sake,  but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved 
for  the  father's  sake.  God  hath  included  them  all  in  unbe- 
lief, that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all. 

Here  is  the  real  drift  of  the  apostle*s  argument,  wherein 
he  speaks  entirely  of  providential  dispensations,  exhibited 
in  this  life  to  whole  nations,  Ishmaelites,  Edomites, 
Israelites,  Egyptians,  and  the  Gentiles  of  all  countries  ;  by 
no  means  of  individuals,  but  so  far  only  as  they  were  con- 
cerned with  large  communities  of  men.  Neither  does  he 
enter  into  the  points  of  election  to  eternal  life,  or  reproba- 
tion, any  farther,  than  as  the  aforesaid  dispensations  may 
ultimately  result  in  either. 

From  what  hath  been  already  said,  both  the  possible 
and  actual  origin  of  moral  evil  may  be  sufficiently  seen  and 
accounted  for.  About  this  a  number  of  questions,  by  far 
more  nice  and  difficult,  than  useful,  have  been  started,  and 
are  still  agitated  among  the  over  curious.  The  Fatalists 
have  one  hypothesis,  the  Manichees  another,  and  there  is  a 
third,  held  by  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  evil  in  the 
universe.  The  first  have  no  meaning  for  their  word,  fate. 
The  second  assert  a  flat  contradiction ;  and  the  third  are  re- 
futed by  fact,  nothing  being  more  evident  to  reason,  than 
that  there  is  abundance  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  nor  to 
sense,  than  that  punishment,  or  the  miseries  consequent 
upon  sin,  are  far  from  eligible  things.  To  say  that  more 
good  may,  or  will  be,  made  to  result  from  sin,  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for  without  it,  is  to  say  nothing,  for  evil 
is  evil,  let  its  consequences  be  as  profitable  as  you  please. 
Besides,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  rational  to  say,  that  God 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  than  that  evil  is  naturally  produc* 
tive  of  good. 

The  questions  relating  to  -Providence  are  more  myste- 
rious, and  at  the  same  time  more  useful,  as  well  as  more 
akin  to  the  subjects  we  have  been  handling.  The  natural 
world  hath. been  thought  by  many  to  be  governed  wholly 
by  stated  causes,  from  which  their  proper  effects  must  inva- 
riably and  necessarily  proceed.  I  cannot  accede  to  this 
opinion,  but  think  it  more  probable,  that  these  works  of 
God  continue  still  to  require  his  supporting  and  directing 
hand .    However,  whether  they  naturally  do  ot  wil^  vl  ve*  ^^^-^ 
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tain,  that  as  they  were  made  for  the  intelligent  part  of  tiie 
creation,  and  in  some  measure  put  in  subjection  to  it,  they 
are,  in  smaller  matters,  changeable,  and  often  actually 
changed,  by  angels  and  men,  who,  though  they  cannot 
alter  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ran  nevertheless 
kindle  or  extinguish  a  fire,  and  that  to  very  important  pur- 
poses, whether  good,  as  to  warm  themselves,  or  evil,  as  to 
bum  others,  and  give  to  certain  parts  of  matter  a  situation 
or  adjustment,  which  the  natural  influence  of  causes,  or 
course  of  things,  had  not  otherwise  given.  But  though  this 
might  be  disputed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  God  could, 
and  most  men  believe,  did,  suspend,  counteract,  and  over- 
power, in  many  cases,  the  stated  efficiency  of  natural 
causes,  in  favour  of  the  moral  world,  when  conviction, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  could  not  have  been  so  well  produced, 
without  this  species  of  providential  interposition. 

It  is  this  species  of  interposition,  which  we  call  a  mi- 
racle, whereon  the  proof  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  greatest 
instance  of  providential  goodness,  known  to  mankind,  hath 
been  made  chiefly  to  depend.  Accordingly  every  Christian, 
in  a  brief  summary  of  revelation,  begins  with  declaring  his 
faith  in  God,  not  only  that  *  he  is,'  but  also, '  that  he  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,'  and  a  protector  of 
all  who  depend  on  him.  The  creed  as  repeated  by  each  of 
us  in  person,  and  for  himself  only,  sets  out  with  a  profession 
of  faith  and  trust  in  God,  that  is,  in  the  particular,  as  well  as 
general,  providence  of  God.  There  is  no  one  point  more  in- 
sisted on  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  than  this,  nor  more  amply 
vouched  by  experience.  All  faith,  all  prayer,  without  it, 
must  be  reduced  to  downright  absurdity  and  presumption. 
The  history  of  the  world,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  if  well 
understood,  is  a  mixed  history  of  God's  dealings  with  man, 
and  of  their  behaviour  towards  him  and  one  another.' 

Laying  this  down,  as  a  doctrine  admitted,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  in  what  manner,  and  how  far^  doth  the  Divine 
Being  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  moral  agents  ?  Or  how 
is  it  possible,  that  his  providence,  and  our  freedom  can 
consist  ? 

The  manner  and  the  degree  of  providential  interposition 
are  placed  so  far  above  all  possibility  of  human  comprehen- 
sion, that  nothing  mor^  ^r^sumptaous«  than  sRcb  questions 
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can  be  conceived.  If  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are 
acknowledged,  let  us  not  dare  to  dispute  his  power,  but  ra- 
ther earnestly  pray  for  the  highest  exercise  of  it,  and  say  to 
him, '  thy  will  be  done.'  Are  we  not  infinitely  safer  in  his 
hands,  than  our  own  ?  We  however  frequently  see  the  man- 
ner and  degree  of  providential  interposition  in  particular  in- 
stances, and  by  what  means,  and  how  far,  the  hand  of  our 
heavenly  King  is  employed  in  raising  up  one  man,  or  na- 
tion, and  putting  down  another.  This  is  enough  for  our  con- 
viction. Let  us  not  therefore  propose  our  how,  or  our  why, 
to  the  King  of  kings,  at  least  while  we  are  modest  enough 
to  believe,  an  earthly  king  may  govern  wisely  on  maxims, 
and  by  reasons,  which  we  do  not  see  into. 

Neither  let  us  doubt  the  divine  interference  with  the 
will  of  moral  agents,  and  their  actions,  merely  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  manner  or  degree  of  that  interference. 
If  our  Judge  will  hold  us  to  account  only  so  far  as  he  permits 
us  to  be  free,  we  have  no  reason  to  impeach  his  justice.  He 
will  not  j  udge  us  for  his  actions,  but  our  own.  The  truths  of 
his  holy  religion  are  revealed  to  us  in  order  to  deliver  us 
from  the  slavery  of  error  and  sin.  '  You  shall  know  the 
truth,'  saith  Christ  to  his  disciples,  *  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.'  The  unbelieving  Jews^  to  whom  he  also 
said  it,  thought  themselves  free,  without  that  truth ;  but  he 
soon  convicted  them  of  slavery  to  sin,  the  worst  sort  of 
servility.  Now,  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  promised  to  guide  them  into  all  trutl^,  and 
through  the  truth,  into  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
Ood.'  Does  the  grace  of  God  then  enslave  us,  or  force  our 
wills  or  actions  ?  No,  it  finds  us  miserable  slaves,  but  gives 
us  strength  to  exert  and  maintain  that  liberty,  to  which  we 
are  born  as  the  children  of  God,  whose  service  is  perfect  free- 
dom. I  know  nothing  of  compulsory  grace,  nor  of  compul- 
sory faith,  but  that  of  devils,  who  would  be  infidels,  were 
not  the  causes  of  faith  too  powerful  for  their  resistance.  If 
there  are  men  who  are  able  to  resist  even  its  historical  evi- 
dence, it  is  true,  then,  that  there  are  men  more  blind,  at  least 
in  this  respect,  if  not  worse  in  others,  than  devils. 

God  governs  the  world,  which  he  made,  and  will  judge 
it.  His  government  is  founded  on  infinite  wisdom,  sweet- 
ened by  infinite  goodness,  and  authorized  by  right  of  cre- 
ation, and  almighty  power.    This  go^enMaifc\itl  csj!i\»&^\^^ 
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yidence^  to  which  I  not  only  submit  with  my  whole  soul  and 
heart,  but  rejoice  in  it  as  my  sole  anchor  of  safety,  as  well 
when  I  do  not,  as  when  I  do  understated  the  reasons  for  this 
or  that  dispensation.  This  deference,  in  a  limited  degree  J 
pay  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  civil  society,  whereof  I 
am  a  member ;  and  know  full  well,  that  if  it  is  not  paid  by 
me  and  others,  there  can  be  no  civil  society.  For  want  of 
it,  in  this  year,  1770,  we  are  on  the  point  of  anarchy  among 
ourselves,  or  of  slavery  to  soine  foreign  power.  But  is  it 
not  enough  to  conceive  and  utter  rebellion  against  the  state? 
Must  we  also  call  in  question  the  providence  and  govern- 
ment of  Ood  ?  In  making  these  reflections  I  grow  sick, 
while  under  that,  which  gives  occasion  to  them,  the  nation 
sickens  too,  but  without  reflection. 

Having  delivered  my  sentiments,  and  finished  the  rea- 
sonings, on  which  they  are  grounded  in  my  weak  under- 
standing ;  I  shall  conclude  with  two  or  three  observations. 
There  are  men  who  conceitedly  square  every  thing  by 
the  extent  of  their  own  capacities,  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
under-rate.     As  often  as  any  two  propositions  do  but  seem 
to  contradict  each  other,  although  each  hath  been  demon- 
strably proved,  the  casuists  I  am  speaking  of,  do  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  pronounce  one  of  them  false.     This  they 
do  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    This  they  do  in 
regard,  to  the  foreknowledge  and  decrees  of  God,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  moral  freedom  of  man,  on  the  other.     Hence 
some,  taking  the  side  of  foreknowledge  and  decrees,  have 
denied  the  existence  of  created  spirits,  made  mere  machines 
and  necessary  agents  of  all  men,  and  consequently  ascribed 
their  vices,  as  well  as  virtues,  to  God  alone.     Others,  adopt- 
ing the  moral  liberty  of  angels  and  men,  have  undeified  the 
Infinite  Being  by  limiting  his  knowledge,  and  charging  him 
with  the  creation  of  a  world,  whereof  he  knew  not  the  grand 
result.     They  do  not  consider  these  two  propositions,  God 
foreknew  every  thing,  and,  man  is  morally  free,  but  as  op- 
posites ;   nor  reflect,   that  although  to  a  bounded  under- 
standing they  may  seem  irreconcilable,  yet  in  that  of  God 
they  may  most   easily  consist  with  each  other.     Hence  a 
large  book  to  prove  the  great  truths  of  divine  foreknowledge 
and  predestination,  and  to  run  down  the  moral  freedom  of 
men  and  angels.     Hence  too  another,  as  large,  to  prove  the 
important  truth  of  motaV  ^ve^diOTu  \tv  \^cy\Jsv  \^^%^  xw^ks  of 
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agents^  and  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  foreknowledge  and 
predestination.  In  these  times  of  more  candour,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  and  prove  both  those  seemingly  contradictory 
doctrines ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  many  good  Christians,  who 
have  often,  in  conversation,  put  me  on  these  subjects,  and 
still  remain  bewildered,  I  have  attempted  to  shew  how  far 
we  may  proceed  towards  a  reconciliation  of  the  great  truths 
in  question,  and  where  we  ought  to  rest  our  inquiries,  as  in 
points  above  our  comprehension,  which  indeed  every  thing 
else  is,  if  pursued  beyond,  our  abilities  and  wants. 

Were  we  to  climb  up  into  the  highest  heavens,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  mercy,  revealed 
in  the  work  of  our  redemption  and  salvation,  but  still  re- 
vealed as  mysteries,  to  be  partly  known,  and  partly  believed. 
Or  were  we  to  dive  into  the  deepest  hell,  we  ishould  never 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  justice  threatened, 
but  still  threatened  as  mysteries,  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  which  we  can  only  conceive  in  part,  and  believe 
in  part. 

All  true  religion,  rightly  understood,  takes  its  rise  from 
predestination,  rightly  understood.  On  the  part  of  God, 
what  is  true  religion,  but  that  immense  plan,  whereby,  ere 
the  world  was  made,  he  purposed  to  create  and  govern  all 
things  ?  Every  act  of  his  providence,  the  paradisaical  state, 
the  first  and  second  covenant,  the  judgment  to  come,  were 
predetermined.  These  predeterminations,  all  of  them  just 
and  good,  were  founded  on  infinite  and  perfect  knowledge^ 
which  could  not  have  been  either  infinite  or  perfect,  if  all 
was  not  perfectly  and  certainly  foreseen.  On  thq  part  of 
man,  all  true  religion  is  founded  on  such  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  will,  as  man  can  acquire,  and  on  faith,  where  know- 
ledge fails.  To  man  too,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion, 
a  foreknowledge  of  such  events  as  concern  him  most,  is 
imparted ;  and  on  these  two  is  erected  the  predestination 
or  predetermination  freely  made  in  the  breast  of  every 
Christian,  to  keep  the  covenant  between  God  and  his 
soul,  to  lead,  as  far  forth  as  he  is  able,  a  new  and  holy  life ; 
and  to  stand  issue  at  the  last  day  for  all  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  of  that  life.  On  these  terms,  as  not  only  just, 
but  good  and  gracious  also,  every  believer  freely  embraces 
the  covenant,  in  his  judgment,  an  infinite  and  wholly  un- 
deserved benefit. 
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I  heartily  wish,  all  the  divines  and  casuists,  who  have 
heretofore  handled  these,  and  the  like  topics,  had  been 
blessed  with  my  narrowness  of  capacity,  and  the  mean  opi- 
nion I  have  of  it.     Had  this  been  the  casfe,  every  one  would 
have  been  content  to  take  a  doctrine  on  God's  word :  no 
mysteries  of  man's  inventions  had  been  added  to  those  of 
Ood's  revealing;  no  heresies,  no  schisms,  no  animosities 
had  ever  disturbed  the  church  of  God,  or  exposed  it  to  the 
ridicule  of  infidels ;  no  religious  subtleties,  in  short,  had 
staggered  the  faith  of  one,  and  turned  the  head  of  another*. 
It  was  a  vicious  love  of  women  that  brought  Solomon,  the 
wisest  of  men,  on  his  knees  to  a  plurality  of  gods.     And 
what  but  an  equally  vicious  conceit  of  his  own  understand* 
ing  could  have  brought  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  exalted  ge- 
nius in  mathematical  and  natural  knowledge,  to  a  belief  in, 
and  adoration  of,  a  like  plurality  ?     How  poor,  how  vain, 
how  despicable  is  the  understanding  of  man,  particularly  in 
religious  matters,  when  not  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  God! 
How  admirably  does  the  Spirit  of  God  defend  us  in  this  in- 
stance, against  the  poison  of  error,  gilded  by  the  lustre  of  a 
great  name !    *  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent 
Where  is  the  wise  ?     Where  is  the  scribe  ?     Where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world  ?     Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?     For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God, 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe. 
The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness 
of  God  is  stronger  than  men.    You  see  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called.   But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and 
base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.' 
It  hath  been  promised,  that  we  '  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.' 
This  promise  hath  been  most  amply  fulfilled.     What  need 
we  then,  or  how  dare  we  heap  to  ourselves  other  teachers, 
who  although  they  are  called  great  men  by  their  disciples, 
what  are  they  to  the  great  God  ?    Of  what  must  he  be,  who 
prefers  them  ? 


^s. 


SUMMARY  OF  RELIGION, 

IN 

SEVENTEEN  PROPOSITIONS. 


Religious  controversies  ought  to  be  shorts 

A  POINT  not  worth  deciding^  ought  not  to  be  debated.  No 
religious  point  is  worth  deciding,  if  all  mankind  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know  it,  as  a  point  of  some  importance  to  their 
happiness.  Such  points  ought  to  be  examined  by  few  argu- 
ments, and  those  arguments  couched  in  few,  intelligible,  and 
precise  terms.  Many  words  dissipate  the  force  of  an  argument, 
in  regard  to  the  understanding,  bewildered  as  in  a  wood ;  and 
besides,  give  unnumbered  handles  to  sophistical  replies,  and 
those  to  as  many>  and  equally  sophistical  rejoinders,  which 
changes  the  controversy,  from  an  inquiry  about  the  point  in 
view,to  a  combat  between  the  controvertists,  not  for  truth,  but 
victory.  Led  away  by  the  common  practice,  I  have  written 
a  great  deal  on  religious  controversies ;  but  now  that  time 
and  experience  have  let  me  see,  how  vain  and  iruitless  thid 
method  generally  proves,  and  how  much  more  decisive,  one 
good  argument,  reduced  to  half  a  dozen  words,  is  found  to 
be,  I  will  here  ende9.vour  to  banish  all  disputes  about  re- 
ligion by  urging  one  argument  or  two,  in  the  briefest  manner 
I  can,  on  each  debated  article,  of  importance  enough  to  all 
mankind,  to  merit  a  discussion. 

Proposition  I.     There  is-  a  God, 

The  world  could  not  have  made  itself,  y^t  was  made,  for 
it  discovers  infinite  power  and  wisdom  in  its  origin  and  ar^ 
chitecture.  It  was  therefore  made  by  a  being  of  such  power 
and  wisdom,  who  was  from  eternity,  and  unmade,  for  such  a 
being  could  not  have  been  made  by  himself,  nor  by  another, 
fogr  was  he  made  by  another,  th^t  othei:  must  be  author  of  all 
things,  and  the  God  whose  being  I  would  prove* 

Proposition  IL     There  is  but  one  God. 

The  world  could  not  have  been  made,  but  by  a  Being  of 
infinite  and  unlimited  power  and  wisdom.    To  create  a  world 
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out  of  nothing  requires  infinite  unlimited  power;  and  to 
make  it  in  the  manner  it  is  made,  requires  infinite  unlimited 
wisdom.  Now  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  two,  or  more, 
such  beings,  is  contradictory  to  itself.  Two  beings  cannot, 
each  of  them,  have  all  power  and  wisdom ;  but  he  who  hath 
not  all  power,  is  not  infinitely  powerful,  nor  is  he  infinitely 
wise,  who  hath  not  all  wisdom.  God  saith, '  I  am  the  first, 
and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God,  I  know 
not  any.'    To  make  this  last  a  good  proof,  I  maintain  that. 

Proposition  III.  God  hath  made  a  revelation  of  himself y  and 
of  the  true  religion,  wherein  this  assertion  of  God  himself  is 
contained. 

Religion  was  from  the  beginning  necessary  to  mankind, 
who  cannot  subsist  out  of  society,  nor  in  society  without  re- 
ligion, nor  well  in  society  without  true  religion  ;  therefore 
the  good  and  beneficent  God  gave  to  mankind  a  true  religion, 
but  not  by  the  light  of  nature  alone,  for  this  hath  every 
where  failed  to  teach  it,  even  among  thpse  who  had  the  be- 
nefit of  some  instruction.  If  a  true  religion  was  given  to 
mankind,  it  must  have  been  given  by  divine  revelation  to 
human  reason  as  a  recipient,  not  an  original  fountain  of  re- 
ligious light.  This  revelation  was  fully  proved  to  come  from 
God  by  such  predictions  as  nothing  but  infinite  wisdom  could 
utter,  and  such  wonders,  as  nothing  but  infinite  power  could 
perform.  The  religion  thus  revealed,  together  with  the 
proofs  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  may  be  seen  in  the 
holy  Bible  ;  a  book  written  by  God  himself.  If  herein  the 
true  religion  may  not  be  found,  necessary  as  the  true  religion 
is,  there  is  no  true  religion  to  be  found  among  mankind. 
That  the  wonders  and  miracles  therein  said  to  be  wrought, 
were  actually  and  really  wrought,  we  have  the  attestation  of 
many  who  saw  them  wrought,  and  died  to  prove  the  veracity 
of  that  attestation.  The  antiquity  of  the  predictions  is  in- 
disputable, and  their  truth,  as  the  eflFect  of  divine  foreknow- 
ledge, is  made  also  incontestible  by  the  completion  of  many 
such  predictions,  exhibited  at  this  very  time  in  our  sight,  or 
to  our  knowledge. 

Proposition  IV.     Paganism  cannot  be  the  true  religion. 

For  it  sets  forth  many  gods,  all  of  them,  more  or  less 
weak,  foolish,  or  wicked. 
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Proposition  V.     Manicheeism  cannot  be  the  true  religion. 

For  it  sets  up  two  eternal,  independent  Beings,  contrary 
to  proposition  the  second,  and  ascribes  darkness,  wickedness, 
and  consequently  weakness  or  defect,  to  one  of  them ;  and 
yet  ascribes  the  creation  of  matter,  which  is  an  effect  of  al- 
mighty power,  to  that  very  Being, 

Proposition  VI.     Mahometism  cannot  be  the  true  religion. 

For  it  indulges  lust,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  to  its  disciples, 
and  proposes  to  gratify  the  desire  of  these  as  its  grand  re- 
ward or  sanction.  A  deceitful  and  bloody  impostor,  not  the 
good  God,  was  its  author. 

Proposition  VII.     Judaism  is  not  the  tru^  religion. 

For  the  pentateuch  and  prophecies,  on  which  it  rests, 
set  it  forth  as  only  a  temporary,  a  preparatory,  a  typical,  and 
national  dispensation  ;  fix  the  limits  of  its.  duration,  and  refer 
its  professors  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  end  of  the  law,,  and  ai^ 
one  who  should  appear  under  the  second  temple,  £^nd  give 
to  all  nations  the  true  and  perfect  religion.  The  Jews, 
blinded  by,  and  bigoted  to,  the  shadow*  rejected  the  sub- 
stance, to  which  the  shadow  had  been  superadded  only 
under  the  law,  for  Christianity  was  from  the  beginning. 

Proposition  VIII  .  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  and  his  re- 

ligion  the  true  and  universal  religion. 

Ere  that  temple  was  destroyed,  and  at  the  very  time  and 
place  foretold  by  the  prophets,  a  person  appeared,  who  filled 
all  the  prophetic  characters  of  the  Messiah,  wrought  innu- 
merable miracles  himself,  and  by  his  disciples,  and  gave  to 
the  world  a  religion,  worthy  of  God,  and  productive  of  human 
Teformation  and  happiaess.     And  that  this  religion  might 
not  in  after  ages  be  lost,  or  corrupted  by  the  fancies  or  in^ 
terests  of  bad  men,  he  caused  it  to  be  faithfully  recorded,  to-   - 
gether  with  a  succinct  history  of  his  transactions  here  oi^ 
earth,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.     Him  the  Jews 
crucified,  and  to  this  day  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
oppose  and  suppress  hi§  religion ;  whereby,  throughout  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  wherein  they  are  dispersed,  they, 
as  enemies,  attest  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  those  pro 
VOL.  Hi.  '     2  I 
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phecies,  which  foretel  both  the  Messiah  and  his  religion,  and 
likewise  their  blind  apostacy  from  the  obvious  meaning  of 
ihose  prophecies,  their  dispersion  over  all  nations,  and  the 
use  made  by  Providence  of  their  infidelity  to  prave  and 
spread  the  universal  religion. 

The  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  holy  Scriptures,  appears, 
from  this  short  chain  of  reasoning  to  be  the  true,  or  universfil 
religion,  which  we  its  professors  call,  Christianity,  from  the 
name,  or  rather  title  of  its  blessed  author,  which  is  the  same 

m 

in  Greek  with  the  Hebrew  word,  Messiah,  and  sigmfies, 
fuiointed.     The  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  particularly 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  word  of  God  himself, 
who  therein  teaches  bis  readers,  what  they  are  to  believe 
and  do,  in  order  to  a  thorough  reformation  of  their  lives,  and 
their  everlasting  happiness.     Humility  and  attention  are  ne- 
cessary to  a  profitable  perusal  of  these  books  ;  nor  is  it  less 
necessary,  that  we  should  understand  them  in  the  most  plain, 
common,  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  their  author 
baving  written  them  for  all  mankind.    For  want  of  this  hu- 
mility, attention,  and  simplicity  of  understanding,  it  hath 
happened,  that  the  vain,  the  cursory,  the  subtle,  the  wicked 
readers  of  Scripture,  have  laboured  to  graft  their  own  erro- 
neous and  wicked  opinions  on  the  word  of  God,  and,  by 
forced  interpretations  of  that  sacred  book,  often  given  those 
opinions  an  appearance  of  Christian  truth,  though  very  re- 
mote from  it,  or  repugnant  to  it.    Hence  infinite  arguments 
and  disputes,  which  expose  true  religion  to  the  mockery  of 
infidels,  and  often  sap  the  faith  of  its  professors.     And  hence 
such  animosity  and  hatred  among  Christians,  and  such  a 
spirit  of  persecution  in  some  towards  others,  as  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  love  or  charity,  which  is  placed  by  Christ  at 
the  head  of  all  Christian  virtues.    That  well  meaning  men, 
at  least,  may  no  longer  draw  error  from  the  source  of  truth ; 
nor  hatred  from  the  fountain  of  love ;  nor  confusion  from 
the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and  order;  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  reduce  the  reigning  controversies  among  Chris- 
tians, each  of  them,  to  the  short  issue  of  a  single  point, 
decided  by  a  text  or  two,  of  God's  word.     They  who  will 
not  be  convinced  or  concluded  by  God's  own  word,  they 
themselves  acknowledging  it  to  be  his  word,  are  not  likely 
ttlLiie  ccmoliided  by  long  and  dissipated  reasonings  of  men. 
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Proposition  IX.     Christ  is  God. 

If  Christ  is  God,  be  is^  by  proposition  the  second,  the 
one  only  God,  for  there  is  but  one  God.  That  Christ  is 
God  is  plain  from  John  i.  1 — 3.  *  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,andthe  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  (i.e.  Christ) 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  him  (Christ)  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made.'  Rom.  ix,  6,  *  Christ  who 
is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.*  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  texts  that  assert  the  true  and  real  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  in  no  one  text  is  it  once  said,  that  Christ  is 
not  God. 

Proposition  X.     The  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

If  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  he  is,  by  proposition  the  se- 
cond, the  one  only  God,  for  there  is  but  one  God.  That  he 
is  God  is  evident  from  his  being  called,  Rom.  xv.  19,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  all  other  spirits,  *  the  Spirit  of  God;' 
and  Heb.  ix.  14, '  the  eternal  Spirit.'  *  He  who  lies  to  him, 
lies  to  God  ;*  Acts  v.  3,  4. 

Proposition  XL,    The  Father,  Son,  dnd  Holy  Ghost,  are  one. 

For  we  are  baptized  into  the  joint  name  (which  can  be 
no  other  than  God),  or  into  the  joint  authority  (which  can 
be  no  other  than  equal)  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  by  the  express  appointment  of  Christ,  with  a  de- 
claration from  himself,  that  whosoever  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized (at  least  into  this  faith)  shall  be  saved ;  and  whosoever 
shall  not  believe  (at  least  thus  much)  shall  be  damned. 

Proposition  XII.     They  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  but  with 

horror,  who  say  there  are  three  gods. 

For  it  hath  been  proved,  proposition  the  second,  and  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  the  Bible,  and  of  all  true  religion,  that 
there  is  one  only  God.  Whosoever  therefore  asserts,  as 
the  Arians  do,  that  there  is  one  supreme.  God,  and  two  in- 
ferior,  created,  or  delegated  gods,  namely  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  directly  contradicts  the  word  and  assertion  of 
God  himself,  and  is  guilty  of  horrible  blasphemy* 

2i2 
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Proposition  XIII.     We  have  remission  of  sins  through  faith 

in  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ. 

'We  all  have  siDned — but  are  justified  freely  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth/  or  fore-ordained, '  to  be 
a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past ;' 
Rom.  iii.  23 — 26.  '  He  (Christ)  his  own  self  bear  our  sins 
in  his  body  on  the  tree ;'  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  '  Christ  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  /  Heb.  ix.  28.  '  Christ  hath 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  upjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ;'  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

Proposition  XIV.     Yet  we  are  by  no  means  to  imagine  that 

good  works  are  needless. 
'  For  faith  without  works  is  dead  ;'  James  ii.  20.  '  Bring 
forth  works  meet  for  repentance ;'  Matt.  iii.  8.  '  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  con- 
stantly, that  they  which  have  believed  in  God,  might  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works ;'  Tit.  iii.  8. 

Proposition  XV.  He  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  but  with  abhor- 
rence, who  proudly  pretending  to  supremacy  over  the  whole 
church  of  Christ,  and  infallibility,  dictates  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God, 

'  You  know,'  saith  Christ, '  that  they  which  are  accounted 
to  rule  over  the  Gentiles,  exercise  lordship  over  them,  but 
so  shall  it  not  be  among  you ;'  Mark  x.  42,  43.  '  Feed,' 
saith  St.  Peter,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  '  the  flock  of  God  which  is 
among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint, 
but  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind; 
neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage.'  Yet  the  pope 
of  Rome  is  styled  by  his  abettors,  and  styles  himself,  uni- 
versal bishop,  head,  and  lord  over  God's  whole  inheritance 
on  earth.  God  saith,  'Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself 
any  graven  image.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  it,  nor 
worship  it ;'  Exod.  xx.  4,  5.  But  the  pope  saith,  ye  shall 
have  graven  images  in  the  church.  Ye  shall  bow  down  to 
them,  and  worship  them.  Christ  saith,  giving  the  eucha- 
ristical  cup  to  his  disciples,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;'  Matt. 
xxvl  27.     But  the  pope  saith,  the  laity  shall  not  drink  of  it. 
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Christ  saith,  John  v.  39,  *  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  thmk  ye  have  eternal  life/  But  the  pope  saith,  ye  shall 
not  read  the  Scriptures,  unless  I  please  to  give  you  a  special 
licence  so  to  do.  With  this  church  ho  man  can  communicate 
without  rebelling  against  God,  in  obedience  to  the  pope. 

Proposition  XVL  But  wherever  we  are,  we  ought  to  commU' 
nkate  with  the  national  established  church,  if  it  affords  us 
every  thing  made  necessary  to  our  salvation  by  the  word  of 
Godj  and  eryoins  nothing  contrary  to  the  same. 

Such  always  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  communion  and 
uniformity,  wherein  God  the  author  of  peace  and  love  re- 
joices.    To  charity)  every  thing  but  truth,  should  be  post- 
poned.    Our  holy  religion  is  light  and  love.     If  we  are  so 
divided,  that  we  cannot  enter  one  house,  nor  surround  one 
table  of  the  Lord,  how  can  we  with  one  mind,  and  one 
mouth  glorify  God  ?    Rom.  xv.  6.    St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  1  Cor.  i.  10,  having  observed  that  they  were 
divided,  and  followed  different  teachers  or  leaders,  saith, '  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  di- 
visions among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.'    He  says 
again  to  the  same  Corinthians,  *Be  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you;' 
2  Cor.  xiii.  11.     To  the  Philippians  he  saith,  *Let  your 
conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  I 
may  hear  ye  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel;*  Phil.  i.-27.     Amidst 
religious  differences  charity  is  always  lost^  and  the  more 
unhappily,  as  the  causes  of  difference  are  of  the  less  mo- 
ment, for  in  this  case  nothing  but  hatred  and  animosity  can 
create  and  keep  up  the  schism.     Like  the  quarrels  of  bro- 
thers, the  disputes  among  Christians  about  smaller  matters, 
when  they  agree  in  essentials,  are  always  carried  on  with 
uncommon  heart-burnings.     Schismatical  dissentions  are 
nothing  else,  but  quarrels.    There  a  spirit  of  party,  wholly 
alien  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  governs  all ;  and  reason  is 
no  more  heard  than  charity  is  felt,  no  more  indeed  than  in 
the  contentions  of  froward  children.     As  members  of  one 
body  in  Christ,  we  ought  not  surdy  to  differ  or  dissent  from 
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one  another,  on  any  account^  mueh  less  on  account  of  such 
things  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  means  of  our  sal^aticm. 
Thus  surely  thought  SL  Paul,  when  he  said  to  the  Colossians, 
Col.  iii.  14,  15,  *  Above  all' these  things  (things  of  high 
import  indeed,  which  he  had  just  before  recommended  to 
them),  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness ; 
and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which 
also  ye  are  called  in  one  body. 

Proposition  XVIL  Divme  impiratwn  wUhimt  miracleg  to 
prove  it  in  him  who  pretends  to  it,  is  either  dehisum  or 
hypocrisy. 

All  the  real  messages  sent  by  Almighty  God  to  man«- 
kind,  have  been  authenticated  as  his  by  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  given  to  the  messengers  for  that  very  purpose. 
Such  hath  always  been  his  gracious  manner  of  dealing  hj 
us  his  rational  creatures,  to  prevent  a  too  easy  credulity,  and 
deception  in  matters  of  religion.  Of  him  therefore,  who 
says,  he  is  inspired  with  more  than  the  ordinary  gifts  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pretence 
takes  upon  him  to  deliver  any  message  from  God,  miracles 
should  always  be  demanded.  If  he  only  delivers  what  hath 
been  already  delivered  in  the  word  of  God,  there  is  here  no 
necessity  for  either  inspiration  or  miracles,  they  having  been 
long  ago  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  all  truths  so  de- 
livered. But  if  the  message  appears  to  be  new,  then  mira- 
cles are  absolutely  necessary  to  vouch  it ;  or  if  contradictory 
to  the  Scriptures,  then  no  miracles  can  prove  it  to  come  from 
God,  for  nothing  can  prove  that  God  hath  contradicted  him* 
self.  A  man  inspired,  must  be  '  a  man  approved  of  God  by 
wonders,'  Acts  ii.  22,  or  to  what  purpose  serves  his  inspira- 
tion? There  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  that  the  Corin* 
thians  should  give  heed  and  faith  to  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul,  for  '  truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among 
them,  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds,'  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  The  salvation,  preached  at  first  by 
our  Lord,  was  reported  by  those  who  heard  him,  '  God  bear- 
ing them  witness  with  signs,  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  Heb.  ii.  4.  This 
having  been  his  constant  method,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
mlibfifqj^  nrfirw^  ^i^^lisditv,  that  he  should,  in  these  days. 
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ez|Mot 'Oar  faith  «a  aew  doctrines,  on  other,  or  Icbb  evidenoe. 
No  protestations  of  «ny  man  that  he  feels  the  inspiration 
lAfUiTi  Jt$iin,  no  eloquence,  no  canting,  foaming,  bellowing, 
is  to  pass  on  a  rational  hearer  for  sufficient  vouchers  in  this 
case;  but  must  be  considered  as  whimsical  or  hypocritical 
substitutes  in  the  absence  of  more  genuine  signs  and  attes- 
tations, especially  if  the  preachers  of  new  doctrines,  or  the 
ringleaders  of  upstart  sects,  should  take  upon  them  to  de- 
cry the  plain  institutions  or  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture, 
for  instance,  should  annul  the  sacraments,  or  deny  the  ne- 
.cessity  of  good  works.     When  Christ's  own  institutions  are 
abolished  under  pretence  of  a  new  inspiration,  that  inspira- 
tion must  prove  itself,  not  only'  as  a  reality,  but  as  proceeding 
from  God,  by  more  miraculous  evidence,  than  that  which 
Christ  exhibited  to  attest  his  authority  in  the  appointment 
of  those  institutions.     In  like  manner,  if  any  man  insists, 
that  salvation  is  the  produce  or  effect  of  good  works  only, 
and  not  of  faith,  he  flatly  ooniradicts  the  word  of  God,  who 
saith,  *  By  graoe  ye  are  saved  through  faith;'  Eph.  ii.  8. 
'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,'  Gal.  iii.  11.    Or  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  man  shall  say,  that  good  works  are  not  neces- 
sary in  him  who  hath  an  opportunity  of  performing  them, 
and  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  faith  without  works,  he  flatly 
contradicts  the  word  of  God,  who  saith  by  St.  James, '  Faith 
without  works  is  dead,'  James  ii.  20.     What  inspiration, 
what  miracles,  can  prove  such  doctrines  as  these  ?  Faith  in 
God  through  Christ  is  the  immediate  organ,  the  necessary 
instrument  of  our  salvation.     But  I  deny  the  very  existence 
and  possibility  of  a  saving  faith,  which  is  not  productive  of 
good  7709:ks.     I  deny  also,  that  actions,  though  right  in 
themselves,  are  ever  done,  in  a  manner,  and  on  motives 
acceptable  to  God,  when  no  regard  to  God  is  had  in  doing 
them,  nor  to  the  obligations  laid  on  us  by  the  principles  of 
faith  and  true  religion. 

Thus,  I  humbly  apprehend,  all  controversies  about  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  handled,  and  thus  may  be  soon  and  easily 
decided  among  the  candid  inquirers  after  truth.  Among 
such  as  dispute  about  religion  from  any  other  motive,  than 
a  love  of  truth,  neither  this  short  method,  nor  that  pursued 
through  a  thousand  folios  on  each  side,  will  produce  any 
thing  but  error  and  ill  nature.  If  I  have  here  left  out  any 
point  of  importance,  which  ought  to  have  been  \jroved^  vt  v^ 
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owing  either  to  my  inadvertence,  or  my  mistaking  luch 
point  for  a  matter  of  little  moment.  And  if  I  have  not  fully 
proved  the  truth  of  any  one  proposition  among  tYion&V&id  t 
down,  the  failure  is  owing  to  my  weakness,  not  to  the  want 
of  arguments  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  proposition.  I 
may  have  pitched  upon  a  weaker  argument,  when  a  stronger 
might  have  been  chosen,  had  it  occurred ;  or  I  may  have 
put  the  argument  I  did  choose  in  a  weaker  light  than  it  might 
have  been  put;  but  these  defects  are  to  be  charged  on  me, 
not  on  my  method,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  might  give  an 
easy,  short,  and  decisive  solution  to  all  the  leading  con- 
troversies among  us  on  religious  subjects.  Since  longer 
methods  have  been  tried  with  very  ill  success^  let  this  short 
one  have  a  trial  too,  which  will  prevent  abundance  of  trouble, 
if  it  does  no  more,  and,  at  worst,  will  leave  the  point  in 
question  where  it  found  it,  without  adding,  as  hath  been 
unhappily  the  case,  a  number  of  new-invented  difficulties, 
generated  by  the  vague  reasonings,  or  rather  imaginations, 
of  pretenders  to  knowledge,  who  in  a  fog  of  their  own  sub- 
tleties and  refinements,  for  the  most  part,  lose  sight  of  even 
the  question  originally  started,  and  almost  always  of  the 
truth.  If  however  I  have  done  nothing  else  in  this  attempt, 
I  have,  at  least,  drawn  a  line  across  the  wood  of  contro- 
versies, which  if  followed  by  a  sincere  inquirer,  will  give 
regularity,  precision,  and  it  is  hoped,  stability,  to  his  pro- 
gress in  religious  knowledge. 

It  will  be  easily  observed,  that  this  my  line  leads  di- 
rectly into  the  church,  whereof  I  am  a  member.  True,  and 
did  it  lead  into  any  other,  I  should  instantly  be  a  member 
of  that  other.  Few  men,  now  alive,  have  with  moro  ^auQour 
and  diligence,  through  a  long  course  of  reading,  disputing, 
meditating,  sought  for  religious  truth,  than  I  have  done; 
at  the  end  whereof,  I  now  solemnly  call  God  to  witness,  that 
the  Christian  religion  appears  to  my  understanding  the  only 
religion  of  God,  and  the  national  church,  wherein  I  most  im- 
perfectly endeavour  to  serve  him,  the  single  church  on  earth, 
wherein  he  may  be  served  most  agreeably  to  his  word,  and 
with  the  greatest  safety  to  the  soul  of  his  rational  servant, 
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